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THE  DRAMATIC  DISSENSIONS  OF  JONSON, 
MAKSTON,  AND  DEKKER. 

BY  JAMES   T.    FOARD. 

PART  I. 

IN  a  former  paper  I  attempted  to  explain  and  elucidate 
some  of  the  lampoons  launched  against  Shakespeare 
in  the  earliest  part  of  his  public  career.  They  were,  in 
great  part,  the  wail  of  angry  and  disappointed  men ;  the 
bitter  and  malignant  expressions  of  feeling  of  jealous  and 
envious  rivals.  These  saluted  him  almost  at  the  outset  of 
his  London  life,  from  his  first  rise  above  the  horizon  of 
his  adverse  fortunes  and  pristine  obscurity.  These 
calumnious  attacks  of  his  literary  competitors  ranged 
between  1586  and  1594,  and  comprised  the  libels  of 
Greene  and  Nash  and  Chettle.  I  propose  now  to  deal 
with  a  second  fusillade  of  paper  bullets  to  which  the  poet 
was  subjected.  The  period  was  about  twelve  years  later, 
viz.,  between  1598  and  1606.  With  increase  of  wisdom 
came  increase  of  sorrow.  The  poet's  enlarged  experience 
entailed  a  more  savage  enmity.  The  probation,  in  this 
sense,  was,  therefore,  neither  unexciting  nor  uneventful. 
But  I  do  not  propose  to  deal  with  these  assaults  on  the 
fortress  of  the  author's  fair  fame,  except  incidentally. 
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The  libellers  concern  us  little  or  not  at  all  in  their  on- 
slaught, because  when  they  reviled  he  answered  not 
again.  But  the  history  of  their  squabbles  among  them- 
selves, their  abuse  of  each  other,  and  their  occasional 
agreement  in  virulent  attack  on  their  common  superior 
and  common  foe,  as  a  collateral  episode,  are  all  more  or 
less  entertaining. 

The  mere  promise  of  entertainment  will,  however,  not 
be  my  will-o-th'-wisp  on  this  occasion.  I  have  chosen  the 
title  and  theme  of  my  paper  as  being  one  which  obliquely 
illustrates  the  life  of  the  poet,  as  indirectly  throwing  light 
on  the  transcendent  patience  and  philosophy  of  his 
character,  and  because  these  petty  distractions  and  dis- 
sensions among  his  pigmy  assailants  better  elucidate  the 
intrinsic  nobility  and  elevation  of  his  nature  than  laboured 
panegyric  or  inflated  biography.  From  the  opinion  these 
men  held  of  each  other,  we  can  better  assess  their  relative 
value  among  themselves  and  in  their  relation  to  their 
rival,  and  also,  I  venture  to  think,  estimate  more  truly 
how  much  the  supremacy  of  the  poet  was  due  to  his  innate 
superiority  as  man.  Above  his  foes  he  towers  like  a 
Colossus  in  ethics,  morals,  conduct,  dignity,  honour,  and 
self-restraint. 

From  a  chance  suggestion  in  "  The  Return  from 
Parnassus  " — "  our  fellow  Shakespeare,  hath  given  him  a 
purge,  that  made  him  bewray  his  credit  "* — it  has  been, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  rashly  concluded^  that  Shakespeare 


*  The  entire  passage  stands  thus—"  KEMP.  .  .  .  Why,  here's  our  fellow  Shakes- 
peare puts  them  all  down,  ay,  and  Ben  Jonson  too.  O  that  Ben  Jonson  is  a  pestilent 
fellow,  he  brought  up  Horace,  giving  the  poets  a  pill,  but  our  fellow  Shakespeare  hath 
given  him  a  purge  that  made  him  beray  his  credit "  (p.  58). 

t  Fleay,  pp.  36-45,  p.  138,  says— "Jonson  and  Chapman  on  the  one  side  at  Black- 
friars,  Shakespeare,  Marston,  and  Dekker  on  the  other,  at  first  at  the  Globe,  Eose,  and 
Paul's,  afterwards  at  the  Fortune,  kept  up  one  continual  warfare  for  more  than  three 
years."  This  is  pure  invention  and  stark  nonsense. 
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was  actually  engaged  in  a  lasting  quarrel,  extending  from 
1598  to  1601,  with  Marston,  Chapman,  and  Jonson,  and 
that  the  gentle  Melicert  maintained  his  malignity  during 
that  time. 

With  this  opinion  I  do  not  acquiesce.  It  requires  two 
parties,  at  least,  to  a  quarrel,  as  to  a  conspiracy,  and 
beyond  this  doubtful  allusion  to  Shakespeare,  and  the 
possible  reflection  in  "  Troilus  and  Cressida "  on  the 
character  of  Ajax — "A  man  into  whom  Nature  hath  so 
crowded  humours  that  his  valour  is  crushed  into  folly; 
churlish  as  the  bear,  slow  as  the  elephant,"  etc.  (Act  I., 
sc.  2),  there  is  no  proof  of  retaliation.  There  is  not 
in  any  of  the  plays  left  to  us  any  reference  which 
even  a  perverted  ingenuity  could  torture  into  personal 
satire  or  recriminatory  abuse.  Mr.  Fleay  thinks  that, 
"Thersites  with  his  mastick  tooth,"  in  "Troilus  and 
Cressida,"  refers  to  Dekker,  but  seeing  that  Dekker  was, 
as  he  admits,  of  Shakespeare's  party,  this  is  too  absurd  to 
be  worth  notice.  There  is  in  truth,  no  particle  of  direct 
evidence,  that  the  gentle  poet  ever  flung  himself  into  the 
vortex  of  calumniation,  the  whirlpool  of  wordy  warfare 
in  which  Marston,  Dekker,  and  Jonson  so  energetically 
disported  themselves,  or  even  felt  himself  splashed  by  the 
stream. 

Not  only  is  there  no  tittle  of  fact  to  sustain  Mr.  Fleay's 
uncompromising  assertion,  but  all  the  evidence  available 
is  opposed.  Beyond  one  or  two  chance  allusions  of  a 
doubtful  kind,  there  is  no  reply  in  Shakespeare  from  end 
to  end,  to  all  Jonson's  or  Marston's  venomous  attacks.  The 
reference  above  cited  seems  to  be  explained  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  at  Christmas,  1601,  or  before,  Dekker's 
"Satiromastix"  had  been  produced  by  the  Right  Honorable 
the  Lord  Chamberlain's  (Shakespeare's)  Company,  and 
was  undoubtedly  a  very  considerable  theatric  and  dramatic 
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success.  Jonson,  as  "Pantilius  Tucca,"  being  a  well- 
recognised  satiric  portrait,  had  been  a  great  hit,  and  had, 
no  doubt,  hugely  delighted  the  town. 

This  theatrical  squabble,  or  contest,  no  matter  how 
constituted,  to  which  Isaac  D'Israeli  has  referred,  in  "  The 
Calamities  and  Quarrels  of  Authors,"  as  concerning  Jonson 
and  Dekker  only,  offers  other  features  of  indirect 
interest.  It  irradiates  some  aspects  of  the  struggle 
between  native  and  classic  influences  in  the  growth  of 
our  national  literature.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  talking 
glibly  of  the  revival  of  learning.  As  an  abstract  and 
strictly  impersonal  phrase  that  is  at  once  harmless  and 
comforting,  this  is  no  doubt  admissible.  But  it  must  be 
recollected  that  until  far  into  the  sixteenth  century  we 
had,  apart  from  poetry,  no  national  literature  at  all; 
that  is,  no  literature  in  the  classic  sense.  No  works  of 
philosophy,  of  rhetoric,  of  exalted  and  analytical  history ; 
no  epic  poems,  dramatic  criticism,  national  drama,  satires, 
or  metaphysical  disquisition.  The  revival,  so-called,  in 
relation  to  England,  was  a  new  birth.  For  a  time  there 
was  a  struggle  between  this  pristine  and  native  growth 
and  the  perfected  and  cultivated  results  of  ancient  and 
established  civilisations  of  foreign  and  exotic  extraction. 
The  problem  was,  then,  are  national  habits  and  modes  of 
thought  or  a  more  graceful,  ornate,  and  accomplished 
alien  manner  and  extrinsic  fashion  to  prevail.  We  know 
now  how  the  problem  has  been  solved,  and  we  know,  also, 
in  part,  how  far  foreign  example  has  improved,  aided,  or 
embellished  our  literature ;  but  this  was  at  the  accession 
of  James  an  unsolved  riddle.  For  a  time  the  infant 
Hercules  was  struggling  with  the  serpents  of  Hera,  and 
ran  more  risk  of  being  strangled  than  of  suppressing  his 
assailants.  For  a  long  period  our  letters  suffered  under 
Latin  and  Greek  ascendancy  and  the  influence  of  school- 
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men,  and  could  hardly  have  been  said  to  have  wholly 
conquered  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
Then  it  was  that  the  dominating  influence  became 
secondary,  and  the  intellectual  enfranchisement  of  Great 
Britain  so  bravely  undertaken  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
was  in  truth  accomplished ;  the  overmastering  influences 
and  example  of  the  Ancients  in  the  arts  presided  over  by 
Apollo  and  the  Muses — architecture,  lyric  poetry,  tragedy, 
history,  comedy,  etc., — were  finally  dissolved,  and  native 
genius  was  emancipated  from  the  trammels  of  academic 
superstition.  Thus  the  too  exacting  tutor  and  teacher 
became  an  ally  and  friend. 

The  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  between  1585  and  1616, 
that  comprised  the  busiest  part  of  Shakespeare's  active 
life,  also  comprehend  the  most  glorious  period  in  all  our 
annals.  It  was  with  us  the  age  of  Pericles.  It  bounded 
the  seasons  of  earing  and  harvest  in  our  national  life. 
Between  these  terms  our  intrinsic  and  inherent  character 
in  law,  philosophy,  and  poetry  was  asserted.  Coke's 
"  Institutes,"  Bacon's  "  Novum  Organum,"  and  Shake- 
speare's plays,  our  proudest  possessions  as  a  nation,  were 
all  thought  out.  "They  are  native,  and  to  the  manner 
born.  They  constitute  our  claims  to  independent  national 
existence.  It  was  at  once  the  busiest  and  most  brilliant 
epoch  in  our  history.  We  broke  down  and  ended  the 
tyranny  and  domination  of  Rome ;  we  bruised  and  drove 
back  Spain  to  her  own  borders ;  we  degraded  her  from  the 
position  of  the  first  to  that  of  a  third  power  in  Europe ;  we 
placed  the  Bible  in  all  hands;  we  founded  a  national  drama, 
a  triumphant  navy,  a  national  system  of  jurisprudence. 
We  in  part  explored  America,  and  laid  the  basis  of  our 
colonial  empire.  Our  literature,  our  religion,  our  art, 
freed  from  foreign  compulsion  but  not  from  foreign 
emulation,  restrained  but  not  repressed,  asserted  them- 
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selves.  This  strife  of  the  theatres  was  in  reality  but  one 
phase  and  aspect  of  the  larger  conflict  for  the  freedom  of 
independent  action  and  the  assertion  of  native  genius 
and  native  and  national  strength  that  was  then  inaugu- 
rated. The  sapling  then  planted  has  since  continued  to 
put  forth  blossoms  and  boughs  as  a  parent  tree. 

Jonson  represented  the  old  oppressive  academic  and 
classic  ideal.  He  was  the  champion  of  ancient  art. 
He  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  tragedy  and  comedy  that 
Inigo  Jones  and  Palladio  embodied  in  architecture,  and 
Milton  in  lyric  and  epic  poetry,  but  with  a  self-assertive 
dogmatism  peculiarly  his  own.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Aristotle,  and  there  was  to  be  no  hope  of  salvation  to  any 
who  were  not  his  followers.  He  imitated  Aristophanes, 
he  reproduced  Martial,  Terence,  Plautus,  and  Juvenal,  and 
if  others  did  not  follow  him  they  were  no  poets.  He  con- 
stituted himself  at  once  Pontifex  Maximus,  the  high  priest 
and  augur  of  Apollo,  and  added  to  these  offices  those  of 
judge  and  executioner.  He  would  have  constituted  him- 
self high  priest  of  whatever  religion  he  set  up,  and  he 
would  neither  set  up  nor  allow  any  faith  of  which  he  was 
not  high  priest — that  was  his  idiosyncrasy.  And  thus  we 
are  possessed  of  that  masterly  series  of  satires,  dramas,  and 
masques,  of  classic  origin  and  form,  which  for  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century  flowed  from  his  strenuous,  zealous, 
and  unceasingly  laborious  pen. 

Happily  for  our  national  honour  and  dignity  in  the 
world  of  letters,  Jonson  and  his  classic  models  did  not 
prevail.  His  plays,  which  were  purely  imitative  school 
cribs,  mere  translations  of  bookish  speeches  from  antique 
authors  put  into  the  mouths  of  puppets,  the  fashion  for  a 
time,  ultimately  failed. 

As  Digges  has  indicated  in  his  verses  annexed  to 
the  edition  of  Shakespeare's  poems  published  in  1640, 
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there  was  great  triumph  of  the  true  over  the  false  art 
even  then — 

Next,  Nature  only  helped  him,  for  look  thorow 

This  whole  book,  thou  shall  find  he  doth  not  borrow 

One  phrase  from  Greeks,  nor  Latins  imitate, 

Nor  once  from  vulgar  languages  translate. 

Nor  plagiary  like,  from  others  glean, 

Nor  begs  he,  from  each  witty  friend  a  scene. 

So  have  I  seen,  when  Caesar  would  appear, 
And  on  the  stage  at  half-sword  parley  were 
Brutus  and  Cassius  :  Oh  !  how  the  Audience 
Were  ravished,  with  what  wonder  they  went  thence, 
When  some  new  day,  they  would  not  brook  a  line 
Of  tedious,  though  well-laboured  Catiline. 
Sejanus  too  was  irksome,  they  prized  more 
Honest  lago  or  the  jealous  Moor.     &c.,  &c. 

Let  but  Falstaff  come, 
Hal,  Poins,  the  rest — you  scarce  shall  have  a  room. 

Jonson  as  a  classicist  merely  re-echoed  Sir  Philip 
Sidney's  complaint  that  we  had  no  true  comedies,  no  true 
tragedies.  His  portraits  of  manners  and  fashions,  or,  as 
he  preferred  to  insist  on  them,  of  "humours,"  were 
transitory  and  ephemeral.  Luckily  his  ideals  do  not 
survive.  He  had  no  instinct  of  patriotism,  none  of 
nationality,  none  of  true  greatness.  A  mere  copyist, 
slavishly  subservient  to  an  exotic  and  scholastic  formula, 
he  was  without  originality.  Therefore  he  was  no  founder, 
no  creator,  in  spite  of  the  indiscriminate  and  foolish  world 
of  panegyrists  who,  without  any  sense  of  proportion,  con- 
ceive every  petty  hill  they  for  the  time  gaze  on  to  be 
higher  than  the  Andes.  He  only  aspired  to  be  an 
Aristophanes  at  second  hand. 

Jonson  was  not  the  first  and  certainly  was  not  the  last 
poet  who  believed  that  imitation  was  the  equivalent  of 
invention,  and  that  Echo  is  the  chief  of  the  sylvan  deities. 
There  are  still  many  savages  left,  who  would  prefer  adorn- 
ment by  second-hand  finery  to  any  natural  attire. 
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In  his  preface  to  "The  Fox  "  (Feb.,  1607)  he  declares  that 
he,  as  a  second  Jason,  "  will  raise  the  despised  head  of  Poetry 
again,  and  strip  her  out  of  those  rotten  and  base  rags  where- 
with the  times  have  adulterated  her  form."  To  us,  after  the 
lapse  of  nigh  three  hundred  years,  this  seems  in  Ancient 
Pistol's  vein.  "Julius  Caesar,"  "Hamlet,"  "Othello," 
"Macbeth,"  "The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  were  all  on 
the  stage.  These  were  girt  with  "the  rotten  and  base 
rags"  which  the  mighty  Jonson  would  strip  off.  "Macbeth" 
was  barely  a  year  old ;  but  even  with  its  novelty  and  gloss 
on,  it  was  not  to  his  fancy.  The  mission  of  this  modern 
Argonaut  was  in  vain.  The  English  Drama,  with  its 
"  rotten  and  base  rags,"  survives.  The  classic  plagiarist's 
works  are  practically  dead.  Thus  we  enjoy  the  distinction 
of  possessing  a  Tragedy  and  Comedy  the  most  renowned 
since  the  world  was  created.  We  must  pause  before  we 
realise  this  truth  in  its  entirety.  It  is  because  our  national 
drama  is  native  and  not  exotic,  because  it  does  not  aim  at 
emulation  but  at  independence,  not  at  subserviency  but  at 
imperialism,  that  to-day,  at  Berlin,  at  Vienna,  from  the 
equator  to  the  poles,  where  the  English  tongue  holds  sway, 
it  maintains  its  domination  and  command.  Because  it 
follows  no  alien  nor  foreign  model ;  because  it  has  not 
observed  the  unities ;  because  it  aspired  to  hold  up  the 
mirror  to  Nature ;  because,  like  Antseus,  it  fell  back  on 
Mother  Earth,  that  it  renewed  its  strength  and  became 
strong.  Thus,  because  it  is  not  a  mere  comedy  of  transient 
manners,  or  floating  fashions,  a  caricature  of  fugitive  follies, 
but  a  mirror,  calmly  reflecting  the  face  of  man — not  acci- 
dental, because  it  is  an  individual  and  sporadic  growth, 
fashioned  from  within,  like  the  acorn  or  the  oak,  and  not 
from  without — because  it  is  national,  because  of  its  own 
intrinsic  greatness,  because  it  is  an  English  Drama  worthy 
the  British  people  and  their  fortunes,  it  survives  and  holds 
its  place  amid  their  very  proudest  achievements. 
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But  I  have  been  tempted  a  little  from  the  main  design 
of  my  paper,  which  is  rather  to  deal  with  the  logomachy  of 
Jonson,  Dekker,  and  Marston  than  to  offer  a  dissertation 
on  the  Modern  Drama. 

Mr.  Isaac  Disraeli,  as  I  have  said,  in  his  "  Quarrels  and 
Calamities  of  Authors,"  dealt  with  one  aspect  only  of  the 
quarrel,  i.e.,  that  between  Jonson  and  Dekker.  With 
his  felicity  of  manner,  but  with  his  usual  disregard  of  any- 
thing but  superficial  effect,  he  has  not  enlightened  us  on 
its  causes  or  consequence.  His  moral  was,  that  genius  of 
a  first  order,  like  Jonson's,  lavishing  its  satiric  power-  too 
indiscriminately  on  a  viler  herd,  may  chance  to  find  some 
retaliatory  beast,  a  mere  Dekker,  who  has  a  playful  habit 
of  goring  and  tossing,  and  who  may  come  off"  with  first 
honours  in  an  encounter.  This  skirmish,  however,  with 
Dekker  was  but  an  episode  in  the  actual  quarrel.  It  was 
the  mere  squabble  between  Troilus  and  Diomedes  in  the 
actual  war.  Marston  and  Jonson  were  the  Hector  and 
Achilles  of  the  fight.  Dekker  was  but  a  journeyman  in 
his  craft,  who  only  desired  to  live  and  be  let  alone.  He 
was  industrious,  honest,  good-natured,  modest,  unobtru- 
sive— a  hack  labourer — content  to  be  at  peace  and  out  of 
prison,  where  he  often  was,  and  unknown;  but  Jonson, 
who  was  a  swashbuckling  man  of  the  sword,  like  Tucca,  or 
Bobadil,  who  hated  all  who  dared  to  compete  with  him, 
and  who  would,  indeed,  kill  all  who  dared  to  excel,  would 
not  let  him  alone.  Thus  was  Dekker  unwillingly  dragged 
into  the  fray.  Marston  was  made  of  other  and  sterner 
stuff.  He  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman,  and  proud  of  his 
gentility.  His  father  was  a  Bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple 
who  had  married  an  Italian  lady,  and  he  had  thus  some 
hot  arid  southern  blood  in  his  composition.  Jonson  and 
he  were  nearly  contemporaries  in  age,  but  of  widely 
different  fortunes.  Jonson  had  worked  as  a  bricklayer,. 
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but  through  the  benevolence  of  some  friend  of  his  father 
had  received  a  University  training.  He  had  fought  as  a 
private  soldier  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  was  in  this,  as  in 
all  else,  vain  of  his  prowess,  and  willing  at  all  times  to  brag 
of  it.  Marston  had  been  educated  at  Brazenose  College, 
was  two  years  junior  to  Jonson,  and  when  he  flung  him- 
self, in  1598,  on  the  world  of  London,  to  live  by  literature, 
which  he  loved,  rather  than  by  the  law,  which  he  loathed, 
was  too  glad  to  place  himself  under  the  segis  of  the  proud 
personality  of  the  author  of  "  Every  Man  in  his  Humour." 
He  intended  to  write  for  the  stage,  and  had  a  drama  then 
in  his  desk,  all  but  finished.  With  an  unbounded  con- 
fidence in  himself,  infinite  presumption,  and  a  contempt 
for  other  people,  not  inferior  to  Ben's,  they  were  well 
matched  for  confederacy  or  controversy. 

Joseph  Hall,  afterwards  Bishop,  had  just  published 
a  volume  of  Satires,*  after  the  manner  of  Juvenal 
and  Persius,  and  had  dared  to  declare  himself  the  first 
English  satirist.  Marston  was  prepared  to  contest  this 
claim  and  Hall's  supremacy.  Marston  believed  himself 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  Hall  or  any.  In  a  certain  vein  of 
supercilious  venom  he  knew  he  was  not  inferior  to  Jonson. 
He  had  written  a  poem  imitated  from  Shakespeare's 
"  Rape  of  Lucrece,"  called  "  The  Metamorphosis  of  Pygma- 
lion's Image,"  and  three  satires  in  imitation  or  emulation 
of  Hall.  These  were  entered  in  the  Stationers'  Register, 
May  27,  1598,  and  I  may  mention  that  a  second  edition  of 
the  three  satires,  with  others  added,  making  eleven  in  all, 
were  published  the  following  year,  with  the  title  of  the 


*  1597.  Three  books  of  toothless  satires,  supplemented  by  three  books  of  biting 
satires  the  following  year.  The  six  together  issued  with  the  title  "  Virgidemarium,"  and 
republished  with  this  title  in  1599.  Marston  rejoined— 

I  first  adventure  ;  follow  me  who  list, 
And  be  the  second  English  satirist. 
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"Scourge  of  Villainy."  Between  these  dates,  however, 
these  two  self-satisfied,  aggressive,  and  cynic  spirits, 
Jonson  and  Marston,  had  time  to  fall  out,  and  from  the 
extremes  of  admiring  good-fellowship,  to  hate  each  other 
with  an  exceedingly  cordial  hatred.  Jonson,  anxious  to 
serve  the  well-born  son  of  a  comparatively  wealthy  man 
of  position,  had  welcomed  him  to  the  fraternity  of  letters. 
Marston  had,  if  Jonson  is  to  be  believed,  replied  with 
treacherous  ingratitude  and  a  ridicule  which  Ben's  con- 
versation with  Drummond,*  twenty  years  after,  showed 
that  he  never  forgave.  Marston's  account  would,  no 
doubt,  have  been  very  different,  but  they  lived  to  be 
sworn  friends  and  admirers  and  renewed  enemies  many 
times  after. 

They  had  at  the  outset  of  their  friendship  a  common 
object  of  jealousy  in  Shakespeare,  and,  if  in  accord  in 
little  else,  they  agreed  in  this.  So  Jonson,  in  his  pro- 
logue to  "Every  Man  in  his  Humour" — then  written,  but 
suppressed  for  a  time,  for  through  Shakespeare's  kindness 
and  generosity  of  nature  it  was  produced  by  his  company 
and  at  his  theatre — assailed  his  patron  for  his  ignorance 
of  dramatic  art,  for  "gracing  monsters  not  men,"  and  for 
trying — in  his  own  words — 

To  make  a  child  now  swaddled,  to  proceed 
Man,  and  then  shoot  up,  in  one  beard  and  weed, 
Past  threescore  years  ;  or  with  three  rusty  swords, 
And  help  of  some  few  foot  and  half-foot  words, 
Fight  over  York  and  Lancaster's  long  jars. 

Ben  invoked  the  critical  faculty  of  his  audience,  in  view 
of  his  own  superior  perfections,  thus — 


*  He  had  many  quarrels  with  Marston,  took  his  pistol  from  him,  wrote  his 
"  Poetaster  "  on  him.  The  beginning  of  them  was  that  Marston  represented  him  on  the 
stage  in  his  "  Youth  Given  to  Venery."  He  [Jonson]  said,  "  Two  accidents  befel  him,  one 
that  a  man  made  his  own  wife  to  court  him,  whom  he  enjoyed  two  years  ore  the  husband 
knew  of  it." 
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He  rather  prays  you  will  be  pleased  to  see 
One  such  to-day,  as  other  plays  should  be  ; 
Where  neither  chorus*  wafts  you  o'er  the  seas, 
Nor  creaking  throne  comes  down,  the  boys  to  please. 
Nor  nimble  squib  is  seen,  to  make  afear'd 
The  gentlewomen  ;  nor  rolled  bullet  lieardf 
To  say,  it  thunders,  nor  tempestuous  drum 
Rumbles,  to  tell  you  when  the  storm  doth  come  ; 
But  deeds  and  language  such  as  men  do  use, 
And  persons  such  as  Comedy  would  choose 
When  she  would  show  an  image  of  the  times, 
And  sport  with  human  follies,  not  with  crimes. 

Here  you  see  the  reformer  of  all  art.  The  man  who 
could  show  you  true  comedy,  not -such  pitiful  interludes  as 
"  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  or  nominal  comedies  like 
"Twelfth  Night,"  or  wretched  histories  like  "Henry  IV." 
and  "Henry  Y.",  but  right  classic  plays,  by  the  noblest 
author  the  world  had  ever  seen,  Ben  Jonson. 

In  his  complete  equipment  of  self-satisfied  vanity  arid 
insolent  conceit  Marston  was  in  no  whit  inferior.  He  was 
a  friend  of  Jonson's,  but  not  above  despising  him.  So  in 
his  first  satires  he  had  a  fling  at  his  would-be  patron,  and  in 
his  first  drama  held  him  up  to  obloquy  in  a  manner  never 
to  be  truly  forgiven  or  forgotten,  while  professing  for  his  dear 
brother  in  letters  the  most  profound  reverence  and  regard. 

Beyond  expressing  his  contempt  for  Shakespeare,  and 
cruelly  calumniating  his  fair  fame,  Marston  did  not,  in  the 
"  Scourge  of  Villainy,"  greatly  ridicule  the  poet.  He  was 
content  to  sneer  at  his  work  and  assail  him  with  abusive 
epithets  and  foul  allusions,  thus — 

Shall  broken  pandars  suck  nobility,:}: 
Soiling  fair  stems  with  foul  impurity  ? 
Nay,  shall  a  trencher  slave  extenuate 
Some  Lucrece  rape,  and  straight  magnificate 
Lewd  Jovian  lust,  whilst  my  satiric  pen 
Shall  muzzled  be  ?— (p.  325,  1.  189  to  194.) 

*  Alluding  to  Henry  V.,  the  Chorus  before  each  act  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  play, 
t  Chorus  to  Act  3.     Storm  off  Harfleur,  and  discharge  of  small  ordnance, 
t  Allusion  to  the  Sonnets  and  Shakespeare's  dedication  of  "Venus  and  Adonis  "to 
Southampton. 
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And  covertly,  by  parodying  the  line  from  Richard  III. — 

A  man,  a  man,  a  kingdom  for  a  man — (p.  344). 

Shakespeare,  of  course,  was  the  trencher  slave,  whom 
he  yet  condescended  to  imitate  in  metre  and  style* — 
Jonson  fared  little  better.  He  was  assailed,  as  the 
Judicial  Torquatus,  with — 

The  late  perfumed  [mortar  perfumed]  fist  of  Judicial  Torquatus. 

And  further  thus — 

Here's  one  to  get  an  undeserved  repute 
Of  deep,  deep  learning,  all  in  fustian  suit, 
Of  ill  parsed,  far  fetched  words  attireth 
His  periods,  that  sense  forsweareth. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  here  there  were  fine  materials 
for  quarrel,  if  quarrel  was  to  be  had.  Jonson  ridiculed 
for  his  affectation  of  "deep,  deep  learning"  and  his  "ill 
parsed,  far  fetched  words."  This  last  sneer  was  too  much, 
as  we  shall  see.  Both  were  resented  bitterly.  But  the 
"far  fetched  words."  This  from  an  ignorant  young 
presumptuous  pretender,  who  had  been  under  the  tables 
at  a  feast  of  learning  and  picked  up  the  scraps.  This  was, 
indeed,  insult  and  injury,  and,  we  shall  see,  was  well 
resented  and  repaid  two  years  after  in  the  "Poetaster." 

Meanwhile  Jonson  and  Marston,  aspirants  for  fame  and 
rivals,  were  fairly  launched  on  their  long-sustained  strife. 
In  his  first  drama  the  new  competitor  had  started  by  paying 
homage  to  Ben  as  his  elder  brother  in  Art.  He  has  so 
designated  him,  and  although  this  play,  still  extant,  and, 
through  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Simpson,  given  to  the  world,  has 
never  been  assigned  to  Marston,  or  printed  by  his  two 
editors,  there  is  little  question  in  fact,  when  the  matter 
is  investigated,  that  it  is  as  purely  his,  as  "  Antonio  and 
Mellida,"  or  the  "Insatiate  Countess."  It  was  written 

*  And  see — 

O  !  age  when  every  scrivener's  boy  shall  dip 

Profaning  quills  into  Thesfalie's  spring.—"  Histrio  Mastix,"  Act  III.,  L  198. 
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probably  in  1598,  but  not  finished  and  produced  until 
after  the  satirists'  open  rupture  in  or  toward  the  end  of 
that  year,  or  even  later.  It  ean  hardly  be  questioned 
that  it  is  the  identical  drama  which  gave  rise  in  Jonson's 
mind  to  his  life-long  malignity  against  Marston,  and  which 
he  referred  to  in  confession  to  Drummond,  as  already 
mentioned.  In  this  drama  the  reference  to  Judicial 
Torquatus  of  the  "  Scourge  of  Villainy  "  is  accentuated- 
He,  in  Jonson's  own  vein,  protests  that,  like  that  worthy, 
he  will  give  his  audience — 

MARSTON'S   "PASQUIL  AND   KATHERINE"— 

.     .     .     pleasing  scenes, 
And  vows  not  to  torment  your  listening  ears 
With  mouldy  fopperies  of  stale  poetry, 
Impossible  dry  musty  fictions. 

Instead  thereof  he  gives  portraits  of  himself  and  Jonson 
as  Brabant  Junior  and  Senior,  thus — 

I  do  confess  my  younger  brothership  ; 

Yet  therein  lay  no  such  disparagement 

As  your  high  scorn  [viz.,  Jonson's]  imputes  unto  my  worth. 

Coach  jades,  and  dogs,  are  coupled  still  together 

Only  for  outward  likeness,  growth,  and  strength  ; 

But  the  bright  models  of  eternity 

Are  joined  together  for  affection 

Which  in  the  soul  is  formed. 

—Act  III.,  line  164,  et  seq. 

This  does  not  prevent  these  two  bright  models  of 
eternity  from  jarring,  and  through  several  scenes,  Jonson's 
ordinary  discourse,  his  comments  on  men  and  manners, 
are  somewhat  maliciously,  even  if  amusingly,  burlesqued, 
with  great  advantage  to  our  knowledge  of  the  intrinsic 
history  of  the  times,  and  especially  of  Jonson's  social  and 
familiar  character.  Thus  we  have  Jonson,  as  if  in  person, 
in  Act  I.  saying  of  his  friends  and  boon  companions — 

BRA  SENIOR.  Why,  'tis  the  recreation  of  my  intellect.  I  think  I  speak  as 
significant — ha  !  ha !  These  are  my  zanies  :  I  fill  their  paunches,  they 
feed  my  pleasures  ;  I  use  them  as  my  fools,  faith — ha  !  ha  ! 
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And  again — 

Pray  you  sup  with  me.    I  love  good  wits,  because  mine  own  is  not  unfortunate — 
pray  you  sup  with  me. 

And  in  Act  IV.  we  have  a  scene  in  which  the  author,  in 
the  person  of  Brabant  Senior  as  Jonson,  reviews  the  new 
poet  Mellidus,  or  Marston,  the  author  of  "Antonio  and 
Mellida,"  as  well  as  Daniel  and  Drayton,  quite  in  Jonson's 
vein.  Marston  is  spoken  of  as  a  slight  bubbling  spirit,  a 
cork,  a  husk  ;  Daniel  (as  Musus)  as  blunt  as  Paul's ;  and 
Drayton  (Decius)  as  a  "  surreinde  jaded  wit,  who  just  rubs 
on."*  But  here  is  the  final  appeal  to  his  Mentor  of  the 
injured  Marston,  sneered  and  laughed  at  by  Ben  in  "  Every 
Man  out  of  His  Humour."  Thus — 

Why  shouldst  thou  take  felicity  to  gull 
Good  honest  souls  ?  and  in  thy  arrogance 
And  glorious  ostentation  of  thy  wit, 
Think  God  infused  all  perfection 
Into  thy  soul  alone,  and  made  the  rest 
For  thee  to  laugh  at  ?     Now,  you  Censurer, 
Be  the  ridiculous  subject  of  our  mirth. 

—Act  V.,  line  321,  et  seq. 

These  references,  though  sufficiently  personal  to  be  un- 
pleasant, especially  in  their  ridicule  of  Jonson's  manner  in 
conversation,  and  his  open  and  professed  contempt  for  all 
his  friends,  as  "  apes,  and  gulls,  vile  imitating  spirits,  and 
dry  heathy  turfs" — including  as  he  did,  and  as  we  know, 
Shakespeare  among  his  "poet  apes" — were  not  the 
sole  ground  of  offence.  It  was  bad  enough  to  be  made  the 
sole  laugher  at  his  own  wit,  but  this  was  not  the  true 
wormwood  and  gall  which  so  savagely  embittered  the 
modern  Sejanus  and  outraged  the  Judicial  Torquatus. 

I  have  said  that  Marston  sketched  in  his  own  portrait  in 
the  play,  and  as  we  shall  see  him  ridiculed  by  Jonson  on 
this  outline  .later  on — in  "  The  Poetaster  " — we  may  note, 

*  Page  183,  lines  37  to  44.  Planet,  another  character,  suggests  that  Jonson 
(Brabant  Senior),  like  a  balance,  weighs  all  except  himself. 
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through  the  lips  of  a  supposed  lady  admirer,  how  Marston 
believed  himself  to  look, 

Indeed  young  Brabaut  is  a  proper  man  ; 
And  yet  his  legs  are  somewhat  of  the  least  :  * 
And,  faith,  a  chitty  well-complexion'd  face, 
And  yet  it  wants  a  beard  ;  a  good  sweet  youth  ; 
A  nd  yet  some  say  he  hath  a  valiant  breath  ; 
Of  good  hair  [poetically  golden,  practically  red],  but  oh, 
his  eyes,  his  eyes  ! ! 

From  which  you  may  gather  that  Marston  believed  his 
strong  points  to  be  a  fine  head  of  auburn  hair,  superbly 
expressive  eyes,  and  thin  gentlemanly  legs  (!),  that  his  face 
was  small,  and  that  he  had  a  good  complexion.  We  shall 
see  presently  what  Ben  thought  of  it.  You  may  gather 
from  this  that  a  certain  class  of  poetasters,  including 
Jonson  and  Marston,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  like  Oscar 
Wilde  in  the  nineteenth,  was  not  superior  to  self 
advertisement.  That  these  two  foes  were  well  matched 
each  in  their  own  conceit,-f-  that  they  were  as  well  paired 
in  their  own  self  regard,  and  as  rarely  endowed  with  a 
superb  scorn  for  each  other,!  will  appear  by-and-by. 

That  this  first  play,  known  as"  Pasquil  and  Katherine,  or 
Jack  Drum's  entertainment,"  was  Marston's,  although  it 
is  not  printed  in  his  works,  Mr.  Bullen,  in  his  admirable 
edition  of  the  satirist's  works,  seems  to  have  surmised, 
although  he  had  not  the  full  courage  of  his  convictions. 
In  this  opinion  as  to  the  authorship  he  concurred  with 
Mr.  Simpson,  but  the  evidence  does  not  rest  on  these  allu- 
sions alone,  but  also  on  Jonson's  story,  confirming  the  attack 

*  In  the  "  Poetaster"  Chloe  says  to  Rufus  Crispinus  (Marston),  on  his  offer  to  show 
his  arms  to  prove  that  he  is  a  gentleman:  "Your  legs  do  sufficiently  show  you  area 
gentleman  born,  for  a  man  born  upon  little  legs  is  always  a  gentleman  born." 

t  To  Drummond  Jonson  said,  "  He  was  better  versed,  and  knew  more  in  Greek  and 
Latin  than  all  the  poets  in  England  and  quintessence  their  brains.  That  next  himself 
only  Fletcher  and  Chapman  could  write  a  masque,  Sharpham,  Day,  and  Dekker  were 
all  rogues,  and  Shakespere  wanted  art." 

t  Jouson  said  Marston  wrote  his  father-in-law's  sermons,  his  father-in-law  wrote 
his  comedies. 
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on  him  in  one  of  Marston's  early  plays.  There  are,  beyond 
these  proofs,  certain  unmistakable  phrases  and  epithets, 
subsequently  ridiculed  in  "  Cynthia's  Kevels  "  and  "  The 
Poetaster,"  which  establish  most  efficiently  that  Jonson 
himself  attributed  the  play  to  his  quondam  admirer, 
Marston,  and  that  he  adopted  these  very  phrases  from 
"  Pasquil  and  Katherine,"  as  well  as  from  "  The  Scourge 
of  Villainy,"  to  retort  them  on  his  censor,  with  interest,  for 
presuming  to  sneer  at  "  his  new-minted  epithets,"  which 
"  he  did  not  in  the  least  part  understand,"  "  and  his  ill 
parsed,  far  fetched  words." 

This  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Jonson  (after  being 
pointedly  referred  to  as  the  elder  poetic  brother  of  Young 
Brabant,  who  is  also  indicated  as  Marston  and  described 
in  the  above  poetic  and  highly  idealised  aspect,  and  as 
in  part  the  hero  of  the  play)  is  subjected  to  the  grossest 
indignity,  and  made  the  butt  of  the  piece.  This,  and  not 
the  precise  reason  given  to  Drummond,  was  the  actual 
insult  he  never  forgave.  Adapting  the  incident  alluded 
to  in  the  note,  he  made  Jonson  the  aggrieved  husband, 
the  duped,  not  the  duper.  This  was  the  irreparable 
indignity  to  Jonson's  vanity,  and  not  the  mere  imputation 
of  sensuality  alleged. 

Marston  was,  as  a  critic,  unconscious  of  his  own  defects. 
That  is  perhaps  natural.  Jonson,  as  his  mentor,  knew  his 
own  as  little.  He  soon  found  means  of  teaching  the  young 
combatant  with  the  "  well  complexioned  chitty  face  "  how, 
being  a  culprit  convict,  it  was  dangerous  to  set  up  as  judge. 

Here  are  some  of  Marston's  follies  of  phraseology 
sneered  at  by  Jonson,  "  lubrical  and  glibbery  muse,"  glib 
and  glibbering  being  favourite  adjectives  from  which  he 
could  not  escape;  "clumsy  judgments,"*  "chilblained 


*  P.    156,   1.   136 ;  glibbery,    p.   1S9,    1.   127 ;  barmy    froth,   p.    136 ;  bespawl,    p.    146, 
1.  302.    All  recalled  and  ridiculed  in  the  "  Poetaster." 
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gouty  wits,"  "  spurious  snotteries,"  "  puft  up  lump  of  barmy 
froth,"  all  to  be  found  in  "  Pasquil  and  Katherine ;" 
"  organs  of  sense  would  crack  the  sinews  of  my  patience," 
and  other  phrases,  such  as  "eunuched  vicarages,"  were 
common  to  the  "  Scourge  of  Villainy "  and  "  Pasquil 
and  Katherine ; "  and  there  were  many  others  not  less 
absurd,  as  " inagnificate,"  "paunch  swollen,"  to  be  found 
in  Marston's  "  Pasquil  and  Katherine,"  and  in  the  satires 
so  relentlessly  dealt  with  in  "Every  Man  out  of  His 
Humour,"  "  Cynthia's  Revels,"  and  the  "  Poetaster." 

Marston,  with  sufficient  natural  venom  to  constitute  him 
a  savage  satirist,  appears  to  have  been,  as  Jonson  alleged, 
his  first  assailant,  as  he  was  also  of  Shakespeare.  He  had 
produced,  or  adapted  and  re-edited,  a  nominal  play,  marked 
by  great  immaturity  of  construction,  called  "Histrio 
Mastix,"  before  "  Pasquil  and  Katherine,"  and  which  was 
exhibited  probably  in  1598,  and  may  be  the  play  referred 
to  by  Henslowe  in  his  diary  of  September  of  that  year. 
This  loose  composition — it  can  hardly  be  called  a  comedy — 
has  been  supposed  to  refer  to,  and  reflect  on  our  national 
poet,  in  the  character  of  "  Posthaste,"  and  to  have  re-echoed 
the  views  of  Kinsader  in  the  "  Scourge  of  Villainy  "  of  the 
same  year.  The  feature  of  this  pseudo  play  is  that,  as  in 
all  Jonson's  works  of  the  same  date,  the  author  himself  is 
made  to  appear  in  a  very  thin  disguise  as  supreme  dictator 
and  augur,  while  acting  as  a  chorus  to  the  action  as  it 
progresses,  and  in  this  guise  obtruding  his  superior  and 
dubious  erudition  and  satiric  spleen.  This  attack  by 
Brabant  Junior,  the  younger  brother,  offered  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity of  reply  from  Jonson  in  "  Every  Man  out  of  His 
Humour,"  produced  Christmas,  1599. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  MOORLAND  GATE. 

BY  JOHN  MORTIMER. 

It's  olez  summer  where  th'  heart's  content, 

Tho'  wintry  winds  may  blow  ; 
An'  there's  never  a  gate  so  kind  to  th'  foot, 

As  th'  gate  one  likes  to  go. 

— Edwin  Waugh. 

FKOM  the  Pleasaunce  fields,  and  other  green  spaces  that 
lie  on  the  Cheshire  side  of  the  city,  you  may,  on 
clear  days,  looking  eastward,  see  the  long  hill  ridges 
known  as  the  Cheshire  Highlands,  and  as  your  eye  follows 
the  varied  sky  line,  you  may  come  upon  a  wart-like 
excrescence,  which  marks  the  whereabouts  of  a  solitary 
farm  house  perched  up  there,  thirteen  hundred  feet,  it 
may  be,  above  the  sea  level,  and  open  to  all  the  winds 
that  blow.  This  sturdy,  stone  homestead,  standing  by  a 
lofty  stone-dyked  road,  and  with  the  moors  and  rough 
pastures  lying  about  it,  I  have  called  the  Moorland  Gate. 
The  word  "  gate,"  as  Edwin  Waugh  uses  it  in  his  song, 
means,  in  the  Lancashire  dialect,  a  road,  path,  or  way,  and 
in  that  sense  will  serve  me  for  a  title,  and  otherwise 
fit  in  well  enough  for  my  purpose,  but  I  should  explain 
that  the  place  I  am  describing  has  a  veritable  and  notable 
gate  associated  with  it,  from  whence,  in  part,  has  been 
derived  the  name  by  which  it  is  commonly  known.  To 
this  high  place  among  the  hills  do  1  often  longingly  turn 
my  town-wearied  eyes,  and  my  eager  steps  also,  when 
occasion  serves,  for  from  thence  is  to  be  got  one  of  the 
fairest  prospects  obtainable  in  these  parts,  and  as  for  tho- 
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air  up  there,  my  friend  the  Scholar  Gypsy — who  has 
travelled  in  many  lands — assures  me  that  he  has  never 
breathed  any  of  a  more  bracing  quality. 

To  reach  the  village  at  the  hill  foot,  where  my  walk 
often  begins,  I  have  to  make  a  journey  of  a  dozen  miles 
by  rail,  and,  as  on  my  last  visit,  I  had  only  the  morning 
hours  at  my  disposal,  it  was  necessary  to  rise  betimes,  long 
before  the  sun  indeed.  Now  this  is  not  an  easy  thing  on 
a  cold  January  morning,  as  you  will  admit.  Even  poets 
find  it  inconvenient  to  leave  their  couches  at  such  seasons, 
for  what  says  Burns : — 

Up  in  the  mornin's  no  for  me, 
Up  in  the  mornin'  early, 
I'd  rather  gae  supperless  to  my  bed, 
Than  rise  in  the  mornin'  early. 

But,  for  some  of  us  who  are  not  poets,  "  hills  draw  like 
heaven,"  as  Mrs.  Browning  says,  and  the  prospect  was 
good  enough  to  compensate  one  for  the  loss  of  a  little 
sleep,  and  put  one  in  the  vigorous  mood  of  Tennyson's 
sailor  boy, 

Who  rose  at  dawn,  and  fired  with  hope, 

Shot  o'er  the  seething  harbour  bar, 
Aud  reached  the  ship,  and  caught  the  rope, 

And  whistled  to  the  morning  star. 

Indeed,  I  found  myself  repeating  those  lines  as  I  made 
my  way  through  silent  streets  at  that  grey  hour 

When  east  and  west,  without  a  breath, 
Mix  their  dim  lights  like  life  and  death. 

As  I  passed  along  the  boundary  of  a  park  in  one  of  the 
great  thoroughfares  to  the  south  of  the  city,  I  could  see 
within  the  railing  some  golden  blooms  of  winter  aconite 
gemming  the  soil  round  the  bole  of  a  holly-tree  like 
"stars  that  in  earth's  firmament  do  shine."  It  was  a 
refreshing  and  hopeful  sight,  full  of  all  the  promise  of 
the  spring,  ior  is  not  this  winter  aconite  otherwise  known 
as  Eranthis,  a  word  which  translated  means  spring  flower, 
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and  is  it  not  one  of  the  earliest  blooms  of  the  year,  coming 
even  before  the  snowdrop  comes  ?  While  I  looked  at  the 
flowers  there  came  to  my  ear,  from  distant  branches  bare, 
the  chirruping  of  newly-wakened  birds,  and  the  sweet 
matin-song  of  a  thrush. 

When  I  reached  the  suburban  station  the  daylight  had 
broadened  out,  and  as  one  travelled  forwards  in  the  train 
the  sun  could  be  seen  peeping  over  a  crest  of  the  land  and 
shimmering  with  pale  brightness  through  a  woodland 
place  that  bordered  the  railway  line.  Journeys  like  these 
sometimes  have  their  pleasant  surprises,  and  so  it  happened 
on  this  occasion,  that  while  the  train  waited  for  awhile  at 
a  junction,  there  rose  from  a  near  compartment  the  sweet 
fresh  voice  of  a  child  who  was  singing,  and  the  burden  of 
her  song  was — 

List !  'tis  music  stealing, 
Over  the  rippling  sea. 

The  voice  was  near  by,  but  for  one  listener  it  was  the  echo 
of  a  far-away  melody,  the  revival  of  a  song  familiar  in 
one's  youth,  so  when  the  fair  singer  went  on  to  tell  her 
fellow  passengers  in  the  train,  and  the  guards  and  porters 
on  the  platform,  how — 

Music  sounds  the  sweetest, 

When  o'er  the  moonlit  sea, 
We  sail  in  our  bark  the  fleetest, 

To  a  sweet  melody, 

one  seemed  to  touch  the  happy  isles  again,  and  to  be 
carried  back  to  that  "  fair  lost  land  of  Lyonnesse,"  which 
lies  by  the  silent  shores  of  memory. 

The  clock  from  the  belfry  of  the  church  among  the 
leafless  limes  was  chiming  a  tolerably  early  hour  as  I 
entered  the  village,  where  the  good  women  folk  were 
already  astir,  drawing  water  from  the  fountain  or  tidying 
their  house  fronts.  With  passing  salutations  from  one  or 
another  of  these  villagers,  I  left  them  behind,  and  turned 
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my  steps  to  the  steep  hill  road,  and  so  by  the  groups  of 
cottages,  stone-faced  yet  cheerful,  with  their  evergreen 
creepers  on  the  walls  and  their  little  patches  of  grey  old 
garden  ground.  Here  one  could  see,  even  in  these  wintry 
days,  not  only  fragrant  rosemary  and  thyme,  and  the 
virginal  Christmas  roses,  but  pale  primroses,  starveling 
pansies,  double  daisies  and  lingering  blooms  of  white  rock 
and  wallflower.  The  doves  were  at  the  windows  of  the 
woodwright's  house,  as  I  passed  that  cheerful  habitation 
somewhat  withdrawn  from  the  road,  and  showing  there  its 
shining  window-spaces  filled  with  plants,  its  inviting  open 
doorway  and  its  restful  stone  bench  in  front.  Soon  after 
I  had  turned  into  the  higher  hill  road  where  the  finger- 
post points  its  way  to  the  Moorland  Gate,  I  heard  the 
challenge  of  the  watch  dog  from  that  tree-shaded  farm- 
house, "  The  Sycamores."  As  I  approached  that  familiar 
homestead  I  couid  not  help  contrasting  the  aspect  of 
things  with  what  I  had  seen  there  on  my  previous  visit. 
It  was  on  the  day  following  that  of  Christmas,  and  when  I 
left  town  there  was  not  on  roof  or  roadway  "  the  least 
white  star  of  snow."  Up  in  the  hill  places,  however,  I 
found  it  deep-drifted,  and  whirled  by  the  wind  into  fan- 
tastic wreaths.  At  "  The  Sycamores,"  where  the  icicles 
hung  from  the  eaves,  it  had  gathered  thickly,  so  that  the 
little  pathway  that  leads  to  the  house  front  was  choked 
with  it,  and  the  doorway  was  banked  up,  barring  all 
entrance  in  that  direction.  Here,  too,  the  drift  was  deep, 
reaching  high  up  the  wall  on  one  side  of  the  road  and 
sloping  down  to  the  other.  It  was  the  only  bit  of  real 
winter  weather  that  one  had  yet  experienced.  On  this 
later  day  the  prospect  was  more  cheerful  and  spring-like. 
The  sun  was  shining  brightly  over  the  rocky  moorland 
crest,  and  in  its  warm  beams  the  rime  that  had  gathered 
overnight  on  blade  of  grass,  or  rush,  or  heather  twig,  was 
fast  dissolving. 
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When  I  had  passed  up  those  higher  reaches  of  the  road 
where  the  way  is  fringed  with  the  gold-tipped  gorse,  and  had 
come  out  upon  the  Moorland  Gate,  on  the  exposed  crest  of  the 
hill,  the  air  was  nipping  and  eager,  and  the  wind  bit  shrewdly. 
Friendly  shelter,  however,  I  found  in  a  little  hollow, 
cushioned  with  bilberry  shrubs  and  heather  at  the  foot  of  a 
lofty  moss-stained  moorland  wall,  and  there  in  the  sun's 
genial  rays  I  could  rest  for  a  while  at  ease  and  discuss  with 
sharpened  appetite  a  modest  luncheon,  followed  by  a 
soothing  pipe.  I  had  the  place  all  to  myself,  and  there, 
with  the  bracing  moorland  air  all  round  me  and  the 
smiling  sunlit  sky  above  me,  I  seemed  to  have  reached  one 
of  the  serene  summits  of  life.  Vast  and  wide  is  the  view 
from  the  Moorland  Gate,  and  the  observant  eye  can  wander 
to  remote  distances  of  hill-top,  valley,  and  plain.  Not  far 
away  and  beyond  the  bit  of  rugged  plantation  I  could  see 
the  solitary  farm  house,  near  which  are  some  mysterious 
upright  stones.  Of  the  "  stwoans  that  built  George  Biddler's 
oven,"  we  know  that — 

They  were  brought  from  Blakeney  quarr, 

but  from  what  quarry  these  were  hewn  or  for  what  purpose 
they  were  set  up,  no  man  knoweth.  Among  those  who 
have  tried  to  solve  the  riddle  was  that  quaint  eccentric- 
minded  member  of  our  Club,  the  old  surveyor,  who,  though 
half  blind  as  it  seemed  in  his  shortsightedness,  yet  had  a 
passion  for  mountaineering,  and  managed  to  climb  such 
perilous  rocky  ridges  as  the  razor-edged  Crib  Goch,  on 
Snowdon,  a  summit  with  which  in  all  its  paths,  precipitous 
or  other,  he  became  as  familiar  as  he  was  with  the  streets 
of  his  more  accustomed  city.  I  remember  that  I  first 
made  his  acquaintance  in  the  visitors'  book  of  the  Inn  at 
Pen-y-Gwryd,  where  he  figured  as  an  observer  of  natural 
phenomena,  having  noted  down  there  how  he  had  seen  frost- 
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crystals  forming  themselves  horizontally  on  the  face  of 
a  rock  in  the  eye  of  a  strong  wind.  A  pointed  reference 
of  my  own  to  his  remarks  brought  us  together  personally, 
and  formed  the  basis  of  an  introduction.  To  have  found 
some  one  interested  in  those  frost-crystals  seemed  to  him 
to  be  the  finding  of  a  congenial  spirit.  It  was  a  subject 
he  never  wearied  of,  but  would  return  to  again  and  again 
with  the  undiminished  interest  of  one  who  had  made  a  most 
wonderful  discovery.  One  remembers  too,  how  deeply 
interested  he  was  in  these  moorland  stones,  how  he  photo- 
graphed them,  took  accurate  measurements  of  them,  made 
curious  guesses  as  to  the  reason  for  their  existence,  and 
treated  us  at  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  one  night  to 
a  learned  discussion  regarding  them.  Ah !  my  honest  old 
surveyor  with  the  sidelong  glance,  punster  and  peripatetic 
philosopher,  you  have  passed  away  to  your  rest,  and  now  lie 
where  "  nothing  comes  to  you  new  or  strange,"  but  these 
moorland  stones  still  stand  there  as  they  are  likely  to 
stand,  it  may  be  for  the  curious  questionings  of  generations 
yet  to  come. 

From  this  Moorland  Gate  I  passed  down  a  steep  hill 
into  a  corrie,  noting  how  the  white  hoar  frost  still  lingered 
in  the  cool  shadow  of  the  thick  tufted  rushes,  and  how  the 
red  deer  were  gathered  together  near  the  gateway  of  the 
wood  below,  through  which  the  keeper  brings  them  their 
daily  dole  of  provender.  He  had  been  there  already,  it 
seemed,  for  the  hay  lay  scattered  about  the  moor,  which 
accounted  for  the  upward-sniffing  nostrils  and  the  some- 
what resentful  toss  of  the  antlered  heads  as  the  herd 
moved  reluctantly  away  before  the  invading  stranger,  who 
had  presumed  to  trespass  upon  their  feeding  ground. 
Within  the  wood  there  was  an  all-pervading,  solemn, 
cathedral-like  stillness ;  not  a  breath  of  wind  stirred  the 
tree  tops,  and  not  even  a  rabbit  was  to  be  seen  among  the 
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rusted  bracken  or  on  the  deep-cushioned  carpet  that  was 
spread  out  beneath  the  pillared  larches.  It  seemed  a 
place  for  calm  thoughts  and  one  where  a  devotional  man 
might  worship  at  "  unwrought  altars." 

From  the  wood  the  land  descends  in  terrace-like  slopes 
to  the  plain  below,  and  as  I  passed  from  one  to  another  of 
these  in  my  downward  way  I  surveyed  the  great  expanse 
before  me  and  thought  of  the  spring,  which,  in  the  golden 
aconite,  and  in  singing  of  birds,  had  already  given  promise 
of  its  coming.  When  last  I  had  passed  that  way  the  long 
pike  pool  was  frozen,  but  now  the  limpid  water  lapped 
freely  about  the  marginal  fringe  of  the  brown-tipped 
rushes.  The  red-berried  holly  had  disappeared  from  the 
window  panes  of  that  little  room  in  the  orchard-fronted 
Boar's  Head,  where,  on  that  wintry  day,  two  of  us  ate  our 
sandwiches,  drank  cold  ale,  and  smoked  our  pipes,  beside  a 
glowing  fire.  Down  in  the  plain  below,  but  distance- 
dimmed,  as  viewed  from  the  hill  slopes,  lay  Sleepy  Hollow, 
where  the  first  snowdrop  lifts  its  head.  If  I  had  not 
sought  the  hill  summits  I  should  have  been  in  that 
sheltered  spot  looking  for  the  flower,  and  pretty  certain 
too,  of  finding  it,  even  in  the  January  days.  Behind  that 
pale,  meek  firstling  I  could,  as  with  prophetic  eye,  see  all 
the  rest  of  the  sweet  procession,  until  the  floral  train 
had  reached  from  the  Hollow  to  the  Moorland  Gate — 
primroses  in  the  meadow  places,  anemones  and  hyacinths 
in  the  copses,  rosy  plumelets  on  the  emerald-budding 
larches,  shy  violets,  and  after  these  wild  roses  and  honey- 
suckle in  the  up  ward- trending  lanes,  delicate  scented 
mountain  pansies,  dappling  with  pale  gold  the  coarse  grasses 
of  the  highest  pastures,  and,  when  the  autumn  shall  come, 
the  heather  in  bloom,  with  glorious  purple  patches  of  it 
carpeting  that  favourite  retreat  of  mine  on  the  hill  slopes 
where  the  moorland  is  bordered  by  a  belt  of  sombre  pines. 
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BY    LEHMANN    J.    OPPENHEIMER. 

THE  word  "Art"  has  such  a  wide  range  of  meanings 
(from  painting  and  sculpture  at  the  one  end  of  the 
scale,  to  all  that  is  not  nature  at  the  other),  that  I  will,  at 
the  outset,  say  that  I  shall  use  it  in  the  sense  of  "  any 
work  of  man  capable  of  giving  sensuous  pleasure  to  others, 
through  the  medium  of  the  eye  or  ear";  and  in  "Didactic 
Art "  I  wish  to  include  all  Art  which  fulfils  a  purpose 
beyond  the  mere  giving  of  pleasure. 

Didacticism  seems  to  me  to  be  of  two  principal  orders — 
direct,  when  the  purpose  is  distinctly  expressed,  and 
indirect,  when  the  artist  influences  our  beliefs,  not  by 
definite  precepts,  but  by  creating  an  atmosphere  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  his  own  ideas.  The  latter  kind  is 
naturally  far  more  prevalent  than  the  former,  for  the  work 
of  any  great  artist  who  works  with  sincerity  is  almost 
bound  to  be  pervaded  by  the  feeling  engendered  in  him 
by  his  particular  philosophy  of  life.  Not  only  is  this 
indirect  didacticism  more  widespread  than  the  direct,  but, 
what  might  not,  perhaps,  on  first  thoughts  be  so  evident, 
it  is  more  powerful  in  its  operation.  In  my  opinion,  at 
least,  many  an  old  Gothic  cathedral,  with  its  aspiring 
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piers  and  bowing  vaults,  with  its  solemn  mystery  and 
far-away  radiance  beyond  the  chequered  lights  and  glooms, 
has  done  more  than  all  the  arguments  of  Pope  and  Milton 
to  "  vindicate  "  or  "justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man."  All 
great  art  seems  to  be  didactic  in  this  indirect  sense,  and  if 
we  wish  to  enjoy  the  sensuous  pleasure  that  any  great 
artist  is  capable  of  giving,  I  am  afraid  we  must  consent  to 
be  influenced  to  some  extent  by  his  philosophy,  however 
much  we  may  disagree  with  it.  From  the  nature  of  the 
case  I  cannot  support  this  by  argument ;  I  can  do  no  more 
than  state  my  own  experience. 

Direct  didactic  art  has  generally  tried  to  accomplish  its 
purpose  through  the  emotions,  but  there  is  one  section, 
distinguished  by  the  inculcation  of  the  artist's  principles 
through  argument  or  precept,  which  has  taken  a  prominent 
position  in  recent  literature,  and  of  which  Pope's  "Essay  on 
Man "  is  a  typieal  example.  It  is  impossible,  however, 
to  define  this  class  absolutely,  for  the  same  work  of  art 
may  appeal  emotionally  to  one  through  whose  mind  the 
arguments  have  often  passed,  and  yet  be  intellectually 
didactic  to  any  other.  The  weakness  of  this  kind  of  art, 
if  intentionally  didactic,  is  very  evident,  for  on  the  first 
class  of  readers  the  teaching  is  wasted,  and  to  the  second 
class  the  didactic  portions,  if  read  in  the  cold  clear  light 
of  reason,  cease  to  give  artistic  pleasure.  Not  that  there 
is  no  pleasure  derived  from  this  kind  of  reading,  but  it  is 
of  a  different  order  from  the  sensuous  delight  in  true  art, 
and  more  akin  to  that  resulting  from  the  solution  of  a 
difficult  mathematical  problem.  The  author's  intention, 
then,  is  only  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  those  readers  (only  too 
numerous)  who  choose  to  read  passages  appealing  to  the 
intellect  in  the  heat  of  emotion,  and  in  that  of  the  few, 
who,  having  first  read  the  book  intellectually  and  assimi- 
lated it,  afterwards  read  it  as  a  work  of  art ;  and  these 
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might  have  mastered  the  thoughts  with  greater  ease  in 
another  form,  for  art  is  generally  somewhat  vague,  sugges- 
tive, and  unfathomable. 

There  is  something  much  more  satisfactory  about  direct 
didacticism  of  the  emotional  order:  the  artist  does  not 
condescend  to  the  province  of  the  logician ;  he  merely 
states  his  beliefs  emotionally,  and  trusts  to  the  emotion  to 
carry  conviction  with  it.  As  all  direct  didactic  painting, 
and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  greatest  productions  of 
literature  teach  in  this  manner,  a  most  difficult  problem 
is  forced  on  our  attention,  namely,  the  nature  of  the 
emotion  by  means  of  which  artists  would  mould  our 
opinions  and  guide  our  actions. 

One  view  is  that  held  by  Mr.  Balfour,  who  believes 
that  "  in  the  thrill  of  some  deep  emotion  we  have  for  an 
instant  caught  a  far-off  reflection  of  Divine  beauty." 
"  We  may  liken  ourselves,"  he  says,  "  to  the  members  of 
some  endless  procession  winding  along  the  borders  of  a 
sunlit  lake.  Towards  each  individual  there  will  shine 
along  its  surface  a  moving  lane  of  splendour  where  the 
ripples  catch  and  deflect  the  light  in  his  direction ;  while 
on  either  hand  the  waters,  which  to  his  neighbour's 
eyes  are  brilliant  in  the  sun,  for  him  lie  dull  and 
undistinguished.  So  may  all  possess  a  like  enjoyment  of 
loveliness.  So  do  all  owe  it  to  one  unchanging  source. 
And  if  there  be  an  endless  variety  in  the  immediate 
objects  from  which  we  severally  derive  it,  I  know  not, 
after  all,  that  this  should  furnish  any  matter  for  regret." l 
Truly  it  must  be  delightful  to  be  able  to  accept  Mr. 
Balfour's  view,  for  artistic  emotion  would  then  not  only 
give  the  intensest  pleasure,  but  would  also  be  exalted  at 
least  as  high  as  reason;  a  guarantee,  according  to  its 

1  Balfour.     "  Foundations  of  Belief,"  Part  IV.,  Chapter  6. 
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intensity,  of  the  truth  of  the  artist's  message.  Nor  are 
the  artists  few  who  are  willing  to  lead  us.  Confining  our 
attention  to  the  present  century,  we  have  Kuskin,  G.  F. 
Watts,  and  Carlyle,  all  of  whom  have  given  up  the  best 
part  of  their  lives  to  the  task.  Wordsworth  went  so  far  as 
to  say,  " Every  great  poet  is  a  teacher:  I  wish  either  to  be 
considered  as  a  teacher  or  as  nothing." 2  Shelley,  Byron, 
Clough,  Arnold,  Browning,  and  Tennyson  have  all  tried  to 
show  us  the  right  way  to  look  on  life ;  indeed,  amongst 
the  great  poets  of  the  century  Keats  and  perhaps  Scott 
stand  almost  alone  in  their  lack  of  didacticism  :  happy, 
indeed,  ought  one  to  be  with  such  incentives  to  inquire, 
and  such  guides  to  point  the  road — only,  perhaps, 
somewhat  puzzled  that  they  seem  to  point  to  different 
roads. 

The  other  view  of  the  aesthetic  emotion  is  less  attractive. 
According  to  it  there  is  no  discoverable  relation  between 
the  elevation  of  the  feeling  and  the  truth  of  the  message. 
In  the  process  of  evolution  aesthetic  pleasure,  though  of 
no  use  in  itself  for  the  preservation  of  the  species, 
happened  to  be  co-related  to  some  useful  quality,  and  was 
in  this  chance  way  fixed  in  man.  I  give  the  view  in  one  of 
its  most  typical  forms ;  of  course  evolution  is  not  an 
element  essential  to  it  in  its  present  bearing,  the  only 
important  point  is  the  disbelief  that  the  emotion  in  any 
way  reflects  divine  beauty.  To  those  who  hold  this  view 
emotional  didacticism  must  be  a  mere  excrescence  in  a 
work  of  art,  an  excrescence  which  must  be  tolerated  in  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  best  literature  of  the  world,  if 
that  is  to  be  enjoyed,  but  the  fact  will  remain  to  them  that 
the  very  highest  art  of  all  must  be  undidactic,  and  they 
will  be  reassured  by  remembering  that,  though  the  list  of 

*  Letter  to  Sir  George  Beaumont. 
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great  writers  of  this  class  is  short  indeed,  it  contains  the 
name  of  him  who  is  almost  universally  admitted  to  be 
the  greatest  of  artists. 

It  may  be  urged  that  this  lack  of  direct  didacticism  in 
Shakespeare  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  dramatic 
form,  but  when  we  find  that  the  work  of  most  great 
dramatic  writers  is  suffused  with  their  way  of  looking 
upon  life,  when,  in  some  of  our  more  modern  dramatists, 
such  as  Ibsen,  a  desire  to  teach  is  apparent  almost 
throughout  their  plays,  this  explanation  will  hardly  suffice. 
Even  in  the  work  of  an  artist  like  Browning,  who  has  not 
only  written  almost  exclusively  in  dramatic  form,  but  has 
also,  if  we  can  infer  anything  from  his  poem  "House," 
deliberately  tried  to  conceal  his  own  opinions,  we  cannot 
read  for  long  without  being  affected  by  the  persistent 
recurrence  of  optimistic  themes,  without  feeling  that  he 
was  one  who — 

.     .     .    never  doubted  clouds  would  break, 

Never  dreamed  though  right  were  worsted,  wrong  would  triumph. 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better — sleep  to  wake.* 

So  assuredly,  indeed,  has  Browning  failed  to  conceal 
himself,  that  after  reading  '•'  At  the  Mermaid "  and 
"  House  "  consecutively  (the  two  poems  are  placed,  as  if 
purposely,  together),  one  feels  tempted  to  alter  two  of  his 
lines,  and  say — 

All  that  Shakespeare  had  been,  without  knowing  it, 
Browning  would  fain  know  he  was,  without  being  it. 

I  have  so  far  taken  it  for  granted  that  Shakespeare's 
dramas  are  indidactic,  but  I  find  that  many  writers  are  of 
a  different  opinion.  According  to  Emerson,  "We  have  hi& 
recorded  convictions  on  those  questions  which  knock  for 
answer  at  every  heart — on  life  and  death,  on  love,  on 
wealth  and  poverty,  on  the  prizes  of  life  and  the  ways 

3  Epilogue  to  "  Asolando." 
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whereby  we  come  at  them,"  and  further  on  in  the  same 
essay  he  asks,  "  What  point  of  morals,  of  manners,  of 
economy,  of  philosophy,  of  religion,  of  taste,  of  the 
conduct  of  life  has  he  not  settled  ? " 4  Where  we  are  to- 
find  these  "recorded  convictions"  I  know  not:  other 
dramatic  writers  have  let  us  into  their  secrets  by  harping 
continually  on  certain  themes,  or  by  expressing  their  own 
thoughts  more  emotionally  than  others ;  but  Shakespeare's 
work  shows  nothing  of  the  former  method,  and  his 
characters  have  expressed,  with  equal  strength  of  emotion, 
opposite  opinions  on  almost  every  subject  of  importance : 
it  seems  to  me,  indeed,  that  those  readers  who  believe  in< 
Shakespeare's  didacticism  derive  their  ideas  of  his  purpose 
from  those  passages  which  most  accurately  reflect  their  own 
minds,  and  so  appeal  most  to  them.  There  are  many,  for 
instance,  who  find  their  religions  beliefs  strengthened  by 
such  lines  as — 

In  the  great  hand  of  God  I  stand  ;  and,  thence, 
Against  the  undivulged  pretence  I  fight 
Of  treasonous  malice.5 

But  a  pessimist  would  find  just  as  emotional  and  convincing 
the  view  of  life  presented  to  us  later  in  the  same  play — 

Life's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player, 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage 
And  then  is  heard  no  more  :  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury 
Signifying  nothing.6 

I  remember  listening  once  to  a  lecturer  on  physiognomy, 
who  tried  to  add  force  to  his  arguments  by  claiming 
Shakespeare  as  a  firm  believer  in  the  possibility  of  reading 
the  inner  man  from  the  outer,  quoting  in  support  Caesar's 


4  R.  W.  Emerson.     "  Representative  Men  :  Shakespeare ;  or,  the  Poet." 

5  "  Macbeth,"  Act  II.,  so.  3. 

6  "Macbeth,"  Act  V.,  sc.  5. 
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speech  on  the  character  of  Cassius ;  yet  we  read  elsewhere 
that — 

Nature  with  a  beauteous  wall 
Doth  oft  close  in  pollution/ 

And  in  another  play  we  find  the  still  more  forcible  remark 
that — 

There's  no  art 
To  find  the  mind's  construction  in  the  face.8 

This  may  be  thought  rather  trivial,  but  if  we  take  a 
more  serious  question,  one  upon  which  Shakespeare 
evidently  pondered  much  from  the  frequency  of  its  recur- 
rence, that  of  free-will  and  fatalism,  we  shall  find,  I  think, 
just  as  much  divergence  in  the  opinions  expressed. 
Here  are  some  on  the  side  of  determinism — 

Fate,  show  thy  force  :  ourselves  we  do  not  owe  ; 
What  is  decreed  must  be  : — and  be  this  so.9 

Alas,  our  frailty  is  the  cause,  not  we  ! 
For  such  as  we  are  made  of,  such  we  be.10 

On  the  other  hand — 

This  is  the  excellent  foppery  of  the  world,  that  when  we  are  sick  in 
fortune — often  the  surfeit  of  our  own  behaviour — we  make  guilty  of  our 
disasters  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars  ;  as  if  we  were  villains  by  necessity.11 

'Tis  in  ourselves  that  we  are  thus  or  thus  .  .  .  the  power  and 
corrigible  authority  .  .  .  lies  in  our  wills.12 

Besides  these  opposite  opinions  many  wavering  ones  are 
suggested  which  hardly  range  themselves  on  either  side ; 
as,  for  instance,  in  that  curious  passage  where  Constance 
implores  the  Dauphin  to — 

Alter  not  the  doom  fore-thought  by  Heaven,1  * 


7  "  Twelfth  Night,"  Act  I,,  sc.  2.  £  "Macbeth,"  Act  I.,  sc.  4. 

»  "  Twelfth  Night,"  Act  I.,  sc.  5.  l°  "Twelfth  Night,"  Act  II.,  sc.  2. 

1 '  "King  Lear,"  Act  I.,  sc.  2.  IZ  " Othello,"  Act  1.,  sc.  3. 

"  "King  John,"  Act  III.,  sc.  1. 
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or  in  Hamlet's  speech — 

There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will.1* 

I  think  this  will  be  enough  to  show  that  there  is  no 
direct  didacticism  in  the  work  of  Shakespeare :  but  I  am 
inclined  to  go  further  and  say  that  even  indirect  didac- 
ticism is  as  little  present  as  is  possible  in  art  which  has 
to  deal  with  great  thoughts;  for,  though  his  dramas 
undoubtedly  broaden  our  minds,  through  putting  them  in 
touch  with  so  many  different  sides  to  any  question,  this  is 
rather  a  negative  form  of  didacticism  than  otherwise, 
when  no  bias  is  shown  towards  any  side. 

There  are  many  who,  while  admitting  that  nothing  but 
endless  contradiction  can  be  extracted  from  definite 
expressions  of  opinion  in  the  dramas,  however  much 
these  may  bear  the  stamp  of  deep  convictions,  neverthe- 
less think  that  "in  the  moral  justice  which  is  displayed 
in  the  development  of  the  actions " 15  Shakespeare's 
teaching  is  to  be  found.  Taking  "  King  Lear,"  for 
instance,  they  will  read  into  it,  as  a  whole,  the  belief 
expressed  by  Edgar — 

The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
Make  instruments  to  plague  us.1' 

Lear  falls  a  victim  to  his  violent  passions  and  Gloster 
to  his  lax  morals,  while  Edgar,  acting  throughout  from  pure 
motives  and  with  wise  forethought,  conquers  at  last.  The 
characters,  in  other  words,  work  out  their  own  destinies. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  take  as  the  drift  of  the  play, 
if  it  must  have  one,  that  terrible  speech  of  Gloster's — 

As  flies  to  wanton  boys  are  we  to  the  Gods, 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport, a  r 

*«  "Hamlet,"  Act V.,  ac.  2. 

'*  Gervinus.    "Shakespeare  Commentaries.1'    Translation  by  F.  E.  Bunnett  (p.  894). 

1 «  "  King  Lear,"  Act  V.,  EC.  3.  >T  "  King  Lear,"  Act  IV.,  BC.  1. 
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when  the  man,  who  throughout  the  action  of  the  drama 
has  hardly  shown  a  single  trait  which  might  redeem  his 
villainy,  dies  happy  in  the  thought  of  how  he  was 
beloved,  when  the  fool's  faithfulness  entails  his  death,  and 
when  Cordelia  is  hung,  with  the  consciousness,  however 
mistaken,  that  guilt  has  triumphed,  poetic  justice  can 
only  be  admitted  either  on  the  supposition  of  a  heaven 
and  hell  in  the  mind,  or  by  the  belief  in  another  world 
where  the  wrongs  of  this  are  righted.  I  can  find  nothing 
in  the  play  to  support  the  first  supposition,  and  much 
against  it  in  the  deaths  of  Edmund  and  Goneril  without  a 
sign  of  pricking  conscience,  and  on  immortality,  as  on 
other  points,  we  search  in  vain  amongst  contradictory 
passages  for  Shakespeare's  own  conviction,  Prospero's 
speech,  the  grandest  and  most  emotional  expression  of 
belief,  being  also  the  most  ambiguous.  In  fact,  the  only 
sense  in  which  Shakespeare's  dramas  are  a  "criticism  of 
life"  is  that  in  which,  as  Caird  says,  "beauty  is  always  a 
criticism  upon  ugliness,  or  a  good  man  upon  a  bad  one."18 
He  has  given  us  the  essence,  as  it  were,  of  nature  so 
perfectly  that  whatever  views  we  derive  from  the  study  of 
nature  herself  will  simply  be  intensified  by  our  study  of 
the  dramas. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  then,  we  find  that  the 
most  indefensible  of  all  forms  of  art  is  that  which  appeals 
to  the  intellect ;  in  other  words,  that  which  is  ordinarily 
understood  by  didactic  art  in  the  narrow  sense.  Direct 
didacticism  of  the  emotional  order  we  must  regard  as  a 
blemish  if  the  emotion  be  a  chance  one,  but  if  it  be  a 
glimpse  of  divine  beauty  which  so  moves  our  deepest 
feelings  then  we  are  bound  to  consider  the  art  which  so 
teaches  us  the  greatest  of  all  art,  the  key  to  truth  and  the 

11  Edward  Caird.     "  Essays  in  Literature  and  Philosophy." 
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crown  of  human  endeavour.  Didacticism  of  the  indirect 
kind  we  may  trace,  in  varying  degrees  of  intensity, 
through  the  whole  range  of  great  art,  from  its  vague  and 
shadowy  half-existence  in  Shakespeare,  through  more 
definitely  perceived  expressions  in  painting  and  sculpture 
to  architecture,  where  it  is  an  all-important  element,  and 
to  music,  which  is  hardly  conceivable  apart  from  it ;  and 
though,  like  Plato  in  his  Republic,  we  may  exclude  from 
our  lives  all  art  which  creates  an  atmosphere  inimical  to 
our  beliefs,  still  if  we  will  not  forego  the  enjoyment  we 
cannot  escape  the  influence. 

Of  course  only  the  first  of  these  objections  to  didac- 
ticism is  relevant  from  the  artist's  point  of  view.  Whether 
his  art  be  an  outcome  of  a  creative  impulse,  or  of  a  desire 
to  give  pleasure,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  at  the  same  time  attempt  to  impress  on  us  his 
views ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  why,  if  he  wishes  to  affect 
our  conduct  or  belief,  he  should  not  clothe  his  ideas  in  all 
the  eloquence  of  passion,  in  all  the  imperious  magic  of 
music,  why  he  should  not  borrow  the  gorgeous  melancholy 
of  autumnal  sunset  or  the  peace  of  mountain  solitude  if 
thereby  he  can  the  more  effectually  bring  our  lives  into 
harmony  with  his  own  best  and  deepest  convictions. 


BOUND  THE  ACEOPOLIS  OF  ATHENS  : 

A   MOONLIGHT    REMINISCENCE. 
BY   W.    V.    BURGESS. 

THROUGH  the  heat  and  sunshine  of  a  Greek  summer 
day  we  have  wandered  among  the  fallen  glories  of 
Athens,  its  ancient  monuments,  its  beauties  of  art.  The 
approach  of  evening  now  finds  us  in  that  square  of  the 
modern  city  which  is  overlooked  by  the  palace  of  the 
King.  Before  us,  gardens  of  orange  and  oleander  stand 
where  once  the  groves  of  the  Muses  gave  shade  to  Hellenic 
poet '  and  philosopher.  Behind  us  rest  those  piles  of 
antique  treasures  which,  despite  their  ruin,  ever  stand 
synonymous  with  what  is  nearest  perfection  in  all  art  and 
human  culture. 

Gradually  daylight  fades,  the  valleys  fill  with  a  rich  red 
glow,  through  which  tower  the  strange  classic  hills,  as  in 
a  sea  of  blood.  Then  greyness  and  darkness,  followed  by 
low  lines  of  tremulous  radiance,  and  the  moon  rises  in  a 
vast  field  of  translucent  blue. 

Fane  and  temple  of  Periclean  grandeur  we  have  con- 
templated by  sunlight,  and  now  to  gather  impressions  of 
these  same  marvels  by  moonlight  is  the  desire  which  fills 
our  hearts. 

The  moon  chances  to  be  at  her  full  as  we  round  the 
palace  gardens,  and,  descending  a  slight  declivity,  move 
towards  those  low  undulating  hills  which  hide  from  us  the 
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purple  water  of  the  Peloponnesian  seas,  then  shortly 
crossing  a  plot  of  tangled  weed  and  briar  we  emerge  upon 
an  open  plateau,  and  suddenly  stand  before  the  mighty 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Zeus.  Description  fails  to  give 
adequate  idea  of  the  sublime  grandeur  of  the  sixteen 
stupendous  columns  which  remain  of  the  hundred  shafts  of 
fluted  marble  that  once  formed  this  gigantic  fane.  There 
they  stand  in  all  their  stately  massiveness,  their  perfect 
Corinthian  capitals  bridged  together  by  huge  blocks  of 
architrave,  their  colossal  bases  cross-shadowed  by  each 
other  in  moonlight  as  brilliant  as  is  the  light  of  many  a 
winter's  sun  at  home.  Sufficient  contentment  is  it  to  gaze 
upon  these  surviving  pillars,  full  of  streogth  and  grace, 
and  though  we  wonder  what  in  entirety  its  glory  must 
have  been,  for  the  moment  we  desire  nothing  beyond  the 
influence  of  its  remaining  beauty.  These  isolated  blocks 
stand  upon  a  platform  built  on  the  slopes  of  Ilissus,  that 
classic  stream  immortalised  by  the  Phaedrus  dialogue  of 
Plato.  Water,  the  purest  and  best  of  the  city,  is  still 
carried  hence  by  Athenian  maidens  as  of  old,  and  here 
imagination  pictures  the  uncouth  figure  of  Socrates  in  a 
setting  of  plane-tree  and  Adiantum  discoursing  on  the 
rhetorical  merits  of  the  orator  Lysias.  The  present, 
however,  is  made  all  too  real  by  sounds  proceeding  from 
one  angle  of  the  plateau  which  is  occupied  by  a  summer 
cafe,  where  wine-sipping  and  card-playing  are  being  sand- 
wiched with  much  lusty  swearing  of  oaths,  partly  Christian 
and  partly  pagan. 

Across  the  valley  the  long  irregular  ridge  of  Mount 
Hymettus  stands  out  in  silvery  distinctness,  and  its  slopes 
are  still  covered  with  wild  thyme,  over  which  the  bees 
hum  as  when  more  than  a  score  of  centuries  ago  Aristo- 
phanes wrote  of  the  honey  of  Attica  in  his  comedy  "  The 
Peace." 
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We  move  towards  the  further  limits  of  the  temple  area, 
and  as  we  recline  against  a  sculptured  marble  acanthus 
leaf  of  cyclopean  size,  sounds  of  music  reach  us  from  the 
shadowy  obscurity  of  the  lower  ground,  where  we  can 
imagine  some  pagan  procession  is  winding  its  way  with 
singing  children  bearing  garlands  and  priestesses  leading 
bulls  for  the  sacrifice.  The  spirit  of  antiquity  breathes  so 
strongly  about  us  that  the  past  alone  seems  real,  and  the 
memory  of  the  blackened  skies  and  blazing  furnaces  of 
our  Northern  home  takes  but  the  semblance  of  a  dream, 
unreal,  and  incongruous. 

Passing  out  by  the  arch  of  Hadrian  we  leave  the  problem 
as  to  which  is  the  face  of  that  structure  unsolved,  for 
pillar,  pediment,  and  entablature  are  identical  on  both 
sides.  Skirting  the  base  of  the  citadel  rock  we  note  that 
the  old  contrast  of  magnificence  and  meanness  is  still 
perpetuated.  At  the  end  of  a  winding  lane,  amid  a  cluster 
of  hovels,  we  reach  the  monument  of  Lysicrates,  a  beautiful 
little  temple-shaped  building,  carved  with  friezes  in  low 
relief,  flanked  with  pure  Corinthian  columns,  and  erected 
to  bear  on  its  marble  dome  the  tripod  gained  by  Lysicrates 
at  the  Dionysian  games. 

Another  turn  to  the  right,  a  slight  ascent  over  heaps  of 
splintered  masonry,  and  we  stand  in  the  theatre  of 
Bacchus.  Resting  near  the  altar  of  that  wine-loving  god, 
we  observe  the  crouching  figure  of  a  marble  Silenus  and 
other  sculptured  fragments,  which  once  formed  a  portion 
of  the  ancient  proscenium.  Behind  sweeps  the  curve  of 
the  auditorium,  whose  tiers  were  capable  of  seating  thirty 
thousand  spectators.  The  first  row  of  seats  consisted  of 
marble  chairs,  some  of  which  are  still  in  situ,  and  must 
have  been  occupied  by  Attic  kings  and  heroes  of  imperish- 
able fame.  How  often  this  spot  has  witnessed  the  tragedies 
of  ^Eschylus,  or  echoed  the  odes  of  Sappho,  we  cannot  tell, 
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but  as  we  meditate  in  the  still,  lustrous  moonlight,  the 
music  of  singing  voices  again  comes  wafted  to  us,  awaken- 
ing the  melancholy  reflection  that  hardly  a  single  example 
of  ancient  Greek  music  has  survived  to  our  times.  We  may, 
however,  infer  to  what  high  standard  this  art  had  attained 
from  the  enthusiastic  descriptions  of  Euripides  and  Plato ; 
nor  was  it  only  that  vast  audiences  were  delighted  with  the 
musical  settings  of  Pindar  and  Sophocles,  but  we  conclude 
from  these  writers  that  music  was  a  more  essential  element 
in  Greek  education  than  it  is  even  in  our  own. 

The  base  of  the  Acropolis  on  this  side  appears  to  have 
been  arranged  in  terraces.  Following  the  lower  one,  we 
skirt  a  number  of  arches,  which  indicate  a  once  existing 
colonnade  connecting  the  theatre  of  Bacchus  with  that  of 
Herodes  Atticus.  Above  this  is  situated  the  temple  or 
hospital  of  ^Esculapius,  whose  inner  chamber  contains  a 
spring  of  water.  We  enter,  and  drink  of  that  particular 
element  which  the  ancient  physician  found  so  useful  an 
adjunct  to  his  hygienic  skill. 

Carefully  selecting  our  steps,  for  the  slope  is  steep  and 
everywhere  intersected  with  deep  excavations  and  crumb- 
ling walls,  we  stumble  towards  the  famous  theatre  of 
Herodes  Atticus,  erected  by  Tiberius  Claudius  in  memory 
of  his  wife.  Coming  upon  it  from  the  top,  we  can  clearly 
discern,  in  the  bright  moonlight,  the  great  semicircle  of 
marble  seats,  descending,  row  below  row,  to  the  marble 
pavement  beneath,  and  faced  by  an  enormous  ruined  wall 
of  pillars  and  arches. 

From  this  eminence  the  dark  blue  waters  of  the  ^Egean 
Sea  are  visible,  glittering  with  a  silver  ribbon-like  streak 
of  moonlight,  and  the  indistinct  outlines  of  ^Egina  and 
Argolis.  Away  inland  rises  the  crown  of  Mount  Pentelicus, 
from  whose  sides  were  quarried  those  immense  blocks  of 
marble  that  adorn  the  Acropolis. 
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Still  bearing  to  the  right,  over  banks  of  violets  and  blue 
aloes,  we  round  a  green  turfy  knoll,  and  lo !  there,  in  the 
full  light  of  the  moon,  straight  in  front  of  us,  looms  that 
classical  rock — around  which  the  world's  wealth  of  art  and 
literature  once  circled — the  Acropolis  of  Athens !  We 
have  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  have 
meditated  amid  the  enchantments  of  the  Alhambra,  have 
gazed  upon  the  domes  of  Sofia  and  Omar,  but  never  before 
have  so  keenly  felt  the  reality  of  the  dead  past.  Nothing 
in  all  the  world's  ruins  can  equal  in  dignity  and  majesty 
this  wondrous  pile  of  fane  and  temple.  Nothing,  apart 
from  one  fact,  has  so  influenced  the  world's  thought  as  has 
done  this  rock  of  memories  immortal. 

Earlier  in  the  day  we  had  passed  up  through  the 
Propylsea,  and  faced  the  matchless  Parthenon.  What 
beauty  of  proportion,  what  calm  impressiveness  still  lingers 
among  its  Doric  columns  and  despoiled  frieze  and  pedi- 
ments. Fitting  casket  for  that  colossal  masterpiece  of  the 
ages,  the  Athena  of  Phidias.  We  may  stand  upon  that 
marble  floor,  knowing,  without  any  manner  of  doubt,  that 
those  very  stones  have  echoed  to  the  tread  of  every  great 
Athenian  of  the  golden  age  of  Greece.  Although  the 
Parthenon  forms  the  chief  glory  of  the  Acropolis,  it  does 
not  constitute  its  sole  splendour,  for  close  at  hand,  nearer 
the  north  wall,  stands  the  Erectheum,  a  beautiful  Ionic 
temple  which  once  sheltered  the  sacred  Olive  of  Athena,, 
and  whose  Portico  of  Caryatides,  or  figure  pillars,  is  so 
justly  celebrated.  Flanking  the  western  front  of  the 
fluted  Doric  Propylsea  rests  the  perfect  little  temple  of  the 
Wingless  Victory ;  elsewhere  is  strewn  with  prostrate 
column  and  dislodged  marble.  It  is  as  if  time  had  waged 
war  against  genius  and  left  these  broken  fragments  of 
beauty  to  attest  its  victory. 

Leaving  the  shades  of  Cimon  and  Phidias,  Pericles  and 
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Demosthenes  in  possession  of  these  deserted  altars  and 
ruined  porticoes,  we  proceed  a  few  score  paces,  mount  a 
dozen  rock-hewn  steps,  and  seat  ourselves  on  the  summit 
of  Mars  Hill,  the  famous  Areopagus.  Below  us  a  thousand 
lights  twinkle  in  the  modern  city.  Away  yonder  lie  the 
plains  of  Marathon  (rendered  more  memorable,  it  must  be 
confessed,  by  literary  panegyrist  than  by  feats  of  arms) ; 
nearer,  the  moon  glints  on  the  Straits  of  Salarnis  and 
illuminates  the  ruins  of  Eleusis,  the  birthplace  of  ^Eschylus, 
but  even  these  things  sink  into  small  interest  before  the 
thought  that  here  Paul  delivered,  with  its  diplomatic 
opening,  that  undying  Christian  oration  which  has  since 
rung  down  the  ages  with  ever  increasing  force. 

Descending  quietly  we  pass  the  rocky  prison  where 
perished  by  hemlock  the  greatest  of  Greek  philosophers, 
Socrates,  and  as  we  plunge  into  the  shadow  of  the  Hill  of 
the  Nymphs  we  are  followed  by  the  haunting  memory  of 
his  last  strange  utterance — "Crito,  we  owe  a  cock  to 
^sculapius ;  discharge  the  debt,  and  by  no  means  omit 
it." 

Gaining  now  the  road  which  of  old  led  from  the  citadel 
to  the  gardens  of  the  Academy  we  presently  come  upon  an 
open  space  which  reveals  to  us  the  exquisitely  symmetrical 
Temple  of  Theseus,  the  most  perfectly  preserved  example 
of  Greek  work  the  ravage  of  time  has  spared  to  us. 

The  night  wears  late,  so  we  reluctantly  turn  from  the 
ancient  Acropolis,  and  thread  our  way  through  a  labyrinth 
of  modern  streets,  reflecting  that  though  the  flux  of  time 
may  decay  the  subtance  and  the  hand  of  man  mutilate 
the  form,  yet  shall  nothing  ever  dim  the  historical  splerj- 
dour  nor  obliterate  the  glory  which  clings  round  that 
colossal  remnant  of  shattered  greatness. 
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BY   EDMUND   MEKCEE. 

"  A  LEXICOGRAPHER,"  observed  Dr.  Johnson  in  his 
J\.  dictionary,  "is  a  harmless  drudge,  that  busies  him- 
self in  tracing  the  origin  and  detailing  the  signification  of 
words."  This  was  a  definition  from  hard  experience.  By 
the  time  he  reached  that  word  he  had  filled  two  large 
volumes,  half  a  yard  high,  a  foot  wide,  and  four  inches 
thick,  weighing  together  something  over  a  stone.  We 
know  how  ponderous  were  the  doctor's  opinions,  and  how 
original.  But  in  this  instance,  Julius  Scaliger,  the  philo- 
loger,  had  been  born  first.  He,  according  to  Nathan 
Bailey,  philologos,  was  used  to  thank  God  He  had  put  it 
into  the  hearts  of  some  men  to  make  dictionaries,  sug- 
gesting in  a  couple  of  well-known  lines,  that  when  any 
particularly  obnoxious  criminal  had  to  be  dispatched  his 
punishment  should  be  to  compile  lexicons. 

It  may,  from  these  words,  be  supposed  that  research 
into  this  subject  is  wholly  rigorous.  Yet  it  is  full  of 
interest  and  the  joy  of  humour.  A  matter  for  comment 
is  the  unanimity  with  which  histories  of  Literature — at  all 
events,  English  Literature — ignore  the  dictionary  makers. 
And  yet  there  is  somewhat  of  human  nature  in  this.  So 
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long  as  a  loaf  is  sweet  and  well  baked  a  man  troubles  him- 
self very  little  about  the  original  grains  of  corn  or  the 
farmers,  reapers,  millers,  and  bakers.  In  such  manner 
deals  the  literary  historian  with  words,  and  regards  with 
unconcern  the  Ruths  and  Autolycuses  of  the  literary  fields 
and  byways — which  personages  are  by  no  means  few  or 
unimportant. 

The  earliest  dictionaries  in  our  language  appeared 
towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  were,  at 
least,  bilingual.  The  second  language  was  invariably 
Latin,  the  clerical  and  scholarly  tongue,  a  knowledge  of 
which  was  sufficient  to  carry  a  man  through  the  literature 
and  countries  of  civilised  Europe.  The  first  dated  dic- 
tionary was  the  "  Catholicon  Anglicum,"  which  was  com- 
pleted in  manuscript  in  1483,  the  year  of  the  accession  of 
Richard  III.,  though  the  first  printed  edition  did  not 
appear  till  four  centuries  later  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Camden  and  Early  English  Text  Societies. 

The  earliest  printed  dictionary  at  present  known  was 
the  "  Promptorum  Parvulorum  sive  Clericorum,"  or  "  The 
Little  Expositor  or  Little  Discloser."  Its  author  was  a 
Norfolk  preaching  or  black  friar,  Richard  Fraunces,  whose 
professional  name  was  Galfredus  Grammaticus,  though  he 
was  better  known  to  everyday  people  as  Geoffrey  the 
Grammarian.  His  book  was  one  of  the  two  hundred  and 
twelve  printed  by  Caxton's  pupil,  Richard  Pynson,  whose 
list  shows  that  he  issued  it  in  1499,  though  its  author 
had,  it  is  supposed,  transcribed  manuscript  copies  of  it  as 
early  as  1440.  A  subsequent  edition  was  published  in 
1508  by  Julian  Notary,  and  then  Wynkyn  de  Worde  took 
it  in  hand  in  1510,  1512,  1516,  and  1528.  William  Her- 
bert, the  antiquary,  informs  us  that  it  contained  "  many 
English  words  which  were  nowhere  else  explained."  It 
made  many  references  to  existing  English  glossaries, 
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some  of  which  have  been  identified  as  the  '  Dictionarium" 
of  John  de  Garlandia,  the  author  of  the  Latin  poem,  "De 
Triumphis  Ecclesite,"  in  1210,  which,  however,  is  two 
hundred  and  twenty  years  later  in  date  than  the  Glossary 
of  ^Elfric  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin,  the  earliest  English 
glossary  known.  Following  closely  and  partly  founded 
upon  Fraunces'  work  came  the  "  Ortus  Vocabularum," 
in  1500.  In  1519  Pynson  issued,  in  small  quarto,  the 
"  Vulgaria  "  of  William  Horman,  Head  Master  and  Vice- 
Provost  of  Eton.  This  was  reprinted  for  the  first  and  only 
time  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1530,  and  is  valuable  and 
interesting  as  containing  a  large  number  of  the  quaintest 
of  sentences  in  English  and  Latin.  The  following  year  a 
certain  Robert  Whitinton  imitated  this  work  with  a 
"  Vulgaria  "  which  he  called  his  own.  In  1530  appeared 
the  pioneer  dictionary  in  French  and  English,  "  Lesclair- 
cissement  de  la  Langue  Francoyse,"  by  John  Palsgrave,  a 
work  of  great  value  to  scholars  on  account  of  its  antiquity. 
The  next  English  lexicographical  work,  and  the  first  to 
be  called  a  "dictionary"  in  print,  was  the  " Dictionarium;"' 
in  English  and  Latin,  of  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  a  distinguished 
scholar,  physician  to  Henry  VIII.,  and  a  friend  of  Sir 
Thomas  More.  He  published  it  in  1538,  and  dedicated  it 
to  the  King.  Dr.  Dibdin  thought  it  "  a  work  of  consider- 
able ability  and  deservedly  held  in  high  estimation  as  one 
of  the  earliest  and  best  attempts  in  the  promotion  of 
lexicographical  literature."  After  the  death  of  its  author 
it  was  corrected  and  enlarged  by  Thomas  Cooper,  "  Schole- 
maister  of  Maudlens  in  Oxforde, '  afterwards  Bishop'  of 
Lincoln,  who,  Anthony  a  Wood  informs  us,  "augmented 
and  enriched  it  with  thirty-three  thousand  words  and 
phrases."  The  year  1547  saw  the  production  of  the  first 
"  Englishe  and  Welshe  Dictionarie,"  by  Wyllyam  Sales- 
bury. 
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Five  years  later,  in  1552,  a  thick  folio  dictionary  was 
published  by  Kichard  Huloet,  called  "Abcedarium  Anglico- 
Latinum  pro  Tyrunculis."  It  was  a  triple  dictionary, 
English  words  with  English  definitions  and  Latin  syno- 
nyms, together  with  such  French  ones  as  the  good  Richard 
knew,  otherwise  they  were  simply  omitted.  Its  author  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  to  adopt  a  true  method  of 
forming,  so  far  as  it  went,  a  trustworthy  dictionary ;  him- 
self confessing,  "  for  the  better  attayning  of  the  knowledge 
of  words  I  went  not  to  the  .common  dictionaries  onely,  but 
also  to  the  authours  themselves  ....  and  finally  I 
wrote  not  in  the  whole  booke  one  quyre  without  perusing 
and  conference  of  many  authours,"  an  admission  worthy  of 
all  praise  and  imitation.  Huloet's  success  justified  his 
method,  for  the  work  passed  through  many  editions,  and 
was  so  trusted  two  centuries  and  a  half  later,  that  Francis 
Douce  did  not  hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  it  in  his  book, 
"Illustrations  of  Shakespeare  and  of  Ancient  Manners." 

As  a  fair  sample  of  Huloet's  method  I  quote :  "  Pickers,  or 
thieves  that  go  bye  into  chambers,  makynge  as  though 
they  sought  something.  (Disetarii)  Ulpian.  Larrons  qui 
montent  jusques  aux  chambres,  faisant  semblant  de  cher- 
cher  quelque  chose."  From  his  quotation  of  "  diaetarii," 
he  must  have  had  more  experience  with  the  picking  and 
stealing  propensities  of  his  servants  than  with  natural 
history,  since  he  solemnly  assures  us  a  cockatrice  is  "  a 
.Serpent  called  the  Kinge  of  Serpentes,  whose  nature  is  to 
kyll  with  hyssynge  only." 

In  the  same  year  the  earliest  dictionary  for  children 
was  published  by  John  Veron,  with  the  title,  "  Dictiona- 
riolum  Puerorum."  This  was  succeeded  in  1559  by 
another  and  better  one  in  Latin  and  English,  by  John 
Withals,  who  styled  it  "  A  Little  Dictionarie  for  Children," 
"  Imprinted  of  the  late  House  of  William  Caxton  by  Wyn- 
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kyn  de  Worde."  Though  little  more  than  a  vocabulary  it 
was  very  popular,  being  reprinted  seven  times  during  the 
century  succeeding  the  first  edition.  In  1562  a  "Brefe 
Dyxcyonary  "  was  published  by  one  Henry  Sutton,  and  if 
his  orthography  corresponded  with  that  of  the  title  of  his 
book,  he  must  be  considered  the  authority  on  bad  spelling, 
even  in  an  age  when  most  men  were  adepts  at  variations 
on  their  own  names.  Ten  years  after,  in  1572,  another 
small  vocabulary  was  issued  by  Lewis  Evans,  entitled  "  A 
Shorte  Dictionarie  most  profitable  for  Yonge  Beginners ; '' 
and  in  the  succeeding  year  a  further  trifling  volume  un- 
curled its  seventy-seven  leaves  to  the  sunlight.  Its  name 
was  "Hanipulus  Vocabularum,  A  Dictionarie  of  English 
and  Latin  wordes  set  forthe  in  suche  order  as  none  hereto- 
fore hath  ben  ....  necessary  not  only  for  Schollers 
that  want  varietie  of  Wordes,  but  also  for  suche  as  use  to 
write  in  Englishe  Meetre."  Its  author  Peter  Levins  (or 
Levens)  apologised  for  its  publication  "  while  there  are  so 
manye  in  use,"  "  while  the  larger  and  more  costlye  bookes 
are  suitable  for  the  more  advanced  Students  who  are 
richable,  mine  is  fitted  for  Beginners  and  them  who  are 
poorable,  who  can  afford  no  better."  This  work  is  curious 
as  containing  in  its  latter  portion  the  first  rhyming  dic- 
tionary, hence  its  author's  reference  to  "  Englishe  Meetre." 
In  the  same  year,  1573,  John  Baret,  A.M.  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  issued  his  "  Alvearie,  or  Triple 
Dictionarie  in  Englyshe,  Latin,  and  Frenche."  The  mate- 
rials for  this  were  collected  for  eighteen  years  by  himself 
and  his  numerous  pupils,  whom  he  called  his  "diligent 
bees,"  hence  the  title  of  the  work,  "  Alvearie,"  a  beehive. 
The  expenses  of  publication  were  borne  by  Sir  Thomas 
Smith, "  principall  Secretarie  to  the  Queene's  Majestic,"  and 
"Maister  Nowell,  Deane  of  Pawles."  Seven  years  later 
Baret  published  a  new  edition  amplified  with  Greek.  This 
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he  called  a  "Quadruple  Dictionarie,  containing  foure  sun- 
drie  Tongues,  namely,  Englyshe,  Latine,  Greeke,  and 
Frenche,  newlie  enriched  with  varietie  of  Wordes, 
Phrases,  Prouerbes,  and  diuers  lightsome  obseruations  of 
Grammar."  The  Greek  portion  was  far  from  complete, 
for  which  the  author  gave  this  candid  if  quaint  excuse  : 
"  I  could  not  joine  the  Greeke  with  every  Latin  Worde  for 
lacke  of  Greeke  letters  which  the  Printer  had  not  leasure 
to  prouide."  This  dictionary,  under  the  supervision  of  Sir 
Thomas  Smith,  who  was  the  first  to  endeavour  to  introduce 
a  regular  system  of  orthography,  superseded  that  of  Huloet 
and  continued  in  use  for  upwards  of  half  a  century,  during 
the  whole  of  the  time  that  Shakespeare  was  writing  his 
plays ;  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  he,  with  his  "  small 
Latin  and  less  Greek,"  may  readily  have  acquired  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  both  languages  by  a  constant 
reference  to  this  work  and  its  innumerable  quotations 
from  classical  authorities.  It  is  still  valuable  to  students 
of  English  philology  in  tracing  the  meaning  of  Elizabethan 
words  and  phrases  long  since  obsolete. 

About  this  time  also  a  certain  Robert  Cawdrey  published 
a  wizen  little  volume  with  the  long  title,  "  Table  Alpha- 
beticall,  conteyning  and  teaching  the  true  writing  and 
understanding  of  hard  usuall  English  Wordes."  It  was  a 
simple  work,  addressed  to  simple  folk,  the  author  himself 
having  apparently  so  little  confidence  in  his  reader's 
capacity  for  learning  as  to  instruct  him  in  the  use  of  the 
book  thus :  "  If  thou  be  desirous  (gentle  Reader)  rightly 
and  readily  to  understand  and  to  profit  by  this  Table  and 
such  like,  then  thou  must  learn  the  Alphabet,  to  wit,  the 
Order  of  the  Letters  as  they  stand,  perfectly  without  Book, 
and  where  every  Letter  standeth ;  as  (b)  near  the  begin- 
ning, (n)  about  the  middest,  and  (t)  toward  the  end." 
There  is  about  this  something  of  the  Hibernian  manner, 
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as  it  must  be  supposed  that  those  who  read  his  instruc- 
tions would  at  least  know  their  a,  b,  c.  In  1580  appeared 
the  earliest  work  that  could  be  called  a  spelling-book.  It 
was  an  attempt  to  further  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  idea,  and 
its  author,  William  Bullokar,  called  it  "  A  Booke  at  large 
for  the  Amendment  of  Orthographie  for  English  Speech." 
The  next  dictionaries  published  (all  of  minor  note)  were 
Richard  Button's  "Lexicon,  Latino-Greece  Anglicum,"  in 
1583;  the  "  Dictionarium  Latino- Anglicum "  of  Thomas 
Thomas  in  1588,  the  Armada  year ;  John  Rider's  "  Dic- 
tionarie  "  in  English  and,  for  the  first  time,  Spanish,  in 
1592;  and  in  1593  Claudian  Hollybard's  English  and 
French  Dictionary. 

Then  followed  at  intervals  a  batch  of  more  imposing 
word-books.  In  1598  was  issued  a  folio,  in  very  small 
type,  "  A  Worl.de  of  Wordes,  a  most  copious  Dictionary  of 
the  Italian  and  English  Tongues."  Its  author,  the  English- 
born  Italian,  John  Florio,  in  his  preface,  attacked  the 
shortcomings  of  the  stage,  and  in  particular  one  dramatist 
by  whom  he  had  been  ridiculed  on  that  stage.  This 
dramatist  was  undoubtedly  Shakespeare,  whose  "  mighty 
potentate  of  nonsense,"  Don  Adriano  de  Armado,  was  twin 
to  Florio,  and  in  that  ?ame  year  first  delighted  the  wits  of 
the  Court.  Florio's  best  opportunity  for  revenge  occurred 
five  years  later  when,  in  1603,  he  published  his  vigorous 
translation  of  Montaigne  and  turned  into  admiration  the 
ridicule  of  Shakespeare,  whose  copy  of  that  delightful 
work  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  under  his  own  sign 
manual. 

The  next  dictionary  was  issued  in  1611,  the  year  of 
publication  of  the  authorised  version  of  the  Bible.  It 
was  a  French  and  English  dictionary,  and  its  author, 
Randle  Cotgrave,  was  the  son  (1)  of  William  Cotgrave,  of 
Christleton  in  Cheshire,  and  for  some  time  secretary  to 
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William  Cecil,  Lord  Burghley.  This  "  Bundle  of  Words," 
as  it  was  affectionately  styled,  was  an  immense  improve- 
ment on  its  predecessors,  as  its  definitions  were  more 
complete,  if  not  more  accurate,  and  it  contained  copious 
illustrations  from  current  proverbs  and  sayings  of  both 
English  and  French  authors.  As  example,  take  that 
popular  test  verb  of  a  French  Dictionary,  "Alter,  To  goe, 
walke,  wende,  march,  pace,  tread,  proceed,  journey,  travel, 
depart."  Such  is  Cotgrave's  definition,  and  he  furnishes  a 
half -hundred  illustrations,  with  quaint  translations,  such 
as  "Alter  a  S.  Bezet,  to  rest  in  no  place,  continually  to 
trot,  gad,  wander  up  and  down."  "  Tout  le  monde  sen  va 
a  la  moutarde,  'Tis  common,  vulgar,  divulged  all  the 
world  over  (said  of  a  Book)  Wast  paper  is  made  of  it, 
Mustard  Pots  are  stopped  with  it  (so  much  the  world 
esteems  it)."  In  spite  of  its  many  ludicrous  mistakes  this 
work  was  particularly  valuable  to  subsequent  dictionary- 
makers,  and  is  still,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  specimens 
quoted,  of  much  service  to  both  English  and  French 
philologists  in  search  of  obsolete  words,  proverbs,  and 
idioms.  Several  subsequent  editions  of  this  work  were 
revised  and  enlarged  by  James  Howell,  v/ho,  after  the 
completion  of  his  "Epistolse  Ho-Elianse,"  issued  a  dictionary 
of  his  own,  of  which  more  in  its  place. 

Shortly  afterwards,  in  1616,  another  little  vocabulary  of 
five  thousand  and  eighty  words  was  printed.  Its  title  was 
"  The  Little  Expositor — teaching  the  Interpretation  of  the 
hardest  Words  used  in  our  Language,  with  sundry  Expli- 
cations, Descriptions,  and  Discourses,  First  set  forth  by 
J.  B.,  Doctor  of  Physick."  This  was  Dr.  John  Bullokar,  a 
later  edition  of  whose  work  by  Robert  Browne  contained 
the  following  novel  advertisement  of  a  spelling-book  by 
the  same  writer :  "  Very  Methodical,  Easy,  and  Profitable 
if  judiciously  Taught  by  our  English  Masters  and  Dames, 
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to  whom  in  particular  this  is  heartily  recommended.  For, 
indeed,  the  most  illiterate  Teacher  cannot  well  miss  of 
making  any  Docible  Child  a  good  English  Scholar,  if  the 
Rules  of  that  Book  are  but  carefully  apply 'd."  This 
dictionary  abounds  with  fun  on  every  page.  A  smile  is 
"subrision;''  if  your  face  is  smutted  that  is  "  dinigration." 
When  you  sharpen  your  pencil  you  "cacuminate"  it; 
and  no  matter  what  your  need  you  will  not  find  that  you 
can  pawn  a  single  thing,  though  you  may  "oppignorate"  as 
many  as  you  choose.  The  author  tells  us  that  a  "  girle  " 
is  a  "  Roebuck  of  two  Years  " ;  and  of  the  "  Crocodile  "  we 
learn,  amongst  other  things,  that  "  he  will  weep  over  a 
Man's  Head,  when  he  hath  devoured  the  Body,  and  then 
will  eat  up  the  Head  too.  Wherefore  in  Latin  there  is  a 
Proverb,  Crocodili  Lachrymce,  that  is  Crocodile  tears,  to 
signifie  such  Tears  as  are  feigned  and  spent  only  with 
intent  to  deceive  or  do  harm."  To  this  Bullokar  added  a 
note  of  personal  history :  "  I  saw  once  one  of  these  beasts 
in  London,  brought  thither  dead,  but  in  perfect  forme,  of 
about  two  yards  long." 

In  the  following  year,  1617,  a  huge  folio  dictionary,  in 
eleven  languages,  was  published,  the  second  edition  fol- 
lowing in  1625,  in  nine.  The  title  runs :  "  The  Guide  into 
Tongues — English,  Low  Dutch,  High  Dutch,  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  By  the 
Industry,  Studie,  Labour,  and  at  the  Charges  of  John 
Minsheu."  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Conversations  with  Drum- 
mond,  called  Minsheu  a  rogue.  It  is  well  known  that  he 
was  continually  short  of  money,  and  did  many  shifts,  none 
of  which  were  dishonest,  to  obtain  it  for  the  purposes  of 
prosecuting  his  studies  and  issuing  his  many  publications. 
His  most  famous  device  was  the  invention  of  "  Sub- 
scribers," this  great  lexicon  being  the  first  book  printed  in 
England  by  subscription.  He  says  of  himself  in  the 
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Introduction :  "  I  am  a  laborious  Student,  lighting  the 
Candle  for  others,  and  burning  out  myself ";  of  which  this 
large  folio,  of  several  hundred  pages,  with  parallel  columns, 
in  very  small  type,  in  nine  languages,  and  containing,  in 
addition  to  definitions  of  every  English  word,  the  etymo- 
logies of  over  fourteen  thousand,  is  eloquent,  if  verbose, 
testimony.  Yet  Sir  John  Hawkins  (an  early  editor 
of  Walton's  "  Angler  ")  thought  "  the  work  must  not  be 
deemed  copious  enough." 

After  the  lapse  of  six  years,  in  1623,  another  small  dic- 
tionary appeared,  entitled,  ':  The  English  Dictionarie,  or  a 
New  Interpreter  of  Hard  English  Words,  by  Henry 
Cockeram,  Gent."  It  is  a  highly  humorous  key  to  what 
may  be  called  the  grandiloquent  vernacular  of  the  pedantic 
Jacobean  period ;  and  Cockeram,  who  was  no  admirer  of 
the  inflated  diction  of  his  contemporaries,  seemed  fully 
aware  of  the  absurdity  of  much  that,  at  the  same  time,  he 
deemed  necessary  in  his  book,  the  second  part  of  which 
may  be  styled  a  dictionary  for  translating  plain  English 
into  fashionable  nonsense.  He  gave  the  plain  words  in 
alphabetical  order  with  their  synonyms  in  the  pompous 
dialect  affected  by  writers  of  the  time.  For  instance,  it 
was  vulgar  to  be  "  rude,"  but  you  might  be  "  agresticall, 
rustical,  or  immorigerous."  You  were  not  permitted  to 
"weede"  your  garden,  you  must  "  sarculate,  diruncinate, 
or  averuncate  "  it.  There  is  humorous  evidence  in  this  work 
that  the  author  was  considerably  indebted  to  Bullokar, 
some  of  the  more  curious  definitions  being  copied  verbatim. 
For  example,  "  Pole,  the  End  of  the  Axle-tree  whereon 
the  Heavens  do  move ;  "  "  Heretick,  he  who  maketh  choice 
of  himselfe  what  Poynts  of  Religion  he  will  believe  and 
what  he  will  not ;  "  and  "  Olympic  Games,  solemn  games 
of  activity."  He,  however,  invented  many  of  his  own. 
An  "idiote"  was  simply  "an  unlearned  Asse";  a  "Lynx,  a 
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spotted  Beast — it  hath  a  most  perfect  sight,  insomuch  as  it 
is  said,  that  it  can  see  thorow  a  Wall !  "     He  believed  that 
a  "  Salamander  "  -was  "  a  small  venomous  Beast  with  foure 
Feet  and  a  shorte  Tail ;  it  lives  in  the  Fire,  and  at  length, 
by  his  extreme    cold,    puts    out    the  Fire;"  whilst   an 
"  Ignarus "  (whatever  kind  of  beast  or  bird  it  might  be) 
"  singeth  six  kind  of  notes  one  after  another,  as  la-sol- fa- 
me-re-ut."     It  is  curious  to  read  that  the  "  Barbie  is  a 
Fish  that  will  not  meddle  with  the  Baite  untill  with  her 
Taile  she  have  unhooked  it  from  the  Hooke,"  but  it  is 
chiefly  in  the  shortness  of  the  definition  that  its  humour 
lies,  for  Cockeram  probably  told  all  he  knew  or  could 
remember  about  the  fish.     Walton,  thirty  years  later,  had 
something  similar  to  say  of  it — that  it  runs  "  its  head  into 
the  bank,  and  then  strikes  at  the  line  to  break  it  off  with 
its  tail,  as  is  observed  by  Plutarch  in  his  book,  '  De  Indus- 
trie, Animalium ';  and  also  so  cunning,  to  nibble  and  suck 
off  the  worm  close  to  the  hook,  and  yet  avoid  letting  the 
hook  come  into  his  mouth."     The  first  part  of  Cockeram's 
work  was,  of  course,  a  dictionary  of  ordinary  English,  for 
the  plainness  of  which,  owing  to  the  silly  euphuism  of  the 
day,  Cockeram  felt  it  necessary  to  apologise  beforehand,  if 
he  did  not  desire  his  book  to  be  boycotted.     His  apology 
runs:   "I  believe  that  Ladies  and  Gentlewomen,  young 
Schollers,  Clarkes,  Merchants,  as  also  Strangers  of  any 
nation,  desirous  of  a  refined  and  eloquent  Speech,  will  also 
like  an  English  Expositor  of  vulgar  Words,  mocke  Words, 
and  fustian  Termes,  ridiculously  used  in  our  Language,  by 
too  many  who  study  rather  to  hear  themselves  speak  than 
to  understand  themselves,  in  order  that  they  may  get  the 
exact    and   ample   word."      This    seems    to    have    been 
successful,  for  the  book  ran  through  twelve  editions,  the 
first  of  which  was  prefaced  by  verses  by  the  dramatist, 
John  Webster,  "  to  his  industrious  Friend,  Master  Henry 
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Cockeram."  In  1631  the  world  saw  "  The  Gate  of  Tongues 
Unlocked  and  Opened"  by  John  Anchoran;  and  in  1651 
"  Vestibulum  Linguae  Latinum  "  was  built  up  by  Thomas 
Willis.  This  was  a  "  Dictionarie,  for  Children  in  two 
Parts."  The  first  dictionary  of  idioms,  "The  Taste  of 
English  and  Latin  Phraseology,  or  a  Dictionary  of  English 
and  Latin  Idioms,"  followed  next  from  the  pen  of  William 
Walker,  in  1655. 

The  next  lexicographer  was  Thomas  Blount,  who,  in 
1656,  produced  among  a  multitude  of  other  works,  includ- 
ing a  "History  of  the  Escape  of  Prince  Charles,"  his 
"  Glossographia,  or  a  Dictionary  interpreting  all  such  hard 
words  of  whatever  Language  now  used  in  our  refined 
English  Tongue,  with  Etymologies,  Definitions,  and  His- 
torical Observations  on  the  same,"  and  he  naively  added 
to  that  title  the  recommendation,  "very  useful  for  all  such 
as  desire  to  understand  what  they  read."  He  subsequently 
published  a  Dictionary  of  Law  Terms,  from  which,  together 
with  the  "  Glossographia,"  Edward  Phillips,  his  successor  in 
lexicography,  drew,  without  acknowledgment,  mistakes 
and  all,  to  so  large  an  extent  as  to  occasion  a  quarrel 
between  himself  and  Blount  ;  the  latter  writing  to 
Anthony  a  Wood  after  the  publication  of  his  law 
dictionary :  "I  am  much  discouraged  in  my  so  much 
fancied  security  of  words  since  I  am  lately  assured  my  last 
dictionary  is  at  the  press  surreptitiously  being  transcribed, 
mutilated,  and  disguised  with  some  title,  and  this  by  a 
beggarly  half-witted  scholar  hired  for  the  purpose  by  some 
of  the  law  booksellers  to  transcribe  that  in  four  or  five 
months  which  cost  me  twice  as  many  years  in  compiling." 
Phillips  also  owed  much  to  Cockeram  and  Bullokar,  as  he 
often  made  the  same  error  in  the  same  words ;  but,  with 
his  well-known  snobbery,  he  forbore  to  make  any  acknow- 
ledgment or  consider  himself  a  "  Plagiary,"  which  he 
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defined  as  "  He  that  steals  People  out  of  one  Countrey  and 
sells  them  in  another ;  also  a  Stealer  of  other  Men's  Works 
or  writings." 

Edward  Phillips  (who  was  the  son  of  John  Milton's 
sister,  and  preceptor  to  the  son  of  John  Evelyn  from  1663 
to  1677,  and  was  then  recommended  by  him  to  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  Henry,  Earl  of  Arlington,  who  needed  a 
secretary,  as  the  famous  diarist  tells  us)  published  his 
"New  World  of  Words"  in  1658,  a  small  folio  containing 
about  thirteen  thousand  definitions.  In  this  he  gave  a 
list  of  thirty-one  gentlemen  who  had  assisted  him,  but 
altogether  ignored  Blount,  Bullokar  and  Cockeram.  The 
interesting  names  in  the  list  included  Elias  Ashmole,  the 
founder  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum;  the  Hon.  Robert 
Boyle,  the  scientist ;  William  Lilly,  the  astrologer ;  John 
Evelyn ;  Matthew  Lock,  famed  for  his  "  Macbeth  "  music ; 
Peter  Lilly,  the  artist ;  and  Izaak  Walton.  In  his  preface 
Phillips  had,  like  Cockeram,  some  caustic  remarks  to 
make  on  the  bad  taste  of  the  time  in  the  coinage  of  words, 
"  Mule- Words  "  he  called  them,  "  Propagated  of  a  Latin 
Sire  and  Greek  Dam  or  e  contra ; "  and  further  added, 
with  reference  to  transforming  nouns  into  verbs  by  the 
addition  of  the  affix  ize,  "to  which  humour  of  izing  I 
have  observed  in  some,  such  an  immoderate  indulgence  as 
if  they  designed  to  raise  a  generation  of  Verbs  of  this 
stamp  out  of  any  Noun  whatsoever,  even  to  the  very 
word,  Billingsgatize,  to  scold."  In  1673  Blount  revenged 
himself  by  publishing  a  third  dictionary  with  the  sarcastic 
title,  "  A  World  of  Errors  discovered  in  the  Interpreter  of 
Hard  Words,  written  against  Sir  Edward  Phillips'  Book, 
entitled,  A  New  World  of  English  Words."  It  had  little 
effect  either  as  a  piece  of  sarcasm  or  a  corrective  to  the 
errors,  which  were  indeed  foolish,  including  such  gratuitous 
blunders  as  "  Gallon,  a  measure  containing  two  quarts," 
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and  "  Quaver,  a  measure  of  Time  in  Music,  being  the  half 
of  a  Crochet,  as  a  Crochet  the  half  of  a  Quaver."  In  1678 
Phillips  issued  his  fourth  edition,  dedicated,  blunders  and 
all,  to  the  Duchess  of  Grafton  (Lord  Arlington's  daughter). 
This  seems  to  have  been  well  received,  two  further 
editions  being  issued.  History  repeated  itself  two  cen- 
turies later  in  a  similar  quarrel  between  Worcester  and 
Webster,  which  resulted  in  nothing  more  substantial  than 
two  hillocks  of  flatulent  pamphlets.  The  year  1659  saw 
the  production  of  the  first  Anglo-Saxon  vocabulary,  if  we 
except  ^Elfric's  Glossary,  in  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon, 
written  in  990  (already  alluded  to),  upon  which  work  it  is 
said  William  Somner  founded  his  "  Dictionarium  Saxonico- 
Latino-Anglicum." 

The  title  of  the  dictionary  by  Howell,  to  which  I  referred 
when  speaking  of  Cotgrave,  was  ''  Lexicon  Tetraglotton,  by 
the  Labours  and  Lucubrations  of  James  Howell,  Esq." — 
the  four  tongues  being  English,  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish.  This  was  published  during  the  two  years  suc- 
ceeding the  first  issue  of  Phillips'  work  (1659-60).  An 
appendix  was  afterwards  published  separately  of  "Proverbs, 
or  Old  Sayed  Saws  and  Adages,  in  English,  or  the  Saxon 
Tongue,  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish,  whereunto  the 
British  (i.e.,  Welsh),  for  their  great  integrity  and  weight, 
are  added."  Two  years  after  the  Restoration,  Christopher 
Wase  published  the  "  Dictionarium  Minus,  a  Compendious 
Dictionary  in  English  and  Latin."  This  was  followed  in 
1664  by  Francis  Gouldman  with  another,  and  in  1671 
Stephen  Skinner  produced  his  great  "  Etymologicon  Linguae 
Anglicanse,"  the  first  work  on  etymology,  and  one  to  which 
considerable  reference  may  still  be  made  for  the  English 
of  its  time.  Johnson  drew  so  largely  from  Skinner  that 
he  forbore  to  quote  the  name  when  he  copied  from  the 
Etymologicon,  preferring  to  own  his  indebtedness  by  one 
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general  acknowledgment  rather  than  by  continual  repeti- 
tion. Dr.  Skinner's  work  is  especially  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  fictitious  Anglo-Saxon  words  he  invented  upon 
which  to  father  the  etymologies  of  English  words  whose 
paternity  baffled  him. 

The  next  dictionary  produced  was  that  of  Elisha  Coles, 
one  of  our  early  shorthand  writers,  of,  as  he  proudly  says, 
"Maudlens  College,  Oxford."  It  appeared  in  1676,  and 
was  entitled,  "An  English  Dictionary,  explaining  the  dif- 
ferent terms  that  are  used  in  Divinity,  Husbandry,  Physic, 
Law,  Navigation,  Mathematicks,  and  other  Arts  and 
Sciences";  and  was  well  thought  of  for  a  time,  though  it 
could  not  compete  with  the  various  editions  of  Phillips' 
work,  which  was  not  superseded  till  John  Kersey,  the 
editor  of  the  last  edition  of  Phillips'  (1706),  brought  out 
one  of  his  own  two  years  later.  In  the  meantime,  in  1685, 
appeared  an  anonymous  "English  Dictionary  explaining  the 
hard  words";  and  in  1689  another  anonymous  venture  was 
produced,  bearing  the  name  "Gazophylacium  Anglicanum." 
It  was  well  for  its  author  that  his  name  was  not  disclosed, 
for  the  work  abounded  with  the  most  ridiculous  etymolo- 
gies, unique  among  even  the  absurdities  to  which  every 
dictionary  prior  to  the  present  century  gave  vent,  and  was 
indeed  a  treasury  of  nonsense.  For  instance,  "hassock "  was 
derived  from  "hase,  a  hare";  and  "socks,  because  hare- 
skins  are  sometimes  woven  into  socks  to  keep  the  feet  warm 
in  winter" — a  most  obvious  non  sequitur,  akin  to  his 
"haslenut,  from  the  word  haste,  because  it  is  ripe  before 
walnuts  and  chestnuts."  The  author  also  unwisely  said 
that  "  the  chief  reason  why  I  busied  myself  herein  was  to 
save  my  time  from  being  worse  employed." 

Another  famous  dictionary  was  the  "  Great  French 
Dictionary,"  of  Guy  Miege,  Gent,  published  in  two  parts, 
English-French  in  1687  and  French-English  in  1688,  folio. 
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He  had  previously,  in  1677,  issued  a  French-English 
dictionary  in  quarto,  and  another  in  English-French,  for 
which  he  said  "  the  Publick  was  in  haste,"  therefore  "  that 
which  should  have  been  the  work  of  many  years  was  both 
conceived  and  brought  forth  in  less  than  two."  In  bringing 
out  the  more  complete  edition  (which  was  not  "  a  patched 
impression "  of  the  old,  but  a  "  new  production  of  my 
pains  and  industry,  writ  all  over  with  my  own  hand,  and 
the  result  of  many  years'  study  "),  he  referred  to  Cotgrave, 
whom,  he  said,  had  for  him  "  the  dangerous  concurrence 
.  .  .  .  of  a  long-settled  Reputation."  Our  present 
lexicographer  compared  his  dictionary  of  two  parts  with 
James,  who  could  "  look  two  ways  at  once,"  and  said  that 
the  work  was  "  adjusted  with  an  intermixt  variety  of  most 
sorts  of  learning."  In  the  preface  to  the  French-English 
portion,  he  observed  quaintly  and  queerly  that  "you  have 
the  French  words  spelt  after  the  old  and  new  way ;  but 
the  old  referred  to  the  new,  which  has  been  the  occasion 
of  so  many  gracefull  braces ;"  and  further,  "  I  have  here 
and  there  inserted,  as  occasion  served,  many  usefull  and 
diverting  descriptions  and  definitions."  This  was  indeed 
true.  Under  the  word  "  bon,"  he  reminds  one  of  the 
Heathen  Chinee.  At  piquet,  he  said,  to  hold  "  fourteen 
of  aces  is  good ";  and  he  considered  that  the  profession 
of  medicine  was  good  "because  of  the  great  discretion 
there  is  amongst  the  dead."  Again,  under  "  bossu "  he 
tells  us  that  '•'  a  young  physician  makes  a  fat  churchyard," 
and  that  "  veal  or  chickens  half-roasted  (or  half-boyled)," 
had  the  same  result.  The  first  part  contained  about  850 
three-columned  closely-printed  pages,  and  the  second 
upwards  of  700  ;  the  sum  total,  in  handsomely  tooled  and 
gilded  calf,  constituting  a  monument  of  industry,  inter- 
mixed with  a  variety  of  most  sorts  of  learning,  and  a  lavish 
besprinkling  of  fun,  intentional  and  accidental. 
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In  1691  was  written  an  English  and  Dutch  (or  German) 
dictionary,  by  William  Sewel ;  and  the  first  phonographic 
work  appeared  ten  years  later,  entitled  "  Practical  Phono- 
graphy, or  the  New  Art  of  Right  Spelling  and  Writing 
Words  by  the  Sound  thereof,"  by  J.  Jones.  In  the  same 
year  Thomas  Benson  produced  a  "  Vocabularium  Anglo- 
Saxonicum."  An  "English  Dictionary,"  attributed  to 
Edward  Cocker,  appeared  in  1704.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  Cocker  the  Arithmetician.  He,  however,  died  in  1677, 
and  it  is  alleged  that,  his  name  being  so  famous,  several 
works,  including  this  dictionary,  were  issued  after  his  death 
by  one  John  Hawkins,  and  palmed  on  the  unaware  as  the 
great  and  only  Cocker's.  In  1707  was  published  another 
anonymous  work,  "  Glossographia  Anglicana  Nova,  or  a 
Dictionary  interpreting  such  hard  words  of  whatever 
Language  as  are  at  present  used  in  the  English  Tongue." 

The  "  Dictionarium  Anglo-Britannicum,  being  an  Inter- 
preter of  Hard  Words,"  of  John  Kersey,  Philobibl.,  was 
published  in  1708.  Kersey  had,  to  the  last  edition  of 
Phillips'  work  in  1706,  added  nearly  twenty  thousand 
words,  and  it  was  quite  in  keeping  with  such  industrious 
augmentation  that  he  should  at  length  edit  one  in  his  own 
name.  This  passed  through  many  editions,  and  was  long 
regarded  as  the  standard  work,  running  even  Bailey's  great 
effort  very  close  for  favour,  whilst  it  had  the  two  merits  of 
being  handier  and  cheaper.  It  was  from  this  dictionary, 
according  to  Professor  Skeat,  that  poor  Chatterton  obtained 
so  much  of  his  archaic  vocabulary  and  his  unfortunate 
knowledge.  The  title  page  informs  us  the  work  includes 
"A  Large  Collection  Of  Words  and  Phrases,  as  well  Latin 
as  English,  made  use  of  in  our  Antient  Statutes,  Old 
Records,  Charters,  Writs,  and  Processes  at  Law,  never 
before  publish'd  in  so  small  a  Volume."  Chatterton  is  also 
said  to  have  learned  much  from  Nathan  Bailey's  work. 
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Kersey  contributed  his  modicum  to  dictionary  blunders — 
his  chief  effort  being  of  a  nature  to  throw  the  gravest  doubts 
on  his  authority  as  to  "  the  right  and  true  way  of  Writing 
and  Spelling,"  inasmuch  as,  out  of  three  references  to 
orthography,  one  is  "  orthcography "  and  the  other 
"  otthography." 

Another  work  of  similar  size  and  stamp  was  "A  New 
General  English  Dictionary,  Peculiarly  calculated  for  the 
Use  and  Improvement  of  such  as  are  unacquainted  with 
the  Learned  Languages,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dyche,"  a 
schoolmaster  at  Stratford-le-Bow,  and  William  Pardon, 
Gentleman,  printed  in  1723.  Dyche,  very  wisely,  con- 
sidering the  state  of  etymology  at  the  time,  omitted 
all  the  derivations,  as  he,  very  ungrammatically  for 
a  schoolmaster,  said  in  his  preface,  "First,  because  of 
their  Uncertainty  in  a  very  large  number  of  Instances ; 
and,  secondly,  upon  account  of  their  Uselessness  to  those 
Persons  that  these  Sort  of  Books  are  most  helpful  to." 
This  work  also  met  with  great  favour,  and  passed  through 
many  editions,  the  sixteenth  appearing  in  1777,  at  the 
price  of  six  shillings,  although  Johnson's  Dictionary  had, 
at  this  time,  been  in  existence  for  twenty-two  years. 
Dyche,  in  1709,  also  wrote  a  Spelling-book  or  "  Guide  to 
the  English  Tongue,"  to  which  the  then  Poet  Laureate, 
Nahum  Tate,  prefixed  some  lines  addressed  "To  my 
ingenious  Friend,  the  Author,"  and  a  certain — otherwise 
unknown — John  Williams  rushed  wildly  into  print  with  a 
couplet : — 

This  just  Essay  you  have  perform'd  so  well, 
Records  will  show  'twas  DYCHE  first  taught  to  spell. 

which  had  the  merit  of  being  strictly  untrue. 

In  1727  Nathan  Bailey  produced  his  two  big  folios,  "An 
Universal  Etymological  English  Dictionary,"  "  containing 
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many  thousand  words  more  than  either  Harris,  Phillips, 
Kersey,  or  any  English  Dictionary  before  extant,"  an 
assertion  which  was  not  at  all  exaggerated.  The  "  Harris  " 
here  alluded  to  was  Dr.  John  Harris,  a  Master  of  Arts  and 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  did  not  compile  a  dic- 
tionary proper,  but  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first 
English  encyclopaedist ;  his  work,  the  "  Lexicon  Tech- 
nicum,  an  Universal  Dictionary  of  Science  and  Art," 
having  been  published  in  one  volume  in  1704  and  in  two 
volumes  folio  in  1708  and  1710.  Bailey's  Dictionary 
eclipsed  all  others  which  had  up  to  that  time  appeared. 
.Lord  Chatham  was  quite  fond  of  it,  and  tradition  says 
that  he  read  it  twice  through.  It  was  afterwards  issued 
in  quarto,  and  later  in  a  more  portable  octavo,  of  which 
there  were  about  thirty  editions.  It  formed  the  basis  of 
three  English-German  dictionaries  of  sufficient  merit  to 
be  considered  at  the  time  authoritative  in  both  countries. 
Bailey's  was  the  standard  dictionary  for  thirty  years,  and 
the  work  of  which  Johnson  interleaved  a  folio  copy  that 
formed  the  foundation  of  his  own.  It  was  also  the  first  to 
make  an  attempt  at  teaching  pronunciation,  its  author 
drawing  attention  to  it  thus :  "  I  have  placed  an  accent 
over  that  syllable  on  which  a  particular  stress  or  force  of 
sound  is  to  be  laid  by  the  voice  in  pronouncing."  The 
first  dictionary  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  attempting 
the  full  pronunciation  of  each  word  was  that  of  Dr.  Ken- 
rick  in  1773.  In  1735  appeared  "  A  Compleat  English 
Dictionary  containing  the  True  Meaning  of  all  the  Words 
in  the  English  language,"  by  B.  N.  Defoe;  and  a  similar 
work,  supposed  to  be  from  the  pen  of  one  J.  Sparrow,  in 
1737,  more  modestly  entitled  "A  New  English  Dictionary, 
containing  a  large  and  almost  complete  Collection  of 
English  Words."  In  1741  Daniel  Fenning  published 
"The  Royal  English  Dictionary,  or  A  Treasury  of 
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the  English  Language,"  the  second  edition  of  which 
appeared  in  1763  dedicated  to  an  "English-born  King," 
George  III. 

In  1743  another  work  to  which  Dr.  Johnson  owed  a 
considerable  debt  was  published  by  Francis  Junius,  the 
"  Etymologicon  Anglicanum,"  founded  on  Skinner.  The 
Doctor's  sympathies  were  with  the  earlier  etymologist  in 
spite  of  his  mistakes,  Johnson's  comparison  being :  "  Junius 
appears  to  have  excelled  in  extent  of  learning,  and  Skinner 
in  rectitude  of  understanding.  Junius  was  accurately 
skilled  in  all  the  northern  languages,  Skinner  probably 
examined  the  ancient  and  remoter  dialects  only  by  occa- 
sional inspection  into  dictionaries;  but  the  learning  of 
Junius  is  often  of  no  other  use  than  to  show  him  a  track 
by  which  he  may  deviate  from  his  purpose,  to  which 
Skinner  always  presses  forward  by  the  shortest  way. 
Skinner  is  often  ignorant,  but  never  ridiculous.  Junius  is 
always  full  of  knowledge ;  but  his  variety  distracts  his 
judgment,  and  his  learning  is  very  frequently  disgraced 
by  his  absurdities." 

Succeeding  Junius,  Benjamin  Martin,  in  1749,  published 
the  "  Lingua  Britannica  Reformata,"  a  work  which  Wor- 
cester thought  of  considerable  merit.  No  exception  could 
be  taken  to  Worcester's  opinion  had  Martin  followed  out 
his  idea  in  this  work,  which,  he  said,  aimed  at  being 
"  universal,  etymological,  orthographical,  orthoepical,  dia- 
critical, philological,  mathematical,  and  philosophical," 
which  was  too  large  an  order  for  one  man  to  execute.  By 
profession  he  was  a  mathematician,  instrument  maker, 
grammarian,  lexicographer,  inventor  and  compiler  of  works 
on  all  kinds  of  subjects,  none  of  which  had  any  particular 
success,  since  each  had  some  fad  to  propagate.  An  instance 
occurs  in  this  dictionary.  Its  title  shows  that  he  intended 
to  reform  the  English  language  (which  does  not  seem  to 
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have  suffered  any  deterioration  by  the  attempt),  and  this 
reformation  was  to  begin  in  the  Grammar.  Accordingly, 
by  way  of  introduction  to  his  dictionary,  he  wrote  what  he 
termed  a  "  Physico-Grammatical  Essay,"  In  this  he  said 
in  effect  that  before  a  scholar  could  learn  grammar,  he 
must  learn  how  speech  was  produced  physically,  and 
therefore  began  his  instruction  in  language  with  an 
anatomy  of  the  lungs,  a  method  which,  traced  to  its  legiti- 
mate origin,  must  needs  start  at  the  Creation — or  earlier. 
In  1753  appeared  anonymously  the  first  pocket  dictionary 
so  called,  "A  Pocket  Dictionary  or  Complete  English 
Expositor ; "  and  in  the  same  year  the  Rev.  John  Wesley, 
the  father  of  Methodism,  became  the  father  of  a  "  Little 
Dictionary,"  of  which,  after  the  manner  of  amateurs,  he 
grew  vainglorious.  On  the  title  page  he  assured  you  that 
he  thought  this  the  "  best  English  Dictionary  in  the 
World.  Many  are  the  mistakes  in  all  the  other  English 
Dictionaries  which  I  have  yet  seen,  whereas  I  can  truly 
say  I  know  of  none  in  this."  It  is  a  saying  of  Swift's  that 
"  there  is  none  so  blind  as  they  that  won't  see."  There 
was,  at  least,  one  mistake  in  this  dictionary,  the  chief 
circumstance  by  which  it  is  remembered — its  title-page. 

In  1755  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  produced  his  great  "  Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Language,"  the  first  written  on  a 
sound  principle.  In  spite  of  its  four  thousand  three 
hundred  blunders,  misstatements,  slips  of  the  pen  and  of 
memory,  it  has  formed — acknowledged  or  otherwise — the 
basis  of  all  the  English  dictionaries  which  have  succeeded 
it,  because,  says  Worcester,  "  it  has  done  more  to  fix  the 
eternal  form  of  the  language  and  diminish  the  number  of 
irregularities."  From  the  day  of  its  publication  all  earlier 
dictionaries  became,  for  practical  purposes,  literary  anti- 
quities, and  from  that  day  we  may  date  the  scientific 
study  of  English  philology. 
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Prior  to  this  time  etymology  had,  in  the  main,  been  the 
wildest  guess-work.  One  lexicographer  turned  tail  and 
fled  from  all  derivations ;  a  second  invented  them  when 
his  knowledge  was  inadequate  ;  a  third  gave  what  he  could 
and  left  out  what  he  could  not ;  whilst  a  fourth  thought  he 
had  solved  the  difficulties  once  and  for  ever  by  referring 
everything  to  the  Greek,  even  such  words  as  "  link-boy," 
"  bread  and  butter,"  and  the  order  of  "  Crutched  Friars." 
"Idiot,"  according  to  this  latter  grammarian,  was  derived 
from  Greek,  idiotes,  foolish,  and  idios,  peculiar,  because  "  a 
fool  was  of  a  species  peculiar  to  himself."  "Girle,"  a 
successor  to  the  Saxon  georl,  one  ingenious  etymologist 
derived  from  the  Latin  garrula,  prating,  "  because  they 
are  addicted  to  talkativeness,"  and  another  from  the 
Italian,  girella,  a  weathercock,  "  one  who  is  playful,  giddy, 
thoughtless ;  "  "  Sash,"  too,  was  derived  from  the  French, 
scavoir,  to  know,  "  because  it  is  worn  by  officers  for  the 
sake  of  distinction." 

Orthography  also  was  in  a  state  very  like  old  Weller's, 
being  left  pretty  much  "  accordin'  to  the  taste  an'  fancy  o' 
the  speller."  There  were  four  ways  of  spelling  "rhubarb," 
and  we  are  referred  by  one  author  to  "  rheubarb  "  and 
"  rubarb,"  whilst  another  took  a  fancy  to  the  eccentricity, 
"rhwbarb."  There  were  four  kinds  of  cochineal,  the  other 
three  being  "  cutchineel,"  "cochineel,"  and  "cuchineal." 
Our  breakfast  drink  was  shown  as  "  cauphee,"  which  was 
easily  recognisable,  though  our  dainty  little  skiff  was 
thoroughly  well  disguised  as  "  schiph."  The  art  of  defini- 
tion, too,  left  much — almost  everything — to  be  desired, 
many  explanations  needing  considerably  more  definition 
than  was  given.  A  popular  method  of  disguising  lack- 
learning  was  to  present  a  definition  in  the  guise  of  a 
truism  or  epigram,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  eager  in- 
quirer's imagination.  "Brimstone"  was  "a  mineral," 
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"  loriot,  a  kind  of  bird  called  a  witwall,"  and  a  search  for 
"  witwall "  showed  it  to  be  a  "  bird."  "  Review  "  was 
"the  same  that  revise  is"  and  "revise"  meant  "review." 
"  Baptism  "  was  only  "  a  dipping  or  washing  " ;  "  ceramite 
a  precious  Stone  of  the  Colour  of  a  Potsherd " ;  a  "  car- 
buncle, a  precious  Stone  and  a  dangerous  Sore,"  the  only 
hint  that  one  on  the  finger  might  be  very  different  from 
one  on  the  nose.  For  "centre "we  are  told  that  "the 
earth  is  called  the  Centre  of  the  World  because  it  is  in  the 
middest  therof."  "  Bipedal "  meant  "  two  foot  long,"  "  two 
foot  long,  wide,  and  deep,"  and  also  "having  two  feet."  A 
"  cymbalist "  was  "  a  Player  upon  a  Cymbal,"  which  was  "  a 
certain  kind  of  musical  Instrument,"  the  information  going 
no  further. 

Dr.  Johnson's  style  of  sarcastic  definition  was  anticipated 
by  at  least  a  century.  A  "  braggadochio  "  was  curtly 
dismissed  as  "a  meer  Crack."  A  "  curmudgeon  "  was  a 
"  covetous  Hunks,  a  Griper,"  and  thus  roused  the  ire  of  a 
reverend  lexicographer,  who  poured  upon  him  a  vial  of 
wrathful  adjectives,  "a  mean,  pitiful,  miserly,  niggardly, 
close-fisted  fellow."  A  "humorist"  was  one  "wedded  or 
addicted  to  his  own  humour  or  Conceit,"  and  a  "pedant," 
"  one  given  to  or  affecting  Ink-horn  Terms,  or  Phrases."  A 
"plagiary"  was  not  merely  "one  that  fathers  other  Men's 
Works  upon  himself,"  he  was  also  a  "  Book-Thief." 
Bullokar  punningly  called  a  parasite  "one  that  is  still 
hanging  on  some  rich  Man  and  flatteringly  feedeth  his 
Humour  because  he  would  be  partaker  of  his  good  Cheer  "; 
Phillips  was  content  to  crush  the  being  as  "  a  Smell-Feast, 
a  Belly-Friend."  It  is  hard  on  so  useful  a  member  of 
commerce  as  an  "agent"  to  be  merely  styled  "a  Medler  in 
the  Matter,"  and  a  "  Rabbinist "  to  be  wrongly  stigmatised 
as  a  "  dunce,"  although  a  "  Rabbine "  was  "  a  great 
Doctor." 
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The  definitions  of  various  members  of  our  social  order 
were  often  full  of  quaint  simplicity,  though  we  cannot  say 
as  much  for  many  of  their  names.  Imagine  Sir  Christo- 
phero  Sly  calling  his  ale-wife  a  "  pandoxatrix,"  or  his 
small- ware  dealer  an  "  aginator."  Had  they  mistaken  this 
euphuism  for  Billingsgate,  it  had  gone  hard  with  the 
"temulent  swinker  "  (drunken  labourer),  as  he  might  have 
found  one  female  to  be  a  "  Gorgon,  a  terrible  fighting 
Woman,''  and  the  other  a  "  Virago,  a  Termagant,  a  stout 
Woman  of  Manly  Courage,  a  masculine,  bold,  undaunted 
Woman,  who  delights  in  fighting,  Bear-beating,  etc."  A 
"  gastromyth  "  was  a  person  synonymous  with  the  ventrilo- 
quist of  to-day,  literally,  "one  that  speaks  out  of  his  Belly"; 
whilst  a  "  ventriloquist "  was  then  an  Irving-Bishop  and 
Greek  oracle  in  one,  his  peculiarity  being  described  as  "  an 
hollow  inward  speaking  of  a  Spirit  in  a  possessed  Body." 
A  "  recreant,  one  that  eateth  his  Word,"  must  have  been  a 
"  vulture,  a  ravenous  Fellow  ";  a  "  tyro,  a  fresh-water  Sol- 
dier," was  the  opposite  of  the  "princox,  an  over-ripe-headed 
young  Boy,"  and  the  "proletariat"  of  the  time,  "one  having 
many  Children  and  nothing  to  keep  them." 

Turning  to  matters  theological  we  find  things  as  quaint 
there  as  elsewhere.  Referring  to  the  "  Immortals  "  (as  the 
pantomime  programme  styles  the  denizens  of  fire  and 
fancy),  we  are  told  that  "Belzebub  is  the  God  of  Flies, 
notwithstanding  he  is  commonly  taken  for  the  Devil." 
"Mammon"  was  a  peculiar  monarch  of  under-earth, 
being  "  an  Assyrian  of  the  Singular  Number  and  Masculine 
Gender,  as  St.  Hieron  affirmeth,  yet  is  he  also  called 
Riches."  "  Belial "  is  the  most  common  of  the  tribe  of 
Satan,  "  a  wicked,  naughty,  stubborn,  rebellious  Creature." 
Authorities  clash  as  to  what  an  oracle  was.  One  affirmed 
it  to  be  "  an  Answer  or  Counsel  given  by  God,"  whilst 
another  gave  it  as  the  direct  opposite — "  these  were  but 
5 
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Illusions  of  the  Devil,  who  answered  for  the  most  part 
doubtfully  in  Idols."     Among  the  mortals,  a  "  bigot "  was 
only  "a  scrupulous  or  superstitious   person."     The   first 
parent  of  this  species  was  (according  to  Barclay)  Hollo, 
"  who  refused  to  kiss  the  Toe  of  Charles  the  Fifth  of  France 
when  he  received  his  Daughter  in  Marriage,  and  the  In- 
vestiture of  the  Dukedom  from  him,  with   this   Gothic 
expression — '  Ne  se  by  God,'  on  which  account  he  was 
called   by  the   King   a   Bigot."      The    "hypocrite"   and 
"  heretick  "  were  both  happily  defined ;    the  former  as  "  a 
Dissembler  that  with  feigned  Holiness  would  seem  better 
than  he  is  indeed  ";  the  latter  as  "  he  that  maketh  his  own 
Choice  what  Poynts  of  Religion  he  will  believe  and  what 
he   will    not    believe."      Hence,   perhaps,    Puritans    and 
Methodists  (as  defined)  were  both — the  one  being  "  a  Sec- 
tary pretending  to  eminent  Purity  of  Religion:  a  Nickname 
formerly  given  to  Dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England"; 
the  other,  "  a  Set  of  Persons  who  call  themselves  Method- 
ists and  pretend  to  more  Sanctity  and  Purity  of  Life  than 
other  People,  and  go  about  preaching  and  singing  Psalms, 
Hymns,  Etc.,  in  the  Fields,  Streets,  and  private  Houses." 
A  "  sceptic,"  in  1719,  was  "  one  that  is  ever  seeking  and 
never  finds,  like  our  new  upstart  Sect  of  Seekers ";  and 
"Atheism "  was  denounced  as  "  the  damnable  opinion  of 
the  Atheist,"  and  the  meaning  of  "  anathematization "  of 
of  this  kind  was  "  to  betake  to  the  Devil."     Among  holy 
men  the  "Anchoret "  was  like  the  Phoanix  among  birds, 
"  a  religious  Man  living  solitary,  alone,  in  some  close  place, 
apart ";    and  a  "  Capuchin  "  was  "  a  Friar  of  St.  Francis' 
Order,   wearing   a   Cowl   or  Capouch,  but   no   shirt  nor 
Breeches,"  which  in  the  matter  of  clothing,  might  be  termed 
"  abnegation,  a  stiff  denying."     It  could  not,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  be  called  "abstinence,"  as  that  virtue 
was  merely  "a  forbearing  from  Gluttony  or  unlawful  taking 
other  Men's  Goods." 
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Law  and  Politics  also  furnished  their  slice  of  humour. 
Dyche  told  his  readers  that  the  Whig  party  was  "  a  party 
of  Conventiclers  who  fed  much  upon  sour  Milk ";  whilst 
Kersey  was  content  to  vituperate  a  Tory  as  "an  Irish 
Robber,  a  Bog-trotter."  Bigamy  was,  in  1719,  as  now,  a 
punishable  crime,  though,  according  to  Bullokar,  it  was 
only  "  the  Marriage  of  two  Wives,  not  both  together,  but 
severally  after  the  Death  of  the  first."  A  "  boutefeu," 
though  an  incendiary,  a  "wilful  Firer  of  Houses,"  had 
several  other  occupations ;  he  was  "  a  Firebrand  of  Sedi- 
tion," and  "  one  that  loves  to  set  and  see  Men  together  by 
the  Ears."  A  "  bankrupt "  was  much  more  happily  defined 
by  the  chroniclers  of  definition  than  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
Bullokar  spoke  of  him  as  "  an  Unthrift  that  hath  spent  all 
and  is  broken";  Phillips  advanced  further  to  "a  Decocter, 
one  that  hath  consumed  his  Estate  or  run  out  in  his 
Trade";  and  "run  out"  was  more  fully  explained  by 
Dyche,  who,  with  greater  far-seeing,  described  the  runner 
as  "  a  Person  that  is  really  or  pretendedly  unable  to  satisfy 
his  Creditors,  for  which  Reason  he  absconds,  hides,  or 
denies  himself  to  them."  "  Pretendedly  "  was  a  fine  touch 
of  truth.  A  "  Sequestra  tor,"  thought  Bullokar,  needed  no 
explanation  in  1719,  being  "  an  Officer  well  known  by  sad 
experience  in  the  late  times  of  Trouble  " — referring  doubt- 
less to  the  sequestration  of  the  estates  of  those  active  in 
the  Highland  rising  of  1715. 

In  matters  scientific,  "  mathematicks  are  Arts,  as  Arith- 
metick,  Musick,  Geometry,  Geography,  Astronomy,  Cosmo- 
graphy, and  Astrology."  Musical  definition  furnished  us 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  "  Orchestre  is  the  place  where 
the  Chorus  danceth  or  the  Musick  sits."  It  is  amusing  to 
think  of  this  in  connection  with  opera  as  we  understand  it 
now,  though  we  are  told  it  was  then  "  a  kind  of  Dramatick 
Poem  in  use  among  the  Italians  performed  by  Voices  and 
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Instrumental  Musick  in  a  Recitative  Style  and  adorned  with 
Scenes  by  Perspective."  In  Geometry,  a  Sphere  was  "  a 
round  Circle,"  whilst  an  oval  was  "  a  long  round  Circle 
made  like  an  Egg,  such  as  Pictures  are  sometimes  drawn 
in."  Geographical  definitions  were  such  as  Baron  Mun- 
chausen  and  Sir  John  Mandeville  indulged  in.  "  Cimmerian 
Darkness  is  so  called  from  the  Cimmerii,  a  People  about 
the  Bosphorus,  North  East  from  Greece,  whose  Country  is 
always  dark  by  Reason  of  the  far  Distance  of  the  Sun,"  a 
definition  at  present  sadly  appropriate  as  an  allegory. 
"Catadupa"  was  "a  Place  in  Ethiopia  where  the  great 
River  Nilus  falleth  from  high  Mountainous  Rocks  with 
such  Violence  that  the  continual  Noise  thereof  maketh 
the  People  there  dwelling  to  become  deaf."  Bullokar 
described  the  Olympic  Games  as  might  a  schoolboy  half 
prepared,  "  solemn  Games  of  activity,  of  Running,  Riding, 
Wrestling,  and  other  Feats  ";  and  he  gave  a  definition  of 
"pole"  which  would  astonish  examiners  not  a  little  if 
written  by  even  a  fourth  standard  boy  to-day.  He  observed 
that  the  pole  is  "  the  End  of  the  Axle-tree  whereon  the 
Heavens  do  move ;  that  Part  or  Point  of  the  Heavens 
which  never  moveth.  There  are  two  Poles  of  the  World, 
one  called  the  North  Pole  visible  to  us  in  the  North  far 
above  the  Earth  [some  explorers  wish  it  were],  the  other 
called  the  South  Pole,  far  out  of  our  Sight,  being  as  much 
under  the  Earth  in  the  South  as  the  North  Pole  is  above  it." 
He  could  not  better  define  "Atome  "  than  "  a  Mote  in  the 
Sunbeam,"  and  surprised  us  with  a  comet,  which  was  "  a 
great  quantity  of  hot  and  dry  Exhalations  drawn  up  from 
the  Earth  by  the  attractive  Virtue  of  Stars  unto  the  high 
Region  of  the  Air  where  being  near  the  Element  of  Fire  it 
is  inflamed  and  there  moved  round  according  to  the  Motion 
of  the  Star  under  which  it  is  grown  or  the  Motion  of  the 
Air  in  those  high  Parts." 
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Minerals  and  precious  stones  were  regarded  with  con- 
siderable superstition,  many  of  them  possessing  their  own 
private  and  peculiar  legends.  The  amethyst  "  withstandeth 
drunkenness."  Asbestos  had  qualities  opposite  to  those 
it  possesses  now-a-days — it  being  "a  Precious  Stone 
found  in  Arabia,  of  the  Colour  of  Iron,  which  being  once 
set  on  fire  can  hardly  be  quenched."  About  borax,  or 
"boros"  as  it  was  indifferently  spelled,  there  was  some 
degree  of  doubt ;  Bullokar  confessing  that  "  some  write  it 
is  the  Gum  of  a  Tree.  I  believe  it  rather  to  be  a  Mineral "; 
to  this  Dyche  ungallantly  added:  "it  is  used  to  make 
Fucus  for  the  Ladies."  The  emerald  seemed  to  be  highly 
thought  of,  more  for  the  danger  to  be  risked  in  getting  it 
than  for  its  rarity  or  beauty,  as  it  was  believed  "  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  Griffins'  Nests  who  do  keep  this  Stone 
with  great  Sedulity."  Some  of  the  properties  of  the  lode- 
stone,  being  known  so  far  away  in  years  as  those  of 
Sindibad,  were  correctly  given,  but  Bullokar,  scientist  and 
doctor,  added  "that  being  rubbed  with  the  juice  of  Garlick, 
it  cannot  then  draw  Iron ;  as  likewise  if  a  Diamond  be 
laid  close  to  it."  "  Pearls,"  said  Phillips,  were  "  a  sort  of 
Gems  which  are  bred  in  some  kind  of  Oysters  of  different 
Sizes  and  Goodness  according  to  the  Quality  and  Purity 
of  the  Heavenly  Dew  whereof  they  are  conceived  in  the 
Springtime  when  the  Oysters  repair  to  the  Shore  for  that 
purpose;  they  are  held  to  be  very  cordial" — a  reminder  of 
Cleopatra's  famous  appetiser.  Bullokar  said  of  them  "that 
in  Thunder  the  Oisters  do  cast  them  up  which  is  the  Cause 
they  are  often  found  on  the  Sands."  The  selenite  was  in- 
fluenced from  the  heavens,  being  so  called  "  in  respect  of  a 
white  Spot  which  varies  according  to  the  Moon,"  somewhat 
like,  according  to  Phillips,  "  the  Spot  between  the  Shoul- 
ders of  the  Panther  which  waxeth  and  waneth."  The 
topaz  showed  its  virtue  when  it  got  into  hot  water ;  "  this 
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Stone  being  put  into  seething  Water  doth  so  cool  it  that 
one  may  presently  take  it  out  with  his  Hand  ";  charmingly 
vague  that  "  presently." 

In  attempting  to  describe  even  things  in  common  use 
there  was  considerable  humour,  but  it  lay  not  so  much  in 
error  as  in  simplicity,  deficiency,  or  oddity  of  expression. 
"Bombast,"  for  example,  was  "cotton,"  with  the  further 
information  that  "  it  is  of  great  Use  in  Medicine  and  other 
Occasions " — a  definition  as  delightfully  misty  as  an  ad- 
vertisement. A  blunderbus  was  "  a  Gun  of  a  large  Bore 
that  will  carry  twenty  Pistol  Bullets  and  do  Execution  at 
some  Distance  " — a  statement  not  altogether  true,  because, 
like  the  blunderbus,  it  was  terribly  lacking  in  precision. 
A  conservatory  was  solely  "  a  place  for  preserving  con- 
serves"— a  term  equally  applicable  to  a  jam- works  or  the  top 
shelf  of  the  pantry.  The  familiar  and  sadly  too  ubiquitous 
"  Timbrel,"  as  it  was  termed  under  the  Stuarts,  was  "  a 
kind  of  round  and  broad  Fan  wherewith  the  Indians,  and 
from  them  our  great  ones  (especially  Women)  preserve 
themselves  from  the  Heat  of  a  scorching  Sun."  According  to 
Dyche,  it  was  "  a  portable  pent-house,"  a  term  synonymous 
with  Bullokar's  tent,  "a  moving  Receptacle  or  Place  of 
being."  Dyche  admitted  a  sash  as  being  only  "a  girdle 
used  to  tie  men's  nightgowns  with."  Complexion — and 
Phillips  lit  upon  a  most  unchivalric  definition — "signifieth 
Painting  used  by  Women,"  and  pigment  was  the  same 
thing  and  that  only.  Dr.  Johnson  was  not  altogether  the 
originator  of  the  idea  contained  in  his  well-known  definition 
of  "  oats,  a  grain  which  in  England  is  generally  given  to 
horses  but  in  Scotland  supports  the  people."  Bailey,  his 
sponsor,  had  preceded  him  with  "forage  for  horses  and 
sometimes  provision  for  men." 

In   cookery   were   to   be   found   many  strange   dishes. 
" Blanckmanger  "  used  to  be  "a  kind  of  delicious  (?)  Meat 
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made  of  Rice,  Almond  Milk,  Capon's  Brains  and  other 
things  "  which  the  definer  did  not  venture  to  particularise. 
Caviare  was  "a  strange  Meat  like  black  Sope,"  and  "Mith- 
ridate,  a  sweet  Confection  like  Treacle  invented  by  King 
Mithridates."  There  also  existed  a  curious  compound 
called  "  Rambooze,  a  Brewage  of  several  potable  Liquors 
mixt  together,  such  as  Eggs  and  Ale,  and  in  Summer  a 
Drink  made  of  Milk  and  Rose-Water  with  Wine  and 
Sugar,"  which  would  seem,  to  a  modern  palate,  to  necessi- 
tate a  medicinal  following  of  rhubarb,  "  so  wholesome  that 
it  is  called  the  Friend,  Life,  Heart,  and  Treacle  of  the 
Liver."  Asparagus  was  "  an  Herb  whose  first  Shoots  are 
a  rarity  in  Springtime,  but  afterwards  contemptible  on 
account  of  the  great  Number  planted  within  these  few 
years." 

These  old  dictionaries  sometimes,  as  in  Cockeram's,  gave 
much  prominence  to  lengthy  words,  relics  of  euphuism  and 
long  since  obsolete,  but  amusing  for  their  lowliness  of 
meaning.  A  New  Year's  Gift  was  an  "Apophoret." 
"Formosity"  (an  ugly  word)  meant  beauty,  and  "gibbosity/'' 
crookbackedness.  "  Insultation,"  a  long  dead  ancestor  of 
"insult,"  was  "  a  proud  crowing  over  one."  To  "manticu- 
late  "  signified  to  "  pick  a  purse  ";  the  necessity  for  visiting 
"uncle"  with  luggage,  at  the  sign  of  the  Medici,  was 
known  by  the  haughty  term,  "  oppignoration";  and  the 
closure  is  the  direct  descendant  of  "  obaceration,  the 
stopping  of  one's  Mouth  so  that  he  can't  finish  his 
Discourse.'' 

In  quaintness  pure  and  simple  we  find  at  the  beginning 
that  the  alphabet  is  "  the  ABC,  the  Christ-Cross  row  of 
Letters."  "Barbarism"  was  merely  "clownish  pronuncia- 
tion," and  "jargon,  Pedler's  French."  "  Compotation  " 
was  "  a  Drinking,  Banqueting,  or  playing  the  Good  Fellow 
together";  and  to  be  intoxicated  was,  innocently,  "to  be 
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bewitched,  amazed,  or  extreamly  dulled  in  one's  Spirits." 
A  "  Comedy  "  was  described  as  a  "  Play  or  Interlude,  the 
beginning  whereof  is  ever  full  of  troubles  and  the  End 
joyful,"  like  that  of  many  sermons;  and  a  farce  as  "a 
knavish  Jig,  fond  and  dissolute  Play."  Was  a  man's  nose 
snub,  insult  was  piled  on  injury  by  calling  it  "  Camoise,  as 
commonly  the  noses  of  Blackamoors  be";  and  one  of 
humanity's  earliest  troubles  was  "  Dentition,  teeth-breed- 
ing." Darnel  was  "a  naughty  Grain";  and  a  favourite 
narcotic,  "  Nicotian,  is  a  certain  Plant  vulgarly  called 
Tobacco."  If  a  man  was  "  non-compos  mentis"  he  was  "not 
in  his  right  Wits";  but  when  he  had  "  recollected  "  he  had 
"  called  his  Wits  together."  "  Enthusiasm,  a  Ravishment 
from  the  Spirit,  Poetical  Fury,"  occasionally  resulted  in  a 
"  Poem,  any  short  Matter  wittily  contrived  in  Verse," 
which,  of  course,  required  a  certain  amount  of  "  revolving, 
tossing  up  and  down  in  one's  Mind."  A  "  Gallamaufry  " 
was  characteristically  elucidated  as  "a  Mingle-mangle, 
Hotch-potch,  Mish-Mash";  "coincident"  as  "concurring, 
jumping  and  fadging  one  with  another  ";  and  a  "trip"  as 
"  a  Flock  or  Herd  of  Goats,"  which  is  not  altogether  wide 
of  the  excursions  of  to-day.  Many  a  captain  had  been 
comparatively  happy  were  a  mutiny  nothing  more  than  a 
"  troublesome  number  of  people  together,"  say,  in  gaol. 
Ubiquity  was  "  the  Presence  of  a  Person  in  all  Places  at 
once."  Such  an  individual  might  well  come  under  the 
description  of  "  singularity,  a  desire  to  be  odd  from  other 
Men ";  or  a  "  Portent,  a  monstrous  Thing  which  sheweth 
some  great  Matter,"  which,  in  the  words  of  one  authority, 
would  be  "  respective,"  that  is  "  awful."  Sarcasm  was  to 
"give  one's-self  the  liberty  of  scoffing,"  and  creating 
laughter,  which,  if  "  sardonic,"  would  be  "  immoderate  and 
deadly,"  and  if  allowed  "indulgence,  too  much  cockering," 
would  perhaps  produce  "remorse,  a  staggering  in  Mind," 
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or  "  Phrygian  Wisdom,  after- wit."  To  end  these  examples, 
they  may,  if  they  deserve  it,  be  classified  as  "  memoirs, 
remarkable  observations." 

In  spite,  and  often,  on  the  other  hand,  because  of  these 
peculiarities,  these  old  dictionaries  are  still  valuable  to  the 
thoughtful  student  of  our  literature  for  the  innumerable 
hints  they  give  and  the  side-lights  they  throw  upon  the 
manners,  superstitions,  ideas,  literature,  and  life  of  their  re- 
spective periods.  One  appropriate  word  may  be  a  revelation 
of  beauty  and  meaning,  but  much  may  be  missed  through 
ignorance  of  the  precise  connotation  of  that  word  when  it 
was  written.  This  idea  has  been  in  the  air  for  a  long  time, 
say,  since  the  earliest  Shakesperean  glossary  ;  but  it  is  only 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  or  so  that,  fortunately, 
it  has  been  deemed  a  worthy  pursuit  to  glean,  in  our  great 
fields  of  words,  the  little  but  precious  grains — as  well  as 
chaff — that  are  dropped,  passed  over,  and  forgotten  by  the 
reapers  in  the  fulness  of  the  harvest. 


OBSCURITY  IN  LITERATURE. 

BY    THOMAS    NEWBIGGING. 

IN  one  of  his  essays,  Schopenhauer  remarks  that  " the 
works  of  all  truly  capable  minds  are  distinguished  by 
a  character  of  decision  and  definiteness,  which  means  that 
they  are  clear,  and  free  from  obscurity."  In  respect  of 
lucidity  Schopenhauer  undoubtedly  practised  as  he  taught, 
for  of  all  thinkers  he  is,  perhaps,  the  clearest  in  expression. 
At  the  same  time,  this  assertion  is  a  sweeping  generalisation, 
which,  like  many  of  that  author's  obiter  dicta,  must  not  be 
accepted  without  careful  examination.  Although  true  in 
the  main,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  bears  unfairly  on 
some  authors — some  of  our  greatest. 

That  which  is  dark  as  night  to  one  intelligence  may  be 
light  as  day  to  another.  It  may  well  be  that  a  matter  is 
obscure  to  us  from  the  fact  that  it  is  only  we  who  are  not 
able  to  grasp  its  meaning ;  that  we  are  not  gifted  with  the 
quality  of  intellect  which  distinguishes  the  author  of  whose 
obscurity  we  complain,  and,  therefore,  are  unable  to  fathom 
those  depths  which  to  him  are  possibly  but  shallows.  The 
obscurity  often  lies  in  the  reader's  want  of  penetration 
rather  than  in  the  written  sentence.  Intellectual  unfitness 
to  grasp  the  deep  though  clear  thought  of  an  author  is  no 
uncommon  failing  amongst  readers.  So  Carlyle,  speaking 
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of  the  deep  things  to  be  found  in  Goethe,  remarks,  "  Let 
each  take  with  him  what  he  is  adequate  to  carry,  and 
depart,  thankful  for  his  allotment." 

Goethe  has  well  and  truly  said  that  we  can  only  compre- 
hend according  to  the  fulness  of  our  own  knowledge — that 
we  can  only  see  as  we  have  within  ourselves  the  power  or 
capacity  of  seeing.  That  is  an  observation  the  truth  of 
which  can  not  be  gainsaid,  and,  rightly  apprehended,  it 
should  arrest  whatever  of  rash  and  harsh  judgment  we 
may  at  times  be  tempted  to  express.  A  mind  highly 
cultured,  either  by  nature  or  art,  will  readily  apprehend 
what  to  another  less  gifted  is  incomprehensible.  Butler's 
"Analogy"  is  hard  reading  to  many;  Newton's  "Principia" 
is  obscure  enough  to  the  majority ;  Kant's  "Critick  of  Pure 
Reason  "  is  caviare  to  the  general. 

From  one  point  of  view,  therefore,  it  may  be  affirmed  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  obscurity  in  literature.  That 
where  a  meaning  exists  at  all,  as  may  be  assumed  in  the 
writings  of  all  thinkers,  it  can  be  readily  fathomed  by  readers 
of  capacity,  the  number  of  whom  may  be  less  or  more. 

To  attempt  to  settle  the  question  in  this  off-hand  way 
would,  however,  be  unsatisfactory.  The  intellectual  pene- 
tration of  the  exceptionally  gifted  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
our  datum  in  considering  this  subject  any  more  than  we 
should  be  willing  to  make  our  standard  that  of  the  least 
gifted  minds.  On  the  coast  line  we  have  low  as  well  as 
high  water  mark,  and  there  is  between  the  two  an  average 
altitude  to  which  the  tide  attains  through  many  days. 
Similar  conditions  prevail  in  human  powers.  The  average 
intellectual  capacity  of  men  and  women  who  have  received 
a  fairly  liberal  education,  or  who  have  educated  them- 
selves, is  that  which  may  properly  be  taken  as  our  initial 
point,  and  thus  dealing  with  the  question,  it  will  be 
admitted  that  obscurity  in  literature  is  a  veritable  fact. 
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There  are  certain  writings  which  from  their  inherent 
character  are  unavoidably  obscure.  Such  are  the  prophet- 
ical writings,  because  their  interpretation  is  largely  in  the 
future.  So  also  are  the  words  and  meanings  of  our  older 
authors  who  flourished  at  a  time  when  the  language  was 
in  a  state  of  transition.  These  we  expect  to  be  obscure,  and 
make  no  complaint.  Their  elucidation  is  a  question  either 
of  time  or  application.  But  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
average  cultured  intellect  many  writers  are  decidedly 
obscure,  and  not  even  by  hard  reading  and  close  appli- 
cation is  their  meaning  to  be  unravelled.  Some  are 
obscure  from  affectation,  others  by  reason  of  a  careless 
habit  of  expression,  and  when  the  story  they  have  to  tell 
is  worth  listening  to,  this  obscurity  so  arising  is  blame- 
worthy. The  only  thing  that  can  justify  obscurity  is  that 
there  should  be  some  golden  grain  in  the  husk — some 
rare  kernel  hidden  away  within  the  knarled  and  knotted 
shell. 

To  be  abstruse  is  not  necessarily  to  be  obscure,  though 
it  is  not  unusual  (even  in  the  dictionary)  to  see  the  two 
terms  confounded,  or  at  least  used  indiscriminately.  An 
author  who  needs  hard  reading  is  not  to  be  so  labelled.  If 
the  necessity  for  concentrated  attention  were  a  reason  for 
charging  a  writer  with  obscurity,  then  George  Meredith 
and  even  Walter  Pater  might  be  deemed  obscure.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  not.  We  should  not  estimate  at  a 
high  value  the  critical  acumen  of  any  man  who  would 
seriously  contend  that  they  are. 

It  is  said  that  Browning,  being  pestered  by  a  correspon- 
dent about  the  meaning  of  some  of  his  lines,  is  reported 
to  have  replied :  "  If  a  person  of  your  intelligence  can 
understand  ten  per  cent,  of  what  I  say,  you  ought  to  con- 
sider yourself  fortunate."  Amusing,  no  doubt,  if  the  story 
be  true,  which,  I  suppose,  it  is  not,  but  scarcely  satisfying 
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to  that  large  audience  who  can  and  do  enjoy  the  poet  to 
the  full  in  his  more  condescending  moods,  but  who,  never- 
theless, are  tantalised  by  the  many  obscurities  to  be  found 
in  his  poetry.     So  intent  are  some  devotees  at  the  shrine 
of  Browning,  that  they  have  made  it  almost  a  heresy  to 
question  his  abounding  lucidity.  By  dint  of  hard  study  they 
have  mastered  the  deep  things  of  the  poet,  and,  proud  of 
their  achievement,  they  are  ready  to  treat  with  contempt 
the  struggles  of  weaker  mortals ;  or,  may  be,  some  of  these 
devotees  are  like  the  old  Scotch  wife,  who,  whilst  enjoying 
the  sermons  of  her  minister,  did  not  presume  to  under- 
stand them.     If  we  accept  Coleridge's  dictum,  that  poetic 
truth  is  "  the  best  words  in  the  best  order,"  we  shall  be 
inclined  to  venture  the  opinion,  with  all  submission,  that 
Browning  sometimes  comes  short  of  it.     But,  after  all,  is 
not  this  begging  the  question  ?     What  are  the  best  words 
and  the  best  order  ?    Much,  or  everything  depends  on  the 
man,  or  rather  on  his  style,  for  the  style  is  the  man. 
Carlyle's  words  and  order  are  best  for  him  ;    Meredith's  for 
him ;    Swinburne's  for  him.      So  Browning's  words  and 
order  are   Browning's  best.      Definitions,  as  a  rule,  are 
unsatisfying.      The  alleged  obscurity  of  Browning,  how- 
ever, is  a  hackneyed  if  a  fruitful  theme,  and  we  will  not 
be  tempted  to  descant  on  it  further. 

I  have  quoted  Coleridge's  definition  of  poetic  truth — 
"  The  best  words  in  the  best  order  " ;  Joubert  gives  ex- 
pression at  greater  length  to  the  same  idea  as  applied  to 
literature  in  general.  He  says:  "  It  is  by  means  of  familiar 
words  that  style  takes  hold  of  the  reader  and  gets  possession 
of  him.  It  is  by  means  of  these  that  great  thoughts  obtain 
currency  and  pass  for  true  metal,  like  gold  and  silver  which 
have  had  a  recognised  stamp  put  upon  them.  They  beget 
confidence  in  the  man  who,  in  order  to  make  his  thoughts 
more  clearly  perceived,  uses  them  ;  for  people  feel  that 
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such  an  employment  of  the  language  of  common  human 
life  betokens  a  man  who  knows  that  life  and  its  concerns, 
and  who  keeps  himself  in  contact  with  them.  Besides, 
these  words  make  a  style  frank  and  easy  ;  they  show  that 
an  author  has  long  made  the  thought  or  the  feeling  ex- 
pressed, his  mental  food  ;  that  he  has  so  assimilated  them 
and  familiarised  them,  that  the  most  common  expressions 
suffice  him  in  order  to  express  ideas  which  have  become 
every-day  ideas  to  him  by  the  length  of  time  they  have 
been  in  his  mind.  And,  lastly,  what  one  says  in  such 
words  looks  more  true  ;  for,  of  all  the  words  in  use,  none 
are  so  clear  as  those  which  we  call  common  words ;  and 
clearness  is  so  eminently  one  of  the  characteristics  of  truth, 
that  often  it  even  passes  for  truth  itself."* 

This  is  most  admirably  put,  and  if  the  views  so  tersely 
and  convincingly  enunciated  could  be  assimilated  and  put 
into  practice  by  some  of  our  deepest  thinkers,  even  their 
profundity  of  thought  would,  in  its  expression,  assume  a 
crystalline  clearness  which  it  does  not  always  possess. 

The  use  of  many  words  to  express  a  single  idea  is  a 
cause  of  obscurity.  Let  me  here  make  a  comparison.  The 
following  is  a  well-known  passage  from  Coleridge's  lines 
on  Mont  Blanc,  in  his  "  Hymn  before  Sunrise  in  the  Vale 
of  Chamouni." 

Oh  dread  and  silent  Mount  !     I  gazed  upon  thee, 

Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense, 

Didst  vanish  from  my  thought  ;  entranced  in  prayer 

I  worshipped  the  Invisible  alone. 

Yet,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody, 

So  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it, 

Thou,  the  meanwhile,  wast  blending  with  my  thought, 

Yea,  with  my  Life,  and  Life's  own  secret  joy  : 

Till  the  dilating  soul,  enrapt,  transfused, 

Into  the  mighty  vision  passing — there 

As  in  her  natural  shape,  swelled  vast  to  Heaven  ! 

*  Matthew  Arnold's  "  Essay  on  Joubert." 
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I  don't  know  how  it  may  strike  others,  but  to  me  Byron 
expresses  the  same  or  like  idea  in  more  terse  and  striking, 
and  quite  as  choice  and  poetical  language,  when  he  says — 

I  live  not  in  myself,  but  I  become 
Portion  of  that  around  me  ;  and  to  me 
High  mountains  are  a  feeling. 

So,  again,  in  another  place  he  asks — 

Are  not  the  mountains,  waves,  and  skies,  a  part 
Of  me  and  of  my  soul,  as  I  of  them  ? 

And,  again,  Tennyson — 

I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I -have  met.* 

Coleridge  in  the  foregoing  quotation  is  very  fine,  with- 
out doubt,  but  the  idea,  as  contrasted  with  the  same  idea 
in  Byron  and  Tennyson,  is  spun  out — attenuated,  as  it 
were — whilst  those  from  the  latter  exhibit  a  concentration, 
containing  in  essence  all  that  is  embraced  and  contained 
in  the  other.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  Coleridge  is 
here  obscure  in  the  sense  of  not  being  readily  understood, 
but  only  comparatively  so — only  less  clear — as  contrasted 
with  the  other  poets.  These  passages  from  Coleridge  and 
Byron  have  already  been  compared  or  contrastedf  to 
the  supposed  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  The  comparison 
strikes  me  as  being  altogether  favourable  to  Byron. 

But  concentration,  quite  as  much  as  circumlocution  and 
wordiness,  may  be  a  cause  of  obscurity,  for  "  real  depth 
is  the  result  of  concentrated  ideas."!  Mr.  Gladstone's 
"  Horace  "  is  a  case  in  point.  By  reason  of  his  efforts  at 
concentration,  many  of  the  translated  Odes  are  almost  as 
obscure  to  readers  as  the  original  Latin  is  to  one  who  is 


*  "  All  that  I  have  met  is  a  part  of  me,"  might  more  accurately  express  the  poet's  idea, 
t  By  Mr.  T.  W.  Hollos  ton,  in  his  Introduction  to  "  Selections  from  Plato." 
t  "  Pensees  of  Joubert,"  Selected  and  Translated  by  Henry  Attwell. 
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unfamiliar  with  that  language.  So,  also,  inverted  sentences 
produce  obscurity;  in  other  words,  crabbed  English — I 
will  not  say  bad  English.  "  Some  writers  create  artificial 
shadows  in  order  that  what  is  superficial  may  appear  deep, 
and  to  give  brilliancy  to  the  feeble  lights  in  their  work."* 

There  is  with  some  writers  an  obscurity  of  intent.  That 
is  to  say,  the  object  aimed  at  in  the  story  they  have  to  tell 
is  not  always  patent  to  readers  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
times  in  which  the  authors  lived  and  the  circumstances 
that  moved  them  to  write.  Their  narrative  is  clear  enough, 
and  has  a  world  of  interest  for  readers  quite  apart  from  the 
deep  application  intended  by  the  writer.  Of  such,  Rabelais 
is  a  conspicuous  example,  and  Swift,  in  his  "  Gulliver's 
Travels,"  as  well  as  in  some  of  his  Essays,  is  another.  In 
the  writings  of  these  men  there  is  a  deep  allegorical 
meaning  beyond  what  appears  on  the  surface. 

To  be  obscure  and  foolish  at  the  same  time  is  an  outrage 
on  readers.  But  there  is  an  obscure  folly  which  is  not 
foolish.  The  nonsense  verses  of  Lewis  Carroll,  for  example, 
are  comically  obscure.  There  is  a  Brobdingnagian  obscu- 
rity about  them  enough  to  make  a  horse  laugh,  not  to 
mention  all  the  little  yearling  foals  who  enjoy  them,  and  for 
whom  they  are  meant;  and  it  is  just  this  quality  which  gives 
them  their  peculiar  fascination.  The  "Nonsense  Rhymes" 
of  Edward  Lear  are  conceived  in  the  same  strain.  There 
is  thus  an  obscure  fooling  which  is  appetising  and  accept- 
able to  readers,  old  as  well  as  young,  but  for  success  in  this 
peculiar  department  of  literature  the  gift  of  kindly  wisdom 
is  indispensable. 

Obscurity  in  literature  is  always  a  blemish  in  its  degree, 
though  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  perspicuity  is 
always  a  grace.  It  may,  indeed,  be  quite  the  contrary,  as 


Hid. 
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when  the  theme  descends  to  platitude  and  commonplace. 
So  far  from  obscurity  being  admirable,  it  is  the  province  of 
the  writer  of  genius,  especially  if  he  be  a  poet,  to  point  out 
what  ordinary  eyes,  without  his  assistance,  cannot  see. 

The  limitation  of  an  audience  is  an  effect  of  obscurity  ; 
and  surely  this  is  an  evil  from  the  point  of  view  of  contri- 
buting to  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  health  and  happi- 
ness of  the  greatest  number^  Most  of  our  greatest  poets, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Goldsmith,  Burns,  Wordsworth, 
Tennyson,  even  in  their  highest  flights,  and  when  they 
dive  at  their  deepest  into  the  mystery  of  being,  are  not 
obscure  to  the  average  understanding. 

But  there  is  an  obscurity  that  consists  of  the  deeper 
meanings  lying  below  the  surface  of  the  divine  simplicity 
in  the  literary  product  of  great  minds.  Professor  Dowden 
gives  eloquent  expression  to  this  phase  of  the  subject  when 
he  remarks  that : — "  The  conclusions  of  the  speculative 
intellect  hardly  become  available  for  artistic  purposes  till 
they  have  ceased  to  be  conclusions  ;  till  they  have  dropped 
out  of  the  intellect  into  the  moral  nature,  and  there  become 
vital  and  obscure.  For  obscure  all  great  art  is — not  with 
the  perplexity  of  subtle  speculation,  but  with  the  mystery 
of  vital  movement.  How  complex  soever  the  character 
of  some  dramatis  persona,  for  instance,  may  be,  if  it  has 
been  elaborated  in  the  intellect,  another  intellect  can 
make  it  out.  How  simple  soever  it  be,  if  the  writer  has 
made  it  his  own  by  a  complete  sympathy,  it  is  real, 
and,  therefore,  inexhaustibly  full  of  meaning.  It  seems 
very  easy  to  understand  Shakespeare's  '  Miranda,'  or 
Goethe's  '  Clarchen ' — they  appear  quite  simple  con- 
ceptions— yet  we  never  entirely  comprehend  them,  any 
more  than  we  do  the  simplest  real  human  being,  and  so 
we  return  to  them  again  and  again,  ever  finding  something 
new.  They  are  as  clear  as  the  sea,  which  tempts  us  to 
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look  down  into  its  unresisting  depths  ;  but,  like  the  sea, 
they  live  and  move,  and  their  pure  abysses  baffle  the 
eye."* 

This  is  spoken  with  as  much  eloquence  as  truth.  The 
theme  is  a  tempting  one,  and  is  capable  of  expansion. 
The  mind  of  the  poet  is  greater  than  his  work.  Its  very 
radiance  defies  analysis ;  it  dazzles  and  obscures.  The 
bright  sun  makes  all  things  in  the  physical  world  clear  to 
the  eye,  but  in  attempting  to  look  at  the  orb  itself  we 
are  struck  with  blindness.  So  with  the  great  poet.  He 
lights  up  for  us  the  darkest  recesses  of  the  human  mind. 
He  lays  bare  to  our  understanding  all  the  intricacies  of 
human  character  with  its  manifold  diversities  and 
purposes,  while  his  own  intellectual  personality,  by  reason 
of  its  power,  is  inaccessible  to  our  weak  vision.  So 
Milton,  in  the  "  Areopagitica  " — "  We  boast  our  light,  but 
if  we  look  not  wisely  on  the  sun  itself,  it  smites  us  into 
darkness." 

When  all  is  said  that  can  be  said,  one  should  be  careful 
in  adjudging  any  writer  to  be  obscure.  One  should,  in  all 
humility,  remember  one's  own  limitations.  "  Fully  to 
understand  a  grand  and  beautiful  thought  requires,  per- 
haps, as  much  time  as  to  conceive  it,"  says  Joubert.  Dante, 
in  anticipation  of  the  shallow  criticism  which  he  conceived 
might  misunderstand  or  misconstrue  his  high  intent,  thus 
comforts  his  muse  in  the  "  Convito  " — 

My  song,  I  fear  that  thou  wilt  find  but  few 
Who  fitly  shall  conceive  thy  reasoning, 
Of  such  hard  matter  dost  thou  entertain. 
Whence,  if  by  misadventure  chance  should  bring 
Thee  to  base  company,  as  chance  may  do, 
Quite  unaware  of  what  thou  dost  contain, 
I  prithee  comfort  thy  sweet  self  again, 
My  last  delight ;  tell  them  that  they  are  dull, 
And  bid  them  own  that  thou  art  beautiful."f 

*  "  Studies  in  Literature,"  by  Edward  Dowden,  LL.D,        t  Translated  by  Shelley. 
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It  is  not  given  to  every  shallow  critic  to — 

Unlock  the  golden  melodies 


»* 


Of  a  deep  soul,  as  with  a  master  key." 

It  is  not  to  any  puny  intelligence  that  the  poet's  words  are 
addressed.  The  communings  of  a  great  soul  with  itself 
are  not  always  interpretable,  and  were  never  meant  to  be 
interpreted,  by  querulous  or  incompetent  or  impatient 
readers — readers  who  buy  the  volume  at  the  published 
price,  and  consider  they  are  defrauded  of  their  money  if 
all  is  not  as  clear  as  daylight  to  their  restricted  under- 
standing. 


Shelley. 


A     SHEAF     OF    VERSE. 

BY   ROWLAND   THIRLMERE. 


WORLD    WEARINESS. 

THE  thrush  and  blackbird  singing 
In  orchards  pink  and  white, — 
With  every  breath  are  bringing 

Heaven  nearer  to  my  sight : 
And  all  my  blood  runs  chilly, 
Then  hot,  and  cold  again, 
To  hear  the  lark  sound  shrilly 
His  passionate  refrain. 

An  olden  impulse  follows 

The  songs  of  quiring  birds, — 
The  laughter  of  the  swallows, 

More  sweet  than  any  words : 
The  lyric  throe  comes  swelling 

And  surging  in  my  heart, 
The  song  of  praise  foretelling 

That  fain  to  words  would  start. 
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But  my  songtide  will  never 

Return,  my  love  is  dead ; 
Great  billows  roll  for  ever 

Above  his  sandy  bed ; 
Though  still  the  winds  blow  sweetly 

As  when  our  love  was  young, 
Lost,  lost  he  is  completely, 

And  all  my  songs  are  sung. 

Though  gods  are  ever  by  me 

In  magic  fields  of  thought, 
Though  flowers  are  ever  nigh  me, 

And  blessings  come  unsought ; 
I  cannot  taste  earth's  pleasure ; 

He  calls  me  hour  by  hour, — 
The  Ocean's  chiefest  Treasure, 

Once,  once,  Earth's  fairest  flower ! 

He  calls ;  I  feel  him  yearning ! 

The  splendour  of  his  mind 
Is  yet  most  surely  burning, 

It  trembles  in  the  wind ; 
I  speak  and  he  can  hear  me 

Renew  our  troth  each  day, 
For  he  is  ever  near  me, 

And  yet  so  far  away  ! 

When  lover  calls  to  lover 

Across  the  unknown  sea, 
A  mortal  may  discover 

What  is  eternity ! 
Ah !  what  worth  form  and  feature  ? 

God,  jealous  of  His  toy, 
Takes  back  the  perfect  creature 

At  floodtime  of  its  joy ! 
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HENRI  LALAGE  (OF  PAKIS)  TO  MARY  S.  AMBERTON 
(OF  PHILADELPHIA). 

WITHOUT  thy  voice,  no  melody 

Has  power  to  ease  my  pain ; 
Without  thy  smile  the  earth  is  dark, 

And  Love  awakes  in  vain : 
The  battlements  of  dawn  are  grey, 

No  splendours  on  them  fall, 
And  grey  the  mist  that  rolls  around 

This  grey  old  English  hall. 

O,  dost  thou  recollect  our  time 

Of  dreams  in  Old  Castile, 
The  dreary  leagues  of  naked  earth, 

The  hard  blue  sky  of  steel ; 
The  mountains  of  such  tender  shades 

They  shone  like  heaven  at  noon ; 
The  purple  pomp  of  splendid  eves, 

The  golden  vintage  moon  ? — 

The  narrow  stair  that  led  us  through 

Segovia's  highest  tower ; 
The  earth-brown  city  old  as  Rome, 

The  lilac  crocus  flower ; 
La  Granja's  woods  of  gloomy  pine ; 

The  Guadarrama  snow, 
Wherefrom  we  saw  the  vultures  wheel 

A  thousand  feet  below  ? — 

The  balcony  we  lingered  in, 

Perched  high  above  the  square ; 

The  urchins  with  their  slouching  march 
All  piping  shrilly  there ; 
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The  hand  that  trembled  in  mine  own 

For  just  a  breathing  space, 
When  blushes  like  the  morning  wrote 

Love's  message  on  thy  face  ? — 

The  peasants  who  would  pause  to  drink 

At  thy  translucent  eyes, 
Saying,  "  Ah !  surely  she  has  strayed 

Hither  from  Paradise ! 
Some  Virgin  takes  a  form  of  flesh 

Whom  great  Murillo  drew ;  " 
And  only  he  who  loved  thy  soul 

Its  simple  greatness  knew  ? — 

One  burning  afternoon  we  saw 

In  A  Vila's  drear  plain 
The  silver  shadow  of  a  lake, 

And  towers  all  grey  with  rain ; 
It  was  a  parched  and  thirsty  land 

That  we  twain  hurried  through, 
"  There  is  no  water  there,"  one  cried, 

"  A  mirage  dazzles  you !  " 

Thus  is  your  love.     At  times  it  gleams 

Far  on  the  horizon's  line, — 
A  silver  lake,  whose  cool,  sweet  waves 

Would  quench  this  thirst  of  mine : 
And  yet  I  struggle  in  the  wild 

Only  once  more  to  see 
The  lovely  vision  fade  away 

In  unreality. 

Yes,  melt  away !     And  what  dost  thou 

Behold  with  trustful  gaze  ? 
Love's  glittering  lake, — is  it  to  thee 

Likewise  a  cruel  haze, — 
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A  mirage,  treacherously  fair, 
Luring  thee  on  and  on, — 

An  unsubstantial  hope  that  breaks 
At  last  the  heart  it  won  ? 

A  few  find  laughter  in  their  love, 

The  many  weep  and  sigh : 
Sweet  to  the  birds  is  lovelit  spring, 

But  sad  to  such  as  I ! 
Facing  the  pageant  of  the  west 

At  eve,  I  speak  one  word, 
Thou  lookest  eastward  then,  but  what 

Thou  sayest  is  not  heard. 

A  drama  is  each  life  of  ours, 

The  prologue  always  love ; 
Love  lords  it  in  the  passion  scene 

And  is  the  soul  thereof. 
Each  human  play  has  varying  acts, 

But  each  an  equal  end, 
For  life's  sad  epilogue  was  writ 

By  Death,  our  staunchest  friend ! 


A    MOTHER'S    LAMENT. 

SORROW  shall  come  no  more ; 
Has  she  not  spent  her  store  ? 

Merciless  Sorrow 
Her  wrath  is  over  and  done, 
The  fight  she  has  fought  and  won, 
To-day  we  may  kiss  our  son 

But  not  to-morrow. 
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Passion  is  laid  asleep ; 
Love  is  entranced  deep ; 

Sweet  was  his  passion ! 
Full  many  a  heart  he  broke 
So  sweet  the  words  he  spoke, 
But  he  loved  his  father's  folk 

In  tender  fashion. 

Bitter  the  blow  he  felt, 
Scorned  as  he  humbly  knelt 

When  we  were  bitter ; — 
Savage  the  words  we  said, 
Now,  now  remembered 
When  thinking  of  the  dead 

Were  surely  fitter. 

Smiling  serene  he  lies ; 
Were  not  his  eloquent  eyes 

Constantly  smiling  ? 
This,  once  my  rosebud  boy 
Whose  honeyed  lips  could  not  cloy, 
Whose  youth  was  a  dream  of  joy 

My  days  beguiling ! 

Tremble  thou  false,  false  wife ! 
Who  entered  and  fouled  his  life 

And  made  us  tremble ! 
Well  may'st  thou  weep  and  wail, 
Recounting  passion's  tale ! 
Mad  hopes  that  fade  and  fail 

Make  thee  dissemble. 

Frozen  the  lips  that  kissed, — 
Cold  like  the  love  I  missed — 
Death-cold  and  frozen ; 
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Breath  that  was  sweet  as  myrrh 
Makes  not  a  feather  stir, 
Earth's  pride  now  goes  to  her, 
His  chamber  is  chosen. 

Dwelling  whence  light  is  gone, 
Too  dark  for  eyes  that  shone 

Once,  in  our  dwelling ; 
Farewell  beloved  and  best, 
Light  of  my  life,  at  rest 
Lifeless  upon  this  breast 

Whence  sorrow  is  welling  ! 


THE    POWER    OF    MUSIC. 

WILD  voices  of  the  vanished  years 

In  that  victorious  strain 
Tremble  with  sorrow  nigh  to  joy, 

And  pleasure  nigh  to  pain. 

A  power  that  is  akin  to  stars 
Awakes  from  dreamless  sleep, 

Tears  well  into  our  eyes,  and  yet 
We  know  not  why  we  weep. 

O  sacred  tears  !  From  holy  founts 
Ye  spring,  our  souls  to  show 

That  Heaven  itself  is  found  within 
These  tenements  of  woe. 

Heaven  lights  our  frail  corporeal  forms 

When  music  sweetly  dies ; 
The  spirit  tries  to  burst  its  bonds 

Chill  with  its  ecstacies : 
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In  our  ephemeral,  trembling  flesh 
The  unseen  splendours  burn ; 

Though  God  who  houses  in  our  hearts 
We  may  not  yet  discern. 


A  WOMAN'S  DISILLUSIONMENT. 

Do  you  remember  the  morning 

We  lingered  and  sighed  in  the  sun, 
The  days  of  the  future  adorning 

With  dreams  that  are  over  and  done  ? 
Do  you  remember  the  glory 

That  shone  on  the  land  and  the  sea, 
When  love  was  a  beautiful  story 

You  whispered  to  me  ? 

Do  you  remember  our  rapture 

At  eve,  by  the  glimmering  lake  ?— 
Your  passion  that  thirsted  to  capture 

The  soul  that  you  only  might  take  ? — 
Do  you  remember  the  voices 

That  issued,  from  blossomy  glades  '< — 
"  0,  well  for  the  heart  that  rejoices 

Ere  death  and  the  shades ! " 

I  was  weak, — but  a  child, — and  the  morrow 

Had  never  a  fear  for  me  then ; 
I  thought  not  of  falsehood  or  sorrow, 

Secure  in  the  honour  of  men ; 
Love  flamed  for  a  moment,  then  vanished ; 

Life,  lit  by  an  exquisite  beam, 
Was  grey  when  the  morning  had  banished 

My  passionate  dream. 
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0,  base  were  the  words  that  you  uttered  ! 

Thrice  evil  your  kisses  and  sighs ! 
Accursed  the  "  Yes  "  that  I  muttered ! 

Accursed  the  power  of  your  eyes ! 
You  thought  there  was  no  one  to  hear  us, 

And  none  my  surrender  to  see, 
But  the  Angel  of  Vengeance  was  near  us, 

And  weeping  for  me  ! 


ON    A    CLAY    VASE. 

(Found  in  Portwood.) 

THOU  vase  once  bedded  in  the  boulder  clay, 
Here  lying  peaceful  in  a  simple  shrine, 
Speakest  to  me  of  hours  more  large  than  mine, 

Preachest  to  me  of  a  primeval  day, 

When  some  unlettered  savage  shaped  thee  fair 
To  his  own  sight,  with  scratches  rough  and  rude, 
Far  in  the  heart  of  some  dark  solitude, 

In  days  when  life  was  mystic  everywhere. 

Out  of  the  heart  of  unrecorded  eld, 
Thou  comest  hither  with  mute  speech  sublime, 
Reminding  us  that  man  is  lord  of  time — 
Man,  from  whose  puissance  little  is  withheld 
But  that,  for  want  of  which  frail  Eve  rebelled, 

And  brought  the  curse  that  goes  back  to  the  prime. 


WHITE  HEATHER. 

SADLY  I  paced  a  windy  moor 
Whose  purple  was  despoiled, 

Thinking — "  Will  all  that  work  endure, 
Or  shall  man's  aims  be  foiled  ? 
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Shall  town  by  town  possess  the  lands 

To  poison  us  with  smoke, 
Shall '  labour '  ever  claim  the  hands 

Of  our  world-weary  folk  ? " 

When  suddenly  a  maid  drew  near ; 

Her  heart  seemed  like  to  break ; 
Earth's  joyful  ought  her  sad  to  cheer, 

I  smiled  and  gently  spake. 

"  O,  maiden,  whose  once  glorious  eyes 

Are  mournful  as  the  day, 
I  seek  a  snow-white  heather  prize 

Among  your  purple-gray." 

She  tried  to  smile,  and  turned  to  gaze 

Upon  the  smoky  town : 
So  many  sorrows  in  that  haze ! 

She  sighed  as  she  looked  down. 

"  Such  heath  blooms  not  on  moorland  sere 

As  this  by  Greed  begrimed ; 
No  heather  plant  is  white  up  here 

Save  that  the  frost  hath  rimed. 

"  Yes  !  Fortune's  blossom  hath  been  plucked, 

This  many  and  many  a  day ; 
The  honey  from  the  heath  they  sucked 

The  bees  have  borne  away." 

"  And  are  there  left  no  wilding  flowers 

To  make  you  sad  girls  smile, 
To  charm  the  ever  weary  hours 

That  yon  gaunt  stacks  defile  ? " 
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She  flashed  her  eyes  on  me ;  the  sun 
Shone  through  a  ragged  cloud ; 

Her  hair  seemed  of  the  sunbeams  spun, 
Her  ringing  voice  was  proud. 

She  pointed  to  the  busy  place 

Whose  faint  hum  reached  my  ears ; 

Hers  was  indeed  a  glorious  face  ; 
Her  words  were  soft  with  tears. 

"  Yes !  Love  still  blossoms  full  and  fair, 
Wild  flowers  of  Eden  blow; 

And  in  the  Devil's  garden  there, 
They  never  cease  to  grow !  " 


FAM.E    FRUCTUS. 

A  FRUIT  hung  heavy  on  a  golden  bough 
Such  as  to  dreamers  gives  felicity : 
We  could  not  reach  it,  neither  I  nor  he, 

Albeit  the  sweat  was  dank  upon  each  brow : 

"  Alas,  I  fail !  "  my  brother  cried,  "  do  thou 

Think  quick  of  means  whereby  to  climb  this  tree 
Whose  cold  and  polished  trunk  has  baffled  me, 

Whose  fair  dream-tinted  foliage  mocks  me  now !  " 

Then  Fate  spoke  low  within  my  spirit's  shrine, — 
"  Bend  thou  thy  back  and  let  him  stand  thereon ; 

When  he  has  plucked  the  fruit  the  half  is  thine, 
Then  both  may  sail  the  seas  and  woo  the  sun : " 

He  clomb  my  shoulders: — How  his  eyes  did  shine ! 
He  seized  the  fruit  and  ate  it — faithless  one ! 
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PRIMAVERA    £    INVIERNO. 

YA  estoy  viejo, — 
Viejo,  viejo: 
I  Porque'  no  veniste, 
Tu  bella  J6ven, 
Cuando  yo  tuve 
La  sangre  fuerte 
De  mi  primavera  ? 

I  Porque  no  viene 
La  granada  jugosa, 
Dulce  y  madura, 
En  los  calores 
Del  bellisimo  Junto  ? 

i  Muchacha  mia ! 
I  No  es  verdad 
Que  en  el  invierno, 
Aunque  estamos 
Quebradizos  de  frio, 
Y  el  sol  no  tiene 
La  fuerza  de  antes, 
Las  estrellas  brillan 
Con  mucho  mas  lustre 
Y  parecen  mas  cerca 
Que  en  el  verano  ? 
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EPIGRAM. 

THE  vilest  cur  that  treads  the  earth  is  he 
Who  doth  befoul  a  dead  man's  memory. 
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DIGNITY    AND    IMPUDENCE. 

"  WE  owt  to  know  each  other,  Duke  " — 
Thus  spake  a  braggart  in  peruke 

And  pantaloons  of  '53 — 
"Ah'm  Bobby  Dent,  the  Lord  o'  Coal, 
They  co'  me  Stink-o'-Brass ;  Ah  roll 

In  goold,  folk  say  of  me." 

The  Duke  took  out  his  snuff-box,  rapped 
The  side,  then  offered  it,  and  tapped 

His  buckled  shoes  with  jewelled  cane : 
"  You  wear  a  lovely  ring  of  gold," 
He  said  ;  "  the  cannel  you  have  sold 

Has  brought  you  more  than  gain. 

"  To  put  fine  gold  upon  such  hands — 
Although  one  hardly  understands 

The  reason — cannot  be  unwise : 
The  act  reminds  me  of  Her  Grace, 
Who  studs  the  door  of  every  place 

With  brass — yea,  e'en  the  sty's. 

"  I  make  no  doubt  you  are  the  first 
Of  all  your  family  to  burst 

Upon  us  wearing  such  a  ring : 
But  stay — the  pig  wore  one ;  the  ass 
Now  wears  one,  Mr.  Stink-o'-Brass  ! 

Adieu !     Good  evening ! " 


KINSALE. 

BY    JOHN    WALKER. 

T17E  had  not  been  well  treated  at  Blarney,  where  we  had 
alighted  to  change  our  clothes  in  a  warehouse 
attached  to  the  station,  and  to  send  on  our  chief  impedi- 
menta by  train  to  Skibbereen.  We  had  left  the  one  and 
only  inn  of  a  far  too  self-sufficient  village  with  very  dis- 
agreeable first  impressions  of  the  country  fare  of  Ireland. 
Hence  it  was  that  during  our  ride  over  the  rolling  moorland 
beyond  Ballincollig  we  felt  grave  misgivings  as  to  the  enter- 
tainment we  were  likely  to  receive  at  Kinsale.  Discomforts, 
however,  were  soon  dismissed  from  our  minds,  and  our  fears 
put  to  flight  by  the  pageantry  of  a  never-to-be-forgotten  sun- 
set, which  was  full  of  a  most  consoling  compensation  for  our 
sufferings  at  Blarney.  An  unutterable  satisfaction  pos- 
sessed us  when  we  gazed  upon  the  wide  sweep  of  undulating 
country  stretching  away  to  the  grey  Galtees.  The  golden 
splendour  of  the  autumnal  gorse,  and  the  purple  pomp  of 
the  heath  and  heather,  invested  the  foreground  of  the 
picture  with  a  familiar  charm,  which  was,  perhaps,  accen- 
tuated by  a  human  interest  essentially  Irish,  in  the  shape 
of  bare-footed  children,  rosy  as  the  morning,  and  a  large- 
souled  peasant  seated  amidst  his  living  Lares  and  Penates, 
making  even  the  pigs  merry  with  the  pleasant  strains  of 
"  Rory  O'More." 

The  tranquillity  of  those  heights  filled  our  hearts  with 
an  optimism  which  was  to  last  more  than  a  week,  and  which 
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simply  laughed  at  evils  such  as  a  punctured  tyre.  This 
misfortune  befell  the  writer  whilst  he  was  coasting  down  a 
steep  and  stony  road,  and  almost  before  he  had  time  to  pick 
up  the  offending  flint,  his  companion's  front  wheel  similarly 
came  to  grief.  Instead  of  making  us  disconsolate,  these 
accidents  seemed  only  to  add  an  agreeable  sense  of  variety 
to  the  incidents  of  our  first  day's  ride  in  Ireland  ;  a  variety 
heightened  somewhat  by  the  unusual  method  of  measure- 
ment prevailing  in  those  parts,  as  exemplified  by  the  man 
who  told  us  that  we  were  six  miles  from  Kinsale,  "making 
it  just  three  a-piece." 

Having  taken  the  precaution  to  wire  for  dinner,  we 
carefully  rode  down  the  "  Break-Heart "  hill  into  dusky 
Kinsale,  with  the  firm  conviction  that  we  would  get  at 
least  some  fish  for  our  evening's  meal.  There  was,  indeed, 
everywhere  in  this  maritime  town,  a  powerful,  congruous 
smell,  which  told  us  at  once  what  was  the  chief  industry 
of  the  place.  The  Penzance  boats  had  just  come  in  with 
their  catch  of  mackerel,  and  in  the  dusk  the  fishermen 
were  grouped  at  their  favourite  street  corners.  "  Timber- 
looking  men,"  as  Dickens  called  the  toilers  of  the  sea,  were 
waxing  grimly  oracular  as  the  first  and  second  of  the  noc- 
turnal whiskies  warmed  their  blood.  In  passing,  we  caught 
the  delightful  sound  of  blasphemous  expressions,  such  as 
Stevenson's  characters  and  their  grim  fellows  seldom  or 
never  use  in  print,  but  more  than  often  in  their  work-a-day 
life.  .Quaint  words  and  archaic  idioms  admirably  suited 
themselves  to  a  mysterious  obscurity,  whose  indeterminate 
impressions  left  the  mind  free  to  hark  back  to  the  days 
when  sea  songs,  and  tales  of  wild  seafaring,  held  our  boyish 
minds  under  a  glamorous  spell. 

Through  these  little  knots  of  gossips,  dark,  nun-like 
figures  silently  and  swiftly  passed  to  and  fro.  In  this  part 
of  Ireland  the  women  of  the  poorer  class  affect  a  curious, 
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conventual  cloak,  something  like  that  of  a  Sister-of- 
Mercy,  which  is  locally  known  as  a  "  sentry-box."  As  a 
distinctive  dress,  it  is  economical  and  becoming.  Even 
when  rusty  with  age  there  is  a  certain  dignity  about 
this  raiment  which  places  it  far  above  the  frowsy  bonnet 
and  the  antiquated  mantle.  The  sombre  figures  of  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  fishermen,  moving  in  narrow 
streets  adorned  here  and  there  with  projecting  windows 
and  balconies,  combined  with  the  general  air  of 
medievalism,  brought  vividly  to  our  recollection  the 
calles  estrechas  of  a  romantic  Spanish  city,  far  removed 
from  the  quiet  waters  of  the  Bandon  river.  This  strange 
aspect  of  Kinsale,  as  of  a  foreign  community  settled  where 
Ireland  terminates  in  front  of  the  broad  Atlantic,  causes 
but  little  surprise  when  we  make  researches  into  her 
past  history,  discovering,  among  other  interesting  facts, 
that  the  municipality  has  never  been  wholly  Anglicised. 
Garrisoned  by  the  Sassenach  since  an  early  period,  and 
always  very  much  in  touch  with  England,  Kinsale, 
whose  history  is  to  a  great  extent  eloquently  written 
upon  her  ruined  forts,  retains  that  strange,  outlandish 
flavour  which  imparted  to  our  visit  its  chiefest  charm. 

Since  the  time  when  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ireland, 
in  their  primitive,  poetical  phraseology,  called  the  place 
the  Fan-na-Tuabred,  or  "  the  fall  of  the  springs  " — and  a 
later  race  renamed  the  winding  harbour  "  Cune-saille,"  or 
"the  smooth  basin" — up  to  that  fateful  day  when 
Cromwell  came,  breathless  and  blustering  with  the  intoxi- 
cation of  cheap  victories,  to  drive  all  the  Irish  out  of  the 
town,  and  to  offer  to  a  proud  De  Courcy  the  dubious  alter- 
native of  "  Hell  or  Connaught,"  Kinsale  has  seen  many  and 
stern  vicissitudes.  And  even  since  her  Earl  made  his 
successful  petition  against  the  Protector's  unjust  fiat  the 
town  has  participated  in  great  and  tragic  events. 
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All  this  we  learned  during  our  first  dinner  at  the  Kinsale 
Arms — a  meal  made  memorable  not  less  by  its  unexpected 
excellence  than  by  the  abundant  kindness  of  our  host  and 
hostess,  who  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  our  inno- 
cence by  telling  us  the  grand  old  tale  of  Paddy  Blake,  who, 
when  he  heard  Englishmen  speaking  of  the  fine  echo  at 
Killarney,  which  repeats  the  sounds  forty  times,  very 
promptly  observed :  "  Faith,  that's  nothing  at  all,  at  all,  to 
the  echo  in  my  father's  garden  in  the  County  of  Galway. 
If  you  say  to  it  '  How  do  you  do,  Paddy  Blake  ? '  it  will 
answer  '  Pretty  well,  I  thank  you,  sir.' "  This  was  the 
second  joke  we  had  heard,  whose  original  may  be  found  in 
the  famous  "  Essay  on  Irish  Bulls ;  "  showing  how  con- 
servative Ireland  is  in  the  matter  of  her  humour. 

In  the  morning  we  were  soon  astir,  exploring  that 
decayed  quarter  known  as  the  "World's  End."  Why  it 
should  have  gained  such  an  appellation  no  one  seems  to 
know.  This  congeries  of  tiny  cottages  and  slopes,  covered 
with  the  ruins  of  more  ancient  tenements,  gives  us  no  clue 
to  the  peculiarly  distinctive  name  it  bears.  Here,  folk 
say,  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  houses  retain  special  traces 
of  Spanish  ancestry.  Women  were  engaged  in  drying  fish 
upon  the  harbour  wall.  As  they  went  to  and  fro,  with 
their  burdens  of  pollack  and  ling  for  exposure  in  sunny 
spots,  we  did  not  fail  to  look  for  the  characteristic  signs  of 
Southern  blood.  These  were  not  wanting,  inasmuch  as  we 
noticed  that  the  fishwives,  though  far  from  being  at  all 
comparable  to  the  bellas  damas  de  Espana,  did  not  lack  a 
certain  grace  of  movement  and  the  charm  of  small  hands 
and  feet.  Then  again,  when  their  eyes  were  not  of  a  clear 
Celtic  blue  they  were  brilliantly  dark  and  liquid.  More 
than  careless  we  should  have  been  had  we  not  observed 
these  important  points,  primed  as  we  were  with  information 
from  the  inevitable  red  guide-book.  Indeed  it  was  not 


OLD    GOTHIC    PRISON,    KINSALE. 

From  a  Photograph  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Coulborn. 


WOMEN    RETURNING    FROM    MARKET. 

From  a  Photograph  by  Mr.  John  Walker. 
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more  difficult  to  catch  the  Southern  flavour  that  hangs 
about  the  "  World's  End,"  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Kinsale, 
than  to  detect  the  aroma  of  the  town's  chiefest  trade. 
When  one  catches  a  glimpse  of  a  maiden's  black  orbs 
flashing  in  the  depths  of  the  hood  of  her  "sentry-box/' 
and  at  the  same  time  hears  the  sound  of  clanging  bells,  and 
sniffs  the  odours  of  multitudinous  herring  and  mackerel, 
the  mind  not  unnaturally  reverts  to  the  Mediterranean, 
where  the  sun  shines  not  much  more  fervently  than  it  does 
at  Kinsale.  And,  thinking  of  a  bluer  sea  than  that  which 
fills  this  harbour-fjord,  we  also  thought  of  the  prim  poet 
Pope  and  his  stilted  lines : — 

At  every  door  are  sunburnt  matrons  seen 
Mending  old  nets  to  catch  the  scaly  fry, 
Now  singing  shrill  and  scolding  oft'  between. 

We  should  have  liked  to  have  had  the  author  of  the 
"Essay  of  Man"  in  our  company  when,  after  having 
accepted  the  offer  of  a  worthy  boat  builder,  we  embarked 
in  his  yacht  for  a  short  cruise.  It  would  be  delightful  to 
tell  the  bygone  writers  of  verse  how  modern  critics 
shudder  at  inversions,  at  split  infinitives,  and  all  the  other 
horrors  of  ancient  prosody.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Pope, 
could  he  again  have  assumed  corporeal  shape,  would  have 
been  as  willing  to  have  listened  to  our  strictures  as  to 
have  gazed  upon  the  green  waters  of  the  sunlit  harbour. 

Skipper  Thulier,  not  the  least  important  person  in  a 
community  of  four  thousand  souls,  was  assisted  by  a  youth 
who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Daniel  O'Connor.  Both  of 
these  men  were  full  of  enthusiasm  for  their  snug  little 
town — this  statio  benefida  carinis,  built  in  terraces  upon 
an  abrupt  slope  of  the  harbour's  encircling  hills.  Viewed 
from  the  water,  Kinsale  appears  worthy  of  this  enthusiasm. 
Proud  of  her  past,  secure  of  her  position  in  history,  she 
lies  there  in  that  neglected  corner  of  the  County  of  Cork 
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in  poverty-stricken  beauty.  But  it  was  not  always  so , 
for  did  she  not  receive  grants  of  various  franchises  and 
liberties  from  the  Kings  of  England  ?  These  charters  in 
some  measure  rendered  the  town  a  Republic  ;  and  among 
other  privileges  gave  a  right  to  the  Corporation  of  appoint- 
ing its  own  Recorder,  who  was  vested  with  the  power  of 
trying  all  manner  of  offences  that  were  committed  within 
the  place  and  its  liberties,  save  treason.  These  charters 
were  forfeited  in  1660,  because,  forsooth,  the  inhabitants  had 
permitted  the  Spaniards  to  land  and  take  possession  of  the 
place  fifty-nine  years  before.  Difficult  it  would  have  been 
for  the  "  Sovereign  "  of  Kinsale  to  have  made  any  resist- 
ance to  the  Southerners,  even  had  he  been  so  minded,  and 
proof  of  this  will  come  anon.  Yet  in  the  same  year  the 
worthy  fisherfolk  were  reinstated  in  their  privileges,  and 
these  evidences  of  restored  prestige  were  followed  by  very 
considerable  marks  of  royal  munificence  during  the  two 
years  that  followed. 

Cork  was  once  a  humble  appanage  of  this  naval  station, 
and  people  were  wont  to  inscribe  letters  for  the  present 
capital  of  the  county  with  the  words  "  near  Kinsale." 
But,  tempora  mutantur,  Cork  rules  to-day,  and  Kinsale  is 
her  cringing  servitor.  Yet,  as  we  began  to  enjoy  the 
delights  of  our  first  excursion  on  ideal  yachting  waters, 
smoothly  moving  towards  Scilly  through  a  lovely  sea  as 
clear  as  beryl,  we  could  but  feel  a  sort  of  prescience  of 
better  times  to  come. 

Scilly,  Summer  Cove,  and  Little  Cove  are  three  tiny 
appurtenances  or  suburbs  of  Kinsale.  They  lie  opposite 
the  town  at  the  other  side  of  the  harbour.  Favourite 
corners  with  quiet  people  they  always  are,  but  Scilly 
possesses  more  than  the  usual  interest  of  a  watering  place 
free  from  vulgarity.  Old  inhabitants  state  that  this  small 
hamlet  was  originally  a  settlement  of  Scilly  Islanders,  and 
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grave  philologists  assert  that  the  names  and  idioms  of  its 
inhabitants  indisputably  prove  the  tradition  to  be  a  fact. 
Moreover,  it  is  said  that  the  features  of  the  dwellers  in  the 
Hibernian  Scilly  show  that  they  really  spring  from  the 
race  of  Lyonesse. 

With  such  excellent  whiskey  to  drink  as  that  with  which 
our  skipper  regaled  us  we  could  not  find  time  to  enquire 
into  these  racial  divergences.  We  were  absorbed  in  our 
first,  our  infantile,  draughts  of  John  Jameson's  best,  a 
beverage  hitherto  spurned  as  fit  only  for  those  whose  staple 
food  is  potatoes  and  buttermilk.  In  a  state  of  beatitude, 
we  watched  the  delighted  faces  of  our  cicerones  as  they 
marked  our  appreciation  of  their  potheen.  We  drank  a 
libation  to  the  memory  of  the  legendary  White  Lady  of 
Charles's  Fort,  whilst  passing  that  squarely-built  but 
obsolete  building  in  the  baby  ripple  of  the  incoming  tide. 
Lying  beneath  the  Coastguard  Station,  this  erection  of  the 
Earl  of  Orrery  completely  commands  the  harbour.  The 
fort  was  begun  in  1670,  at  the  time  of  a  threatened  French 
invasion.  The  mighty  walls  are  now  useless  against  the 
power  of  modern  ordnance,  and  it  serves  merely  as  a  sturdy 
reminder  of  the  grim  fighting  period  betwixt  1796  and 
1815,  when  our  ships  of  war  brought  great  freights  of 
French  prisoners  for  incarceration  in  the  dungeons  whose 
loopholes  we  see.  As  a  memento  of  one  of  the  most  active 
periods  of  our  history  Charles's  Fort  serves  well,  and  also 
as  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  of  the  White  Lady.  It  appears 
that  this  personage  was  the  daughter  of  the  Governor  of 
the  fort,  at  a  period  some  time  betwixt  the  present  and  the 
bibulous  and  amorous  epoch  of  the  Merry  Monarch.  The 
maiden  was  loved  by  one  of  the  Governor's  lieutenants, 
and,  in  order  to  put  his  bravery  to  the  test,  she  bade  him 
pluck  some  flowers  growing  in  an  almost  inaccessible  place 
in  the  rocks  below  the  Devil's  Bastion.  She  must  have 
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made  certain  stipulations  as  to  the  manner  of  obtaining 
the  flowers,  for  the  rocks  and  walls  look  practicable  enough 
from  the  harbour,  otherwise  the  gallant  fellow  would  not 
have  broken  his  neck,  which  he  seems  to  have  done,  in  a 
vain  effort  to  reach  the  prize.  That  the  White  Lady 
appropriately  died  of  grief  is  somewhat  consoling  to  those 
who  frown  upon  the  traditional  caprice  of  women. 

Whilst  taking  another  agreeable  draught  of  the  native 
brew,  our  skipper  sententiously  observed,  "  Yes,  my  lads, 
if  the  sky  was  all  paper,  and  the  sea  was  all  ink,  you  would 
still  be  unable  to  find  room  for  a  proper  description  of  the 
extraordinary  fancies  of  womenkind."  As  he  uttered  these 
words  of  wisdom  we  heard  a  noise  as  if  small  shot  were 
falling  into  the  tide.  The  tiny  ripple  which  had  been 
breaking  against  our  bows  had  suddenly  increased,  and 
seemed  full  of  active  life.  This  was  due  to  the  flight  of 
myriads  of  whitebait  before  a  "  bank  "  of  mackerel.  The 
little  fish  were  swimming  for  dear  life,  often  half  out  of  the 
water.  Their  pursuers  had  a  company  of  snowy  gulls  as 
auxiliaries,  and  these  lovely  birds  swooped  down  and  took 
Jack  Sprat  at  their  leisure.  Then  came  a  school  of 
porpoises,  their  black  backs  and  big  fins  visible  every  now 
and  again  as  they  rose  to  blow.  We  were  nearing  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  these  rolling  monsters  were 
heading  towards  Kinsale.  They  left  a  calm  behind  them 
which  was  broken  only  by  the  occasional  splash  of  salmon 
and  sea  trout.  The  honey  of  heathered  hills  filled  our 
nostrils  with  subtle  fragrance,  and  put  us  into  a  delectable 
mood  of  dolce  far  niente.  But,  in  time,  this  sleepy  feeling 
wore  off,  and  a  certain  charming  cove  in  the  island  that 
lay  on  our  right  tempted  us  to  land.  A  multitude  of 
rabbits  were  scattered  right  and  left  as  we  prepared  to 
bathe  in  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  all  possible  bathing 
places.  The  scent  of  the  brine  filled  us  with  fresh  strength, 
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and  the  feeling  of  being  buoyed  up  by  the  velvety  water, 
and  of  breasting  the  incoming  tide,  brought  to  mind  those 
unparalleled  lines  of  Swinburne's,  which  embody  all  the 
magic  of  swimming : — 

Across  and  along,  as  the  bay's  breadth  opens,  and  o'er  us 
Wild  autumn  exults  in  the  wind,  swift  rapture  and  strong 

Impels  us,  and  broader  the  wide  waves  brighten  before  us, 
Across  and  along. 

The  whole  world's  heart  is  uplifted,  and  knows  not  wrong  ; 
The  whole  world's  life  is  a  chant  to  the  sea-tide's  chorus  ; 
Are  we  not  as  waves  of  the  water,  as  notes  of  the  song  ? 

Beyond  this  island,  Bulleris  Bay  winked  in  sudden  sun- 
light, and  farther  on  we  could  see  the  Old  Head  of  Kin- 
sale,  with  its  great  lighthouse.  To  our  left  were  the 
Sovereign's  Islands,  dotted  with  sea-fowl.  Doubtless, 
some  bygone  Mayor  or  "  Sovereign  "  was  wont  to  go  down 
here  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  to  catch  the  "  quintes- 
sential bloom  "  of  the  broad  Atlantic,  and  to  mark  the  big 
swell  on  the  sea  when  the  tide  is  racing  shorewards.  Most 
of  the  important  coast  towns  of  Ireland  once  boasted  the 
presence  of  a  "  Sovereign."  Oftentimes  it  would  be,  indeed, 
a  relief  to  the  chief  of  the  municipality  of  the  busy  Kinsale 
of  an  older  day  to  embark  in  a  trim  little  boat,  and  slip 
down  the  river  to  this  breezy  place,  where  the  puffins 
croak  to  each  other,  and  disappear  at  one's  approach,  and 
appear  again.  The  worthy  "  Sovereign  "  who  received 
Cromwell,  for  instance,  must  surely  sometimes  have  wished 
that  he  was  a  puffin,  or  something  equally  insignificant,  so 
that  at  the  dread  frown  of  the  man  of  blood  and  iron — the 
Bismarck  of  the  seventeenth  century — he,  poor  trembling 
Mayor,  might  have  dived  deep  down,  and  risen  again 
securely  far  away.  In  the  shadow  of  such  an  imperious 
person  he  might  be  forgiven  all  errors  in  proclamations, 
such  as  "  The  Court  will  be  held  every  Monday  (Tuesday 
excepted ").  or  "Whereas,  in  consequence  of  the  Lord 
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Protector's  visit,  the  greatest  economy  is  necessary  in  the 
consumption  of  all  species  of  grain,  and  especially  in  the 
consumption  of  potatoes." 

Over  the  bar  there  is  some  twenty-three  feet  of  water. 
If  there  were  a  greater  depth  here  our  modern  ironclads 
might  safely  ride  in  the  snug  harbour.  Now  only  small 
gunboats  and  torpedo  boats  put  in  during  the  naval 
manoeuvres.  The  port  of  Kinsale,  however,  was  once  the 
retreat  of  several  storm-beaten  ships  of  the  Invincible 
Armada.  In  Caulfield's  Annals,  we  find  it  described 
(1686)  as  "  the  safest  and  best  harbour,  where  ships  of 
the  greatest  burden  may  ride  within  less  than  half  a 
cable's  length  of  the  shore."  Sir  Jeremy  Smith  chose 
it  in  1666,  and  then  had  there  "  upwards  of  50  sayle  of 
men  of  war  and  merchantmen."  Prince  Rupert,  too, 
ventured  to  consider  it  a  safe  haven,  for,  according  to  the 
Southwell  MSS.,  he  brought  hither  the  King's  fleet  of 
sixteen  ships  in  1648,  immediately  after  the  execution 
of  King  Charles.  Three  of  the  Protector's  Admirals 
swooped  down  upon  him  and  blockaded  the  coast,  but 
the  Cavalier  managed  to  give  them  the  slip  and  got 
clear  away.  Then  the  Spaniards,  whose  earlier  exploits 
at  Kinsale  we  are  to  describe  hereafter,  brought  hither 
a  big  fleet  in  1660,  as  if  to  examine  the  scene  of  their 
former  defeat.  In  1691,  as  the  old  records  have  it,  on 
a  false  alarm  that  the  French  ships  were  approaching, 
"  we  have  one  of  the  most  glorious  sights  that  ever 
appeared  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  for,  at  the  same  time, 
were  seen  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets  in  the  port  of 
Kinsale,  and  the  grand  fleets  of  both  nations  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  extending  from  the  Old  Head  to 
Youghal." 

As  Ave  slipped  through  the  clear  water  towards  Oyster 
Haven,  we  strained  our  eyes  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
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famous  Mount  Long  Castle,  with  its  four  storm-beaten 
towers.  This  noble  ruin,  however,  was  hidden  from  view 
behind  a  point  of  land  jutting  out  into  a  little  bay,  lovely 
with  a  fairy  light  of  faint  turquoise.  Across  this  marvel- 
lous radiance  there  shone,  amidst  emerald  meadows,  bright 
golden  patches  where  the  standing  corn  took  the  mid-day 
sun. 

One  of  our  number  having  helped  himself  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  water-barrel,  we  now  learned  that  there  is 
nothing  so  dangerous  as  an  indigestion  arising  from  the 
too  free  use  of  water  internally.  "  That  is  an  important 
thing  to  remember,"  said  our  skipper,  in  tones  of  droll 
solemnity,  "  never  swig  the  water  as  you  are  doing  now ; 
a  water  indigestion  is  often  fatal."  "  Oi  suppose  the 
drownded  people  have  told  you  that?"  said  the  second 
in  command. 

By  and  by  we  saw  the  sou'- wester  coming  towards  us, 
across  the  calm  swell  of  the  tide.  It  was  a  beautiful  ripple, 
crisping  the  water  with  bright  silvery  arabesques, 
changing  every  moment.  All  at  once  the  wind  struck  us, 
the  topsail  leant  over  towards  the  land,  and  the  yacht 
careered  along  like  a  racehorse.  Then  the  capricious 
wind  veered  round  to  due  west,  waves  lashed  against  the 
sides,  and  we  saw  that  we  had  better  put  the  boat  about 
and  run  home  before  the  breeze.  Away  we  went  through 
a  merry  sea,  whose  billows  broke  angrily  round  the  great 
oily  patches  where  the  "  banks  "  of  fish  were  lying. 

Our  skipper  now  burst  forth  into  song : — 

Bark  that  bears  me  through  foam  and  squall, 
You  in  the  storm  are  my  castle-wall ; 
Though  the  sea  should  redden  from  bottom  to  top, 
From  tiller  to  mast  she  takes  no  drop. 

On  the  tide  top,  the  tide  top, 
Wherry  aroon,  my  land  and  store  !     . 
On  the  tide  top,  the  tide  top, 
She  is  the  boat  can  sail  go-leor  ! 
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We  went  back  to  the  quay  at  a  fine  pace,  under  a  press 
of  canvas, — spinaker,  topsail,  foresail,  and  mainsail, — and 
never  did  lunch  taste  sweeter  than  the  one  we  ate  upon 
our  return. 

In  the  afternoon  we  again  betook  ourselves  to  the  water, 
this  time  chartering  a  small  yawl  belonging  to  the  sexton 
of  the  parish  church  of  Kinsale,  who  went  with  us  as 
cicerone,  and  as  a  sort  of  human  insurance  policy.  Leaving 
on  our  left  the  historic  little  hamlet  known  as  the  Dock, 
we  sailed  up  the  River  Bandon,  passing  the  ruined  castle 
of  Rincurran,  now  erroneously  called  "  Ringrone."  The 
question  as  to  why  the  orthography  of  place  names,  and 
names  of  buildings,  should  change  so  much  in  a  few  genera- 
tions is  difficult  to  answer.  Ignorance  is  surely  the  cause 
of  these  unsatisfactory  and,  in  some  cases,  annoying  muta- 
tions. In  regard  to  this  old  castle,  "  Rincurran "  is  cer- 
tainly the  correct  spelling,  according  to  ancient  records. 
It  was  here  that  Queen  Elizabeth's  Lord  Deputy  besieged 
the  Spaniards  who  had  entrenched  themselves  with  the 
Irish  rebels.  The  main  body  of  the  foreigners  was  at  the 
Old  Fort,  and  during  the  siege  of  Rincurran  they  made  a 
venturous  sally  in  hopes  of  aiding  the  defenders  of  the 
castle.  This  small  Spanish  force  was  defeated,  however, 
and  their  commander  taken  prisoner.  Then,  after  many 
parleyings,  Rincurran  surrendered,  and  on  his  knees  in  the 
dust  the  Irish  commander  gave  up  his  sword  to  the  Lord 
President. 

These  picturesque  scenes  were  conjured  up  by  the  busy 
tongue  of  our  new  skipper.  He  also  took  us  back  to  the 
stirring  times  of  Marlborough.  For  be  it  known  that 
James  II.,  stimulated  by  French  enthusiasm,  landed  at 
Kinsale  on  the  12th  March,  1689.  He  stayed  here  a  short 
time,  as  it  were  to  take  his  breath,  ultimately  proceeding 
northward  with  his  Irish  and  French  allies.  Then  fol- 
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lowed  a  series  of  defeats,  from  the  decisive  Battle  of  the 
Boyne  to  the  second  battle  of  Kinsale.  This  engagement 
was  gained  by  Marlborough  after  James's  army  had  made 
a  desperate  resistance.  The  affair  was  fought  mainly  on 
the  spot  where  the  first  battle  of  Kinsale  raged  the  fiercest. 
This  was  at  the  Old  Fort,  on  the  peninsula  now  known  as 
Castle  Park.  The  English  took  it  by  storm,  but  the  governor 
of  the  Irish  garrison,  Colonel  O'Driscoll,  after  shipping  his 
sovereign  to  France,  retired  into  Ringrone  Castle,  and 
there  held  out  valiantly  until  he  and  two  hundred  of  his 
soldiers  were  slain  in  the  breach.  We  can  picture  to  our- 
selves the  saturnine  features  of  King  James,  as  he  issued 
from  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  the  Old  Fort,  at  dead  of  night, 
and,  entering  a  fishing-boat,  bade  farewell  to  those  dreams 
of  puissance  that  had  inspired  him  to  seek  to  recover  his 
former  kingdom. 

At  that  time  the  River  Bandon  and  the  harbour  must 
have  presented  a  very  lively  picture  :  now  the  ice  hulks 
of  a  less  warlike  age  float  in  front  of  the  Castle  where  once 
Marlborough's  naval  auxiliaries  anchored  and  thundered 
menace  at  the  heroic  upholders  of  a  hopeless  cause. 

We  proceed  up  stream,  noting  the  "Folly,"  a  rocky 
wood  just  beyond  the  "  World's  End,"  where  King  James 
is  said  to  have  hidden  himself.  The  scars  made  by  the 
round  shot  of  the  ships  of  William  and  Mary  may  still  be 
seen  in  the  cliffs.  Here,  too,  is  the  so-called  imprint  of 
the  Dane's  Foot ;  Kinsale  having  been  once  held  by  the 
Northmen,  though  its  history  practically  began  with  the 
coming  of  the  Normans  in  1178.  These  mail-clad  invaders 
made  it  a  centre  from  which  to  extend  their  influence  and 
authority,  and  then  the  town  became  what  it  still  is,  the 
quarters  of  an  English  garrison. 

We  went  back  on  the  ebb,  and  in  unwelcome  rain,  which, 
together  with  the  cry  of  a  curlew  feeding  in  a  marshy  spot 
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up  the  river,  invested  everything  with  a  dismal  melancholy 
not  unsuited  to  a  place  where  listlessness  and  pessimism 
seem  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  major  portion  of  the 
inhabitants.  This  languid  spirit,  this  unmistakable  ener- 
vation, is  that  of  a  country  whose  aims  are  wholly  misun- 
derstood, whose  best  blood  has  been  taken  away,  and 
whose  hopes  are  well  nigh  extinguished.  Something  of 
this  we  most  clearly  saw  when  we  drew  in  our  pollack 
lines,  which  had  been  unsuccessfully  towed  under  the  Old 
Fort,  and  along  the  rocks  of  its  peninsula.  Fine  rain  had 
begun  to  fall  with  the  outflow  of  the  tide,  and  our  piscato- 
rial ardour  was  effectually  damped.  We  therefore  aban- 
doned our  schemes  for  filling  the  yawl  with  fish,  and  gave 
ourselves  up  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  sexton,  who  had 
long  been  wanting  to  give  us  the  summary  of  his  philosophy 
of  life. 

After  hearkening  to  his  views,  we  betook  us  to  an 
open  boat,  anchored  near  a  jungly  cove.  Boarding 
the  somewhat  malodorous  craft,  we  fraternised  with 
the  crew  of  three  stalwart  fishermen.  They  had 
rigged  up  a  shelter  in  the  stern,  and  they  were  lying 
there,  under  the  yellow  tarpaulin,  smoking  the  vilest 
of  all  possible  thick  twist.  Their  movements,  so  full  of 
languor,  their  listless  attitude,  showing  an  indifference 
even  to  a  large  increase  on  their  regular  prices,  most 
admirably  illustrated  the  general  enervation  of  the  fisher- 
folk  of  Southern  Ireland.  Three  shillings  for  a  trio  of 
lobsters,  was  an  unexpectedly  high  figure,  but  the  receipt 
of  the  silver  did  not  evoke  a  smile.  Their  pots  were  full 
of  fine  fish,  whose  claws  had  been  rendered  useless  by 
means  of  broken  joints.  We  sympathised  with  the  three 
sturdy  fellows  when  they  told  us  that  the  English  company 
with  whom  they  trade  pays  them  only  eight  shillings  per 
dozen  for  their  catch,  and  this  sympathy  gained  us  their 
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goodwill.  When  we  informed  them  that  we  often  paid 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  for  a  decent-sized  lobster  they 
threw  us  a  bream  and  a  conger,  ejaculating  "  My  God  " — 
a  spasmodic  attempt  to  get  in  touch  with  a  lucrative  busi- 
ness ;  but,  alas !  we  could  not  remove  the  obstacle  of  the 
middle-man,  and  we  had  to  leave  them  to  work  out  their 
own  salvation.  Their  weekly  earnings  of  £2  to  £3,  divided 
in  three  parts,  is  not  a  princely  remuneration  for  exposure 
to  all  weathers,  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  more  than  many  poor 
men  earn  in  poverty-stricken  Ireland.  "  We  suppose  you 
have  genuine  Irish  whiskey  in  England  ? "  one  of  them 
shouted  as  we  made  for  the  port.  "Of  course,"  responded 
the  sexton  gravely,  "  all  made  in  Scotland  from  good  honest 
English  barley." 

Next  day,  after  the  hotel  factotum  had  told  us  that  he 
had  just  been  buying  mutton  for  the  purpose  of  making  some 
beef-tea,  our  landlord  conducted  us  to  the  old  French  gaol 
in  Cork  Street,  not  to  be  incarcerated,  but  in  order  that 
we  might  see  what  manner  of  lodging  was  accorded  to  the 
King's  enemies,  in  the  shape  of  pirates,  Gallic  privateers, 
and  any  of  those  dreaded  Barbary  Corsairs  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  municipality. 
When  Kinsale  was  an  important  naval  station  this  old 
Gothic  prison  was  seldom  without  interesting  occupants ; 
but,  alas !  Fugaces  labuntur  anni,  and  now  it  is  a  hay 
and  straw  store. 

Cork  Street,  abruptly  trending  hillwards,  is  in  itself  not 
unromantic.  There  one  sees  in  daily  use  cool  earthen 
vessels  of  classical  shape,  like  the  water-jars  of  South 
Europe.  Women,  enjoying  their  petty  gossip,  stand  in 
picturesque  attitudes,  the  pitchers  poised  upon  their  heads 
and  shoulders.  We  should  scarcely  feel  surprised  if  one 
or  two  of  the  learned  friars  of  Kinsale's  once  famous 
Abbey,  who  passed  into  their  last  and  most  tranquil  sleep 
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over  five  hundred  years  ago,  were  to  stalk  down  towards 
the  quay  recurrently  uttering  a  benignant  pax  vobiacum, 
so  antique,  so  little  changed  appears  this  narrow  way. 

On  the  heights  above  is  the  Industrial  School,  where 
patient  women  are  labouring  to  introduce  order  into 
chaotic  intelligences.  Specimens  of  the  loveliest  gossamer 
lace  may  be  seen,  the  handiwork  of  their  pupils.  Here,  as 
at  Kenmare,  the  rough  girls  who  are  taught  the  art  of 
making  these  airy  fabrics  invariably  and  wilfully  forget  the 
valuable  lessons  of  the  Sisters  as  soon  as  they  leave  the 
institution,  thus  once  more  exemplifying  the  fact  that 
what  is  an  enforced  labour  is  always  regarded  as  an 
infliction  to  be  escaped  from  at  the  first  possible  moment, 
and  at  all  costs.  "Is  your  town  a  healthy  one  ?"we  asked 
our  guide,  after  declining  to  visit  the  school.  "  O,  of 
course,"  he  replied,"  we  know  nothing  of  typhoid,  typhus, 
and  smallpox  here.  Everybody  is  healthy  except  those 
who  are  sick." 

From  Cork  Street  to  the  parish  church  of  St.  Multose, 
it  is  but  a  step.  The  churchyard,  set  round  with  tall  elms 
and  sycamores,  presents  a  lovely  picture.  These  trees  are 
the  home  of  a  colony  of  rooks  of  ecclesiastical  proclivities. 
Swaying  in  the  fresh  west  wind,  vociferous  and  insistent, 
these  birds  cast  their  shadows  upon  the  curious  old  vaults 
which  are  everywhere  noticeable  in  this  part  of  Ireland. 
Somewhere  among  those  crumbling  tombs  slumbers, 
maybe,  the  builder-patron,  Saint  Multose.  About  two 
37ears  ago  his  image  was  discovered  over  the  main  door  of 
the  church,  where  it  had  been  buried  in  plaster  since  the 
time  of  the  Reformation.  Denuded  of  all  sacrilegious 
defilement,  we  see  it  now  above  the  portal,  through  which 
have  passed  so  many  motley  generations  since  Norman 
warriors,  in  the  chain  armour  and  surcoats  of  the  imme- 
morable  twelfth  century,  saluted  the  founder  saint  on 
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entering.  The  legend  states  that  when  St.  Multose  and 
his  men  were  building  the  church,  he  asked  the  natives 
of  Kinsale  to  give  him  assistance  in  the  task  of  transpor- 
ting the  stones.  They  flatly  refused  to  take  part  in  the 
sacred  work,  thus  compelling  the  monk  to  have  recourse 
to  the  service  of  the  country  people.  Whereat,  in  a 
moment  of  quite  justifiable  anger,  St.  Multose  decreed 
that  strangers  should  flourish  in  Kinsale,  and  that  the 
natives  should  ultimately  become  impoverished.  Those 
who  attach  importance  to  traditional  ordinances  like  this, 
triumphantly  point  out  that  now  no  bond  fide  native  of 
the  town  owns  the  price  of  his  boot  laces,  and  that  all  the 
people  of  influence  are  strangers.  Excusing  their  poverty, 
the  natives  say  that  Kinsale  is  boycotted  by  the  predomi- 
nant city  of  Cork,  and  neglected  by  the  railway  company ; 
but  we  discovered  what  appears  to  be  the  real  reason  of 
the  town's  impotence  and  decay.  When  the  fisheries 
were  important,  tourists  who  were  anxious  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  place  and  its  industry  were  unable  to 
find  lodgings,  and  were  treated  with  scant  courtesy.  Now, 
when  Castletownsend,  Baltimore,  and  Castletownbere — 
whose  harbours  are  closer  to  the  fishing-grounds — have 
taken  away  a  large  share  of  what  was  formerly  the  virtual 
monopoly  of  Kinsale,  the  good  folk  want  an  influx  of 
visitors,  but  all  they  get  are  capricious  people  like  our- 
selves, the  main  stream  flowing  steadily  past  to  Cork  and 
Killarney.  This  is  really  very  wrong,  as  no  quieter  place 
for  honeymooners  could  well  be  imagined. 

We  cannot  forget  the  story  we  overheard  in  a  railway 
carriage,  during  our  Irish  trip.  It  was  told  of  Lord  Rosse 
and  his  telescope.  "  My  dear  Lord  Rosse,"  said  one  of  his 
fair  friends  one  day,  "  can  you  tell  me  whether  the  moon 
is  really  inhabited  ?  "  "  No,  Lady  X.,  I  cannot,"  replied 
his  Lordship  ;  "  but  I  know  of  one  moon  wherein  I  invari- 
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ably  descry  a  man  and  a  woman."  "  Dear  me,  how  very 
interesting,"  said  Lady  X.,  "  pray  tell  me  to  what  planet 
does  it  belong,"  "  The  planet  of  love,"  replied  Lord 
Rosse,  "  and  it  is  the  honeymoon." 

Kinsale  now  sings  Grave's  song,  "  The  Lonesome 
Lovers": — 

Ochone,  Patrick  Blake,  you're  off  to  Dublin, 
And,  sure,  for  your  sake,  I'm  the  terrible  trouble  in; 

For  I  thought  that  I  knew  what  my  "  Yes  "  and  my  "  No  "  meant, 
Till  I  tried  it  on  you — that  misfortunate  moment. 

But  somehow  I  find,  since  I  sent  Pat  away, 
Must  be,  in  my  mind,  I  was  wishful  he'd  stay. 

Our  experience  goes  to  prove  that,  despite  the  decen- 
tralisation of  the  fisheries,  Kinsale  possesses  all  the 
elements  of  success  within  her  compact  little  self.  She  is 
only  11 J  miles  from  her  capital.  She  is  the  equal  of  any 
port  in  Ireland,  save  perhaps  Berehaven.  If  her  fishermen 
were  fitted  out  with  larger  and  better  boats  they  might 
possibly  regain  some  of  their  olden  trade,  for  modern 
science  teaches  them  more  of  the  shoals  and  the  habits  of 
fish  than  their  forefathers  knew.  Practically  the  same 
nets  are  now  used  as  those  which  the  Apostles  threw  into 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  those  which  brought  out  of  the 
ocean  the  glistening  mullet  to  furnish  the  tables  of  the 
ancient  Greeks.  The  fisherman's  seine  changes  but  little, 
and  when  it  does  change  it  is  for  the  worse.  To  add  to 
the  loss,  caused  by  the  poorness  of  takes  in  waters  con- 
stantly disturbed  by  the  great  Atlantic  liners,  the  Cornish- 
men  have  come  with  nets  of  narrower  mesh  than  those 
employed  by  the  Irish,  working  incalculable  damage 
through  the  destruction  of  innumerable  immature  fish. 
We  hope,  however,  that  these  malpractices  will  soon  be 
stopped,  and  that  the  town  once  so  flourishing — even  in 
that  age  when  Edward  III.  granted  its  charter  before  the 
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battle  of  Crecy — may  soon  regain  its  former  prosperity. 
Of  these  local  topics  we  heard  a  great  deal  whilst  loitering 
through  the  church,  pausing  awhile  to  scan  the  square 
Norman  font,  and  the  quaint  wooden  commemorative 
tablets.  Then  our  guide  led  the  way  over  a  wall  into  the 
ruined  Galwey  chapel,  open  to  the  blue  sky,  and  full  of 
antique  beauty.  Here,  from  a  flat  tombstone  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  there  comes  the  appeal — 

Quisquis  eris  qui  transieris 

Perlege,  sta,  et  plora  ; 
Eram  ut  es,  eris  ut  sum, 

Pro  me,  precor,  ora ; 

whilst  we,  witK  the  inevitable  heedlessness  of  healthy 
men,  looked  round  with  but  a  languid  interest,  thinking 
of  mundane  things ;  our  hearts — our  very  souls — singing 
a  more  Epicurean  stanza,  one  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
students,  the  first  verse  of  "  De  Brevitate  Vitse  " — 

Gaudeamus  igitur,  juvenes  dum  sumus  ; 

Post  jucundem  juventutem  ; 

Post  molestam  senectutem  ; 
Nos  habebit  humus,  nos  habebit  humu  . 

md  it  was  this  same  grand  old  German  chorus  that  after- 
wards enlivened  the  level  road  leading  through  Dun- 
lerrow,  Shippool,  and  lovely  Innishannon  to  Bandon. 
The  evening  was  calm  and  sweet,  like  the  touch  of  cool 
hands  on  a  fevered  brow.  A  dove-coloured  sky,  a  long, 
white  road,  and  meadows  sloping  towards  the  river,  gave 
a  quiet  dignity  to  the  landscape  that  filled  us  with  a  sense 
of  rest.  Grey  herons  were  wading  in  the  placid  stream, 
each  bird  faithfully  reflected  in  the  grey  water.  Undis- 
turbed, save  for  that  silent  fisherman,  the  sleek  otter,  these 
herons  typified  the  absolute  peace  of  the  countryside. 
Beyond  Ballywilliam  we  turned  our  machines  towards 
Kinsale.  A  precipitous  hill  brought  us  to  Tassasson — the 
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Saxon's  Abode — and  the  ruins  of  the  White  Castle.  A 
name  like  this — plain,  unadorned,  unaffected — at  once 
illumines  the  mind  with  romance.  The  White  Castle  on 
the  White  Castle  Creek,  whose  history  has  now  passed  out 
of  men's  minds,  and  is  found  not  in  books !  It  was  a 
delightful  spot  for  reflection.  Wildfowl  screamed  in  the 
shallow  inlet,  whose  banks  blazed  with  golden  ragwort. 
The  scent  of  pinewoods  rose  in  the  still,  dry  air,  mingling 
with  the  strong  perfume  of  the  potato  flower.  SCL  in  a 
cluster  of  brown  rustics,  gathered  together  on  a  narrow 
bridge,  a  boy  was  whistling  a  plaintive  melody  in  a  minor 
key.  We  dismounted  and  joined  the  group,  striving  to 
obtain  some  knowledge  of  the  White  Castle,  whose  bare 
walls  rose  up  before  us  on  our  left.  Of  this  ruin  our  Irish 
friends  had  but  little  to  say.  Their  learning  was  more 
immediate  than  classic.  They  could  speak  discursively  of 
the  phenomenally  dry  summer,  with  its  scanty  crop  of 
hay.  They  could  predict  a  plentiful  gathering  of  potatoes, 
and  a  poor  show  of  mangolds  and  turnips ;  they  could 
discuss  the  probabilities  of  barley,  and  the  risk  of  rain 
coming  before  the  promising  harvest  was  cut.  They  could 
sing  us  a  song,  the  simple  ballad  of  "  Johnny,  I  Hardly 
Knew  Ye  " — 

While  going  the  road  to  sweet  Athy, 

Hurroo  !  hurroo  ! 

A  stick  in  my  hand  and  a  drop  in  my  eye, 
A  doleful  damsel  I  heard  cry, 

"  Johnny,  I  hardly  knew  ye. 
With  your  drums  and  guns,  and  guns  and  drums, 

The  enemy  nearly  slew  ye, 
0  darling  dear,  you  look  so  queer, 

Faith,  Johnny,  I  hardly  knew  ye  !  " 

They  could  talk  lengthily  of  the  salmon  crowding  the 
rivers,  and  of  the  stream-poisoning  fiend,  who  pours  milk 
of  spurge  into  the  big  pools  when  the  weather  is  hot  and 
the  water  low.  They  sketched  for  us  the  tragic  death  of 
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the  unhappy  fish — their  protruding  eyes,  their  blanched 
gills,  their  sheeny  scales  dropping  off  into  the  water  like 
flakes  of  silver.  But  these  natives  could  not  invest  the 
crumbling  walls  of  the  White  Castle  with  any  tangible 
interest,  and  our  imaginations  had  to  fill  the  vanished 
courtyard  with  dim  shapes  of  unremembered  men. 

Tradition,  however,  was  not  silent  the  next  day,  when 
we  visited  the  hilly  promontory  known  as  Castle -ny- 
Parke.  This,  the  most  interesting,  the  most  delightful, 
terrain  in  all  Kinsale,  was  to  be  the  scene  of  our  farewells. 
The  old  fort,  erected  on  the  land  of  the  De  Courcys,  its 
battered  walls  touched  here  and  there  with  the  mauve  of 
the  mallow  and  the  faint  pink  of  the  tiniest  wild  geranium, 
speaks  eloquently  of  the  dramatic  episodes  it  has  witnessed. 
In  the  glorious  times  of  great  Elizabeth,  during  the  war  of 
Tyrone — the  Bellum  quindecem  annorum — the  Marquis 
de  Santa  Croce,  Admiral  of  Spain,  brought  Don  Juan  de 
Aguila  to  Kinsale,  in  his  great  flagship,  the  "  St.  Paul." 
The  fleet  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  bore  some 
2,500  infantry,  who  were  all  safely  landed  on  the  now 
famous  promontory.  We  can  imagine  the  despair  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  under  O'Donal  Sullevan,  Prince  of  Bere 
and  Bantry.  Hugh  O'Donnell,  Hugh  O'Neill,  and  Sir 
Fineen  O'Driscoll,  when  "  the  wind  suddenly  scorted,"  and 
they  eaw  the  splendid  ships  of  Spain  turn  away  from  their 
objective,  the  port  of  Queenstown.  We  can  also  picture  to 
ourselves  their  joy  when  they  saw  the  squadron  putting  in 
to  the  land-locked  bay  of  Kinsale.  We  seem  to  see  the 
Southerners  entering  and  taking  possession  of  the  town, 
flying  their  twenty-five  colours  with  all  the  pride  of  a 
nation  at  that  time  the  proudest  and  richest  in  the 
world.  We  see  the  meagre  English  garrison  of  50  foot 
and  40  horse  betaking  themselves  off  over  the  hills 
to  inform  Lord  Mountjoy  of  the  invasion.  We  see 
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the  "Sovereign,"  or  Mayor,  discreetly  bowing  to  the 
inevitable  in  the  shape  of  Don  Juan  de  Aguila,  Maestro  del 
Campo  General,  and  marching  with  white  rod,  billeting  the 
officers  upon  the  principal  citizens.  Charmed  with  the 
singular  politeness  of  Don  Juan,  and,  like  all  the  Irish 
chieftains,  fascinated  by  the  magic  of  King  Philip's  money, 
this  worthy  Mayor,  this  fifteenth  century  opportunist, 
must  have  felt  that  a  landing  so  easily  effected  by 
foreigners  might  mean  ultimate  domination.  In  that 
early  period  of  their  colonial  expansion  Spaniards  had 
much  to  tell  of  the  wonders  of  the  New  World.  Even  in 
time  of  war  man  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  deprived  of 
the  various  agre'ments  of  life,  and  we  can  picture  to 
ourselves  the  obsequious.  Mayor  on  a  chilly  autumn  night 
closeted  with  the  still  more  obsequious  General  Don  Juan, 
who,  with  never-failing  cup  of  Malvasia,  warmed,  maybe, 
as  was  then  the  custom,  and  flavoured  with  spices  from 
the  eastern  archipelago,  has  loosened  the  chief  magistrate's 
tongue.  We  hear  the  soft  yet  sonorous  voice  of  this 
caballero  insisting  that  his  host  is  of  Spanish  descent,  for 
did  not  the  Iberians  settle  upon  the  southern  coasts  of 
Ireland,  and  are  they  not,  therefore,  brothers  not  only  by 
a  common  taste,  but  also  by  actual  consanguinity  ?  Mean- 
while the  musk-flavoured  wine  disappears  in  copious 
draughts.  The  brothers  become  more  fraternal.  Tales 
are  told  of  Columbus — the  gold  he  discovered  ;  Cortes  and 
the  wonders  of  Mexico,  Pizarro  and  Peru  ;  so  that  when 
the  Irishman  sees  his  guest  to  bed,  he  is,  perhaps,  so 
burdened  with  his  load  of  new  knowledge  that  his  hand 
trembles,  his  white  wand  drops,  and  he  staggers  on  the 
stairs  ! 

How  busy  they  were,  those  Spanish  gentlemen  !  There 
was  Francisco  de  Padilla  and  Antonio  Centono,  Maestros 
de  Campo,  besides  42  captains  and  other  officers.  The 
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fort  on  Castle-ny-Parke  absorbed  their  energies.     Working 
sometimes  long  into  the  night,  they  made  it  immensely 
strong.     But  they  laboured  in  vain,  for  their  magnificent 
equipment  of  artillery  was  never  landed.     Don  Pedro  de 
Zuibar  had  it  aboard  of  the  ships  which  ought  to  have 
accompanied  the  squadron  of  the  Marques  de  Santa  Croce, 
but  which  were  unhappily  delayed.     In  the  bay  of  Castle- 
haven  Sir   Richard  Levison  fought   and   dispersed   Don 
Pedro's  fleet  when  it  came  up  at  last.     Hence  it  was  that 
Don  Juan  de  Aguila  had  but  three  ship's  cannon  and  two 
pieces  of  ordnance  belonging  to  the  town  whereAvith  to 
beat  off'  the  beleaguering  English  army.     Reinforced  by 
500  more  infantry,  successfully  landed  by  Don  Pedro  de 
Zuibar  at  Carbery,  Don  Juan  was  nevertheless  in  a  position 
to  offer  battle  had  he  but  possessed  a  sufficient  force  of 
cavalry.      With  admirable   forethought  he  had  brought 
with  him  some  1,600  saddles,  but  he  could  get  no  horses 
from  his  Irish  allies.     Thus  impotent,  he  was  constantly 
galled  by  the  appearance  of  English  troopers,  who  came  up 
daily  to  the  town  to  reconnitre.     These  indignities  had  to 
be  borne,  for  there  was  no  Spanish  caballeria  to  pursue. 
Then  occurred  the  skirmish  near  the  Castle  of  Rincurran 
in  aid  of  its  defenders,  of  which  we  have  already  heard. 
Then  came  famine,  and  the  magnificent  sally  of  the  hungry 
Spaniards,  who  captured  and  carried  away  300  head  of 
cattle,  and  a  large  number  of  sheep  from  the  neighbouring 
land,  with  Captain  Taaffe  in  full  pursuit.      The  English 
commander  came  up  with  the  raiders  as  they  were  crowd- 
ing in  at  the  gate  of  their  stronghold,  and  he  re-took  a 
portion  of  their  spoil  under  the  very  walls  of  the  fort.     Of 
this  same  Captain  Taaffe  there  is  a  good  story  told.     It 
appears  that  during  the  siege  the  armies  of  the  rebel  chiefs 
were  very  active  round  about  Kinsale,  encouraged  by  the 
presence  of  such  a  strong  force  of  Spaniards,  backed  by  the 
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immense  power  and  prestige  of  their  king.  One  evening, 
prior  to  a  fight,  a  certain  Brian  Hugh  Oge  Macmahon,  a 
rebel  commander,  sent  a  boy  over  to  the  English  camp, 
beseeching  Taaffe,  "for  auld  acquaintance  sake,"  to  send 
him  a  bottle  of  aqua-vitae.  Taaffe,  with  the  usual  courtesy 
of  a  foe,  did  not  withhold  the  brandy,  and,  with  the 
cunning  of  a  Machiavelli,  he  sent  a  bottle  of  such  an 
excellent  quality  that  Brian  Macmahon,  in  hopes  of  always 
being  in  touch  with  an  unusually  good  brand,  turned 
traitor,  and  disclosed  to  Mountjoy  the  exact  position  of 
the  Spaniards,  his  own  allies.  With  this  knowledge  the 
English  were  enabled  more  closely  to  invest  Kinsale,  and 
in  some  measure  to  break  the  line  of  communication 
betwixt  the  Spaniards  and  the  Irish  leaders.  Don  Juan  de 
Aguila,  impetuous  and  confident,  vainly  strove  to  achieve 
some  real  success.  It  is  said  that  he  was  treacherous,  and 
that  he  did  not  hearken  to  the  counsel  of  his  Irish  friends> 
thus  failing  to  accomplish  his  mission.  But  those  who 
view  the  matter  dispassionately  are  bound  to  agree  that 
he  laboured  in  a  hopeless  position,  and  that  the  treachery 
and  incompetence  should  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Irish 
leaders.  Kinsale  was  a  sort  of  Sedan,  and  the  crisis  came 
on  the  23rd  December,  1601,  when  a  great  battle  was 
fought  in  and  around  the  town.  The  English  and  Irish 
had  alike  concentrated  their  forces  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  morning  of  the  struggle  opened  with  an  attack 
upon  the  town  walls.  The  Irish  made  a  splendid  resistance, 
but  were  eventually  driven  back,  and  the  Queen's  Army 
entered  Kinsale.  The  fight  waged  fiercest  at  the  spot  now 
known  as  the  Hundred  Steps,  and  it  is  said  the  blood  ran 
down  the  gutters  into  the  harbours.  The  Irish  were  com- 
pletely routed,  and  the  Spaniards  were  beaten  back  into 
the  fort.  Hither  the  English  commander  sent  Sir  William 
Godolphin  to  treat  with  Don  Juan,  who  inveighed  long 
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and  bitterly  against  his  Irish  allies.  He  declined  to  accept 
Sir  William's  proposal,  and  again  there  was  fierce  and 
continued  fighting.  Expecting  help  almost  daily,  the 
Spanish  General  thus  held  out  another  week,  when, 
finding  himself  at  the  end  of  his  resources,  and  seeing  no 
prospect  of  help  either  by  land  or  sea,  he  sent  a  letter 
to  Lord  Mount] oy  by  his  drum-major,  offering  to  capitu- 
late. This  letter  was  dated  the  31st  December,  1601,  and 
stipulated,  as  a  condition  of  capitulation,  that  the  Lord 
Deputy  was  to  furnish  transport  vessels  to  convey  to  Spain 
the  Spanish  forces,  their  arms,  ammunition,  and  money, 
with  colours  flying,  and  with  due  honour  and  respect. 
That  Don  Juan  wrote  a  masterly  carta  there  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt,  as  his  terms  were  accepted  by  the  English 
with  but  slight  modifications.  Even  his  enemies  were 
wont  to  say  that  he  could  use  his  tongue  and  pen  with 
great  readiness,  some  of  them  asserting  that  he  was  more 
skilled  in  their  use  than  in  that  of  the  sword. 

On  the  second  day  of  January,  1602,  the  rendition  was 
finally  arranged,  and  the  fort  was  surrendered  to  Lord 
Mounjoy.  Thus  ended  the  second  struggle  between  Britain 
and  Spain  in  which  Kinsale  has  been  interested  ;  for  this 
was  not  the  first  Spanish  defeat  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bandon  river.  In  1380  a  fleet  from  Cadiz  or  Corufia,  after 
harrying  the  English  coast,  was  overcome  here  by  an 
English  squadron.  But  the  victory  of  Lord  Mountjoy, 
was,  in  truth,  "  one  of  the  most  momentous  successes  in 
the  history  of  the  world."  Different,  indeed,  would  have 
been  our  English  history  if  Don  Juan  de  Aguila  and  his 
Irish  allies  had  won  the  battle  of  Kinsale. 

After  his  surrender,  Don  Juan,  a  worthy  and  courteous 
foe,  retired  to  Cork  with  all  the  honours  of  war.  King 
Philip,  unacquainted  with  the  defeat  of  his  troops,  still 
continued  to  write  long  letters  to  his  Maestro  de  Campo 
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General,  entreating  him  to  prosecute  the  war  with  all 
possible  energy.  These  royal  messages,  signed  either  by 
the  Duke  of  Lerma,  or  personally  with  the  simple  words 
"  Yo,  el  Rey,"  were  all  intercepted  and  read  by  the  English 
commanders. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  act — the  leave-taking,  when 
perhaps  ironical  au  revoirs  were  exchanged  by  the  Spanish 
troops  and  English  soldiers  with  whom  they  fraternised. 
Don  Juan  embarked,  and  set  sail  with  a  fair  wind  on  the 
20th  February,  1602  (some  say  on  the  16th  March), 
accompanied  by  several  Irish  leaders  for  whom  he  had 
procured  safe  conducts.  Red  Hugh  O'Donnell  and  other 
Irishmen  had  embarked  at  Castlehaven  during  the  siege, 
in  order  to  crave  reinforcements  from  King  Philip.  These 
men  Don  Juan  found  in  Spain,  after  his  safe  arrival  at 
Ferrol,  near  Coruiia.  The  chief  O'Donnell  is  said  to  have 
been  poisoned  at  the  court,  a  death  as  tragic  as  that  of 
Don  Juan  de  Aguila,  who,  upon  the  king  learning  the 
truth  of  his  general's  operations  in  Ireland,  ordered  him 
to  be  imprisoned  in  his  own  house,  where  he  soon  died  of 
grief. 

As  we  walked  through  the  underground  passages  of  the 
old  fort,  we  seemed  to  see  the  imperious  figure  of  the 
Spanish  commander  in  doublet,  hose,  and  rapier,  turning 
from  a  consultation  with  his  lieutenants  to  take  off  his 
hat  to  an  Irish  laundress,  with  a  polite  request  that  she 
should  use  more  care  in  the  preparation  of  the  yellow 
starch  for  his  ruff.  We  seem  to  see  him  also  in  Spain, 
where  he  thinks  kindly  of  the  Lord  President  of  Ireland, 
sending  him  some  wines  of  Ripadavia,  some  lemons,  and 
some  oranges.  In  return  for  these  gifts  he  receives  an 
ambling  hackney '  from  Sir  George  Carew,  who  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  write  and  say  how  much  profit  he 
has  received  by  the  "  Book  of  Fortification  "  which  Don 
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Juan  had  left  at  his  departure :  saying  further  that,  as 
a  good  scholar,  he  had  put  some  of  the  letters  into  practice ; 
so  that  in  case  of  his  correspondent's  return,  he  would  see 
for  himself  whether  profit  had  been  derived  from  the 
studies. 

This  delicate  irony,  this  almost  farcical  acknowledgment 
of  the  Spanish  General  as  a  past  master  in  military 
matters,  this  polite  fooling  and  kissing  of  hands ;  this 
intense  human  interest  running  through  a  tragic  story,  is 
more  fascinating  to  the  student  when  he  has  visited  the 
scene  of  the  Spanish  commander's  exploits.  Standing  on 
the  promontory  of  Castle-ny-Parke,  Don  Juan  de  Aguila 
becomes  to  us  almost  a  living  being,  dominating  us, 
absorbing  our  whole  interest,  the  most  dramatic  figure  in 
the  history  of  Kinsale. 

SUMMARY    OF    THE    WEATHER    RECORDS     AT     KINSALE. 
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"Dulce  est  desipere  in  loco." — Horace. 

[By  the  great  courtesy  of  Professor  Flaccus  (ivho,  it  will 
be  remembered,  read  before  the  Manchester  Literary  Club 
a  poem  entitled  "  Thirlmere  Water"  an  interesting  and 
learned  experiment  in  literature)  I  am  enabled  to  submit 
to  you  the  shorthand  report  of  an  address  on  "  The  Art  of 
Poetry,"  which  he  has  lately  read  before  the  University  of 
Ballymooney,  and  which  at  the  present  time  is  exciting 
considerable  controversy  in  critical  circles.  Mr.  Swin- 
burne, it  is  understood,  will  review  the  address  in  the 
"  Fortnightly."  Personally  I  do  not  commit  myself. — 
J.  D.  Andrew.] 


THE    AKT    OF    POETRY. 

An   Address   to   the   University   of    Ballymooney,    by   Cornelius 
Horatius  Flaccus,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Hon.  Mem,  M.L.C. 

POETRY  is  a  part  of  the  universe,  as  essential  as  the 
sun  which  gives  us  light  or  the  air  we  breathe.  It 
came  into  being  at  the  creation,  when  the  morning  stars 
sang  together,  when  the  brook  rippling  from  its  fount  was 
the  flute  of  nature,  and  the  sighing  of  the  new-born  wind 
its  JEolian  harp.  For  at  its  birth  poetry  was  inarticulate, 
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music  was  its  expression,  and  Jubal,  "the  father  of  all 
such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ,"  the  first  poet. 

And  I  would  have  you  mark  how,  first,  as  the  ancient 
music  was  of  three  kinds,  the  strings,  the  brasses,  and  the 
wind,  even  so  it  is  with  poetry,  for  some  of  it  is  stringy, 
some  brazen,  and  some  windy. 

Again,  note  the  universality  of  poetry.  It  accompanies 
man  as  a  heavetffy  solace  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave — 
from  the  lullaby  and  the  nursery  rhyme  to  the  epitaph ; 
it  recommends  a  teething  powder  or  a  pill;  on  an 
emergency  it  glorifies  a  mistress,  or  gilds  a  parliamentary 
candidate.  Nay,  even  while  sitting  recluse  from  the 
world,  and  pondering  in  seclusion  upon  the  vanities  of 
life,  it  bursts  upon  you  from  without,  and  on  a  villainous 
handbill  exhorts  you  to  "  Pray  look  up  that  useless 
lumber  which  you  so  long  have  left  to  slumber "  against 
the  visit  of  the  peripatetic  dealer  in  the  obsolete  trappings 
of  civilisation. 

It  is  heard  more  or  less  articulately  alike  from  the 
frozen  zone  to  the  torrid  pole — I  mean  from  the  torrid  pole 
to  the  frozen  zone.  In  far  Cathay  the  harmless  necessary 
Chinaman  bursts  into  harmonious  song  in  praise  of 
Friendship,  thus : — 

Fa  muh  chang  chang, 
Deaown  ming  yang  yang 
Ch'huh  tsze  yen  kuli, 
Tsun  yu  k'heaon  muh  ; 
Yang  k'hi  ming  e  ; 
Yen  khi  yew  string  ; 
Seang  pe  neaon  e, 
Yew  kew  yew  shing, 
Chin  e  jin  e, 
Puh  kew  yew  sang, 
Shin  che  ting  che 
Chung  hi  ts'hray  ping. 

As  some  of  you  I  fear  may  not  be  sufficiently  advanced 
in  your  knowledge  of  this  ancient  language  I  give  you  a 
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translation,  which,  however,  hardly  retains  the  delicate 
aroma  of  the  original. 

In  felling  a  tree  the  axes  of  many  resound, 

The  birds  of  the  woods  sing  in  reiterated  notes  to  their  fellows, 

They  issue  forth  from  shady  retreats  in  the  valleys, 

They  remove  to  the  groves  and  perch  in  groups  upon  the  lofty  trees, 

To  each  other  they  chirp  in  response  ! 

These  are  the  sounds  by  which  friends  are  invited. 

Observe  those  birds  : 

Even  they  have  a  voice  to  invoke  friendship, 

Shall  it  then  be  that  men 

Desire  not  the  society  of  living  friends  ? 

The  gods  listen  with  pleasure  to  those 

Who  continue  to  the  end  in  harmony  and  peace. 

Here,  in  these  beautiful  lines,  we  find  combined  the 
poetical  observation  of  a  Wordsworth,  with  the  throbbing 
human  heart  of  a  Whitman.* 

But  now,  "  distinguo,"  you  must  clearly  understand 
that  poetry  is  of  two  kinds — natural  and  artificial.  The 
first  is  without  form  and  void,  the  second  is  fashioned  and 
often  also  void,  and  it  is  of  this  latter  I  am  speaking — the 
art  of  poetry.  The  proverb  tells  us  that  "  poeta  nascitur, 
non  fit,"  i.e.,  the  poet  is  not  fit  for  the  job  unless  he  is 
born  to  it.  But,  for  the  matter  of  that,  so  you  may  say  of 
the  painter  or  the  musician :  you  would  no  more  expect  to 
make  a  painter  of  a  cotton-spinner,  or  a  musical  composer 
of  a  sanitary  engineer,  than  you  would  to  get  a  knight- 
errant  out  of  a  town  councillor.  Men  take  to  their 
vocations  as  to  their  mothers'  milk,  for  God  has  made 
them  so ;  but,  directly  the  natural  bent  is  obvious,  then 
steps  in  art  and  completes  the  work  :  so  I  am  discoursing 
on  the  art  of  poetry. 


*  With  regard  to  this  marvellous  display  of  erudition  I  should  like  to  say,  in  con- 
fidence, that  on  my  congratulating  the  professor  on  his  acquaintance  with  Chinese 
literature  he  burst  out  laughing  at  what  he  called  my  "greenness."  " Sorra  a  bit,"  said 
lie,  "do  I  know  of  the  hay  then  language !  I  wouldn't  demane  mesilf  to  larn  it.  I  just 
tuk  the  Chinese  and  the  translation  from  ould  Morrison." 
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The  great  Flaccus  (whom  I  am  proud  to  claim  as  a 
collateral  ancestor)  says,  "Quassitum  est" — but  I  spare  you 
the  Latin — he  says :  "  It  has  become  a  question  whether 
good  poetry  be  derived  from  nature  or  from  art.  For  my 
part  I  can  neither  conceive  what  study  can  do  without  a 
rich  natural  vein,  nor  what  rude  genius  can  avail  of  itself, 
so  much  does  the  one  need  the  other  and  so  amicably  do 
they  work  together  .  .  .  and  so,"  says  he,  "the  flute 
player  must  first  have  learnt  his  notes."  There  are  some 
modern  critics,  I  am  aware,  who  insist  that  "  poetry  is  a 
quality,  a  possession — not  a  form,"  and  that  such  as 
Oowley,  Pope,  Prior,  Gay,  and  Crabbe  were  not  poets  at 
all,  nor  will  they  allow  humour,  or  satire,  or  philosophy, 
or  metaphysics  to  be,  under  any  circumstances,  "  poetry." 
"  The  greatest  poet,"  say  they,  "  is  he  who  feels  most 
keenly  and  expresses  his  feeling  most  beautifully  " — and 
so  the  delirium  of  erotic  boys  and  neurotic  girls  is  poetry, 
and  the  work  of  the  mighty  Lucretius  is  nowhere  in  the 
running !  So  much  the  worse  for  poetry,  then,  say  I. 

But  with  the  greatest  respect,  I  would  ask  these 
egregious  asses — these  addle-headed,  crack-brained  ranti- 
poles — why  do  we  call  poetry  an  "  art "  ?  The  poet  is  born 
so  certainly,  but  he  has  to  learn  his  alphabet  to  begin 
with.  If  the  poet  is  devoid  of  art,  what  sort  of  a  creature 
is  he  ?  He  is  a  born  natural,  with  as  much  fire  as  the 
fag-end  of  a  glow-worm,  and  as  much  melody  as  a 
nutmeg-grater. 

But  I  have  kept  you  too  long  on  the  threshold  of  my 
subject,  and  having  thus  cleared  the  ground  of  the  disjecta 
membra  of  my  contemptible  opponents,  I  will  now  proceed 
to  the  serious  consideration  of  what  is  incumbent  on  him 
who  would  be  a  poet.  Imprimis,  of  course,  I  assume  the 
possession  of  the  divine  afflatus,  although  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  lay  down  any  rule  for  its  identification. 
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At  the  outset  do  not  be  too  easily  discouraged  if  the 
world  ignores  your  song.  It  may  comfort  you  to  know 
that  many  a  poet  is  born  to  blush  unseen  and  waste  his 
sweetness  in  the  unremunerative  columns  of  a  provincial 
newspaper,  or  in  the  dim  and  tobacco-laden  obscurity  of  a 
literary  club.  Should  such  be  your  fate,  reflect,  then,  on 
the  littleness  and  mutability  of  fame,  and  take  it  out  of 
the  jade  by  a  severe  critique — say,  on  "  Paradise  Lost." 
Rejoice  to  think  that  if  the  grapes  are  too  high  for  you 
they  are  undoubtedly  sour,  whoever  gets  them. 

But  maybe  you  have  suffered  from  neglecting  the 
convenances  of  your  position ;  you  perhaps  are  disposed  to 
consider  your  personal  appearance  as  of  no  consequence. 
But  just  picture  to  yourself  for  one  moment  Homer  and 
Virgil  walking  down  the  street  arm  in  arm  and  smoking 
cigarettes — the  one  wearing  a  top  shiner  and  a  frockcoat 
with  a  button-hole,  the  other  a  suit  of  dittoes  and  a  pot 
hat,  and  tell  me  what  would  you  think  of  the  "  Iliad  "  and 
the  "^Eneid  "  after  that  ?  Where  would  be  your  reverence 
for  the  authors  of  those  mighty  classics  ?  No — avoid  the 
common-place,  the  young  poet  must  be  uncommon  to  suc- 
ceed. The  cultivation  of  long  hair,  an  eccentricity  in 
attire,  or  the  disuse  of  soap  is  advisable,  while  added  to 
this,  a  general  recklessness  in  behaviour,  especially  a  lofty 
contempt  for  the  laws  of  meum  and  tuum,  will  often  avail 
you  to  get  rid  of  reams  of  fatuousness.  Or,  the  extrava- 
gance and  recklessness  can  be  put  into  your  productions 
instead — you  mock,  you  shock,  and  you  sell. 

And  now  for  the  eternal  precepts  of  the  divine  art.  The 
offspring  of  your  muse  should  be  clothed  in  poetic  form. 
I  warn  you  against  the  evil  examples  of  Tupper  and 
Whitman,  although  they  gain  crowds  of  admirers  whose 
ears,  however  large,  are  unattuned  to  the  melody  of 
rhythm.  When  is  a  door  not  a  door  ?  When  is  a  poem 
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not  a  poem  ?     When  it  is  a  jar.     Not  only  must  it  breathe 
a  living  soul,  but  it  must  have  a  tuneful  voice. 

Then,  as  to  poetic  diction,  be  not  led  away  by  those  who 
would  have  you  believe  that  the  language  of  ordinary  life 
is  sufficient — nay,  preferable.  Wordsworth  himself,  who 
took  that  view,  when  introducing  a  young  wood-cutter, 
calls  him  a  "  blooming  wood  boy,"  an  expression  any 
decent  poet  would  scorn  to  employ.  Avoid  calling  a  spade 
a  spade,  but  describe  it  instead  as  a  "  forceful  iron  "  say, 
or  something  equally  elegant.  If  you  have  sufficient  talent 
to  coin  new  words,  such  as  "  honey-feel,"  "  serpentry,"  or 
"needments"  (which  Keats  hit  off),  or  you  are  clever  at 
"  Wardour  Street"  English,  like  Morris,  then,  instead  of 
"  I  was  a  smith,"  you  say  "  A  smithying  carle  was  I ;"  and 
you  depict  the  Cyclops  destroying  the  comrades  of 
Ulysses  thus — 

And  then  he  shredded  them  limb -meal 

and  both  for  hia  supper  dight. 

This  sort  of  writing  will  add  much  to  your  fame,  at  any  rate 
with  the  dictionary  makers. 

The  modes  of  expression  are  blank  verse  and  rhyme. 

Blank  verse,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  takes  its  name 
from  its  being  blank  of  anything  like  reason;  others 
because  of  its  blankness  of  all  rhyme.  The  learned 
Smelfungus  favoured  the  latter  view,  and  I  am  with 
him.  But,  for  all  that,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
mighty  large  proportion  has  neither  rhyme  nor  reason,, 
so  both  definitions  apply.  It  was  invented  by  Shake- 
speare, and  brought  to  perfection  by  Milton,  who  put 
forth  more  dreary  prose  disguised  in  the  garb  of  poetry 
than  any  man  before  or  since. 

For  examples    of  this   kind    of   poetry  I  refer  you  to 
'•'  Paradise   Lost,"   and    Wordsworth's    "  Excursion,"    with 
the  certain  conviction  that   you  will    not   have  patience 
to  read  either  of  them  through. 
9 
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Rhymed  verse  is  of  many  kinds,  but  for  greater 
convenience  I  shall  class  it  under  three  heads — long 
metre,  short  metre,  and  common  metre.  Long  metre  I 
have  always  thought  a  trifle  mean,  in  respect  of  its 
being  an  excuse  for  postponing  the  serious  difficulty  of 
finding  a  rhyme  for  as  long  a  period  as  possible.  Still, 
it  includes  much  fine  poetry.  The  following  is  by  my 
esteemed  friend,  the  poet  Stansfield  :— 

The  air  was  rent  with  loud  huzzas  and  with  the  cannon's  roar, 
Nor  ever  in  Cettinje's  town  was  heard  the  like  before  ; 
E'en  lame  and  halt  did  hobble  out,  on  crutches  and  on  sticks, 
To  hear  the  news — the  joyful  news — of  the  taking  of  Nicsics  ! 

I  admit  that,  with  a  word  to  rhyme  to  like  "  Nicsics  " 
waiting  for  you,  there  is  a  powerful  temptation  to  make 
the  metre  long,  but  the  poet's  usual'elegance  is  not  here 
displayed,  and  the  fastidious  critic  stickles  at  "  sticks." 

Knowing  the  manners  and  customs  of  patriots,  I  suggest 
rather  this — 

The  air  was  rent  with  loud  huzzas  and  with  the  cannon's  roar, 
Nor  ever  in  Cettinje's  town  was  heard  the  like  before  ; 
The  Montenegrin  patriots  met,  their  favourite  drinks  to  mix, 
To  celebrate  the  joyful  news — the  taking  of  Nicsics. 

But,  while  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  celebrated 
poems  and  favourite  songs  are  in  long  metre,  and  that  it 
lends  itself  admirably  to  a  chorus,  the  grave  objection 
remains  that  too  frequently  it  is  like  the  long-pull  at  a 
beershop — the  quantity  may  be  satisfactory,  but  the 
quality  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

Short  metre  is  more  exacting,  and  hence  is  not  so  much 
attempted.  Here,  however,  is  a  piece  of  my  own  com- 
position, which  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  for  terseness, 
simplicity,  truth,  and  sensibility,  is  unsurpassed  and  un- 
surpassable. It  is  entitled  "  The  Wail  of  the  Dyspeptic." 

I 

Sigh. 

Why? 

Pie! 
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Here  you  have  not  one  redundant  word,  and  yet  what  a 
world  of  feeling  it  displays.  If,  as  Wordsworth  observes, 
"  Passion  is  derived  from  a  word  which  signifies  suffering," 
and  again,  "  The  pathetic  participates  of  an  animal  sen- 
sation," what  more  passionate  outburst — what  deeper 
pathos  than  this  ? 

The  common  metre  is  so  well  known  that  I  need  not 
waste  time  in  describing  it.  Nor  need  I  perplex  you  with 
the  mysteries  of  scanning.  The  ancient  poetry  stood  on 
its  feet.  These  were  so  various,  what  with  the  Trochee, 
the  Iambus,  the  Spondee,  etc.,  that  there  were  as  many 
sorts  and  sizes  as  you  would  find  in  a  boot  shop,  but  the 
modern  is  known  by  its  accent,  so  that  you  can  distinguish 
one  kind  of  verse  from  another  as  easily  as  an  Irishman 
from  a  Scotchman,  or  an  Englishman  from  both.  And 
again,  by  the  recurrence  or  shifting  of  the  rhyme  you  get 
all  manner  of  verses,  known  by  their  proper  names,  such 
as  Octosyllabics — common,  heroic,  and  triplets — Elegiacs, 
Rhymes  royal,  Alexandrines,  Spenserian  stanzas,  Ottava 
rima,  Terza  rima,  etc.,  on  all  which  I  might  descant  for 
a  week,  but  I  spare  you,  as  it  is  quite  unnecessary. 
All  I  advise  is  that  your  verse  should  rhyme  and 
rattle,  then  it  will  be  well,  and  you  can  leave  the 
learned  quidnuncs  to  define  it.  As  a  great  authority 
says :  "  You  are  ever  to  try  a  good  poem  as  you 
would  sound  a  pipkin ;  and  if  it  rings  well  upon  the 
knuckle,  be  sure  there  is  no  flaw  in  it."  And  if  by 
chance  you  have  hit  upon  a  new  kind  of  verse,  never 
known  before,  so  much  the  better,  your  friends  will 
oblige  you — as  they  often  do — by  giving  it  a  name, 
and  your  health  will  be  drunk  with  all  the  honours. 

But,  that  you  may  be  exercised  in  the  muse,  I  recom- 
mend you  to  study  carefully  the  following  exquisite 
stanza  by  the  poet  Wordsworth: — 
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"  What  can  I  do,"  says  Betty,  going, 
"  What  can  I  do  to  ease  your  pain  ? 

Good  Susan,  tell  me,  and  I'll  stay, 

I  fear  you're  in  a  dreadful  way, 

But  I  shall  soon  be  back  again." 

And  when  you  are  thoroughly  saturated  with  its  meaning, 
turn  it  into,  successively — 1st,  blank  verse  ;  2nd,  elegiac 
octosyllabics ;  3rd,  heroic  triplets ;  4th,  Spenserian  stanza ; 
5th,  a  sonnet.  I  know  no  better  way  of  fixing  in  one's 
memory  the  deep  thoughts  of  our  inspired  writers. 

And  now,  having  brought  you  thus  far  up  the  slopes  of 
Parnassus,  I  must  leave  you  to  attempt  the  summit  for 
yourself.  If  you  carefully  observe  the  precepts  I  have 
enunciated,  you  will  become  a  poet — of  a  sort — what  sort 
I  would  rather  not  hurt  your  feelings  by  saying.  For  it  is 
a  solemn  truth  that,  while  there  are  millions  of  stars 
twinkling  above  us,  there  are  but  a  precious  few  of  the  first 
magnitude.  Poets  are,  indeed, 

Like  Jeremiah's  figs ; 
The  good  are  very  good  indeed — the  bad  not  fit  for  pigs. 

It  is  as  easy  to  make  a  poet  as  to  make  a  glass  bottle ;  and 
it  is  as  easy  too  to  stick  on  a  label  and  give  the  brand  of 
the  very  best  whiskey  you  know.  But  it  is  only  a  whiskey 
bottle  after  all,  and  not  a  bottle  of  whiskey. 

I  may  give  you  the  actor's  mask,  but  I  cannot  the  living 
lips  behind  it.  I  may,  indeed,  tutor  those  lips  and  modu- 
late the  voice  proceeding  from  them,  but  it  is  beyond  my 
power  to  endow  you  with  the  soul,  without  which  you  are 
as  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal. 

I  have  set  your  feet  on  the  way ;  all  that  I  can  do 
further  is  to  give  you  my  blessing,  and  beg  that,  for 
the  sake  of  Ballymooney,  you  will  not  make  a  fool  of 
yourself. 
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BY   THE   REV.    A.    W.    FOX. 

fTlHERE  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Greek  Drama  in  its 
JL  twin  form  of  tragedy  and  comedy  had  its  origin  in 
the  "  Rural  Dionysia,"  or  country  festival  of  Dionysus, 
which  took  place  in  the  month  of  December,  and  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  in  its  inception  a  vintage-feast.  The 
same  origin  is  also  commonly  assigned  to  the  "Lensea,"  or 
festival  of  the  wine-press,  as  indeed  its  name  would  imply. 
But  this  feast  was  held  in  January,  soon  after  the  turn  of 
the  winter  solstice,  while  March  was  the  month  in  which 
the  "  Greater  Dionysia  "  were  celebrated.  That  the  Greeks 
connected  all  these  feasts  in  later  times  with  the  worship 
of  the  wine-god,  when  Dionysus  became  identified  with 
Bacchus,  is  beyond  question ;  but  that  identification  does 
not  prove  that  they  were  right  in  so  doing.'  Grapes  are 
not  gathered  in  December  or  January — no,  nor  in  March, 
even  in  sunny  Greece — and  another  origin  for  this  cycle  of 
festivals  must  be  sought.  In  the  first  place  it  may  with 
advantage  be  noted  that  the  Homeric  Dionysus  was  not 
in  the  earliest  instance  a  wine -god,  but  a  power  who 
presided  over  that  revival  of  new  life  in  nature  which 
culminates  in  spring.  Aristotle,  too,  in  his  "Poetics," 
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indicates  that  this  deity  was  "worshipped  with  phallic 
rites,  a  circumstance  which  clearly  points  to  the  fertilisa- 
tion of  the  earth  in  spring  rather  than  to  the  reduplication 
of  natural  objects  by  the  wine  cup. 

In  the  process  of  natural  development  the  worship  of 
the  nature-god  Dionysus  was  transferred  to  that  of  the 
wine-god  Bacchus,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  two  rituals 
became  inextricably  blended.  Hence  the  legends  of 
Pentheus  and  Lycurgus  which  relate  to  the  latter  came  to 
be  told  of  the  former,  and  thus  cannot  be  used  with  con- 
fidence in  any  attempt  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Greek 
Drama. 

The  primitive  feast  of  Dionysus  then  appears  to  have 
been  held  in  honour  of  the  approach  of  Spring,  whereat 
quaint  exhibitions  of  mummers,  who  chanted  solemn 
hymns  or  descended  to  exquisite  fooling,  were  given  deep 
down  in  a  dell,  while  the  spectators  sat  on  the  hill  side. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  original  place  of  exhibition 
suggested  the  plan  of  the  later  theatre.  Now  the  word 
tragedy  means  the  goat-song,  and  of  this  curious  name 
various  origins  are  confidently  given.  Jebb  says  that  it 
arose  from  the  fact  that  a  goat  was  sacrificed  before  the 
performance  began,  while  Donaldson  as  positively  main- 
tains that  the  said  animal  was  the  prize  of  the  early  choral 
contest,  so  that  in  either  case  the  primitive  play  was 
baptised  with  the  blood  of  a  goat,  whether  slain  before  or 
after  the  performance.  Both  these  explanations  have  a 
fine  conjectural  flavour  of  their  own,  which  is  not  wholly 
derived  from  sufficient  evidence.  Aristotle's  account  may 
not  be  quite  self-consistent,  but,  as  far  as  his  leading  goes, 
it  seems  more  natural  to  assume  that  the  members  of  the 
chorus  were  dressed  in  goat  skins,  to  which  fact  the 
survival  of  this  savoury  costume  in  the  later  Satyric 
Drama  also  points.  No  doubt  it  is  true  that  the  goat 
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involuntarily  supplied  the  skins  used  to  contain  wine,  but 
it  cannot  be  deduced  from  this  fact  that  the  primitive 
chorus  was  intended  to  represent  a  number  of  wine  skins. 
On  the  contrary,  the  original  dress  of  these  early  actors 
more  probably  connects  them  with  mummers,  who,  robed 
in  the  skins  of  the  animals  that  were  valuable  in  the 
chase,  made  merry  to  celebrate  the  reviving  force  of 
nature  when  winter  was  over.  The  costumes,  the  dances, 
the  antics  were  similar ;  hence  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
infer  that  the  objects  of  worship  were  similar  too. 

In  the  course  of  time,  as  has  been  said,  Dionysus  the 
nature-deity  became  Bacchus  the  god  of  wine,  and  the 
ceremonies  of  the  two  worships,  with  the  primitive  goat 
song,  became  one.  Doubtless  the  original  Coryphseus  or 
leader  of  the  chorus,  represented  the  god  himself,  while 
the  chorus  played  the  parts  of  his  attendant  band  of 
Satyrs,  and  thus  the  name  of  Tragedy  was  applied  to  the 
whole  performance.  Beginning  with  ballads  sung,  or 
satirical  speeches  uttered  by  the  Coryphseus,  and  with 
choruses  chanted  by  his  fellows  with  interludes  of  dancing, 
the  early  Greek  drama  had  its  rustic  origin,  and  from  this 
simple  rural  entertainment  a  double  development  took 
place.  In  Attica,  in  the  year  586  B.C.,  as  Horace,  under 
the  somewhat  inaccurate  English  mask  of  the  prosy 
Francis  hath  it — 

Thespis,  inventor  of  the  tragic  art, 

Carried  his  vagrant  actors  in  a  cart, 

High  o'er  the  crowd  the  mimic  tribe  appeared, 

And  played  and  sang  with  lees  of  wine  besmeared. 

Then  ^Eschylus  a  decent  vizard  used, 

Built  a  low  stage,  the  flowing  robe  diffused  ; 

In  language  more  sublime  his  actors  rage, 

And  in  the  graceful  buskin  tread  the  stage. 

The  line  of  growth  here  indicated  is  correct  in  a  general 
way,  though  the  statement  that  a  cart  was  first  used  for  a 
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stage  is  probably  inaccurate.  If  ^Eschylus  may  justly  be 
called  the  father  of  Greek  tragedy,  Thespis  may  certainly 
lay  claim  to  the  title  of  its  grandfather:  carrying  his 
troupe  around  the  villages  at  the  time  of  the  festival,  he 
apparently  erected  a  light  wooden  stage,  that  his  per- 
formers might  be  seen.  He  introduced  the  first  actor,  or 
answerer  (vTroKpiT^),  as  the  Greeks  called  him,  because  he 
answered  the  speeches  of  the  Coryphaeus,  and  so  turned 
the  original  solo  and  chorus  into  a  dialogue  and  chorus. 
His  exhibitions  would  be  given  at  the  three  great 
Dionysiac  festivals  in  December,  January  and  March. 
There  is  no  surviving  evidence  of  their  especial  character : 
but  from  the  two  lines  of  their  development  they  must 
have  taken  now  a  serious,  now  a  comic,  turn,  which  led 
them  finally  into  the  finished  form  of  tragedy  and 
comedy. 

Seizing  upon  these  rude  raw  materials,  which  lay  to  his 
hand,  ^Eschylus,  with  his  Titanic  genius,  founded  tragedy, 
or  at  least  established  it  upon  a  sure  basis.  Drawing 
majestic  themes  from  the  sublime  myths  of  his  native 
country,  from  the  songs  of  Homer  and  of  the  Cyclic  Poets, 
he  added  a  second  actor  to  his  company  to  aid  in  the 
unfolding  of  his  plot,  and  by  the  use  of  resonant  masks 
and  thick-soled  buskins  he  increased  the  height,  and 
consequently  the  dignity,  of  the  performers.  At  the  same 
time  he  raised  the  height  of  the  early  wooden  stage,  so 
that  the  actors  were  set  still  higher  above  the  orchestra, 
where  the  chorus  sang  and  danced,  while  he  connected 
the  two  by  one  or  two  sets  of  steps.  Little  by  little  the 
theatre,  which  had  originally  been  nothing  but  a  grassy 
slope,  became  changed  into  the  amphitheatre,  with  its 
tiers  of  stone  seats  rising  from  the  Senators'  chairs  which 
were  nearest  to  the  orchestra,  its  fixed  stage  and  tiring- 
rooms,  its  primitive  scene,  rudely  painted,  and  its  various 
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mechanical  contrivances.  These  last  included  the  small 
raised  platform,  working  on  a  swivel  (p?xavi?)  on  which  a 
god  was  swung  round,  and  thus  made  to  appear  from  the 
sky,  and  the  larger  movable  platform  (cK/cv/cA/q/Aa),  on  which 
characters  supposed  to  be  upstairs  were  wheeled  on  to  the 
fixed  stage.  The  great  theatre  at  Athens  would  hold  at 
least  thirty  thousand  people,  and  though  they  did  not 
wear  the  modern  Chinese  pagodas  on  their  heads,  the 
women  were  forced  to  sit  by  themselves  on  the  back  seats, 
where  "  distance  lent  enchantment  to  the  view,"  and 
difficulty  to  the  ears.  The  original  price  of  admission  was 
three  obols  (about  sixpence),  though  in  later  times  the 
demagogues,  to  curry  favour  with  the  masses,  caused  all 
to  be  let  in  free.  At  this  point  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  female  characters  were  played  by  men,  suitably  dressed, 
in  elegant  masks  and  appropriate  trimmings.  Sophocles, 
the  most  finished  artist  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  added  a 
third  actor  to  the  drama,  and  so  greatly  increased  the 
resources  of  the  playwright.  The  ancient  chorus,  too, 
formed  an  integral  part  of  the  drama  until  the  time  of 
Euripides,  who  may  have  added  a  fourth  actor,  but  who 
certainly  used  the  chorus  more  as  a  source  of  musical 
interludes  than  as  necessarily  connected  with  the  plots  of 
his  plays.  The  contests  for  the  tragic  wreath  of  bay  took 
place  at  the  '"'  Greater  Dionysia "  in  March,  and  after 
418  B.C.  at  the  "  Lensea  "  in  January. 

From  the  self-same  parent  with  Tragedy,  Comedy  was 
born.  Here,  again,  a  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  name.  Jebb  suggests  village-song  as  its 
equivalent,  while  others  would  interpret  the  word  as 
revel-song,  and  in  all  probability  with  greater  correctness. 
But  leaving  etymologists  to  fight  out  their  philological 
battles,  opinion  may  make  way  for  fact ;  and  this  much  is 
certain,  that  Susarion,  a  Dorian  of  Megara,  about  the  year 
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580  B.C.,  developed  a  sort  of  farce  from  the  primitive 
nature-songs.  This  aboriginal  play,  if  so  it  may  be 
called,  appears  to  have  consisted  of  a  dialogue,  possibly 
impromptu,  lashing  public  men  and  private  individuals 
with  great  severity,  while  the  chorus,  more  or  less  loosely 
connected  with  the  dialogue,  chimed  in  at  appropriate 
moments  with  song,  or  danced  grotesquely,  to  add  point 
to  the  satire.  A  few  years  later  Magnes,  Crates,  and 
Cratinus,  the  founders  of  the  Old  Comedy,  reduced  this 
antique  medley  to  its  final  form.  The  chorus  in  comedy 
consisted  usually  of  twenty-four  performers,  whereas  in 
tragedy  it  numbered  twelve  or  fifteen  at  the  most.  The 
Attic  Comedy  is  divided  into  three  periods — the  Old,  the 
Middle,  and  the  New.  Of  the  first  of  these  Aristophanes 
was  the  greatest  exponent,  though  his  later  plays  made 
way  for  the  second  period.  His  comedies  contain  the 
bitterest  political  satire  dressed  in  the  most  luxuriant 
creative  fancy,  till  the  reader  knows  not  whether  to  laugh 
or  marvel  most.  With  him  the  chorus  at  first  formed  an 
integral  part  of  the  drama,  though  in  his  later  plays  it 
became  more  and  more  detached.  Thus  this  great  poet 
prepared  the  way  for  the  Middle  Comedy,  with  its  more  or 
less  independent  choric  odes.  Of  this  period  of  the  Athenian 
drama  Alexis  and  Antiphanes  were  the  chief  repre- 
sentatives, of  whose  numerous  works,  however,  only  a  few 
scattered  fragments  have  survived.  The  New  Comedy 
had  no  chorus  at  all,  and  was  little  else  than  a  Comedy  of 
Manners,  without  any  political  satire :  its  chief  poets  were 
Philemon,  Diphilus,  and  Menander,  who  are  only  repre- 
sented to-day  by  fragments  and  the  adaptations  of  Plautus 
and  Terence,  which,  in  a  burlesqued  form,  still  survive  in 
our  harlequinade. 

After  this  brief  but  necessary  survey  it  will  be  our  next 
task  to  review  Attic  Tragedy  at  some  length,  that  we  may 
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learn  its  motive  and  appeciate  its  unrivalled  power.  In 
the  first  place,  all  Greek  drama  was  exhibited  by  the  State 
as  a  sacred  duty ;  one  or  more  of  the  Archons  had  to 
furnish  the  expenses  of  a  chorus  by  what  was  called  a 
public  service  (XeiTovpyia),  while  the  King  Archon  chose 
one  man  from  each  of  the  ten  tribes  to  judge  between  the 
competing  tragedians.  Thus  the  Greek  drama  was  truly 
national,  and  had  a  great  advantage  over  much  of  the 
modern  trash,  which  is  the  joint  production  of  private 
enterprise  and  public  bad  taste.  Sometimes  the  rival 
poets  competed  in  trilogies,  the  three  plays  of  which,  like 
the  "  Oresteia  of  ^Eschylus,"  were  intimately  connected 
with  one  another.  Sometimes,  too  a  satyric  drama,  a 
kind  of  farce  with  a  chorus  of  satyrs,  was  either  added  to 
the  trilogy,  or  even  formed  the  third  play  thereof ;  while 
frequently  the  competitors  exhibited  one  play  only.  The 
costume  of  the  tragic  actors  was  stereotyped,  being  that 
which  was  worn  at  the  Dionysiac  processions,  and  consisted 
of  a  striped  robe  falling  to  the  feet,  with  a  considerable 
train  trailing  along  the  ground.  In  addition  to  this 
universal  garment,  they  wore  huge  masks,  so  constructed 
as  to  swell  the  volume  of  the  voice  while  they  distinguished 
the  characters  one  from  anotb  er  ;  furthermore,  they  were 
raised  upon  huge,  thick-soled  buskins,  which  would  utterly 
prevent  any  acting  such  as  is  usually  indulged  in  by  our 
more  gymnastic  tragedians  ;  while  they  declaimed  their 
lines  in  a  dolorous  chant,  somewhat  like  modern  intoning. 
The  stage  was  long  but  shallow,  and  the  doors  of  entrance 
were  three  in  number,  the  centre  one  of  which  was  called 
the  royal  door,  because  the  leading  characters  of  the  play 
generally  used  it  as  a  means  of  entrance.  The  chorus  had 
their  doors  below  the  stage,  and,  as  has  been  said,  one  or 
more  flights  of  stairs  by  which  to  mount  on  to  the  stage, 
as  they  do  in  the  "  Acharnians"  of  Aristophanes,  when  they 
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chase  the  peace-loving  Dicseopolis  to  kill  him.  The 
scenery  was  most  rudimentary,  without  wings,  and  capable 
of  being  changed  only  by  means  of  a  curtain. 

^Eschylus,  the  sublimest  though  perhaps  not  the  most 
perfect  of  the  Athenian  tragedians,  was  born  near  Eleusis 
in  525  B.C.  He  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  competitor 
in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  He  was  less  exclusively  Attic 
than  Sophocles,  having  fought  for  Hellas  at  Marathon,  of 
which  he  has  left  an  imperishable  memorial  in  the  majestic 
patriotism  of  his  "  Persse  "  (472  B.C.).  But  little  is  known  of 
his  life,  though  his  death  at  Gela,  in  Sicily,  is  said  to  have 
come  to  pass  in  a  striking  and  original  manner.  An  eagle, 
soaring  above  him,  and  carrying  a  tortoise,  mistook  the 
hapless  poet's  bald  head  for  a  rock,  dropped  the  beast  there- 
on, and  cracked  the  shell  of  the  tragedian  and  the  reptile  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  Truly  the  "  father  of  tragedy  " 
must  have  had  a  colossal  skull  to  have  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  bird  of  Zeus  from  so  great  a  distance,  and  one  of 
some  degree  of  hardness  to  have  produced  so  striking  an 
effect  upon  the  tortoise.  He  is  recorded  to  have  written 
seventy  tragedies,  to  say  nothing  of  many  satyric  dramas, 
during  the  forty  years  of  his  literary  life.  It  has  been 
said  that  he  left  Athens  in  dudgeon  at  his  defeat  by  his 
younger  rival,  Sophocles.  Of  all  his  works,  seven  only 
survive  in  a  complete  form — the  "  Oresteia,"  including  the 
"  Agamemnon,"  the  "  Choephorse,"  and  the  "  Eumenides," 
the  "Prometheus  Vinctus,"  the  "  Persse,"  the  "  Supplices," 
and  the  "  Septem  contra  Thebas." 

The  philosophy  which  underlies  all  the  tragedies  of 
JSschylus  is  simple  and  sublime.  Fully  imbued  with  the 
Greek  idea  of  Nemesis,  or  the  vengeance  of  some  mysterious 
power  upon  sins  committed,  or  because  of  the  serious 
offence  of  too  great  prosperity,  he  looked  out  upon  the 
world  and  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  apparent  conflict 
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of  moral  principles  in  its  government.  He  could  perceive 
the  good  suffering  and  the  wicked  successful,  and  he 
sought  for  some  final  harmony  to  reconcile  the  seeming 
contradiction.  To  the  shallower  observer  of  his  day  this 
explanation  would  be  found  in  the  jealous  spite  of  some 
offended  deity.  The  sincere  piety  of  ^Eschylus  rejected 
such  a  solution  ;  the  bright  gods  of  Olympus  in  his  view 
were  in  constant  conflict  with  the  dark  deities  of  Hades,  but 
above  all  was  a  stern  and  grim  Necessity  overruling  events 
human  and  divine,  and  ultimately  bringing  forth  good 
out  of  evil.  The  "Prometheus  Vinctus"  (472—468  B.C.) 
affords  a  full  and  startling  illustration  of  this  doctrine  of 
Necessity.  Prometheus,  the  genial  and  kindly  Titan,  has 
created  man  for  his  own  delight,  set  his  creatures  in 
"  houses  turned  towards  the  sun,"  and  found  food  and 
clothing  to  minister  to  their  needs  ;  but  seeing  they 
cannot  stand  the  stress  of  the  seasons  without  fire,  he  has 
stolen  it  from  the  chariot-wheels  of  Zeus,  and  brought  it 
to  earth  in  the  hollow  tube  of  the  fennel.  He  has  broken 
the  moral  law  by  his  theft,  and  Nemesis  and  Necessity 
combine  to  make  him  suffer  in  consequence. 

At  this  point  the  tragedy  opens,  and  on  the  back  scene 
is  represented  rudely  enough  the  lonely  mountain  peak  of 
Caucasus,  on  which  probably  a  huge  lay-figure  was 
stretched,  through  the  mask  of  which  the  actor  who 
played  Prometheus  would  speak  from  behind  the  scene. 
From  the  centre  door  the  smithyman,  Hephaestus,  enters 
with  his  tools,  while  from  the  right  and  left  the  grim 
agents  of  Necessity — Force  and  Violence — come  in,  whose 
ungrateful  task  it  is  to  urge  on  the  god  of  fire  to  ply  his 
unwelcome  work.  So  the  philosophy  of  ^Eschylus  appears 
at  the  outset.  Necessity  makes  Prometheus  suffer,  just 
as  Necessity  will  ultimately  release  him.  Amid  the 
breathless  interest  of  the  audience  the  chains  are  riveted 
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and  a  great  wedge  is  driven  right  through  the  victim's 
breast,  and  the  immortal  Titan  is  left  a  type  of  suffering 
immortality.  As  soon  as  the  hideous  ministers  of  Zeus 
and  Necessity  are  gone  Prometheus  takes  up  his  impas- 
sioned tale  of  "  unutterable  woe  " : — 

Oh,  radiant  air,  and  ye  swift-winged  winds, 

Fountains  of  streams,  and  many-twinkling  flow 

Of  ocean's  surge,  and  earth  the  mother  of  all  things, 

These,  and  the  sun's  all-seeing  orb  I  call ! 

Behold  what  pangs  I  suffer  from  the  gods, 

God  though  I  be  myself. 

See  with  what  torments  fell 

Writhing  and  crushed  I  shall  endure 

Time's  generations  weariful ! 

Such  an  intolerable  bond 

Hath  the  new  tyrant  of  the  gods, 

Blessed  as  they  are,  devised  for  me. 

Woe,  woe  is  me !     For  present  and  for  future 

Pangs  I  lament,  and  watching  wait 

Until  an  end  of  these  hard  toils 

Shall  dawn  upon  my  sight ! 

Yet  why  do  I  babble  ?     All  that  comes  to  pass 

From  the  beginning  fully  I  foreknow  ; 

Nor  shall  a  woe  o'erwhelm  me  unforeseen. 

My  fated  doom  perforce  I  must  endure 

As  easily  as  may  be,  since  I  know 

The  immovable  might  of  grim  Necessity  ! 

But  no,  I  cannot  either  break  or  keep 

Silence  upon  my  fate,  since  I  am  yoked 

To  pangs  fore-doomed  for  bringing  down  to  men 

A  noble  prize.     The  hidden  seed  of  fire 

I  stole  and  filled  therewith  the  hollow  reed, 

Fire  that  has  proved  the  instructor  of  all  art, 

An  inexhaustible  resource  to  man. 

Behold  the  fearful  ransom  I  must  pay 

For  mine  offence,  high-writhing  in  the  air 

Fixed  to  these  rocks  with  adamantine  chains. 

— "Prometheus  Vinctus,"  88—113. 

The  key  to  the  philosophy  of  ^Eschylus  is  found  in  the 
words,  "  the  immovable  might  of  grim  Necessity"  ;  by  this 
the  Titan  was  fixed  to  the  rocks,  and  by  this  should  his 
bands  be  finally  broken. 
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Hearing  the  melancholy  moans  of  the  tortured  Titan, 
the  sympathetic  Chorus  of  the  Sea-Nymphs  hasten  to  him 
to  give  him  what  comfort  they  can.  Entering  by  the 
orchestral  doors  on  the  right  and  left,  they  take  up  their 
places  to  sing,  or  speak,  or  march,  or  dance  as  the  poet 
bade  them.  And  very  beautiful  and  touching  are  their 
words ;  but  no  words,  however  honeyed,  can  console  one  who 
knows  the  full  measure  of  his  fate,  both  in  the  length  of 
his  suffering  and  the  moment  of  his  release.  From  their 
earliest  entrance  the  tender-hearted  Sea-Nymphs  remain 
witnesses  of  that  woeful  agony  until  the  last  awful  catas- 
trophe. The  next  person  to  come  on  the  stage  is  the  timid, 
time-serving  Oceanus,  riding  on  a  strange  beast,  that  is  to 
say,  wheeled  on  upon  the  movable  platform  (eK/cu/cA^a). 
Aged,  cautious,  and  cowardly,  he  proves  a  veritable  Job's 
comforter,  and  by  his  grovelling,  though  prudent,  advice 
he  provokes  the  sufferer  to  an  impassioned  denunciation 
of  tyranny,  which  is  ill-calculated  to  serve  his  turn. 
JEschylus  lived  too  near  the  days  of  the  despot  Hippias 
to  love  his  arbitrary  method  of  government,  and  in  this 
speech  expresses  his  political  principles  with  vigour 
which  would  provoke  shouts  of  applause  from  his  demo- 
cratic audience.  Scared  by  the  wild  words  of  the  Titan, 
Oceanus  hastily  goes  on  his  way,  and  with  a  fine  ode 
descriptive  of  the  horrors  of  the  situation  from  the  Chorus, 
the  First  Act  closes.  The  next  person  of  importance  to 
come  on  to  the  stage  is  the  beloved  of  Zeus,  lo,  the  luckless 
daughter  of  Cadmus,  turned  into  a  cow,  and  tormented  by 
the  gad-fly  from  the  not  unreasonable  jealousy  of  Hera, 
Queen  of  Heaven.  The  wail  of  the  unhappy  maiden  is  so 
realistic  that  the  audience  can  almost  hear  the  boom  of 
her  cruel  tormentor  and  almost  feel  its  sting.  The  kindly 
Titan  tells  her  the  long  tale  of  her  woes,  and  shows  her 
how  to  win  her  ultimate  release,  and  piteous  are  her 
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anguished  interruptions  as  she  alternately  listens  and 
weeps.  Sorrowfully  the  way-worn  damsel  goes  forth  on 
her  wanderings,  and  leaves  Prometheus  to  a  fine  ode  from 
the  Chorus,  full  of  wise  advice  and  tender  sympathy,  and 
here  the  Second  Act  ends.  At  the  opening  of  the  Third 
Act,  Prometheus,  to  console  himself  in  his  bitter  agony, 
tells  the  Nymphs  that  he  knows  a  secret,  which,  if  left 
unrevealed,  will  work  the  ruin  of  Zeus.  So  loudly  does  he 
boast  of  the  possession  of  this  secret  without  revealing  its 
mystery,  that  he  is  overheard  in  Olympus,  and  Hermes, 
the  courier  of  the  gods,  is  sent  down  to  learn  its  meaning. 
But  in  spite  of  the  tender  pleadings  of  the  Chorus  and  the 
blustering  threats  of  the  messenger,  Prometheus  persists 
in  a  haughty  refusal  to  reveal  his  secret.  Finally  the 
messenger  goes  off  unenlightened,  and  the  threatened 
catastrophe  falls  on  the  rebel  Titan,  whose  last  words  give 
a  vivid  description  of  his  added  torments. 

And  now  in  deed,  no  more  in  word, 
The  earth  is  shaken  sore. 
The  booming  roar  that  rends  the  ground 
Loud  bellows  near,  the  forked  fires 
Of  flashing  lightning  flare  from  heaven  : 
The  whirlwinds  toss  the  spinning  dust, 
The  blasts  of  all  the  opposing  winds 
Bound  into  conflict  breathing  war  : 
The  radiant  air  falls  on  a  heap 
Commingled  with  the  darkling  sea. 
So  great  the  horror  hurled  by  Zeus 
Writhes  my  weak  frame  to  move   my  fears. 
Oh,  worshipful,  dear  Mother  Earth, 
Bright  air  that  whirl'st  the  common  light 
On  each  and  all,  thou  see'st  my -pangs, 
That  all  unjustly  I  must  bear. 

— "  Prometheus  Vinctus,"  1101-14. 

And  so  the  tragedy  ends  in  a  deeply  moving  scene  of 
terror.  It  matters  little  whether  it  be  one  of  an  original 
trilogy,  the  first  limb  of  which  would  be  "Prometheus,  the 
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Thief  of  Fire,"  and  the  crowning  piece  "  Prometheus 
Unbound  " ;  it  is  complete  in  itself,  and  quite  sufficient  to 
illustrate  the  manner  of  ^Eschylus  in  combining  the 
elements  of  the  grand  and  terrible  with  the  all-pervading 
presence  of  an  over -mastering  Necessity.  But  his 
lightning-like  language,  who  can  reproduce  in  its  deep- 
booming  majesty  ?  His  verse  rolls  along  with  more  than 
the  sonorous  solemnity  of  "  Marlowe's  mighty  line  ";  his 
characters  are  no  lay-figures,  they  have  all  much  to  do 
with  the  light  and  shade  of  the  drama,  and  all  add  terror 
to  the  final  catastrophe.  His  verse  thunders  like  the 
deep-mouthed  ocean,  which  booms  against  the  rock  with 
a  mighty  organ  note  ;  our  own  language  contains  nothing 
like  it  in  the  ever-increasing  swell  of  its  high  sounding 
and  solemn  melody,  nor  can  any  translator  convey  the 
Titanic  crash  of  the  poet's  rushing  rhythm. 

As  the  "  Oresteia"  is  the  only  surviving  specimen  of  the 
Greek  trilogy,  it  cannot  pass  unnoticed  here.  The  first 
tragedy  is  the  poet's  master-piece — the  "  Agamemnon  "- 
which  opens  with  a  night  scene  upon  the  roof  of  the  royal 
palace  at  Mycenae.  Here  the  watchman  has  been  waiting 
for  ten  weary  years  for  the  beacon  light,  which  is  to  tell  of 
the  taking  of  Troy.  His  eyes  are  dim  with  watching  and 
his  limbs  laden  with  weariness,  till  at  length  he  sees  the 
cheerful  blaze,  and  in  gladness  hastens  down  into  the 
palace  to  tell  the  tidings  of  joy  to  the  Queen.  Next,  the 
day  has  dawned,  and  the  chorus  of  the  twelve  elders,  who 
have  been  left  by  the  absent  King  as  a  Council  of  State, 
come  in,  and  as  they  march  round  the  orchestra  they 
chant  the  tale  of  Agamemnon's  long  absence  and  the  song 
for  his  victory.  But  the  dim  shadow  of  dark  destiny 
shrouds  their  souls,  and  they  sing  of  the  offering  of 
Iphigenia  to  the  maiden  goddess  Artemis  when  the  arma- 
ment of  Hellas  first  set  forth  to  Troy,  while  they  breathe  a 
10 
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hope  that  no  avenging  Nemesis  will  i'all  upon  the  "  King  of 
Men "  after  his  return.  Clytemnestra,  the  adulterous 
Queen,  who  has  been  silent  all  this  while,  explains  to  the 
Chorus  that  the  line  of  beacon  fires  extending  between 
Troy  and  Hellas  has  signalled  the  fall  of  the  Trojan  city. 
With  accomplished  art  she  conceals  from  the  Chorus 
(though  not  from  the  spectators)  the  hatred  of  her  lord, 
which  she  has  hidden  in  her  heart  since  the  sacrifice  of 
her  daughter,  and  which  is  not  diminished  by  her  guilty 
love  of  ^Egisthus.  Soon  the  toil-worn  and  conquering 
King,  as  great  a  contrast  to  his  rival  as  was  the  murdered 
Hamlet  to  the  worthless  Claudius,  enters  with  his  Trojan 
paramour  Cassandra.  The  Queen  receives  her  lord  with  a 
feigned  gladness,  and  next  follows  the  subtilely-planned 
and  fiendishly  executed  murder  of  the  "  King  of  Men"  and 
the  Trojan  damsel.  Having  achieved  her  purpose  and 
wreaked  her  revenge,  Clytemnestra  dissembles  no  longer, 
and  the  tragedy  ends  with  a  struggle  for  supremacy  be- 
tween her  faction  and  the  loyal  Chorus. 

The  second  play  of  the  "  Choephorse,"  which  takes  its 
name  from  the  Chorus  of  Trojan  maidens,  opens  with  the 
solemn  offering  by  these  of  libations  at  the  tomb  of 
Agamemnon,  in  which  sacred  duty  his  daughter  Electra 
takes  her  own  sad  part.  In  the  midst  of  this  votive  offer- 
ing, her  brother  Orestes  (who  had  been  banished  to  Troezen 
on  account  of  his  mother's  fears)  comes  on  to  the  stage, 
and  warned  by  the  Oracle  of  Apollo,  sacrifices  a  lock  of  his 
hair  to  the  shade  of  his  father,  and  breathes  a  vow  of 
vengeance.  In  a  scene  of  much  beauty  and  deep  pathos, 
Electra  recognises  her  brother,  and  the  two  concert  a  plan 
of  revenge  upon  ^Egisthus  and  Clytemnestra.  Aided  by 
his  friend  Pylades,  Orestes  kills  the  guilty  Queen  and  her 
lover,  but  the  moment  his  mother  is  slain  he  is  tormented 
with  bitter  remorse  ;  already  the  avenging  Furies  are  upon 
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his  track,  and  he  rushes  off  to  the  Oracle  at  Delphi  for 
protection.  Here  the  third  play,  called  the  "  Eumenides/ 
from  the  euphemistic  name  of  its  Chorus  of  Furies,  opens. 
The  Priestess,  to  her  horror,  finds  the  sacred  temple  of 
Apollo  profaned  by  the  presence  of  the  matricide  and  his 
unhallowed  pursuers.  Soon  the  Sun-god  himself  appears, 
and  advises  his  suppliant  to  appeal  to  the  ancient  statue 
of  Pallas  at  Athens  and  to  the  Court  of  Areopagus,  where 
murder  trials  were  usually  heard  in  the  earliest  times  of 
Athenian  history.  The  play,  and  with  it  the  trilogy,  ends 
with  a  very  striking  scene  in  which  the  Furies  accuse 
Orestes,  while  Apollo  defends  him  before  Pallas,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Court ;  and  the  excitement  of  the  spectators 
becomes  almost  breathless  as  one  by  one  the  elders  go 
slowly  up  to  the  urn  to  drop  in  each  his  fateful  pebble 
When  the  votes  are  counted,  the  culprit  acquitted,  and 
the  baffled  Chorus  of  the  Furies  driven  out,  the  highly- 
strung  feelings  of  the  spectators  would  doubtless  give  way 
to  loud  and  rapturous  shouts  of  gladness ;  for  their  over- 
charged sympathies  would  be  relieved  and  the  honour  of 
their  ancient  Court  vindicated. 

This  great  trilogy  was  acted  in  the  year  458  B.C.,  two 
years  before  the  poet's  death,  and  gained,  as  it  deserved, 
the  first  prize.  As  in  all  his  plays,  the  twin  action  of 
Nemesis  and  Necessity  underlies  the  whole  of  the  plot ; 
by  the  force  of  Necessity  Agamemnon  sacrificed  his 
daughter,  and  thus  incurred  the  deathless  hatred  of  Clytem- 
nestra,  his  Queen.  With  the  assistance  of  her  paramour, 
^Egisthus,  she  in  her  turn  became  the  instrument  of 
Nemesis  in  contriving  and  achieving  the  murder  of  her 
husband ;  by  the  force  of  Necessity,  and  in  fulfilment 
of  Nemesis,  her  son  Orestes  slew  her,  and  by  Nemesis,  in 
the  terrible  shape  of  the  avenging  Furies,  were  his  flying 
footsteps  dogged.  At  length  the  final  force  of  Necessity, 
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which  turns  present  evil  into  ultimate  good,  freed  him 
from  the  fitting  consequences  of  his  sin.  The  grand  moral 
purpose  of  the  whole  trilogy  is  to  show  that  vengeance 
follows  sin,  whilst  the  mysterious  power  of  Necessity  so 
orders  all  things  that  good  may  be  achieved.  As  a  monu- 
ment of  literary  genius,  the  "Oresteia"  of  ^Eschylus 
stands  alone ;  the  subtle,  fierce,  vindictive,  yet  not  wholly 
unlovable  character  of  Clytemnestra  fixes  the  fancy.  More 
subtle  than  Lady  Macbeth,  she  knows  no  repentance  for 
her  crime ;  her  only  fear  is  that  her  son,  Orestes,  will 
fulfil  the  command  of  Destiny,  and  kill  her.  The  scenes 
of  these  three  plays  lead  up  to  one  another  with  wonderful 
art,  and  the  characterisation  is  keen  and  penetrating,  while 
the  end  of  all,  in  the  acquittal  of  Orestes,  is  highly 
dramatic.  ^schylus  shows  himself  to  be  a  master  of  the 
sublime  and  pathetic  ;  his  force  is  Titanic,  though  touched 
with  tenderness,  and  the  constant  presence  of  a  lofty  moral 
purpose  in  all  his  work  commands  the  unaffected  reverence 
of  such  as  are  able  to  distinguish  between  true  and  false 
literature. 

And  now  what  remains  to  be  said  of  Sophocles,  the  most 
perfect  master  alike  of  Attic  Greek  and  Athenian  Tragedy. 
Less  sublime  than  ^Eschylus,  less  universal  than  Euripides, 
in  his  art  he  is  superior  to  both.  He  is  always  self- 
restrained,  and  it  is  in  his  restraint  as  much  as  in  the 
polished  beauty  of  his  verse  that  his  supreme  excellence 
consists.  As  ^Eschylus  was  the  poet  of  Hellas  as  a  whole, 
and  Euripides  the  tragedian  of  the  most  modern  tone  of 
mind,  Sophocles  was  essentially  an  Athenian  in  his 
finished  grace  and  his  subtle  harmony.  Born  about 
495  B.C.,  in  all  probability  at  that  very  Colonus  near 
Athens  which  he  has  so  beautifully  celebrated  in  his 
"  (Edipus  Coloneus ; "  he  was  a  man  of  tranquil  temper 
and  rare  personal  endowments.  Though  he  wrote  up- 
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wards  of  one  hundred  tragedies  only  seven  survive — the 
"  (Edipus  Rex,"  "  (Edipus  Coloneus,"  "Antigone,"  "  Electra," 
"Ajax,"  "  Trachinise"  and  "Philoctetes."  He  gained  the  first 
prize  no  fewer  than  twenty  times,  and  upon  one  of  these 
occasions,  in  440  B.C.,  when  he  triumphed  with  his 
"Antigone,"  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  ten  Generals 
whose  task  it  was  to  reduce  the  revolted  Samos.  Only 
once  in  his  long  life  did  any  serious  trouble  vex  his 
serenity ;  his  son  lophon,  himself  no  mean  tragedian, 
angered  by  what  he  deemed  his  father's  partiality  for  his 
children  by  a  second  wife,  strove  to  prove  the  old  man 
an  imbecile,  and  thus  to  prevent  him  from  administering 
his  property.  The  defence  of  Sophocles  was  as  gentle  as 
it  was  convincing ;  he  read  to  the  Judges  his  exquisite 
chorus  in  praise  of  Colonus,  which  at  that  time  had  not 
long  been  written,  and  he  was  honourably  acquitted. 


To  bright  Colonus  art  thou  come, 
Stranger,  the  fairest  resting-place 
Of  this  fair  land,  for  horses  famed. 
There  the  melodious  nightingale 
Loves  most  to  carol,  as  she  hides 
Deep  in  the  lush,  green,  woodland  glades, 
What  time  within  dark  ivy-bowers 
She  rests,  or  in  the  pathless  grove 
With  all  its  twice  ten  thousand  trees, 
The  sunless  covert  of  the  god, 
When  summer  flaunts  her  radiant  face, 
Nor  winter-storms  can  stir  its  calm ; 
Where  sporting  with  his  maids  divine 
The  wine-god  loves  to  wander  wide. 

Beneath  the  heaven-distilling  dew 
By  day  the  fair  narcissus  blows 
With  all  its  clusters  snowy-white, 
Where  shines  the  crocus  golden-eyed, 
To  twine  a  customary  wreath 
For  earth's  twin  mighty  goddess-queens 
Demeter  and  Persephone. 
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>    .  Cephisus'  fountains  slumberless 

Here  un diminished  fill  his  stream, 
Where  all  day  long  with  sparkling  shower 
And  increase-giving  waves  he  flows 
By  earth's  rich,  foison-crowned  fields. 
Here  choirs  of  music  love  to  dance, 
And  hither  Aphrodite  turns 
Her  chariot  with  its  golden  reins. 

— "  (Ed.  Col."  668-693. 

Even  in  a  translation  so  halting  these  lines  show  little 
trace  of  imbecility.  Their  author  died  full  of  years,  and 
after  his  death  his  fellow  citizens  honoured  his  memory 
with  a  yearly  sacrifice. 

The  distinguishing  mark  of  Sophocles  as  a  tragedian  is 
his  power  of  depicting  human  emotions;  there  is  the 
tender  self-sacrificing  love  of  Antigone,  the  bitter  agony  of 
remorseful  (Edipus,  the  frenzied  anger  of  Ajax,  and  the 
writhing  torment  of  Philoctetes.  All  these  play  their 
parts  in  their  respective  tragedies,  and  afford  wonderful 
examples  of  the  irony  of  Sophocles.  It  is  in  this  very 
irony,  as  it  is  called,  that  one  of  the  poet's  choicest  gifts 
displays  itself;  he  has  the  supreme  art  of  letting  the 
audience  see  at  every  stage  of  the  action  which  of  his 
characters  is  about  to  suffer  from  the  relentless  doom  of 
fate,  or  from  the  halting  vengeance  of  Nemesis,  long  before 
the  sufferers  are  aware  of  their  destiny.  For  example, 
Laius,  the  King  of  Thebes,  is  slain  unwittingly  by  his  son 
(Edipus,  who  was  returning  to  the  city  of  his  birth,  from 
which  he  had  been  banished,  to  avoid  this  very  catastrophe. 
When  the  murderer  arrives,  the  citizens  of  Thebes  are 
harried  by  that  fell  monster  the  Sphinx,  from  whose  bale- 
ful power  he  frees  them  by  guessing  her  riddle.  In  their 
gratitude  they  give  him  to  wife  his  own  mother  Jocasta, 
the  widow  of  the  slain  King,  by  whom  he  has  two  sons. 
In  consequence  of  this  unwitting  murder  and  incest  the 
city  is  wasted  by  a  fearful  pestilence.  (Edipus  sends  Creon 
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to  the  Oracle  at  Delphi  to  learn  the  cause  and  the  remedy 
of  this  grievous  affliction,  quite  unconscious  of  the  awful 
fact  that  he  is  himself  the  innocent  source  of  all  their 
woe.  So  while  his  messenger  is  absent,  and,  indeed,  for 
some  time  after  his  return,  he  binds  himself  under  heavy 
penalties  to  satisfy  the  utmost  demands  of  the  offended 
god.  Little  by  little  light  breaks  in  upon  his  mind,  till 
the  climax  in  the  evidence  is  reached,  when  his  wife- 
mother  hangs  herself.  In  his  frenzy  the  noble-minded 
King  curses  his  sons  born  in  incest  of  the  most  revolting 
type,  and  rushes  on  to  the  stage  with  his  eyes  torn  out  by 
his  own  hands  that  he  might  never  look  upon  them  again. 
The  irony  of  the  poet  is  displayed  in  the  consummate  art 
with  which  he  represents  (Edipus  as  imprecating  severe 
penalties  upon  the  offender,  whilst  he  is  for  long  un- 
conscious of  the  fact  that  he  himself  is  the  offender. 
By  this  means  the  tragic  effect  is  immeasurably  heightened, 
and  the  sympathies  of  the  spectators,  who  quite  under- 
stand the  facts  of  the  case,  are  drawn  more  closely  to  the 
high-souled  hero,  who  knows  not  that  he  has  sinned  in  so 
heinous  a  fashion. 

If  ^Eschylus  may  not  unjustly  be  termed  the  Titan  of 
tragedy,  Sophocles  may  with  equal  justice  be  styled  its 
god.  His  conception  of  beauty  is  so  perfect  and  so 
chastened  that  every  play  of  his  is  a  work  of  supreme  art. 
What  Raffaelle  was  to  Michael  Angelo,  and  what  Shake- 
speare was  to  Marlowe,  the  younger  was  to  the  elder 
tragedian ;  he  had  a  simple  loving  faith  in  the  goodness  of 
that  Divine  agency  which  governs  the  world,  though  he 
saw  and  recognised  the  moral  contradictions  caused  by  the 
misdeeds  of  men.  He  stands  alone  among  his  fellows  as 
representing  the  spiritual  side  of  the  age  of  Pericles  in 
Athens.  His  art,  like  that  of  Phidias,  is  perfect,  and  his 
perception  of  beauty  was  the  same  with  that  which  shone 
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around  him  in  temple  and  in  statue.  His  moral  philosophy 
was  that  of  the  more  conservative  of  his  contemporary 
statesmen,  and  his  disposition  was  as  sweet  and  lovable  as 
that  of  our  own  Shakespeare.  It  is  just  because  Sophocles 
is  so  characteristically  Athenian  in  the  range  of  his 
ideas  that  he  wins  less  than  his  due  appreciation  from 
many  modern  readers,  who  are  unable  to  project  them- 
selves back  into  a  past  period.  To  understand  him  at  all 
we  must  breathe  once  more  the  atmosphere  of  that  most 
wonderful  epoch  of  the  world's  history  known  as  the  "  Age 
of  Pericles,"  with  its  inexhaustible  creative  power,  its 
prudent  statesmanship,  its  sensible  conservatism,  its 
intense  patriotism,  and  its  unqualified  love  of  beauty. 
Of  all  these  Sophocles  is  the  spiritual  representative, 
and  in  all  alike  he  is  lofty  in  word  and  in  thought. 

Euripides  must  not  be  omitted  in  any  survey,  however 
brief,  of  Greek  Tragedy.  Born  at  Athens  in  480  B.C.,  he 
received  a  good  education  at  the  cost  of  his  father, 
Mnesarchus,  a  fact  which  seems  hardly  consistent  with 
the  repeated  scandal  of  his  political  opponent  (Aristo- 
phanes) that  his  mother,  Clito,  was  a  seller  of  herbs. 
He  died  in  406  B.C.,  at  the  Court  of  Archelaus,  King  of 
Macedon,  whither  he  had  fled  for  safety,  having  written 
ninety-two  dramas,  and  having  gained  the  first  prize  no 
less  than  five  times.  Of  these  plays,  seventeen  survive 
entire,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  the  "Ion," 
"  Hippolytus,"  "  Medea,"  "  Alcestis,"  "  Hecuba,"  "  Iphigenia 
in  Aulis,"  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  and  "Bacchse."  A 
disciple  of  Anaxagoras,  and  firmly  convinced  of  the 
existence  of  a  Divine  intelligence  presiding  over  all 
things,  a  thorough-going  sceptic  as  to  the  popular  gods, 
and  a  subtle  dialectician,  Euripides  represents  the 
newest  school  of  Athenian  thought  and  politics.  He 
does  use  the  crude  old  myths,  so  poetic,  so  inadequate,  of 
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his  nation,  as  indeed  he  needs  must,  but  he  treats  them 
with  a  thinly-veiled  contempt,  and  he  makes  the  gods 
indulge  in  philosophic  discussions,  and  that,  too,  not 
always  with  credit  to  themselves.  Indeed,  he  is  too  fond 
of  quibbling  dialogues,  which  mar  the  repose  of  his  finest 
conceptions.  Furthermore,  he  represents  the  democratic 
policy  of  the  demagogue  Cleon,  the  tanner,  which  proved 
the  ruin  of  Athens ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  he 
has  been  severely  handled  by  a  true-blue  Tory  like 
Aristophanes.  But  with  all  these  defects,  and  with  the 
additional  weakness  of  cutting  the  knot  of  a  tragic  crisis 
by  the  intervention  of  a  deus  ex  machind,  he  has  many 
transcendant  excellencies  which  endeared  him  to  our  own 
Milton.  Nay,  it  is  said  that  the  Athenian  captives,  after 
the  fatal  expedition  against  Syracuse,  escaped  the  horror 
of  working  in  the  quarries  by  the  recitation  of  lines  from 
"  sad  Electra's  poet." 

Less  powerful  in  his  versification  than  either  ^Eschylus 
or  Sophocles,  he  has,  perhaps,  a  greater  romantic  creative 
power  than  either  of  them,  as  may  be  seen  in  that  exquisite 
play  the  "  Bacchse."  His  pathos,  if  not  so  lofty,  and  if  it 
be,  as  undoubtedly  is  the  fact,  more  dependent  upon  stage 
properties  (rags  and  similar  things)  than  is  quite  consonant 
with  the  dignity  of  Attic  Tragedy,  is  more  human  and 
moving  than  that  of  either  of  his  older  contemporaries. 
The  tender  love  of  Alcestis,  who  gives  her  life  to  save  that 
of  her  selfish  husband,  Admetus,  the  wild  sorrow  of  Hecuba, 
the  deeply-moving  description  of  the  sacrifice  both  of 
Polyxena  and  Iphigenia,  the  exquisite  pathos  of  the 
recognition  of  Ion  by  his  mother  Creusa,  the  remorseful 
grief  of  Theseus  over  the  dead  Hippolytus,  slaughtered 
through  his  hasty  curse,  and  the  heart-rending  passion  of 
the  rage  of  Medea,  are  so  modern,  and  withal  so  affecting, 
that  they  mark  the  power  of  a  great  genius.  Euripides 
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may,  perhaps,  be  called  melodramatic  rather  than 
exclusively  tragic,  and  his  pathos  differs  in  kind  from  that 
of  the  elder  tragedians.  His  opinion  of  women,  too,  is 
essentially  Athenian  in  its  contempt,  though  no  poet  has 
drawn  nobler  women  than  he.  The  poetic  fancy  so 
lavishly  displayed  in  the  "  Bacchse "  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  of  the  surviving  Greek  dramatists,  save 
perhaps  the  comedian  Aristophanes;  and  its  fertility  is 
so  remarkable  as  to  put  to  silence  the  most  captious 
critic.  The  wealth  of  creative  genius,  the  whirling  lines 
of  the  chorus,  and  the  wild  extravagance  of  the  Bacchanals 
are  so  vivid  that  words  fail  to  describe  them,  and  we 
linger  in  wonder  and  delight  as  we  read. 

Euripides  represents  the  last  stage  in  Attic  Tragedy ; 
with  him.  the  chorus  becomes  quite  subordinate  to  the 
main  plot  of  the  piece,  and  sings  its  songs  somewhat  after 
the  fashion  of  modern  orchestral  interludes  between  the 
acts.  Though  only  these  three  tragedians  have  left  whole 
plays  to  tell  of  their  power,  there  was  a  host  of  play- 
wrights who  defeated  them  often  in  contest,  and  whose 
works,  save  in  detached  fragments,  have  sunk  beneath  the 
stream  of  time,  and  we  must  be  grateful  for  the  noble 
relics  of  a  mighty  past  which  remain.  Other  nations,  such 
as  India  and  China,  have  developed  an  early  drama  of 
their  own,  but  the  Greek  drama  stands  alone  in  antiquity 
as  a  work  of  art.  Noble  in  conception,  and  artistic  in 
realisation,  the  words  and  thoughts  of  a  past  age  rise  into 
new  life  and  beauty  as  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  these 
ancient  tragedies.  Once  more  we  take  our  seats  in  the 
great  Theatre  of  Athens  under  the  clear  blue  sky,  and  live 
in  the  centuries  that  are  gone.  Alike  in  their  acting- 
capacity,  and  in  their  finished  beauty,  the  surviving 
works  of  Greek  tragedy  command  our  wondering  admira- 
tion, and  our  only  regret  must  be  that  so  few  have  defied 
the  destructive  tooth  of  time. 


VELASQUEZ    IN  MADRID. 

BY   C.   E.   TYRER. 

THE  greatest  of  Spanish  painters  is  scarcely  represented 
in  the  city  which  gave  him  birth.  The  Museo  of 
Seville,  so  rich  in  Murillos,  does  not  contain  (a  truly  start- 
ling omission !)  a  solitary  example  of  the  greater  Sevillano  ; 
nor  in  the  churches  or  accessible  private  collections  of 
that  city  are  there  to  be  found,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  any 
specimens  of  his  handiwork  which  are  at  once  authentic 
and  important.  It  is  the  singular  fortune  of  Velasquez — 
unique  perhaps  among  the  world's  greatest  painters — that 
he  can  be  seen  to  full  advantage  only  in  a  single  building 
in  a  single  city.  Rome,  it  is  true,  possesses  a  superb 
Velasquez  in  the  portrait  of  Pope  Innocent  X.  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Palazzo  Doria ;  and  in  several  of  the  chief 
public  collections  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  there  are 
more  or  less  valuable  examples.  Much  of  the  work 
of  the  immortal  Spaniard  exists  likewise  in  private 
collections  in  England;*  while  the  examples  in  our  own 
National  Gallery  (though  their  full  importance  and  interest 


*  "  Most  people  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  there  ore  nearly  as  many  of  these 
pictures  (of  Velasquez  and  Murillo)  in  London  as  in  all  Spain,  and  that  almost  one-half 
of  the  entire  number  of  authentic  works  enumerated  in  this  catalogue  may  be  found  in 
Great  Britain."  Curtis's  "  Catalogue  of  the  Works  of  Velasquez  and  Murillo."  London 
and  New  York.  1883.  Mr.  Curtis  gives  the  total  number  of  paintings  by  Velasquez 
in  England  as  110  ;  those  in  Spain  as  75,  69  of  which  are  in  Madrid. 
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is  only  realised  after  a  visit  to  Madrid)  are  by  no  means 
contemptible.  But  still  the  fact  remains  that  for  an 
adequate  appreciation  of  the  greatest  of  Spanish  painters, 
he  must  be  sought  and  studied  in  the  gallery  of  the  Prado 
in  Madrid,  a  collection  indeed  which,  even  apart  from  its 
unique  interest  as  gathering  together  the  finest  canvases 
of  Velasquez,  would  still  rank  as  one  of  the  chief  collec- 
tions in  Europe — most  of  its  treasures  dating  from  the 
time  of  Spam's  political  greatness,  when  her  potentates, 
such  as  the  Emperor  Charles  and  Philip  II.,  could  com- 
mand the  work  of  the  greatest  painters  of  their  times. 
But  Titian,  Eaphael,  and  Veronese  can  after  all  be  seen 
as  well  or  better  elsewhere ;  while  in  the  sixty  and  odd 
examples  of  the  work  of  Velasquez  in  the  Prado,  we  see 
both  the  height  and  the  variety  of  his  power  displayed  in 
the  most  complete  fashion.*  Other  great  painters  are 
associated  pre-eminently  with  a  single  city  or  a  single 
district.  Of  Tintoret  it  may  be  said  with  confidence,  and 
with  somewhat  less  assurance  of  Giovanni  Bellini,  that 
they  can  be  properly  studied  in  Venice  alone;  Luini  and 
Gaudenzio  Ferrari  are  seen  to  the  best  advantage  in  Milan 
and  the  surrounding  district;  while  those  delightful 
masters  of  Brescia,  Moretto  and  Romanino,  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  churches  and  galleries  of  that  charming  sub- 
Alpine  town.^f*  It  was  otherwise  with  Velasquez.  He  never 
worked  in  fresco,  an  art  which  had  fallen  into  disuse  before 
his  time,  and  indeed  had  never  flourished  in  Spain,  and 


Justi,  "Velasquez  und  sein  Jahrhundert,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  12,  gives  as  exceptions  to  the 
thoroughly  complete  representation  of  Velasquez  in  the  Prado,  the  absence  of  examples 
of  the  bodegones  and  genre  pictures  of  his  early  Sevillian  period,  of  his  portraits  of  Popes 
and  Cardinals,  and  of  most  of  those  of  Spanish  ladies  ;  while  the  solitary  instance  of  his 
treatment  of  the  female  nude,  the  "Venus  with  the  Mirror,"  is  in  private  hands  at 
Rokeby  in  Yorkshire. 

t  Cf.  Pater,  in  his  article  on  "  Art  in  Northern  Italy,"  republished  in  the  volume  of 
Posthumous  Essays,  for  some  very  interesting  critical  remarks  on  these  two  Brescian 
painters. 
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he  painted  but  very  few  altar-pieces.  His  chief  activity, 
indeed  his  entire  activity  from  the  time  of  early  manhood, 
was  as  a  court  painter,  painter  to  the  King  of  Spain,  who 
assumed  with  his  patronage  of  the  artist  the  absolute 
control  of  his  work  ;  and  it  thus  happens  that  the  majority 
of  his  most  important  works,  having  been  destined  for 
royal  palaces  and  galleries,  have  now  been  transferred 
from  their  original  domiciles  to  the  National  Museum. 

The  Museo  of  the  Prado,  the  magnet  which  draws  to 
Madrid  the  lover  or  student  of  art,  and  the  first  object  to 
which  he  directs  his  steps  on  his  arrival  in  that  somewhat 
unattractive  capital,  is  a  building  of  no  great  external  pre- 
tensions, in  the  neo-classical  style,  and  situated  by  the  side 
of  the  pleasant  tree-shaded  boulevard,  called  the  Prado,  or 
meadow,  which  encircles  the  city,  and  forms  the  principal 
drive,  promenade,  and  lounging-place  of  the  Madrileiios. 
Entering  the  cool  and  silent  galleries  of  the  Museo  from 
the  busy  streets  and  blinding  glare  without,  one  passes 
from  the  spectacle  of  real  life  in  present-day  Spain  to  a  life 
which,  as  pictured  on  the  canvases  of  Velasquez  and 
Murillo,  recalls,  in  many  of  its  features,  in  spite  of  lapse  of 
time  and  change  of  customs  and  costumes,  that  real  life 
which  still  forms  one  of  the  chief  entertainments  of 
Spanish  travel.  The  rooms  are  spacious,  and,  on  the 
whole,  not  badly  lighted — the  Salon  de  la  Reina  Isabella, 
which  contains  many  of  the  chief  treasures  of  the  collec- 
tion, and  is  to  the  Prado  what  the  Tribune  is  to  the 
Uffizi  and  the  Salon  Carre  to  the  Louvre,  being  particu- 
larly fortunate  in  the  latter  respect.  On  the  whole,  I 
think  the  pictures  at  the  Prado  are  seen  to  excellent 
advantage,  the  pure  and  dry  air  of  Madrid  having  much 
to  do  with  their  good  state  of  preservation,  and  rendering 
unnecessary  that  protection  by  glass  which  is  demanded 
by  the  disintegrating  influences  of  our  own  damp  climate, 
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and  which  impedes  the  view  of  the  pictures  in  the  National 
Gallery  by  such  irritating  reflexions  and  counter-reflexions. 
The  chief  criticism  possible  is  that,  for  purposes  of  study, 
it  would  be  better  to  have  all  the  Velasquez'  together  in  a 
single  room,  consecrated  exclusively  to  the  painter  who 
forms  the  chief  glory  and  interest  of  the  Museo,  instead  of 
having  them,  as  now,  scattered  through  three  large  gal- 
leries in  juxtaposition  with  the  works  of  others.  By  the 
latter  arrangement,  the  picturesque  effect  is  unquestion- 
ably enhanced  ;  the  clear-cut  outlines  of  the  portraits  and 
figures  of  the  Spaniard,  in  their  sober  garb,  touched  but 
sparingly  with  bright  colour,  and  seen  against  a  back- 
ground of  silver-grey  or  of  steel-blue  sky,  are  set  off 
admirably  by  the  amazing  vigour,  brilliant  flesh-tints, 
gorgeous  colouring,  and  frank  sensuality  of  Rubens,  and 
by  the  incomparable  grace  and  loveliness  and  the  sunset 
splendours  of  Titian  and  the  Venetians.  But  for  the  stu- 
dent the  case  is  otherwise ;  he  would  prefer  to  have  the 
long  array  of  the  works  of  Velasquez,  ranging  from  his 
earliest  to  his  latest  period,  placed  together  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  chronological  order,  beginning  with  that  early 
religious  piece  of  his  Andalusian  period,  the  "  Adoration 
of  the  Kings,"  and  closing  with  those  incomparable 
masterpieces  of  his  perfected  style  and  latest  years,  "  Las 
Meninas  "  (the  handmaidens),  and  "  Las  Hilanderas  "  (the 
spinners).  W  hat  a  priceless  boon,  by  the  way,  it  would  be 
for  the  serious  student  of  art  if  he  could  see  all  the  works 
of  some  great  master  of  painting  in  the  originals,  or,  where 
those  were  unattainable,  in  the  best  possible  reproduc- 
tions, collected  together  in  one  spot — as  has  been  done  in 
regard  to  the  works  of  one  great  modern  sculptor  in  the 
Thorvaldsen  Museum  in  Copenhagen  ! 

It  is  in  the  qualities  of  technical  excellence  in  com- 
position,   modelling,    and    the    use    of    chiaroscuro,  the 
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subtleties  of  tones  and  values,  that  Velasquez  is 
thought  pre-eminently  to  excel  ;  in  these  qualities 
at  least  he  is  regarded  as  a  creator,  as  having 
wrought  out  by  mere  force  of  genius  a  more  perfect 
technique  than  any  painter  before  him  had  displayed,  or 
than  has  ever  perhaps  been  exhibited  since  his  time. 
But  there  is  still  another  element  of  interest  and  pleasure 
in  art ;  and  if,  as  a  master  of  technique,  Velasquez  appeals 
adequately  only  to  the  art  critic  who  has  also  some  prac- 
tical experience  of  art,  from  this  standpoint  he  appeals  to 
a  much  wider  circle.  I  refer  to  the  importance  and  inte- 
rest of  art  as  illustrating  the  history  and  the  social  condi- 
tions, the  manners  and  customs,  of  the  age  and  the  country 
to  which  the  artist  belonged. 

It  was  at  the  court  of  Philip  IV. — the  fourth,  of  the 
Spanish  monarchs  of  the  Austrian  line,  and  the  great- 
grandson  of  the  Emperor  Charles — that  Velasquez  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  and  of  his  activity.  Born 
at  Seville  in  1599,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  young 
king  as  pintor  de  cdmara  in  1623,  in  the  second  year  of 
the  latter's  reign  and  the  eighteenth  of  his  age ;  and  as 
court-painter  he  remained,  receiving  from  time  to  time 
various  other  court  appointments  and  emoluments,  until 
death  took  him  away  somewhat  prematurely  from  the 
service  of  his  art  and  that  of  his  royal  master.  It  was  to 
the  pourtrayal  of  the  features  of  this  well-meaning  and 
enlightened  but  irresolute  and  pleasure-loving  monarch 
that  his  court-painter  had  to  address  himself  with  what 
must  have  seemed,  even  to  his  loyal  nature,  a  wearisome 
assiduity.  For  thirty-seven  years  Velasquez  was  con- 
stantly reproducing,  under  varying  conditions  and  acces- 
sories, a  face  which,  in  the  words  of  Justi,*  "  maintained 

*  Justi,  "  Velasquez  und  sein  Jahrhundert,"  Vol.  I ,  p.  197. 
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through  all  those  long  years  "  a  strange  and  terrible  uni- 
formity." This  royal  countenance,  which  the  art  of 
Velasquez  has  made  so  familiar  to  us,  was,  indeed,  rather 
a  mask  than  a  human  face.  As  we  see  the  king  in  the 
admirable  bust  in  our  National  Gallery  (No.  745),  so  he  is 
to  be  seen  in  some  fifty  other  portraits,  nowhere,  of  course, 
so  completely  as  at  the  Prado.  Everywhere  we  have  the 
same  lack-lustre  eye,  the  curiously  elongated  face,  the 
haughty  impassive  air,  the  heavy  under-jaw,  the  flaxen 
hair,  and  (above  all,  perhaps)  the  wonderful  mustachios, 
whose  rigidity  the  king  is  said  to  have  preserved  by 
encasing  them  at  night  in  little  scented  leather  holders. 
As  one  strolls  through  the  galleries  of  the  Prado,  that 
strange  unforgettable  face  looks  down  upon  one  from 
canvas  after  canvas.  The  king,  still  little  more  than  a 
youth,  stands  at  a  table  holding  a  petition ;  he  appears 
with  his  dog  and  gun,  accoutred  for  the  chase ;  he  rides  a 
spirited  horse,  clad  in  armour  and  holding  the  baton  of 
a  general  on  the  battlefield;  he  shows  himself  in  black 
court  costume,  with  the  stiff  golilla  or  linen  collar,  of 
whose  invention  Philip  was  so  proud  ;*  he  kneels  at  his 
devotions  behind  a  richly-upholstered  desk  (his  second 
queen  similarly  kneeling  in  a  companion  picture) — but 
everywhere  the  same  haughty  phlegmatic  face,  the  same 
cold  expressionless  eyes,  meet  us  and  hold  us.  There  can 
be  but  few  personages  in  the  whole  of  history  whose  out- 
ward features  are  better  known  to  us  than  those  of  the 
fourth  Philip  of  Spain ;  and  probably  most  of  those  who 
look  upon  his  face,  as  it  has  been  handed  down  to  posterity 
by  the  faithful  unerring  hand  of  his  court  painter,  are  well 


*  It  s  stated  by  Mme.  d'Aulnoy,  "Voyage  en  Espagne,"  Ed.  1874,  p.  196,  note 
(quoted  by  Curtis,  p.  52)  that  the  King  was  so  pleased  with  the  happy  idea  of  the  golilla 
that  "  he  celebrated  the  invention  by  a  feast,  when  the  King  and  Court  went  in 
procession  to  the  chapel  of  the  Guardian  Angel  to  render  thanks  to  God  for  the  blessing." 
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satisfied  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  honour  of  a  more 
personal  acquaintance.  A  singular  fate  indeed  (we  may 
say  with  Justi)  for  the  great  Velasquez  to  have  been  the 
Apelles  of  this  roi  faineant,  and  to  have  painted  for 
thirty-seven  years  that  same  unchanging  mask ! 

The  painter's  position  at  court  must  have  been  in  many 
ways  a  galling  one  to  a  man  of  his  free  and  bold  spirit. 
Not  only  had  he  constantly  to  paint  the  King,  with  his 
successive  queens,  the  royal  princes  and  princesses,  and 
the  high  court  functionaries,  such  as  Olivares,  but  the 
court  dwarfs  and  buffoons  who  contributed  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  King  and  his  courtiers,  according  to  the  coarse 
taste  of  the  times.  These  unfortunate  beings  "  formed  (says 
Emile  Michel*)  a  kind  of  menagerie  ;  they  were  treated 
like  room-dogs,  living  for  the  most  part  with  the  latter,  and 
in  order  to  give  the  measure  of  their  size  the  painters  were 
fond  of  representing  them  by  the  side  of  those  animals." 
The  portraits  by  Velasquez  of  several  of  these  unfortunate 
beings  are  to  be  seen  at  the  Prado — painted  by  him,  one 
must  suppose,  by  the  expressed  wish  of  Philip — the  crea- 
tions of  royal  caprice !  The  hideous  costumes  which 
court  etiquette  imposed  upon  the  queen  and  the  prin- 
cesses— and  which  are  to  be  seen  in  all  their  frightfulness 
at  the  Prado — placed  Velasquez  in  an  unfortunate  position 
in  comparison  with  other  great  painters,  especially  the 
Venetians  and  other  Italians.  This  is  emphasised  by 
M.  Michel  in  one  of  the  very  interesting  papers  on 
Velasquez  already  quoted,  f  After  speaking  of  the  magni- 
ficent freedom  accorded  to  Titian  and  the  other  Italians  in 
painting  the  female  figure,  so  as  to  present  it  to  the  most 
superb  advantage,  M.  Michel  goes  on  to  speak  of  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  prudery  of  the  manners  of  the 

*  Revue  ties  deux  Monties,  Aug.  15, 1894,  p.  862. 
t  Ibid,  Aug.  15,  1894,  p.  86S  et  ley. 
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Court,  in  which  we  see  a  survival  of  the  Oriental  customs 
introduced  into  Spain  during  the  long  Moorish  dominion, 
by  which  Velasquez  was  compelled  to  paint  his  queens, 
infantas,  and  high  court  ladies  in  the  most  hideous  dis- 
guises. The  immense  hoops,  called  guarda  infantas, 
which  surrounded  the  princesses  of  the  blood  royal,  that 
they  might  not  be  approached,  are  faithfully  represented 
on  his  canvases,  as  well  as  their  elaborate  and  very  un- 
lovely head-dresses.  M.  Michel  tells  an  amusing  story 
a,  propos  of  this  rigid  court  etiquette.  When  the  little 
Austrian  princess,  the  Archduchess  Mariana,  the  second 
queen  of  Philip  IV.,  was  making  her  progress  through 
Spain  to  meet  her  royal  bridegroom,  the  representatives  of 
one  of  the  cities  through  which  she  passed,  wishing  to 
present  her  with  some  of  the  chief  products  of  the  local 
industry,  included  among  their  offerings  some  pairs  of  silk 
stockings.  The  major  domo,  on  seeing  this,  flung  them 
back  with  indignation  in  the  face  of  the  ill-advised  donor, 
using  these  words  :  "  You  ought  to  have  known  that  the 
queens  of  Spain  have  no  legs."  Whereupon  the  poor  little 
princess  began  to  weep,  thinking,  in  her  simplicity,  that 
when  she  reached  Madrid  they  would  proceed  to  amputate 
her  feet.* 

Every  painter  perhaps  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage  in 
the  region  where  he  lived  and  worked.  The  people,  the 
towns,  the  landscape,  the  climate,  the  sky  and  sea  (if  sea 
there  should  be),  all  supply  living  comments  and  illustra- 


*  A  curious  comment  on  this  rigidity  and  formality  of  Court  manners  is  supplied  by 
the  fact  that  Philip  IV.  was  reputed  to  be  the  father  of  some  32  illegitimate  children  (of 
•whom  he  acknowledged  a  certain  number),  in  addition  to  12  legitimate  ones  borne  to 
him  by  his  two  Queens.  Fide  Curtis,  "Catalogue  of  Works  of  Velasquez  and  Murillo," 
pp.  42,  43.  Another  singular  fact  is  that  while  the  painting  of  the  nude  was  rendered 
almost  impossible  in  Spain  by  severe  penalties  imposed  by  the  Inquisition  upon  the 
author  of  an  immodest  picture,  that  gloomy  bigot  Philip  II.  gave  commissions  to  Titian 
for  some  pictures  of  a  very  free  character,  and  the  only  instance  in  which  Velasquez 
Attempted  the  female  nude  was  probably  at  the  express  wish  of  Philip  IV. 
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tions  of  the  artist's  work.  How  true  is  that  of  Venice ! 
And  so  it  is  in  Spain,  as  M.  Michel  truly  says,  that  Velas- 
quez ought  to  be  seen,  "  not  only  because  at  the  Museo  of 
the  Prado  we  find  so  complete  a  collection  of  his  works, 
but  because  the  country  and  the  race  which  he  has  so 
faithfully  represented  allow  a  more  perfect  comprehension 
of  all  his  excellences,  and  produce  a  more  vivid  sense  of 
them  than  is  possible  elsewhere."  We  see  his  men — 
kings,  princes  of  the  blood,  generals,  statesmen,  eccle- 
siastics, common  people — in  the  very  garb  and  the  very 
gait  in  which  they  appeared  to  the  artist ;  just  so,  and  no 
otherwise  did  they  look  and  move.  And  the  same  types 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  Spain.  In  the  wine-shops  of  Madrid 
we  may  still  find  such  jovial  peasants  as  those  whose 
mirth  the  painter  has  immortalised  in  "  Los  Borrachos  " 
(the  revellers)  no  less  than  in  other  circles  we  might  meet 
with  the  counterparts  of  his  haughty  hidalgoes  and  gran- 
dees. Velasquez  did  not  often  attempt  subjects  on  a  large 
scale  and  with  a  great  number  of  figures  ;  his  field  is  emi- 
nently that  of  the  portraitist ;  but  in  one  picture,  "  The 
Surrender  of  Breda,"  he  deals  with  an  episode  of  contem- 
porary history,  and  has  commemorated  the  one  memorable 
feat  of  arms  which  distinguished  the  inglorious  reign  of 
his  royal  master.  It  is  a  notable  piece  of  historical  paint- 
ing— historical  in  the  true  and  only  valuable  sense  of 
dealing  with  contemporary  life  and  history.  The  high- 
bred courtesy  of  the  Spanish  general,  Spinola,  as  he  accepts 
the  keys  of  the  city  from  the  Dutchman,  Justin  of  Nassau, 
the  staff  officers  of  the  opposed  armies  on  either  hand, 
the  lances  which  rise  up  in  serried  ranks  against  the  sky 
on  the  side  of  the  post  of  Spain,  and  have  given  an  alter- 
native name  to  the  picture,  and  the  marvellous  landscape 
background  unite  to  produce  an  indelible  impression.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  grandest  purely  historical  picture  in  the  world. 
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I  have  called  Velasquez  the  greatest  of  Spanish  painters; 
let  me  add  that  he  appears  to  be  the  only  one  to  whom  the 
epithet  "  great "  is  strictly  appropriate.  Murillo  seems  to 
come  a  little  short  of  true  greatness,  and  it  will  hardly  do 
to  attempt  to  found  his  claim  for  a  position  in  art  not 
inferior  to  that  of  Velasquez,  either  on  the  loftier  class  of 
subjects  which  the  former  treated,  his  greater  general 
popularity,  or  the  higher  prices  hitherto  obtained  for  his 
pictures.*  Velasquez  was  of  noble,  or  at  least  gentle, 
birth  ;  Murillo  came  of  a  humble  stock ;  and  this  initial 
difference,  which,  by  the  way,  comes  out  very  strikingly 
from  the  comparison  of  their  portraits  or  of  the  two  bronze 
statues  in  their  native  city,  seems  to  have  maintained 
itself  in  the  character  of  their  work.  Murillo  may  well 
be  called  a  bourgeois,  Velasquez  an  aristocrat,  of  art. 
The  work  of  Murillo  lacks,  in  general,  both  style  and 
dignity,  while,  like  all  the  painters  of  Spain — even  Velas- 
quez himself — he  is  deficient  in  the  sense  of  beauty,  or  at 
least  in  the  impulse  to  embody  it  in  his  creations.  Though 
he  constantly  painted  sacred  subjects,  his  pencil  being 
much  in  request  to  adorn  the  cloisters  and  churches  of  his 
native  Seville  and  other  cities,  and  sometimes  with  very 
considerable  charms  of  colour  and  composition,  his  real 
forte  lay  perhaps  in  depicting  scenes  of  humble  life ;  and 
I  may  venture  to  say  that  though  I  have  seen  the  greater 
portion  of  his  work,  both  in  Spain  and  elsewhere,  hardly 
anything  pleases  me  more  than  the  "  Flower  Girl "  in  our 
own  Dulwich  Gallery,  His  Madonnas,  though  often 
comely,  are  rarely  distinguished  by  any  refined  or  lofty 
beauty ;  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  famous  Madonna  del 
Pajarito  at  the  Prado,  the  entire  treatment  of  the  sacred 
subject  approaches  that  of  some  Dutch  or  Flemish  master. 

*  Curtis,    "  Catalogue  of  the  Works  of  Velasquez  and  Murillo,"  Introduction,  xxii. 
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Most  famous  of  all  perhaps  are  his  Immaculate  Concep- 
tions* (no  less  than  33  being  catalogued  and  described  by 
Curtis  as  genuine),  and  yet  he  seems  hardly  ever  to  have 
attained  to  a  really  lofty  conception  of  the  Queen  of 
Heaven,  though  her  accessories — her  throne  of  clouds,  the 
crescent  moon  beneath  her  feet,  and  the  lovely  boy  angels, 
bearing  the  symbols  of  the  Immaculada,  who  attend  as  her 
escort  and  ministers — have  often  a  charm  which  is  wanting 
to  the  main  figure.  Indeed,  with  Murillo,  the  main  figure, 
or  figures,  who  ought  to  attract  the  chief  attention  and 
interest,  and  constitute  the  especial  charm  of  the  picture, 
are  comparatively  weak  and  unsatisfactory. 

If  Murillo  hardly  achieved  true  greatness,  much  less  can 
that  be  asserted  of  Alonso  Catto,  Zurbaran,  Ribera, 
Herrera,  Sanchez  Coello,  and  other  Spaniards,  whose 
works  can  be  seen  in  the  Prado  in  close  neighbourhood 
with  those  of  Velasquez  and  Murillo.  Spanish  painting, 
in  spite  of  the  extraordinary  admiration  which  it  excites 
in  some  quarters,  is  on  the  whole  disappointing  when  seen 
and  studied  in  Spain  itself.  Spain,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
is  much  less  the  land  of  art  and  beauty  than  Italy.  It  is 
a  highly  singular,  romantic,  and  fascinating  country — 


*  The  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin,  always  a  favourite  in 
Spain,  received  a  great  impulse  from  the  popular  indignation  caused  by  the  sermon  of  a 
Dominican  friar  on  the  Feast  of  the  Birth  of  Mary,  Sept.  8,  1613,  in  which  he  defended 
the  opinion  of  his  order  against  that  doctrine.  (Justi,  Vol.  I.,  p.  142.)  To  the  great  revival 
of  veneration  for  the  Immacula'da  which  resulted,  we  doubtless  owe  the  long  list  of 
Conceptions  which  Murillo  was  commissioned  to  paint  for  the  altars  of  churches  and 
convents.  These  Immaculate  Conceptions,  so  frequent  in  Spain,  are  in  reality 
symbolical  presentations  of  the  Immaculately  Conceived  in  glory  as  Queen  of  Heaven, 
and  were  intended  as  visible  embodiments  of  a  popular  doctrine,  and  as  incentives  to  the 
worship  of  Mary.  The  most  famous  of  those  by  Murillo  is,  perhaps,  the  one  now  in  the 
Louvre,  bought  by  the  French  government  at  the  Soult  sale  in  1852  for  586,000  fcs.,  the 
highest  price,  it  is  said,  ever  paid  for  a  single  picture.  It  appears  to  be  sometimes 
difficult  to  distinguish  accurately  a  Conception  from  a  presentation  of  a  somewhat 
kindred  subject,  often  treated  by  the  Italian  masters—"  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  ;'* 
and  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  suggest  that  the  picture  by  Juan  de  Valdes  Leal,  in 
the  National  Gallery,  catalogued  as  an  Assumption,  seems  rather  to  have  the 
characteristics  of  a  Conception. 
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"  the  sole  representative  (says  Buckle*)  now  remaining  of 
the  feelings  and  knowledge  of  the  Middle  Ages  "  ;  but  the 
stern  features  of  its  landscape,  the  rigours  and  excesses  of 
the  climate  over  a  large  part  of  its  surface,  the  masculine, 
phlegmatic  character  of  its  people,  and  the  rigid  ortho- 
doxy  of  their  creed   (inherited  from  long    centuries  of 
struggle  with  the  infidels,  and  enforced  by  the  vast  power 
and  influence  of  the  clergy),  all  impeded  the  free  develop- 
ment of  art  in  all  its  forms.     The  predominant  feature  and 
characteristic  of  Spanish  painting  is  realism,  sometimes  in 
its  crudest  and  most  repulsive  form,  applied  to  devotional 
subjects.     There  were,  it  has  been  said,  only  two  patrons 
of  art  in  Spain — the  Church  and  the  Court  ;   and   the 
demands  of  the  former  were  naturally  much  larger  than 
those  of  the  latter,  and  called  forth  the  far  greater  part  of 
the  activity  of  the  majority  of  the  painters  and  other 
artists.     To  bring  down  abstruse  and  spiritual  truths  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant — to  mate- 
rialise religion,  as  it  were — was  the  object  to  which  the 
greater  number  of  Spanish  painters  addressed  themselves. 
Neither  beauty  of  form  nor  loveliness  of  hue  was  in  general 
sought  for  by  the  artist  or  demanded  by  his  public  ;  and 
when,  as  often  happened,  the  former  chose  subjects  from 
the  terrible  legends  of  martyrology,  a  brutal  realism  was 
directly  in  keeping  with  the  aim  sought  after — a  vivid 
realisation  of  the  unnatural  horroft  of  the  scene.     The 
pure  light  and  soft  radiance,  the  delight  in  brightness  of 
colour  for  its  own  sake,  which  distinguishes  the  religious 
art  of  Italy,  is  hardly  to  be  seen  in  Spain ;  all  is  dull, 
gloomy,  forbidding.     Even  Murillo,  who  forms  somewhat 
of  an  exception,   employs  bright  colour   but    sparingly. 
The  only  instance  I  remember  of  a  painter  who  seems  to 
have  delighted  in  bright  colour  for  its  own  sake  is  Juan  de 

*  "History  of  Civilisation  iu  England,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  154. 
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JuaneX  of  Valencia,  a  follower  of  Raphael,  but  clumsy 
composition  and  wooden-like  figures  rob  his  pictures  of 
almost  all  pleasure-giving  power.  The  prevalent  dulness 
of  colour  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  first  things  which  strikes 
the  eye  in  any  large  collection  of  Spanish  pictures ;  and 
any  one  who  has  studied  Spanish  art  in  the  churches  and 
galleries  of  Spain  will  hardly  resist  the  conclusion  that 
bright,  pure  colour  had  little  attraction  for  the  Spaniard. 
But  to  return  from  this  digression  on  Spanish  painting 
to  the  painter  whose  works,  both  in  character  and  in 
excellence,  formed  such  a  striking  contrast  with  those  of 
the  majority  of  his  nation.  I  say  a  striking  contrast,  and 
yet,  in  spite  of  these  points  of  divergence,  there  was,  in 
truth,  among  them  all  no  more  genuine  Spaniard  than  he. 
When  Velasquez  began  to  paint  the  rich  after-glow  of 
the  Italian  renaissance  had  already  faded  away — Tintoret, 
the  last  of  the  giants  of  Venetian  art,  dying  some  ten 
years  before  his  birth.  Italian  art  had,  indeed,  reached 
the  stage  of  its  decadence ;  the  eclectic  and  naturalist 
schools  were  the  dominant  factors,  and  shared  between 
them  most  of  that  artistic  ability  which  has  never  been 
wanting  in  Italy.  The  true  peers  of  Velasquez  must, 
indeed,  not  be  sought  for  at  all  among  the  Italians,  but 
among  the  contemporary  masters  of  Flanders  and  the  Low 
Countries — Vandyck,  Rembrandt,  and,  in  a  measure  (in 
spite  of  great  divergencies  of  style),  also,  Rubens.  It  was 
not  a  case  of  mutual  influence,  for  the  attempt  to  prove 
that  the  style  of  Velasquez  was  distinctly  influenced  by 
Rubens,  when  the  latter  visited  Madrid  in  1628,  seems  to 
have  altogether  failed,*  but  of  the  simultaneous  rise  and 
efflorescence  of  a  certain  kind  of  art  in  widely  distant 


*  Cf.  Juati,  Vol.  I.,  p.  246  et  seq.  The  detachment  of  Velasquez,  and  the  resolute  way 
in  which  he  followed  his  own  path  untouched  by  external  influences  are  among  his 
most  .striking  qualities. 
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countries.  Velasquez  is,  perhaps,  the  prince  of  realists, 
and,  as  such,  but  carried  out  to  fulness  and  perfection  the 
principles  which  had  always  dominated  the  painters  of  his 
nation ;  only,  when  we  apply  the  word  to  Velasquez,  it 
must  be  understood  that  the  realism  of  Velasquez  is  a 
widely  different  thing  from  much  that  now-a-days  usurps 
that  title.  The  art  of  Velasquez  has  little  or  no  affinity 
with  much  modern  French  art  called  realistic,  or  with  its 
literary  counterpart  in  the  works  of  Zola  and  Maupassant. 
Though  nature  was  his  teacher  and  his  model,  and  in  all 
his  works  he  may  be  said  to  have  copied  her  with  a 
fidelity  and  a  sincerity  shared  by  few,  and  though,  by  the 
fact  of  his  official  position,  he  was  often  compelled  to  deal 
with  unattractive  or  even  repulsive  subjects,  there  is 
hardly  to  be  found  anywhere  in  his  works  a  touch  of 
vulgarity  or  coarseness.  No  painter,  probably,  has  ever 
produced  so  great  an  effect  with  so  small  an  apparent 
expenditure  of  means.  It  is  as  though  the  picture  which 
was  produced  by  the  organ  of  vision  and  passed  thence 
to  the  brain,  had  been  immediately  transferred  from 
,that  brain  to  the  canvas  without  any  necessity  for  con- 
trolling the  work  of  the  hand.  Of  the  "  ars  celare  artem" 
there  is  no  more  striking  instance.  It  was  said  by 
Raphael  Mengs  of  one  of  the  pictures  in  Madrid,  "  Los 
Hilanderas "  (the  spinners),  that  it  seemed  to  have  been 
painted  by  the  will  alone.  And  Ruskin,  after  telling  us 
that  all  Velasquez  does  is  absolutely  right,  quotes  the 
judgment  of  Reynolds — "  What  we  are  all  attempting  to  do 
with  great  labour  Velasquez  does  at  once.*  A  celebrated 
picture  in  the  Prado,  one  of  two  or  three  which  are  variously 
estimated  as  marking  the  culmination  of  the  art  of  Velas- 
quez, is  surely  one  of  the  most  singular  triumphs  in  the 

*  "  The  Two  Paths,"  pp.  82-3. 
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whole  history  of  art.  One  day,  it  appears,  the  King  and 
Queen  were  sitting  to  Velasquez,  and,  to  beguile  the 
tedium,  they  had  the  little  Infanta  Margarita  with  her 
handmaidens  (Las  Meninas)  brought  into  the  painter's 
studio.  Struck  with  the  scene  before  them,  they  requested 
the  painter  to  record  it  on  canvas :  and  the  picture  we 
now  see  represents  the  living  picture  which  was  present  to 
the  eyes  of  the  King  and  Queen  as  they  sat  to  their  court 
painter.  The  scene  is  the  painter's  studio :  to  the  left 
stands  Velasquez  at  his  easel  (the  only  absolutely  authentic 
portrait  of  him  we  possess*),  busy  with  his  royal  subjects, 
whose  features  are  reflected  in  a  mirror  hung  against  a 
wall  at  the  back  of  a  room.  The  entire  foreground  is 
occupied  by  the  group  of  the  little  princess,  who  is  arrayed 
in  a  "  guarda-infantas,"  and  has  quite  the  air  of  a  budding 
queen,  and  of  her  two  handmaidens,  little  ladies  of  noble 
birth,  who  are  trying  to  amuse  her,  one  of  them  offering, 
on  bended  knee,  a  cup  to  drink  from,  and  who  have  given 
to  the  picture  its  usual  title  of  "  Las  Meninas."  Two  of 
the  court  dwarfs,  with  a  dog  stretched  at  full  length  in 
front  of  them,  and  a  gentleman  and  lady  of  the  court, 
appear  to  the  extreme  right ;  and  in  the  rear  is  an  open 
door,  and  the  figure  of  another  court  personage  strongly 
outlined  against  the  brilliance  streaming  in  from  without, 
and  contrasting  with  the  grey  light  of  the  studio.  Bright 
colour  is  very  sparingly  used — just  a  touch  of  red  or 
plum-colour  in  a  dress  or  bit  of  ribbon :  the  scene  cannot 
be  called  beautiful  or  impressive,  yet  so  admirably  has 
Velasquez  rendered  the  life  of  it,  painting  the  very  air 


*  Of  the  rod  cross  of  the  order  of  Santiago,  which  appears  on  the  breast  of  the 
painter's  black  court  dress,  the  story  is  told  that  it  was  painted  there  by  the  King's  own 
hand  after  the  death  of  his  favourite  painter.  The  probability  is,  however,  that  the  King 
only  indicated  its  position  by  drawing  a  line  or  two.  Velasquez  received  the  full 
in  vesture  of  the  order  only  a  year  before  his  death,  and  several  years  after  the  date  of  the 
"Meninas." 
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which  envelops  his  figures,  that  we  are  held  and  fascinated. 
To  make  such  a  masterpiece  out  of  nothing — to  produce 
an  incomparable  work  of  art  from  a  most  trivial  scene  by 
composition  and  the  management  of  light  and  shade, 
making  even  the  great  bare  spaces  of  the  room,  which 
form  a  setting  and  a  canopy  to  the  whole,  subserve  the 
total  effect,  is  a  genuine  triumph.  To  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 
this  picture  displayed  "the  true  philosophy  of  art."*  In 
another  respect,  as  already  suggested,  Velasquez  resembles 
his  fellow-Spaniards — in  his  very  sparing  use  of  bright 
colour.  But  as  that  realism  in  which  he  shows  himself  a 
true  Spaniard  under  his  brush  becomes  almost  poetry,  so 
does  colour  attain  to  high  decorative  value.  Against  the 
sober  russets  and  browns  in  which  he  delights,  against  his 
silver-grey  interiors  or  the  pale  blue  of  his  skies,  a  touch 
of  brilliant  colour  in  scarf  or  ribbon  produces  an  effect  as 
unexpected  as  it  is  delightful.  Who  that  has  looked  upon 
the  wonderful  portrait  at  the  Prado  of  the  young  prince 
Baltazar  on  horseback — a  child,  and  yet  with  the  air  of  a 
born  ruler — and  has  been  led  to  consider  whether  the 
horse  or  his  riderf  is  the  more  admirable  piece  of  painting, 
will  forget  the  magical  effect  of  colour  produced  by  the 
crimson}  scarf  fringed  with  gold  and  fluttering  in  the 
wind  against  the  blue  sky.  And  in  the  far  distance  is  the 
long,  blue,  snow-capped  line  of  the  Sierra  Guadarrama,  so 
familiar  a  scene  to  the  permanent  or  temporary  dweller  in 
Madrid.  But  of  Velasquez'  skill  as  a  landscapist  I  have 
no  space  to  speak. 


*•  Quoted  by  Justi,  Vol.  II.,  p.  319. 

t  Velasquez  has,  perhaps,  never  been  equalled  as  a  painter  of  horses  ;  the  knowledge 
of  them  he  displays,  and  the  life  he  throws  into  his  pictures  of  them,  are  alike 
wonderful. 

t  This  and  related  hues  seem  to  have  had  a  special  attraction  for  Velasquez.  Crimson, 
passing  from  brighter  and  deeper  hues  into  the  colour  of  the  ripe  plum,  is  frequently 
seen  in  his  pictures  in  tables,  chairs,  scarves,  ribbons,  etc.  In  a  painter  prodigal  of 
colour  it  would  hardly  be  noticed. 
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Perhaps  the  world  has  never  seen  an  artist  with  a  more 
magnificent   technical   endowment  than  Velasquez ;   but 
was  he  therefore,  as  some  would  have  us  believe,  not  only 
the  prince  of  realists,  but  the  prince  of  painters  ?     That  is- 
a   question   which  will   receive    very  different    answers, 
according  to  the  different  views  we  take  of  art.    Velasquez 
had,  I  think,  little  or  no  imagination  in  the  proper  sense  ; 
and  when,  as  occasionally  happened,  he  handled  sacred  or 
mythological  subjects,  he  treated  them  almost  invariably 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  pure  realist.     Such  a  picture 
as  "  The  Forge  of  Vulcan,"  painted  at  Rome  in  1629  and 
now  in  the  Prado,  is  a  good  instance  of  this.     Velasquez 
had  often  seen  the  half -naked  workmen  in  the  smithies  of 
Andalusia :  he  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  figures 
and  muscles,  and  a  perfect  power  of  rendering  them,  with 
the  very  light  which  played  upon  them  and  the  air  in 
which  they  moved.     But  he  had  never  seen  Apollo,  whom 
he  represents  as  coming  to  warn  Vulcan  of  the  infidelity 
of  his  sister  Venus,  nor  did  such  imagination  as  he  pos- 
sessed enable  him  to  realise  the  bright  god  of  art  and  song. 
It  is  not  by  wrapping  a  youthful  model  in  a  sulphur- 
coloured  robe,  and  surrounding  his  head  with  a  laurel 
wreath  and  a  nimbus  of  rays,  that  the  resplendent  beauty 
of  the  sun-god  can  be  brought  home  to  our  eyes  and  our 
hearts.     Of  the  few  religious  pictures  by  Velasquez,  the 
early  "  Adoration  of  the  Kings  "  in  Madrid  shows  perhaps 
even  less  imagination  than  the  contemporary  "  Adoration 
of  the  Shepherds  "  in  London ;  nor  is  the  "  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin,"  which  belongs  to  the  artist's  latest  period, 
though  it  has  distinct  beauties  of  its  own,  much  superior 
from  the  standpoint  of  religious  imagination  and  devo- 
tional feeling.     The  "  Christ  at  the  Column  "  in  London  is 
certainly   very   successful   in    expressing    the    pathos  of 
physical  anguish;  but  only  in  the  "Christ  on  the  Cross" 
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in  the  Prado  (a  simple  figure  on  the  cross  against  a  black 
ground),  painted  at  the  king's  command  for  a  Benedictine 
convent,  have  we  perhaps  an  entirely  worthy  treatment  of 
a  sacred  subject,  though  both  from  crucifixes  and  from 
pictured  representations  in  churches  and  elsewhere,  Velas- 
quez must  have  had  an  infinity  of  models  before  his  eyes. 
Can,  then,  work  which,  though  so  perfect  in  its  kind,  is 
so  limited  in  the  field  it  covers,  and  which,  though  with  a 
certain  beauty  of  its  own,  is  not  largely  or  commandingly 
beautiful,  entitle  Velasquez  to  a  position  equal  or  superior 
to  that  of  the  great  imaginative  masters  of  Italy — Raphael, 
Titian,  Leonardo  ?  Personally,  I  think — I  cannot  but 
think — that  Velasquez,  in  spite  of  his  genuine  greatness, 
must  be  content  with  a  lower  place.  Titian,  in  particular, 
with  his  splendid  fertility  of  imagination  and  radiant 
magnificence  of  colour,  who  combined  the  power  of  expres- 
sing the  most  refined  and  ethereal  beauty  with  the  closest 
hold  on  reality,  and  who  in  his  portraits  painted  not  alone 
the  features,  but  the  very  life  and  soul,  no  less  perfectly 
than  Velasquez,  must  be  accorded  a  loftier  throne.  "  Tizian 
e  quel  che  porta  la  bandiera  "  (Titian  is  he  who  carries  the 
standard),  is  reported  as  the  judgment  of  Velasquez,*  who 
much  preferred  the  great  Venetians  to  Raphael,  and  who, 
when  in  Italy,  spent  much  of  his  time  in  studying  and 
copying  them ;  and  it  is  at  least  a  possible  position,  to 
which  Mr.  Ruskin  would  I  think  adhere,  that  Titian  is 
the  greatest  name  in  the  art  of  the  modern  world.  And 
not  far  beneath  him  are  Tintoret,  Veronese,  Giorgione. 
In  the  salon  of  the  Prado,  not  far  from  a  famous  early 
mythological  picture  by  Velasquez,  representing  a  Spanish 
Bacchus  crowning  his  devotees  (Los  Borrachos),  a  marvel- 


*  In  some  verses  by  a  Venetian,  named  Boschini,  recording  a  conversation  alleged  to 
iiavs  taken  place  on  art  between  Velasquez  and  Salvator  Rosa.  A  translation  is  quoted 
'.by  Ruskin—"  The  Two  Paths,"  p.  83. 
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lous  realisation  of  a  scene  of  sudden  joviality  (is  there 
such  a  laugh  anywhere  in  art  as  that  on  the  face  of  one  of 
the  peasants  who  faces  the  spectators?),  there  hangs  a 
noble  piece  of  Venetian  painting,  of  Venetian  art  in  its 
perfect  and  adorable  prime.  It  is  one  of  those  Madonnas 
in  which  the  great  Italians  combined  the  imaginative 
presentation  of  the  facts  of  the  Christian  story  with  the 
simple  charm  of  humanity  and  home-life.  The  child  leans 
from  the  lap  of  its  mother  to  take  some  flowers  from  a 
wicker  basket  held  by  St.  Bridget,  while  another  saint, 
supposed  to  be  her  husband,  stands  by  her  side — a  simple 
subject  truly,  but  presented  with  what  an  incomparable 
charm  of  form,  sentiment,  and  colour !  Long  attributed 
to  Giorgione,  it  seems  now  to  be  definitely  assigned  to 
Titian.  Perhaps  the  ascription  is  not  absolutely  final — at 
least  one  may  still  be  permitted  to  associate  it  with  that 
great  contemporary  of  Titian's  youth,  and  to  some  extent 
perhaps  his  teacher,  who  painted  the  lovely  Madonna  and 
Child,  perhaps  the  loveliest  picture  in  all  Italy,  which  is 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  church  of  his  native  Castelfranco ; 
while  it  seems  quite  possible  that  it  may  be  the  work 
neither  of  Titian  nor  Giorgione,  but  of  the  elder  Palma. 
The  picture  is  beyond  all  criticism  and  all  praise ;  one  can 
but  look  and  love.  It  is  better  than  "  Los  Borrachos." 

But  it  is,  after  all,  ungrateful  and,  perhaps,  foolish  to 
attempt  to  establish  comparisons  and  grades  of  excellence 
between  such  different  kinds  of  mastery  as  those  possessed 
by  the  great  Venetian  painters  and  by  Velasquez.  It  will 
for  ever  remain  a  marvel  that,  in  spite  of  the  limitations 
under  which  the  Spaniard  worked,  and  the  frequently 
unattractive  subjects  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  he  should 
have  produced  masterpieces  so  consummate  in  their  kind 
that  it  is  possible  to  give  him  an  equal  rank  with  the  great 
Italians  who  worked  under  conditions  so  much  happier, 
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and  were  gifted  with  such  a  splendid  variety  of  power. 
His  work  has  a  cacliet  of  its  own,  which  never  fails  to 
attract,  notwithstanding  the  nature  of  his  subjects. 
Writing  in  Dresden,  I  cannot  but  recall  the  portrait  in  the 
gallery  here  of  Juan  Mateos,  the  Royal  Huntsman,*  a 
man  with  a  pale,  cold,  haughty,  bilious  face,  dressed 
entirely  in  black,  with  a  background  of  neutral  grey — a 
work  entirely  devoid  of  obvious  charm,  and  yet  on  which 
one  is  never  wearied  of  gazing.  And  the  result  of  a 
further  visit  to  the  Prado,  should  it  ever  be  one's  happi- 
ness to  make  one,  will  hardly  be  other  than  to  deepen 
one's  admiration  for  a  painter  who,  in  his  own  line, 
attained  to  such  a  perfect  mastery  in  the  practice  of  his 
difficult  art,  and  whose  pictures  form  such  admirable 
illustrations  of  Spanish  history  and  of  Spanish  life — the 
painter  of  the  truth — el  pintor  de  la 


*  No.  697,  in  the  present  catalogue.  Justi  (Vol.  I.,  p.  395),  who  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  to  identify  the  portrait  as  that  of  Mateos,  considers  the  identification  to  be  not 
absolutely  certain.  Mateos  is  thought  to  form  one  of  the  group  which  includes  the  King 
and  Olivares  (to  the  spectator's  left)  in  the  large  "  Boar  Hunt "  by  Velasquez  in  the 
National  Gallery. 

t  Inscription  on  the  monument  in  Seville,  erected  a  few  years  ago. 


THE  DRAMATIC  DISSENSIONS  OF  JONSON, 
MARSTON,  AND  DEKKER. 

BY   JAMES   T.    FOARD. 

PART  II. 

EVERY   MAN   OUT   OF   HIS   HUMOUR. 

IN  this  Jonson  places  in  the  mouth  of   Clove — who  is 
intended   for    Marston — a  fustian  burlesque  speech, 
which  embodied  all  the  monstrously  absurd   terms   and 
epithets  paraded  in  "  Histrio  Mastix."     It  runs  thus  : — 

Now,  Sir, — Whereas  the  ingenuity  of  the  time  and  the  soul's  synderisis 
are  but  embrions  in  Nature,  added  to  the  paunch  of  Esquiline  and  the  inter - 
vallum  of  the  Zodiac,  besides  the  ecliptic  line  being  optic,  and  not  mental,  &c., 
as  you  may  read  in  Plato's  Histriomastix,  etc.  (Act  III.,  sc.  1.) 

burlesquing  the  phrases  Zodiac,  tropic,  hieroglyphic, 
mathematic,  ecliptic  line,  primum  mobile,  paunch  of 
Esquiline,  etc.,  employed  by  Chrisoganus  in  "  Histrio 
Mastix."  Marston,  who  had  been  entered  as  the  new  poet 
by  Henslowe,  modestly  alludes  to  himself,  in  the  course  of 
the  play,  as  a  "  translating  scholar,"  who  can  make 

A  stabbing  satire,  or  an  epigram, 

And  think  you  carry  just  Ramnusia's  whip 

To  lash  the  patient.     (Act  II.,  1.  64.) 
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And  who  further  vents  himself  in  the  precise  words  of  the 
"  Scourge  of  Villainy,"  (Act  III.,  1.  197,  et  seq.),  proving 
identity  of  authorship — 

0  Age,  when  every  scrivener's  boy  shall  dip 
Profaning  quills  into  Thessalie's  spring  ; 
When  every  artist  prentice  that  hath  read 
The  pleasant  paintry  of  conceipts*  shall  dare 
To  write  as  confident  as  Hercules  ; 
When  every  ballad-monger  boldly  writes, 
And  windy  froth  of  bottled  ale  doth  fill 
Their  purest  organs  of  invention. 
Yet  all  applauded,  and  puf't  up  with  pride, 
Swell  in  conceit,  and  load  the  stage  with  stuff 
Raked  from  the  rotten  embers  of  stale  jests, 
Which  basest  lines  best  please  the  vulgar  sense, 
Make  truest  rapture  lose  preheminence. 

In  his  two  next  plays,  "  Cynthia's  Revels "  and  "  The 
Poetaster,"  Jonson,  who  was  endowed  with  infinite 
resources  of  dislike,  pilloried  Dekker  and  Marston  as 
Hedon  and  Anaides,  and  Fannius  and  Crispinus  respec- 
tively ,f  presenting  himself  as  a  species  of  chorus,  a 
faultless  monster — one  Crites — in  the  former,  and  in  the 
latter  as  Horatius  Flaccus,  the  world -renowned  Roman 
Poet.  In  each  case  Ben  claimed  to  speak  as  these  elevated 
and  sublimated  persons  so  presented.  In  this  respect  his 
genius  for  self-admiration  and  self-adulation  was  not  less 
obtrusive  than  his  capacity  for  caricature.  He  was  for 
ever  erecting  shrines  and  altars  to  his  own  personality  in 
his  plays,  at  which  he  uniformly  fell  down  and  worshipped, 
as  at  miniature  Calvaries.  So  he  appears  as  Crites, 
Horace,  Aruntius,  and  Asper — all  gentlemen  of  the  most 
cultivated  taste  and  faultless  judgment,  noble  and  just 

*  Painter's  Palace  of  Pleasure. 

t  It  says  something  for  the  qualifications  of  editors,  that  Whalley  and  Cunningham, 
two  of  Ben's  critics  and  editors,  mistake  Crispinus  for  Dekker,  and  Fannius  for  Marston, 
in  spite  of  the  overwhelming  evidence  adducible  to  the  contrary,  from  Ben's  w«rks,  and 
the  description  of  their  habits  and  attributes  in  the  plays. 
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withal,  and  singularly  unlike   the   poet   himself,  beside 
being  more  or  less  artificial  and  unreal. 

Curiously,  behind  this  modest  self-glorification  and 
advertisement,  there  always  appeared  the  true  Jonson  in 
the  garb  of  one  of  his  pseudo  friends  and  detractors,  whom 
he  wished  to  crucify.  His  Nemesis  was  to  attribute  his 
own  vices  to  his  enemies,  a  not  uncommon  form  of 
delusion.  Thus  the  real  Jonson  intruded  as  Bobadil, 
Pantilius  Tucca,  and  Carlo  Buffone,  These  epitomised 
Ben's  vain-glorious  insolence  and  braggart  nature,  and 
were  recognised  as  the  real  man  concealed  behind  his  idols. 

An  illustration  that  occurs  to  me  will  better  explain 
what  I  mean.  Daudet,  in  his  last  novel,  "La  Petite 
Paroisse,"  remarks  that  a  too  corpulent  hero  of  his,  always 
insisted  on  making  his  ideals  as  stout  as  himself.  He  says : 
"  That  law  of  subjectiveness  by  reason  of  which  my  fat 
tailor  persists  in  furnishing  his  customers  with  bulging 
waistcoats,  induced  him  thus  to  supplement  the  graceful 
form  of  Prince  Charlexis  " — in  other  words,  that  the  law 
of  subjectiveness  in  domineering,  self-absorbed  natures 
constantly  asserts  itself.  This  was  Jonson's  precise  case. 
He  always  assigned  his  worst  features  of  malignity  and 
envy  to  his  rivals ;  he  appropriated  for  himself  their 
virtues.  Thus  his  foes,  his  zanies,  his  gulls,  his  poet  apes, 
looked  at  attentively,  become,  stereoscopically,  Jonson. 
Dekker  hit  this  at  once.  "  Pantilius  Tucca "  was  Ben. 
Like  Bottom,  he  had  the  same  roar.  Jonson,  so  far  as  he 
is  allowed  to  be  human,  resembles  Marston.  Envious 
beyond  measure,  he  was  always  discovering  this  viperous 
taint  of  jealousy  in  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  Custodian  of 
a  social  pillory,  he,  unconscious,  high  aloft,  was  to  be  seen, 
in  some  conspicuous  subject  of  his  satire,  standing  exposed 
as  an  object  for  the  contempt,  rather  than  the  commisera- 
tion, of  honest  men. 
12 
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Thus,  himself  a  violent  railer,  greatly  given  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  capable,  as  Drummond  indicated 
in  his  epitome  of  his  merits,  of  "  sacrificing  any  friend  for 
a  jest,"  these  are  precisely  the  most  prominent  charac- 
teristics he  assigns  to  his  protagonist — Carlo  Buffone. 
The  poet  himself  figures  as  Asper,  a  most  valiant  Roman. 
Here  is  the  modest  pourtrayal  by  Jonson,  of  Jonson's 
character,  as  seen  by  himself,  and  expressed  in  Asper  :— 

He  is  of  an  ingenious  and  free  spirit,  eager,  and  constant  in  reproof, 

without  fear  controlling  the  world's  abuses.  One  whom  no  servile  hope  of 

gain,  or  frosty  apprehension  of  danger,  can  make  to  be  a  parasite,  either  to 
time,  place,  or  opinion.* 

This  is  the  author's  description  of  the  virtuous  Asper. 
Here  is  his  own  detail  of  his  prominent  excellences — 
courage,  honesty,  and  independence  : — 

I  fear  no  mood  stamped  in  a  private  row 

When  I'm  pleased  t'  unmask  a  public  vice  ; 

I  fear  no  strumpet's  drugs,  nor  ruffian's  stab, 

Should  I  detect  their  hateful  luxuries.     (Introduction.) 

We  see  here  the  modern  Cato — the  true  castigator  of  evil 
and  ill  morals ;  and  it  was  only  to  be  regretted  that  by 
"  public  vices "  he  only  meant  all  his  personal  friends' 
private  infirmities.  With  Marston  and  Dekker,  who  are 
caricatured  as  "  Clove  and  Orange "  respectively,  he  is 
much  less  tender. 

Having  described  them  as  "an  inseparable  pair  of  cox- 
combs, city  born,  the  gemini  or  twins  of  foppery,"  he  says, 
among  other  things — "Their  glory  is  to  invite  players  and 
make  suppers,  and,  in  company  of  better  rank,  to  avoid 
the  suspicion  of  infirmity,  will  enforce  their  ignorance 
most  desperately,  Orange  being  the  most  humorous  of 
the  two." 

In  Act  III.,  however,  is  the  answer  to  "  Pasquil  and 
Katherine."  The  retort  upon  that  audacious  and  imper- 

*  And  see  his  description  of  himself  as  Orites ,  pott. 
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tinent  satire  and  slander,  which  suggested  he  was  a  bom- 
bast wit,  puffed  up  with  arrogant  conceit,*  and  as  Clove 
and  Orange  we  have  this  dialogue^ : — 

CLOVE  [Marston].  Monsieur  Orange,  yon  gallants  observe  us.  [They  are  walking 
in  Paul's,  the  high  change  of  fashionable  resort  of  the  day.}  Prithee,  let's 
talk  fustian  a  little,  and  gull  them  ;  make  them  believe  we  are  great 
scholars. 

ORANGE  [Dekker].     0  Lord,  sir. 

MARSTON.  Nay,  prithee,  let  us.  Believe  me,  you  have  an  excellent  habit  in 
discourse. 

DEKKER.    It  pleases  you  to  say  so,  sir. 

MARSTON.  By  this  church  you  have,  la  ;  nay,  come,  begin.  Aristotle  -in  his 
daemonologia  approves  Scaliger  for  the  best  navigator  in  his  time,  and 
in  his  hypercritics  he  reports  him  to  be  Heautontimorumenos — you 
understand  the  Greek,  sir  ? 

DEKKER.    0,  good  sir. 

MARSTON.  Now,  sir,  whereas  the  ingenuity  of  the  time,  and  the  soul's 
synderesis  are  but  embrions  in  nature  added  to  the  paunch  of 
Esquiline,  and  the  intervallum  of  the  Zodiac,  besides  the  ecliptic  line 
being  optic  and  not  mental,  etc. 

This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  neither  brilliantly  bitter 
nor  savagely  severe.  It  ridicules  Marston  especially  as  a 
pretender,  and  Dekker  in  a  humbler  position  as  his 
admirer  and  satellite,  if  not  parasite,  willing  to  laugh  at 
Marston's  wit,  "with  a  most  plausible  and  extemporal 
grace,"  and  Marston  as  "a  more  spiced  youth,"  who  "  would 
sit  for  a  whole  afternoon  in  a  bookseller's  shop  reading  the 
Greek,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  when  he  understands  not  a 
word  of  either."} 

*  Dear  Brabant,  I  do  hate  these  bombast  wits, 
That  are  puft  up  with  arrogant  conceit 
Of  their  own  worth,  as  if  Omnipotence 
Had  hoisted  them  to  such  unequalled  height 
That  they  survey  our  spirits  with  an  eye 
Only  create  to  censure  from  above, 
When  good  souls  they  do  nothing  but  reprove. 

— "  Pasquil  and  Katherine,"  lines  318  to  322. 

t  Jonson  knew  neither  French  nor  Italian,  Marston  claimed  to  know  both,  and  also 
to  be  an  accomplished  Grecian. 

t  See  also  "Return  from  Parnassus,"  the  sneer  at  Marston's  assumption  of  learning, 
i  Amoretto,  Act  III.,  Sc.  3,  and  Sc.  4,  at  Jonson  as  Furor. 
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There   are   some    further    phrases    caricatured,   culled 
from    "  The    Scourge  of    Villainy,"     "  Histrio     Mastix,'1 
and   "  Pasquil,"    worth  noting.     "  The   ventosity  of   the 
tropics,   according    to    the    Metaphysics,    Plato's   Histrio 
Mastix,  hypothesis   or  galaxia,  concomity,"   &c.      These 
were,    with    other    new-minted     terms,    gathered    from 
Marston's   plays    and    satires    already    enumerated,   and 
probably  also  from  his  conversation,  but  were  sufficient  for 
the  intended  satire,  and  as  proof  of  Jonson's  prowess  as  a 
great  dictator.     We  shall  find  anon,  in  "  Cynthia's  Revels  " 
and  "  The  Poetaster,"  how  the  breach  widened,  and  how 
much  more  venomous  and  deadly  the  wordy  war  became, 
after  Dekker  had  plucked  up  courage  to  reply  to  these 
repeated  attacks  in  his  "  Satiromastix."       In  "Cynthia's 
Revels "  Dekker  was  lightly  handled,  for  Jonson  and  he 
(Dekker),  in  spite  of  the  former's  expressed  contempt  in 
pourtraying  him  as  a  coxcomb  in  Orange,  had  been  engaged 
together  in  writing  "  Peg  of  Plymouth,"  and  together  with 
Chettle,  on  September  3rd,  1599,  were  busy  collaborating 
on  "  The  King  of  Scots "  tragedy,  which  may  have  been 
the  play  of  "  Gowrie,"  produced  some  years  later,  or  a  play 
now  lost.     With  Marston  the  breach  had  been  widened  in 
September,   1600.      Marston's  Company,  the  Children  of 
Paul's,  revived  "  Pasquil  and  Katherine,  or  Jack  Drum's 
Entertainment,"  and  had  thus  given  fresh  cause  to  Jonson's 
wrath  by  his  portraiture  in  public  as  the  abused  Brabant 
Senior,  and,  as  a  consequence,  in  "  Cynthia's  Revels,"  where 
Dekker   and   Marston   appear  as    Hedon    and    Anaides, 
Marston,  as  Hedon,  falls  in  for  the  more  abundant  portion 
of  the  author's  wrath. 

Marston,  on  his  side,  was  not  idle.  "  Pasquil  and 
Katherine"  had  been  revived  in  September,  1600,  and 
played  by  Ben's  own  company,  the  Children  of  Paul's, 
and  a  little  later  the  same  troupe  appeared  in  "  Histrio 
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Mastix."  Dekker  was  already  engaged  on  the  "Satiro- 
mastix,"  entered  on  the  Stationers'  Register,  November, 
1601,  and  produced  soon  after. 

From  its  inherent  dulness  and  ill  nature,  "  Every  Man 
out  of  his  Humour  "  had  to  be  withdrawn  prematurely 
from  the  Chamberlain's  Company.  Jonson  believed  that 
this  was  through  the  mere  malice  of  the  players.  He  did 
not  recognise  that  its  scurrilities  and  personal  invectives 
had  caused  the  frost.  So  in  "Cynthia's  Revels"  he 
poured  forth  his  bitterness  of  soul  chiefly  against  Shake- 
speare, whom  he  deemed  the  worst  offender,  as  a  rival 
and  envious  poet  and  actor-manager  who  had  refused  to 
play  in  the  despised  drama.  He  now  addressed  the  Globe 
Company  and  their  great  ringleader  thus  : — 

CYNTHIA'S  REVELS. 

Besides,  they  could  wish  your  poets  would  leave,  to  be  promoters  of  other 
men's  jests,  and  to  waylay  all  the  stale  apothegms,  or  old  books  they  can  hear 
of  (as  Amleth  in  Hector  Boece,  or  Troilus  and  Cressida  in  Chaucer,  Othello 
in  Qiraldo  Cinthio),  in  print  or  otherwise,  to  farce  their  scenes  withal.  That 
they  would  not  so  penuriously  glean  wit  from  every  laundress  or  hackney  man, 
or  derive  their  best  grace  with  servile  imitation  from  common  stages,  or 
observation  of  the  company  they  converse  with,  as  if  their  invention  lived 
wholly  upon  another  man's  trencher. 

Marston  had  addressed  the  Swan  of  Avon  as  "  a  trencher 
slave,"  and  Jonson  thinks  it  a  fit  appellation.  The  whole 
attack  is  too  long,  but  this  suffices  to  indicate  its  character 
and  malevolence. 

This  was  in  the  Induction.  In  like  manner,  at  the  very 
opening  of  the  "  Poetaster,"  so  difficult  was  it  to  pen  up 
the  strong  current  of  his  animosity,  he  thus  flung  off  at 
the  Chamberlain's  Company — 

Are  there  no  players  here — no  poet  apes,  that  come  with  basilisks'  eye« 
whose  forked  tongues  are  steeped  in  venom,  as  their  hearts  in  gall,  etc. 
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But  this  was  not  enough.  He  published  an  epigram  on 
his  arch-enemy — the  poet  Ape.  Thus — 

ON     POET    APE. 

Poor  poet  Ape,  that  would  be  thought  our  chief, 

Whose  works  are  e'en  the  frippery  of  wit, 
From  brokage  has  become  so  bold  a  thief, 

That  we,  the  robbed,  have  rage  and  pity  it. 
At  first  he  made  low  shifts,  would  pick  and  glean, 

Buy  the  reversion  of  old  plays  ;  now  grown 
To  a  little  wealth,  and  credit  in  the  Scene, 

He  takes  up  all — makes  each  man's  wit  his  own, 
And  told  of  this  he  slights  it — Tut !  Such  crimes 

The  sluggish  gaping  auditor  devours  ; 
He  marks  not  whose  'twas  first  ;  and  after-times 

May  judge  it  to  be  his,  as  well  as  ours. 
Fool !  as  if  half  eyes  will  not  know  a  fleece 

From  locks  of  wool,  or  shreds  from  the  whole  piece. 

In  fine  contrast  with  Shakespeare,  the  "  Poet  Ape,"  is 
Jonson,  the  semi-divine  "  Crites,"  pourtrayed  by  himself 
as — 

A  creature  of  most  perfect  and  divine  temper ;  one  in  whom  the 
humours  and  elements  are  peacefully  met  without  emulation  of  precedency. 
.  .  .  It  is  clear  nature  went  about  some  full  work,  and  she  did  more  than 
make  a  man  when  she  made  him.  ...  He  will  speak  his  thoughts  freely> 
but  is  as  distant  from  depraving  another  man's  merit  as  from  proclaiming  his 
own,"  etc. 

There  is  much  more  of  the  same  self-satisfied  self- 
adulation  later  on  in  the  play.  Thus,  one  of  the  characters 
addresses  another,  introducing  Jonson — 

Lo  !  here  the  man,  celestial  Delia, 
Who  (like  a  circle  bounded  in  itself) 
Contains  as  much  as  man  in  fulness  may. 
Lo  !  here  the  man,  who  not  of  usual  earth, 
But  of  that  noble  and  more  precious  mould 
Which  Pho3bus  self  doth  temper,  is  composed. 


This  precious  crystal  work  of  rarest  wit 

Our  eye  doth  read  thee,  now  instilled  our  Crites, 

Whom  learning,  virtue,  and  our  favour  last 

Exempteth  from  the  gloomy  multitude.       (Act  V.,  sc.  8. 
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Jonson  having  thus  modestly  commended  himself  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  on  his  first  appearance,  treats  her  to  very 
fulsome  eulogy  as  "  Divinest  Cynthia,"  "  Heaven's  purest 
light,"  and  then  explains  he  is — 

One  at  least  studious  of  deserving  well ; 
And  to  speak  truth  indeed  deserving  well,  &c. 

This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  modest ;  and  his  view  of 
the  detraction  of  his  zealous  and  envious  rivals  is  not  the 
less  marked.  Dekker  is  represented  as  saying — 

Fough  !  he  smells  all  lamp  oil  with  studying  by  candle  light. 
HED.     How  confidently  he  went  by  us,  and  carelessly  !     Never  moved  nor 

stirred  at  anything. 
HED.    God's  precious,  this  afflicts  me  more  than  all  the  rest,  that  we  should  so 

particularly  direct  our  hate  and  contempt  against  him,  and   he  to  carry 

it  thus  without  wound  or  passion,  'tis  insufferable 

HED.     I'll  speak  all  the  venom  I  can  of  him,  and  poison  his  reputation  in 

every  place  where  I  come.      (Act.  III.,  sc.  2.) 

Crites  then  gives  his  estimate  of  Hedon  and  Anaides — 
the  one  a  light  voluptuous  reveller,  the  other  a  strange, 
arrogating  puff;  but  both  impudent  and  ignorant  enough, 
that  traduce  by  custom,  as  most  dogs  do  bark. 

It  were  amusing  to  contrast  Jonson's  views  of  himself  as 
Crites,  Asper,  and  Horace,  with  Drummond's  Plutarch- 
like  and  masterly  summary. 

He  [Jonson]  was  a  great  lover  and  praiser  of  himself ;  a  contemner  and 
scorner  of  others  ;  given  rather  to  lose  a  friend  than  a  jest.  Jealous  of  every 
word  and  action  of  those  about  him  especially  after  drink,  which  is  one  of 
the  elements  in  which  he  lived.  A  dissembler  of  the  parts  which  reign  in  him  ; 
a  bragger  of  some  good  that  he  wanted,  thinketh  nothing  but  what  either  he 
himself  or  some  of  his  friends  and  countrymen  have  said  or  done.  He  is 
passionately  kind  and  angry  ;  careless  to  gain  or  keep  ;  vindictive,  but,  if  well, 
answered  at  himself ;  interprets  best  sayings  and  deeds  often  to  the  worst. 
He  was  for  any  religion,  being  versed  in  both,  etc. 

THE   POETASTER. 

This  comical  satire,  as  it  professed  to  be,  and  was  styled, 
was  first  played  in  1601,  by  the  Children  of  the  Queen's 
Chapel,  at  Blackfriars. 
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In  it,  beyond  the  induction  and  attack  on  Shakespere, 
there  is  a  bitter  onslaught  on  his  co-managers,  friends,  and 
associates,  Heminge,  Condell,  Augustine  Phillips,  Burbage, 
Laurence  Fletcher,  and  the  rest.  Burbage  he  especially 
apostrophises  and  assails  as  Histrio  ;  Dekker  is  personated 
by  Demetrius  Fannius,  and  Marston  as  Rufus  Laberius 
Crispinus,  a  name  adopted  from  Horace,  who  usually 
mentions  him  with  some  depreciatory  or  degrading  epithet. 
In  the  course  of  the  satire,  which  is  as  coarse  in  expression 
and  treatment  as  well  can  be  conceived,  Quintus  Horatius 
Flaccus,  whom  Jonson,  with  a  characteristic  sense  of 
decorum,  or  obvious  want  of  it,  intends  as  a  portrait  of  him- 
self, arraigns  his  two  brother  playwrights  and  fellows,  for 
"  their  self  love,  arrogance,  impudency,  railing,  and 
filching  by  translation,"  before  himself,  as  "  High  Priest  of 
the  Muses,"  the  only  permanent  recorder  and  dictator  of 
all  Nature's  laws  and  artistic  propriety. 

In  this  arraignment,  which  is  more  coarse  than 
funny,  to  heighten  the  effect,  the  rival  playwrights 
are  subjected  to  an  emetic  to  disencumber  their 
respective  stomachs  of  the  various  "far-fetched" 
phrases  and  expressions  which  were  peculiar  to  their 
Muse,  and  which  were  especially  marked  out  for 
reprehension,  since  Marston  so  injudiciously  jeered  at 
Jonson  some  two  or  three  years  before.  These  phrases  I 
have  already  indicated  in  part,  as  having  been  ridiculed 
in  "  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour."  They  are  now  re- 
assembled and  strengthened,  and  in  addition  to  the 
"paunch  of  Esquiline,"  we  have  "embrion,"  "  synderesis," 
the  "Zodiac  and  its  intervallum."  We  have  the  absurd 
phrase,  "clumsy,  chilblained  judgment,"  derived  from 
"Pasquil  and  Katherine" ;  "retrograde,"  "quaking 
custard,"  "  magnificates,"  "  glibbery  round,"  etc.  We 
have  also  —  "  paranomasie,"  "  lubrical,"  "  turgidous," 
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"  oblatrant,"  "  furibund,"  "  prorumped,"  "  cothurnal 
buskins,"  "  strenuous,"  "  obstupefact,"  "  bescumbers," 
"ventosity,"  "  ecliptic  line,"  the  "  ra wish  dank  of  clumsy 
winter,'  "retrograde,"  and  "reciprocal  incubus,"  "  tur- 
gidous,"  etc.,  derived  from  the  "Scourge  of  Villainy," 
"  Antonio  and  Mellida,"  and  the  satires,  as  well  as  from 
"Histrio  Mastix." 

I  will  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  trial  scene,  so  far  as 
its  grossness  will  admit,  which  will  show  what  wit  our 
ancestors  delighted  in,  but  the  chief  onslaught  is  made 
against  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Company,  which,  for  the 
time,  had  driven  Jonson  out  and  exiled  him  from  their 
ranks. 

These  players  are  most  rancorously  abused  and  insulted. 
They  are  assailed  with  the  coarsest  personalities, 
as  players,  lowsy  slaves,  rogues,  stalkers,  twopenny  tear- 
mouths.  He  alludes  to  one,  no  doubt  well  known  then,  as 
smelling  "ranker  than  some  sixteen  dunghills,"  and  as 
being  "  seventeen  times  more  rotten  "  ;  jeers  at  Sly,  as  a 
"good  skipping  swaggerer,  who  roars  out  his  barren  bold 
jests  with  a  tormenting  laughter  between  drunk  and  dry." 
Describes  another  as  looking  like  a  midwife  in  man's 
apparel,  as  one  who  can  eat  a  leg  of  mutton,  with  a  belly 
like  Barathrum,  the  lean  Poluphagus ;  and  another  as  a 
fusty  satyr,  who  smells  all  goat  and  carries  a  ram  under 
his  arm  holes  (an  idea  borrowed  from  Catullus),  and  so 
on  ad  infinitum. 

In  the  trial  scene,  at  the  end,  Rufus  Laberius  Crisphms, 
alias.  Crispinus,  poetaster  and  plagiary  master,  and 
Demetrius  Fannius,play  dresser  and  plagiary,  are  arraigned. 
The  poet,  with  little  sense  of  judicial  decorum,  assails  them 
with  every  gross  and  abusive  epithet  he  can  command.  He 
rails  at  them,  and  then  curses  and  condemns.  They  are 
charged  with  calumniating  Jonson  in  the  person  of  Horace 
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— Lsese  Majesty,  at  least.  They  are  then  treated  with  an 
emetic,  and  without  trial,  are  found  guilty  by  Jonson's 
friend,  Maecenas  Townshend,  and  subjected  to  the  pain 
and  indignity  of  a  vomit,  which  compels  Crispinus  to  bring 
up  his  "far-fetched  and  new-minted  phrases,"  with  which 
he  has  ventured  to  compete  with  his  ancient  crony  Jonson. 

DEKKER'S   "  SATIROMASTIX." 

Dekker,  in  his  "  Satiromastix,"  replied  on  Jonson  in  a 
vein  of  not  inferior  coarseness,  but  in  a  much  more 
generous  and  amiable  spirit.  Thus,  after  reviling  his 
pretensions,  and  ridiculing  Jonson's  preposterous  insolence, 
he  half  reluctantly  says — 

Good  Horace,  No  !  my  cheeks  do  blush  for  thine 
As  often  as  thou  speak' st  so,  where  one  true 
And  nobly  virtuous  spirit,  for  thy  best  part 
Loves  thee,  I  wish  one,  ten,  even  from  my  heart. 

In  all  Jonson's  writings,  from  end  to  end,  there  is  no 
such  genial,  liberal  sentiment  as  this.  He  was  always 
implacable.  Dekker  continues — 

We,  that  know  what  stuff 
Thy  very  heart  is  made  of,  know  the  stalk 
On  which  thy  learning  grows,  and  can  give  life 
To  thy  once  dying  baseness. 

But  were  thy  warped  soul  put  in  a  new  mould 
I'd  wear  thee  as  a  jewel  set  in  gold.     (p.  245.) 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  tenderness  there  is  no  lack  of  vigour 
in  the  satire.  Jonson's  sneer  at  Dekker's  poverty,  and 
threadbare  suit  in  the  "  Poetaster,"*  has  undoubtedly 
rankled,  as  intended.  Jonson  himself,  who  now  so  rails  at 
the  players,  had  once  been  a  player  and  a  bad  one.  He 

*  "  O,  sir,  his  doublet's  a  little  decayed."    Act  III.,  sc.  4. 
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had  played  as  Mad  Jeromino  at  Paris  Garden.  His 
shoulders  had  once  been  arrayed  "  in  a  player's  old  cast 
cloak."  When  he  acted  he  trod  the  stage  as  if  he  was 
treading  mortar : — 

Thou  hast  forgot  how  thou  amblest  in  a  leather  pilch,  by  a  play  waggon, 
in  the  highway,  and  took'st  Mad  Jeromino's  part,  to  get  service  among  the 
mimics. 

These  are  unpleasant  reminiscences  to  Ben  just  now,  as 
he  is  in  clover,  and,  as  Sir  H.  Wotton  phrases  it,  was  "living 
on  one  Townshend. " 

One  of  the  ladies  of  the  play  thus  refers  to  his 
personal  attractiveness — 

That  same  Horace  methiuks  has  the  most  ungodly  face,  by  my  fan  ;  it 
looks  for  all  the  world  like  a  rotten  russet  apple  when  'tis  bruised :  It'a 
better  than  a  spoonful  of  cinamon  water  next  my  heart  for  me  to  hear  him 
speak,  he  sounds  so  in  the  nose,  and  talks  and  rants  for  all  the  world  like  the 
poor  fellow  under  Ludgate.  .  .  .  It  is  cake  and  pudding  to  see  his  face 
make  wry  faces  when  he  reads  his  songs  and  sonnets,  (p.  241.) 

Again  he  is  ridiculed  for  so  vainly  likening  himself  to 
Horace. 

You  staring  Leviathan,  look  on  the  sweet  visage  of  Horace — look  he  has 
not  his  face  punched  full  of  eye  holes,  like  the  cover  of  a  warming  pan. 

He  is  reminded  that  he  ought  to  be  medicined  as  a 
person  diseased — 

For  should  we  minister  strong  pills  to  thee, 

What  lumps  of  hard  and  indigested  stuff, 

Of  bitter  satirism,  of  arrogance, 

Of  self  love,  of  detraction,  of  a  black 

And  stinking  insolence  should  we  fetch  up  ?    (p.  259.) 

Dekker's  "  Satiromastix  "  was  produced  and  played  at 
the  Globe  by  the  Chamberlain's  Company.  The  King,  who 
is  the  Moderator,  and  sits  as  umpire  in  this  satire,  is,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  from  his  wisdom,  patience,  and 
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moderation,  intended  complimentarily  to  represent  William 
Shakespeare.  This  it  is  important  to  note,  because  Mr. 
Fleay  has  represented  Shakespeare  and  Dekker  as  antago- 
nists and  enemies,  flouting  each  other,  of  which  I  cannot 
find  even  the  least  proof.  He,  proudly  superior  to  such 
antagonists  and  revilers,  therefore  nominated  Dekker,  as 
Demetrius,  "the  play  dresser  and  plagiary,"  to  perform 
his  part  of  administering  a  purge  to  Jonson.  Personally 
he  presides  as  Jove  in  dignity,  or  as  the  play  declares — 

Whilst  ourself  sit 
But  as  spectator  of  this  scene  of  it. 

Dekker,  as  Demetrius,  does  administer  a  purge,  and 
arraigns  Jonson  duly,  who  responds  to  the  poet  King 
thus : — 

Thanks,  royal  lord,  for  these  high  honours  done 
To  me  unworthy  ;  my  mind's  brightest  fires 
Shall  all  consume  themselves  in  purest  flame 
On  the  altar  of  your  dear  eternal  name.     (p.  256.) 

This,  by  one  poet  and  dramatist  to  another,  could  only 
be  addressed  to  William  Shakespeare.  Throughout, 
appropriately,  the  King's  language  is  of  like  elevation 
and  most  dignified  and  worthy.  This  is  his  command  : — 

KING.     If  a  clear  merit  stand  upon  his  [Jonson' s]  praise, 

Reach  him  [Jonson]  a  poet's  crown  (the  honoured  bays) ; 

But  if  he  claim  it,  wanting  right  thereto 

As  many  bastard  sons  of  poetry  do, 

Raze  down  his  usurpation  to  the  ground — 

True  poets  are  with  Art  and  Nature  crowned,     (p.  256.) 

This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  both  judicious  and  judicial. 

Jonson  is  arraigned  as  the  whip  and  scourge  of  men, 
as  Crites,  and  Asper  and  Horace,  as  the  sole  friend  of  the 
Muses,  and  all  his  vain  and  preposterous  pretensions  and 
self-advertisement  as  the  only  true  poet,  the  poet  of  all  the 
ages,  high-souled,  candid,  courageous,  just,  as  he  asserts 
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himself  to  be,  are  held  up  to  ridicule.  He  is  declared  a 
counterfeit  juggler,  who  steals  the  name  of  Horace,  and 
who  has  nothing  of  Horace  about  him  but  the  name.  He 
is  required  to  swear  that  he  will  not  filch  mottoes  and 
posies  from  that  poet  for  rings  and  handkerchiefs,  and 
told  not  to  carry  a  Latin  poet  about  with  him  till  he  can 
read  and  write  English. 

We  get  a  better  insight  indeed  into  Bouncing  Ben's 
private  character  than  in  hundreds  of  volumes  of  so-called 
biography,  which  are  for  the  most  part  senseless  and 
indiscriminating  eulogy. 

Thus  Jonson  is  instructed  not  to  swear  by  Phoabus  and 
the  Nine  Muses,  nor  to  hang  himself  with  envy  if  he 
thought  any  other  playwright  could  write  as  well  as  himself, 
nor  to  bombast  out  his  new  plays  with  the  old  linings  of 
jests  stolen  from  the  Temple  Revels  ;  nor  to  sit  in  the 
gallery  when  his  dramas  are  being  played,  to  attract 
the  eyes  of  all  in  the  theatre  and  to  make  the  players 
uncomfortable,  and  then  to  thrust  himself  forward  for 
congratulations  at  the  close  of  the  play,  so  that  he  may  be 
noticed  and  observed  by  all,  and  that  his  parasites  may 
say — "  Look !  look  there  !  that's  the  great  Horace.  That's 
he,  that  pens  and  purges  all  humours  and  diseases." 

There  are  abundant  suggestions  of  such  good  advice — to 
restrain,  his  biting  and  snarling  humour,  to  cease  his  self- 
laudation  and  eager  and  hungry  self-advertisement,  to 
prove  himself  less  ungrateful  to  the  players  at  the  Globe, 
who  redeemed  him  out  of  purgatory,  and  also  not  to  say 
that  they  envy  him,  that  "  their  forked  tongues  are  steeped 
in  venom  as  their  hearts  in  gall.  The  poet  apes,"  etc. 

The  humour,  however,  of  all  Dekker's  Satiromastix  is 
this — and  it  seems  to  have  been  wholly  lost  on  Mr.  Disraeli 
and  on  all  his  [Jonson's]  editors — that  it  makes  Jonson  act  as 
the  reviler  of  himself;  Jonson  as  the  Copper  Laced  Captain 
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Tucca,  truculent,  abusive,  insolent,  castigates  Jonson  as 
Horace.  The  real  Jonson  judges  the  sham  Jonson.  The 
substance  flouts  the  shadow.  Tucca  is  the  true  Jonson 
in  his  dialogue,  mannerisms,  mode  of  tall  talk,  oaths,  and 
ostentation.  His  discourse  is  in  Ercles'  vein  or  Ancient 
Pistol's,  and  his  malevolence  is  the  same.  So  Tucca  is 
borrowed  by  Dekker  to  belabour  the  false  Jonson,  his  own 
ideal  Jonson,  with  force  and  effect.  Tucca  reviles  him  as  a 
foul  fisted*  mortar  treader,  and  says  "that  if  he  played  as 
he  confesses  he  did,  the  part  of  Zuleiman  at  Paris  Garden, 
that  on  that  occasion  only  he  played  the  part  of  an  honest 
man,  and  that  he  could  never  play  that  well  in  his  life ; 
that  he  would  be  a  journeyman  player  still,  but  he  couldn't 
put  a  good  face  on  it,  with  his  face  full  of  pocky  holes  and 
pimples,  punched  full  of  eylet  holes,  like  the  cover  of  a 
warming  pan,  that  he  has  three  or  four  suits  of  names, 
as  Crites,  Asper,  Horace,  Quintus  Horatius  Flaccus,  with 
the  style  of  a  grand  Turk,  when  he  has  but  one  suit  of 
clothes' to  his  back,  like  a  lowsy  pediculous  knave  that  he 
is.  That  he  is  not  satisfied  with  killing  a  player,  but  he 
wants  to  eat  men  alive.  That  his  best  reading  was  his 
neck  verse. -f-  That  he  assails  all  virtuous  women  as 
cockatrices  and  harlots,  and  left  an  honest  trade  of  building 
chimneys  to  adopt  the  mean  handicraft  of  making  rails — 
filthy,  rotten  rails. 

This  is  but  a  sample  of  the  personal  tone  adopted,  and 
in  Jonson's  own  manner,  through  one  of  his  favourite 
characters.  Even  Jonson's  most  unscrupulous  and  par- 
tisan defenders  could  not  deny  that  Dekker's  Captain 


*  "Perfumed  fist."     "  Mortar  perfumed."     "  Scourge  of  Villainy."     (p.  305.) 

t  Jonson  was  tried  at  Clerkeuwell  for  murder  for  killing  Gabriel  Spencer,  an  actor 
in  Henslowe's  Company,  pleaded  guilty  to  the  manslaughter,  and  burned  in  the  hand, 
praying  his  clergy.  Hence  the  allusion  to  the  neck  verse. 
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Pantilius  Tucca  is  but  a  restrained  copy  of  Ben's,  with 
its  gross  and  coarse  personalities.  In  his  abuse  of  the 
players,  as  "Twopenny  tearmouths,  stinkards,  gulches, 
varlets,  copper-laced  scoundrels,  and  mangonizing  slaves," 
or  of  "  the  lean  player  with  the  big  belly,"  who  was 
identified  by  Tom  Davies  the  actor  as  Burbage,  or  the 
"  skipping  Frisker  and  zany,  with  saucy  glavering  grace 
and  goggle  eyes,"  said  to  be  Kemp. 

In  his  nine  volume  edition  of  Jonson,  Mr.  Gifford,  the 
masked  bravo  who,  according  to  tradition,  stabbed  Keats 
in  the  dark,  poor  sickly  unfriended  lad  that  he  was, 
grows  virtuously  and  vehemently  indignant  with  Steevens, 
Chalmers,  and  Malone  for  insinuating  that  Jonson  was 
jealous  of  Shakespeare.  Gifford,  like  his  hero  Ben,  was 
nothing  if  not  acrimonious.  His  mind  was  crooked  as 
his  person.  And  so  he  rails  and  rants,  and  tears  through 
his  nine  volumes,  to  prove  that  Jonson  was  an  injured  and 
much  suffering  creature,  that  Malone  was  venomous,  that 
Shakespeare  was  relatively  despicable,  that  Inigo  Jones 
was  arrogant,  vain,  and  petulant,  afflicted  with  violent 
passions,  and  that  this  and  not  Jonson's  temper  was  the 
cause  of  their  life-long  strife.  It  is  amazing  that  such 
strange  partisanship,  in  the  teeth  of  all  fact  and  evidence, 
should  ever  sway  men's  minds.  The  proofs  of  Ben's 
servile  sycophancy  to  the  rich,  and  his  pitiful  envy  of  all 
his  equals,  are  too  numerous  and  undoubted  to  be  honestly 
questioned.  But  with  these  incidents  we  have  nothing  to 
do.  It  is  not  necessary  to  exalt  one  poet's  verse  by  depre- 
ciating another  poet's  virtue.  The  facts  may  be  read  by 
all,  and  no  amount  of  virulent  invective,  wholly  inaccurate, 
misplaced,  and  sophistical  on  the  part  of  Gifford  (for 
Malone  was  one  of  the  most  amiable,  honest,  and  single- 
minded  commentators  on  record)  can  in  truth  disturb 
them. 
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With  "  Satiromastix  "  the  storm  for  a  time  died  down. 
Marston  and  Jonson  became  reconciled,  wrote  elaborate 
compliments  of  each  other,  produced  a  play  together,  in 
which  they  parodied  Shakespeare  and  burlesqued  Hamlet, 
called  "  Eastward  Ho ! "  in  1605,  although  Jonson  had 
been  allowed  to  bring  out  his  "  Sejanus  "  at  the  Globe  in 
1603,  Shakespeare  taking  part  in  it,  and  Marston  had  been 
graced  by  having  the  "Malcontent"  played  in  1604  by 
Lewin,  Burbage,  and  the  rest.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the 
poet  was  concerned,  he  appears  to  have  borne  neither 
Jonson  nor  Marston  even  the  slightest  animosity.  As 
"  Sejanus  "  was  produced  the  same  year  that  Raleigh  was 
brought  to  trial  for  high  treason,  and  sentenced  to  death 
at  Winchester,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  National  Bard 
appeared  as  Arruntius  or  Lepidus.  He  had  administered, 
in  the  words  of  "The  Return  from  Parnassus,"  no  pill. 
That  office  had  been  performed  by  Dekker,  and  was 
effectual.  The  gentle  bard  sat  silent.  He  doubtless  could 
have  written  incisively  had  he  been  so  inclined.  He,  no 
doubt,  thought  with  Sam  Johnson  that  a  man  can  only 
be  written  down  by  himself.  At  any  rate,  we  have  no 
evidence  that  he  ever  acted  other  than  with  magnanimous 
forbearance  and  generosity  to  his  various  assailants — 
Nash,  Chettle,  Greene,  and  in  later  life  Chapman,  Marston, 
and  Jonson — and  that  the  one  epithet  always  vouchsafed 
of  "gentle  Shakespeare"  was  justly  applied  to  him  and 
honourably  deserved. 


A    DREAM    OF    SPEING. 

BY   TINSLEY    PRATT. 

WHILE  yet  beneath  the  wintry  sky 
The  lone  wind  sweeps  with  bitter  sigh, 
And  tall  elms  wave  their  arms  on  high — 

Unheeding  they ; 

But  from  my  heart  goes  forth  a  cry 
This  bitter  day. 

The  shadowy  woods  at  eve  are  seen 
Shorn  of  their  robe  of  leafy  green  ; 
Dim  twilight  visions  flit  between 

Each  secret  path — 
Sole  ray  to  cheer  this  joyless  scene 

The  winter  hath. 

Dreams  of  a  spring  with  hawthorn  gay  ; 
Dreams  of  a  summer  past  away, 
Beneath  the  magic  of  whose  sway 

The  heart  beat  true  ; 
When  through  the  long,  warm  summer's  day 

Love  ever  grew. 

Yet  shall  the  hedgerows  wake  again, 
Fed  with  the  heavens  timely  rain 
Nor  shall  my  heart  the  while  complain 

In  thankless  mood, 
But  rather  let  the  mind  attain 

Some  thought  of  good. 

A  little  while,  and  then  shall  wake 
The  cuckoo's  music  in  the  brake, 
And  Spring  shall  all  her  gladness  take 

Of  flower  and  song ; 
Then  let  me  rove,  for  her  sweet  sake, 

The  woods  among. 
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And  happy  fortune  shall  be  mine 
To  greet  the  early  celandine  : 
Or,  pausing,  may  at  ease  recline 

On  daisied  sod, 
To  find  within  that  flower  divine 

A  star  of  God. 

Or,  in  the  deeper  wood's  recess, 
Where  rarely  human  foot  doth  press, 
The  queen  of  its  fair  wilderness, 

A  violet, 
Regal  withal  in  modest  dress, 

Shall  love  beget. 

Then  let  the  woods  their  bareness  hold, 
And  let  the  bleak  Avind  whistle  cold, 
And  let  what  may  the  eye  behold 

In  robe  austere 
Sleep,  till  the  merry  Spring  unfold 

The  sweets  o'th'  year. 

For  soon  the  Spring  shall  wake  again, 

And  dapple  all  the  daisied  plain, 

The  woods  give  forth  their  vocal  strain — 

The  lark  upsoar, 
And  through  the  portals  of  the  brain 

Its  gladness  pour. 

Come  when  thou  wilt !  and  if  it  be 
With  sorrow,  yet  I'll  welcome  thee ; 
Much  gladness  hast  thou  brought  to  me, 

And  twain  we'll  go 
Across  the  meadows,  fair  and  free, 

Where  daisies  blow. 


THE  CKITICISM  OF  WORDSWORTH  AND 
SOME  RECENT  ADDITIONS  TO  WORDS- 
WORTH LITERATURE. 

BY   GEOEGE   MILNER. 

flHHE  frequent  publication  in  recent  years  of  editions  of 
Wordsworth  in  many  various  forms,  of  selections  from 
his  poems,  and  of  books  intended  to  illustrate  his  life  and 
his  works,  may  be  safely  regarded  by  the  student  of  litera- 
ture as  an  indication  of  an  increasing,  and,  perhaps,  it  may 
be  said,  a  reviving  interest  in  the  poet.  If  this  be  so,  it 
will  be  a  matter  for  congratulation  among  those  who  are 
anxious  for  the  wider  dissemination  of  what  is  best  in  our 
English  Poetry.  The  work  of  Wordsworth  has  in  it  an 
educational  value,  a  certain  power  of  testing  the  capacity  of 
the  reader,  with  reference  to  the  determination  of  what  is, 
and  what  is  not,  true  poetry,  which  is  over  and  above  its 
importance  as  an  addition  to  the  bulk  of  our  poetical 
literature.  The  same  thing  has  been  frequently  affirmed 
with  regard  to  Spenser  and  Keats.  The  singular — nay,  we 
may  say,  the  astounding  inequality  of  his  work  only  helps 
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this,  and  so  it  comes  about  that,  by  few  things  is  a  good 
poetic  taste  fostered  or  proved  more  clearly  than  by  the 
power  to  appreciate  fully  Wordsworth's  best  work,  and 
to  disengage  it  from  that  which  is  inferior,  and,  indeed> 
sometimes  almost  valueless  as  poetry. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  yet  a  good  deal  of  antipathy 
to  Wordsworth  among  the  older  men  who  were  nursed, 
for  instance,  on  Scott  and  Byron ;  and  among  the  new 
generation  which  worships  at  the  shrines  of  Swinburne 
and  Morris ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  are  coming  round  to 
Arnold's  deliberate  judgment,  expressed  in  his  celebrated 
Preface  to  the  "  Golden  Treasury  Selection,"  and  more 
recently  in  his  "Letters."  "I  firmly  believe,"  said  Arnold, 
"that  the  poetical  performance  of  Wordsworth  is,  after 
that  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  of  which  all  the  world 
now  recognises  the  worth,  undoubtedly  the  most  c^nsider- 
able  in  our  language  from  the  Elizabethan  age  to  the 
present  time ; "  and  again,  comparing  him  with  the  poets 
of  other  countries :  "  Wordsworth's  place  among  the  poets 
who  have  appeared  in  the  last  two  or  three  centuries,  is 
after  Shakespeare,  Moliere,  Milton,  Goethe,  indeed,  but 
before  all  the  rest ;  "  and  once  more,  in  "  The  Letters  " — 
"  Wordsworth  can  show  a  body  of  work  superior  to  what 
any  other  English  poet,  except  Shakespeare  and  Milton, 
can  show  ;  and  his  body  of  work  is  more  interesting  than 
Milton's,  though  not  so  great  .  .  .  Wordsworth's  body 
of  work,  to  keep  to  that  phrase,  is  superior  to  the  body  of 
work  of  any  Continental  poet  of  the  last  hundred  years, 
except  Goethe ;  superior  to  that  of  Schiller,  Heine,  Musset, 
Victor  Hugo."  I  have  quoted  these  opinions,  because  they 
put  before  us  boldly  and  unflinchingly,  and  yet  with 
Arnold's  usual  calmness  and  lucidity,  the  whole  question 
of  Wordsworth's  position.  Such  a  judgment  must  neces- 
sarily command  attention  among  those  who  move  in  the 
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world  of  letters,  when  they  consider  the  writer's  acknow- 
ledged eminence  as  a  critic,  and  the  singularly  complete 
equipment  of  which  he  had  possessed  himself.  Admirers 
and  disciples  of  Wordsworth  have,  of  course,  held  these 
opinions  long  enough  ;  but  the  majority  among  the 
students  of  poetry  have  not  held  them,  and  the  object  of 
this  paper  is  to  show  that  there  is  reason  for  thinking  that 
we  are,  as  I  hava  said,  "  coming  round  "  to  a  temper  of 
mind  which  will  permit  of  a  liberal  and  just  appreciation 
of  Wordsworth's  merits. 

One  cannot  say  this  without  thinking  of  the  enormous 
fluctuations  in  criticism  which  have  taken  place  with 
regard  to  Wordsworth.  The  ebbing  and  flowing  of 
criticism,  the  retardation  and  the  bounding  forward,  the 
pause  and  the  reaction,  ever  changing,  but,  as  I  believe, 
ever,  on  the  whole,  moving  in  the  right  direction,  is  a 
subject  as  attractive  as  it  is  profitable.  It  may  not  be 
amiss,  therefore,  to  consider  to  some  extent  the  course 
of  criticism  with  regard  to  Wordsworth,  remembering 
that  a  similar  study  with  reference  to  any  of  our  great 
writers  would  be  equally  interesting. 

Wordsworth  was  born  in  1770.  His  first  publication 
was  a  thin  quarto  of  27  pages,  issued  in  1793,  under  the 
title  of  "  An  Evening  Walk,  &c."  In  the  same  year 
another  small  volume,  "  Descriptive  Sketches,"  appeared. 
These  attracted  but  little  attention.  In  1798  came  the 
first  edition  of  the  "Lyrical  Ballads."  This  was  noticed  in 
the  Monthly  Review  for  May,  1799.  This  journal  was 
started  in  1749,  and  actually  lived  on  until  1845.  It  is 
greatly  to  its  credit  that  it  should  have  reviewed  with  so 
much  fairness  and  insight  an  anonymous  volume  of  poems 
containing  undoubtedly  many  things  which  would  appear 
both  novel  and  extravagant  to  a  reviewer  of  that  period, 
especially  as  the  author  announced  his  book  as  an  experi- 
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merit,  undertaken  "cbiefly  with  a  view  to  ascertain  how 
far  the  language  of  conversation  in  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  of  society  is  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  poetic 
pleasure."  This  sentence  contained  the  substance  of  the 
subsequent  notorious  prefaces,  and  its  enunciation,  so  to 
speak,  threw  down  the  gage  of  battle.  The  reviewer,  while 
admitting  that  he  had  been  entertained  by  "  the  fancy, 
the  facility,  and,  in  general,  the  sentiments  of  the  poems," 
protested  against  regarding  them  as  poetry  of  a  class  to  be 
cultivated  at  the  expense  of  a  higher  species  of  versifica- 
tion. The  following  sentences  will  indicate  the  extent  of 
the  reviewer's  appreciation : — "  Beautiful  sentiments  from 
a  polished  mind."  "The  dialogue  is  ingenious  tnd 
natural."  "  Reflections  truly  piou-5  and  philosophical." 
"  The  reflections  of  no  common  mind ;  poetical,  beautiful, 
and  philosophical ;  but  somewhat  tinctured  with  gloomy, 
narrow,  and  unsociable  ideas  of  seclusion  from  the  com- 
merce of  the  world."  "  So  much  genius  and  originality 
are  discovered  in  this  publication,  that  we  wish  to  see 
another  from  the  same  hand,  written  on  more  elevated 
subjects  and  in  a  more  cheerful  disposition."  As  I  have 
said,  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads  "  were  published  anonymously, 
and  it  is  curious  that  among  them  four  poems  by  Coleridge 
were  included  without  any  acknowledgment  of  their  real 
authorship.  These  were :  "  The  Rime  of  the  Ancyent 
Mariners,"  "The  Foster  Mother's  Tale,"  "The  Night- 
ingale, a  conversational  poem,"  and  "  The  Dungeon."  On 
the  whole,  Coleridge's  contributions  were  less  favourably 
received  than  those  of  Wordsworth.  A  pregnant  instance 
of  that  mutation  in  criticism  of  which  I  have  spoken  is 
furnished  by  the  remarks  on  "The  Ancient  Mariner." 
Although  the  reviewer  admits  that  there  are  in  this  piece 
"  poetical  touches  of  an  exquisite  kind  " — and  by  such  an 
admission  he  gave  substantial  evidence  of  his  critical 
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perception,  he  speaks  of  it  as  "a  rhapsody  of  unintel- 
ligible wildness  and  incoherence,"  and  "as  the  strangest 
story  of  a  cock  and  bull  that  had  ever  been  seen  on 
paper."  Now,  if  we  turn  from  thi?,  which  is  the  first 
recorded  criticism  of  the  "Ancient  Mariner,"  to  the  last, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Saintsbury,  and 
which  reflects,  I  think,  quite  accurately  the  drift  of  culti- 
vated contemporary  opinion,  what  do  we  find  1  That  the 
"  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  "  was  the  birth  of  the  new 
poetry  in  England ;  that  this  poem,  with  three  others,  was 
sufficient  to  rank  their  author  among  the  very  greatest  of 
English  poets ;  that  it  is  not  possible  to  make  any  com- 
promise upon  this  point,  for  upon  it  turns  an  entire  theory 
and  system  of  poetical  criticism ;  that  there  had  been 
nothing  like  this  before ;  and  that  in  all  the  hundred 
years,  for  all  the  great  poetry  we  have  seen,  we  have  had 
nothing  so  new  as  it. 

To  return  to  Wordswonh.  The  Edinburgh  Review  was 
started  in  1802,  and  for  many  years  Francis  Jeffrey,  its 
editor,  continued  to  assail  Wordsworth  and  the  other 
members  of  what  he  miscalled  the  "  Lake  School  of 
Poetry "  with  shameless  vituperation  and  slanderous 
abuse.  The  attack  began  in  the  very  first  number,  in 
an  article  on  Southey's  "Thalaba,"  in  which  it  is  said 
that  the  strictures  made  upon  the  productions  of  the 
"school"  might  be  justified  by  examples  from  Words- 
worth even  more  pertinently  than  from  the  pages  of 
Southey.  In  1807  there  appeared  "Poems  in  two 
volumes.  By  Wm.  Wordsworth,  author  of  the  '  Lyrical 
Ballads.' "  In  the  same  year  the  Edinburgh  printed  a 
review  which  has  become  historical  as  a  specimen  of  the 
"  tomahawk ''  style  then  thought  to  be  justifiable.  The 
author,  it  was  said,  belonged  to  a  certain  brotherhood  of 
poets,  who  had  haunted  for  some  years  about  the  Lakes 
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of  Cumberland.  His  "Lyrical  Ballads"  were  unquestion- 
ably, and  even  deservedly,  popular.  They  were  original, 
pathetic,  and  indicative  of  virtue  and  amiability  in  spite 
of  their  vulgarity,  affectation,  and  silliness  ;  but  this  only 
made  it  the  more  necessary  that  they  should  be  stamped 
upon  as  alarming  innovations.  The  poems  are  then  dealt 
with  in  detail.  The  "Address  to  the  Daisy"  is  "flat, 
feeble,  and  affected";  "The  Redbreast  and  the  Butterfly" 
is  "downright  raving";  the  well-known  poem  about  the 
"Lesser  Celandine"  is  "namby-pamby;"  and  the  noble  " Ode 
to  Duty"  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  reviewer.  In 
a  passage  in  which  he  sets  down  his  own  condemnation,  he 
tells  us  that  he  cannot  understand  how  duty  can  be  said 
to  "keep  the  old  skies  fresh,  and  the  stars  from  wron^." 
The  stanza  in  the  poem  which  is  alluded  to  will  be  familiar 
to  all  lovers  of  tine  poetry  : — 

Flowrrs  laugh  before  thte  on  their  beds  ; 

And  fragrance  in  thy  footing  treads  ; 

Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong 

And  the  most  ancient  heavens  through  tbee  are  fresh  and  strong. 

"The  two  last  lines,"  says  the  reviewer,  "seem  to  be 
uttery  without  meaning."  Truly  we  may  say,  "Jeffrey, 
we  thank  thee  for  that  word."  Even  those  who  cannot 
appreciate  a  large  portion  of  Wordsworth  will  admit  that 
the  poem  entitled  "Resolution  and  Independence"  is  a 
fine  piece  of  work,  but  the  reviewer,  after  analysing  it, 
concludes  thus:  "We  defy  the  bitterest  enemy  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth  to  produce  anything  at  all  parallel  to  this 
from  any  collection  of  English  poetry,  or  even  from  the 
specimens  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Southey."  The  poems  on 
"Burns"  are  "miserable,"  and  "Yarrow  Unvisited "  is 
"tedious  and  affected."  Most  readers  find  delight  in 
"  The  Rainbow  "  poem !— 
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My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 

A  rainbow  in  the  sky ; 
So  was  it  when  my  life  began  ; 
So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man  ; 
So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old, 

Or  let  me  die. 

The  child  is  father  of  the  man  ; 
And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bouud  each  to  each  by  natural  piety. 

And  this  is  characterised,  in  irony,  as  an  "  ineffable  com- 
position." Finally,  and  most  astonishing  of  all,  the  great 
"  Ode  on  Immortality,"  unquestionably  the  finest  thing 
Wordsworth  ever  wrote,  and  admittedly  the  high-water 
mark  of  English  lyric  poetry,  is  stigmatised  thus — "  This 
is  beyond  all  doubt  the  most  illegible  and  unintelligible 
part  of  the  publication.  We  can  pretend  to  give  no 
analysis  or  explanation  of  it ;  our  readers  must  make  what 
they  can  of  the  following  extracts."  And  among  those 
extracts  is  this  passage : — 

Uphold  us,  cherish  us,  and  make 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  silence  ;  truths  that  wake, 

To  perish  never  ; 
Which  neither  listlessness,  nor  mad  endeavour, 

Nor  man  nor  boy, 
Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy, 
Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy  ! 

Heace  in  a  season  of  calm  weather, 

Though  inland  far  we  be, 
Our  souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 

Which  brought  us  hither, 
Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither, 
And  see  the  children  sport  upon  the  shore, 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore. 

The  article  concludes  with  the  following  piece  of 
pharisaic  impertinence: — "We  venture  to  hope  that  there 
is  now  an  end  to  this  folly ;  and  that,  like  other  follies, 
it  will  be  found  to  have  cured  itself  by  the  extravagancies 
resulting  from  its  unbridled  indulgence.  In  this  point 
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of  view,  the  publication  of  the  volumes  before  us  may 
ultimately  be  of  service  to  the  good  cause  of  literature. 
Many  a  generous  rebel,  it  is  said,  has  been  reclaimed  to 
his  allegiance  by  the  spectacle  of  lawless  outrage  and 
excess  presented  in  the  conduct  of  the  insurgents;  and 
\ve  think  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  lamentable 
consequences  which  have  resulted  from  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
open  violation  of  the  established  laws  of  poetry,  will  operate 
as  a  wholesome  warning  to  those  who  might  otherwise 
have  been  seduced  by  his  example,  and  be  the  means 
of  restoring  to  that  ancient  and  venerable  code  its  due 
honour  and  authority."  Surely  never  was  a  more  futile 
and  fatuous  judgment  ventured  upon  with  so  much  com- 
bined simplicity  and  arrogance.  My  contention  will  be 
strengthened  if  I  add  that  in  the  same  volume  of  the 
Review — Yol.  XI. — Lord  Byron  is  thus  dealt  with : — 
"  The  poetry  of  this  young  lord  belongs  to  the  class  which 
neither  gods  nor  men  are  said  to  permit.  Indeed,  we  do 
net  recollect  to  have  seen  a  quantity  of  verse  with  so  few 
deviations  in  either  direction  from  that  exact  standard. 
His  effusions  are  spread  over  a  dead  flat,  and  can  no  mere 
get  above  or  below  the  level,  than  if  they  were  so  much 
stagnant  water."  In  his  preface  to  the  "  Hours  of  Idle- 
ness," Byron  asks  that,  out  of  consideration  for  his  youth 
and  his  illness,  "  the  arm  of  censure  should  be  arrested." 
This  review,  usually  attributed  to  Henry  Brougham,  was 
the  heartless  reply  to  his  appeal.  Now,  as  no  two  publica- 
tions could  be  more  widely  apart  in  matter  as  well  as  in 
style  than  Wordsworth's  volumes  and  the  "  Hours  of  Idle- 
ness," it  is  clear  that  the  object  of  the  Edinburgh  was 
not  honest  criticism,  but  condemnation,  with  or  without 
reason.  In  1814  Wordsworth  published  the  "  Excursion," 
and  the  reviewer  who,  in  1807,  had  hoped  in  vain  that 
there  would  be  "an  end  of  this  folly/'  returns  to  the 
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charge  in  the  old  spirit,  having  learned  nothing  in  the 
interval.  The  first  words  are — "This  will  never  do;  the 
case  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  now  manifestly  hopeless ;  we 
give  him  up  as  altogether  incurable,  and  beyond  the 
power  of  criticism."  With  his  usual  blundering  incompe- 
tence, he  selects,  as  Coleridge  points  out  in  the  "  Bio- 
graphia  Literaria,"  for  his  example  of  "  downright  raving 
and  absolute  unintelligibility,"  a  passage  from  the  "  Excur- 
sion" which  is  certainly  one  of  those — perhaps  few  in 
number — about  the  grandeur  of  which  there  can  be  no 
disputation : — 

Such  was  the  boy — but  for  the  growing  youth 
What  soul  was  his,  when  from  the  naked  top 
Of  some  bold  headland  he  beheld  the  sun 
Rise  up,  and  bathe  the  world  in  light  ! 

He  looked — 

Ocean  and  earth,  the  solid  frame  of  earth, 
And  ocean's  liquid  mass,  in  gladness  lay 
Beneath  him  :  Far  and  wide  the  clouds  were  touched, 
And  in  their  bilent  faces  could  he  read 
Unutterable  love  !     Sound  needed  none, 
Nor  any  voice  of  joy  :  his  spirit  drank 
The  spectacle  !     Sensation,  soul,  and  form, 
All  melted  into  him.     They  swallowed  up 
His  animal  being :  in  them  did  he  live, 
And  by  them  did  he  live :  they  were  his  life. 

In  such  access  of  mind,  in  such  high  hour 
Of  visitation  from  the  living  God, 
Thought  was  not ;  in  enjoyment  it  expired. 
No  thanks  he  breathed,  he  proffered  no  request ; 
Rapt  into  still  communion  that  transcends 
The  imperfect  offices  of  prayer  and  praise, 
His  mind  was  a  thanksgiving  to  the  power 
That  made  him  ;  it  was  blessedness  and  love  ! 

"  Excursion  "  Book  I.     Lines  197 — 218. 

I  may  pause  to  remark  here  that  the  passage  just 
quoted  is  not  only,  as  I  have  said,  an  instance — a  perfect 
instance — of  real  poetic  elevation  and  grandeur,  and  of 
pure  poetry  resulting  from  a  supreme  impulse — an  impulse 
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of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  only  be  adequately  described 
as  an  inspiration ;  it  is  also  a  key  and  an  exposition ;  it 
unlocks  and  explains ;  it  takes  us  to  the  very  heart  of 
Wordsworth's  whole  position,  and  sets  forth  at  one  and 
the  same  time  the  secret  of  his  philosophy  and  the  theory 
of  his  verse.  In  1815  the  first  collected  edition  of  Words- 
worth appeared  in  two  volumes,  and  in  the  same  year 
came  "The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone."  I  have  not  met  with 
any  special  review  of  these  volumes  in  the  Edinburgh,  but 
in  1817,  in  a  notice  of  Coleridge's  "Literary  Life,"  Words- 
worth, though  not  savagely  attacked,  is  still  spoken  of 
with  disparagement.  His  sonnets  are  held  to  be  inferior 
to  Warton's,  and  on  the  question  of  his  claim  to  originality 
as  a  poet,  it  is  said  that  "  there  is  nothing  peculiar  about 
him ;  and  that  his  poetry,  in  so  far  as  it  is  good  for  any- 
thing at  all,  is  just  like  any  other  good  poetry."  In  this 
same  year  (1817)  Blackwood's  Magazine  was  founded,  and 
in  1818,  in  an  article  in  the  new  journal  on  "  The  Lake 
School  of  Poets,"  the  tide  begins  to  turn.  Wordsworth  is 
still  spoken  of  with  caution — he  is  too  contemplative,  his 
notions  are  Braminical,  he  is  averse  to  active  life,  he  is 
deficient  in  strength  and  vividness  of  diction ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  is  very  favourably  compared  with  Milton. 
"  His  mind,"  it  is  said,  "is  turned  to  nature  almost  with  a 
feeling  of  religious  obligation";  his  poetry  has  an  air  of 
"joyfulness  and  sunshine";  his  sonnets  are  "pregnant 
with  feeling  and  reflection,"  and  why  they  should  not  have 
been  more  generally  known  is  said  to  be  a  problem  difficult 
of  solution.  Of  course,  it  may  be  urged  that  the  opinions 
of  reviewers  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  opinions  of 
the  public,  and  this  is  quite  true ;  but,  in  the  case  of 
Wordsworth,  I  think  they  fairly  coincide.  There  were,  no 
doubt,  always  a  few  who  recognised  what  he  was  and  what 
he  would  ultimately  become,  but  the  public  neither  bought 
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his  poems  nor  read  them.  Speaking  probably  of  this  early 
period,  he  once  said  to  Arnold,  "  that  for  he  knew  not 
how  many  years,  his  poetry  had  never  brought  him  in 
enough  to  buy  his  shoe-strings."  With  the  Blackwood 
article,  then,  the  change  may  be  said  to  have  begun,  and 
we  may  safely  set  down  the  year  1818  as  the  date  at 
which,  not  popularity,  but  a  just  appreciation  was  first 
accorded  to  him.  After  1818  he  published  in  verse  little 
that  was  of  importance,  except  his  various  series  of  sonnets 
and  "  The  Prelude,"  but  new  editions  of  separate  poems, 
collected  editions,  and  selections  became  pretty  frequent ; 
and  in  1834  the  change  which  had  taken  place  was 
indicated  and  endorsed  by  an  important  article  in  the 
Quarterly  Revieiv.  It  was  there  said  that  the  poems 
had  made  a  rapid  advance  to  popularity — more  especially 
in  the  last  ten  years ;  that  it  was  edifying  to  observe  the 
manner  in  which  the  great  poet  had  risen  into  fame, 
whilst  the  small  critics  had  dwindled  into  insignificance, 
and  would  now  be  glad  to  have  it  supposed  that  they 
knew  all  the  while  that  they  were  assailing  a  great  man ; 
but  that  ridicule  being  their  high  vocation  they  made  it  a 
point  to  laugh  at  everything  so  long  as  they  could  get  the 
world  to  laugh  \vith  them.  The  review  concludes  with 
words  which  are  as  just  as  they  are  eulogistic,  and  which 
show  how  great  had  been  the  change  wrought  in  twenty 
years.  "  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry  is  endowed  with  a 
beauty  which  does  not,  like  the  toys  and  gauds  of 
meretricious  verse,  grow  dim  to  the  eyes  of  age;  but 
such  as  it  is  to  us  in  our  youth  it  remains,  whilst  life 
and  intelligence  remain,  extending  its  influence  in  pro- 
portion as  we  advance  in  years,  and  seek  to  substitute  for 
naturally  declining  excitabilities,  the  sense  of  dignity  and 
power,  of  solid  intellectual  aggrandisement  and  moral 
purification." 
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Iii  the  following  year— 1835 — a  review  appeared  in 
Blackwood  which  was  as  confident  in  its  tone  of  eulogy  as 
the  1818  article  had  been  cautious  and  tentative.  Words- 
worth had  now  reached  a  high  level  of  influence  and  popu- 
larity. Arnold  considered  that  he  stood  higher  in  the 
decade  between  1830  and  1840  than  at  any  other  time. 
It  would  probably  be  correct  to  say  that  after  that, 
although  there  was  no  change  in  critical  opinion — what 
had  been  said  could  hardly  be  unsaid — his  readers  began 
to  diminish,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  great  popularity 
of  Tennyson  after  1842.  Arnold  reported  Lord  Macaulay 
as  saying,  after  Wordsworth's  death,  in  1852,  that  more 
money  could  have  been  raised  to  found  a  memorial  ten 
years  earlier  at  Cambridge  than  was  then  obtained  all 
through  the  country.  We  have  here,  therefore,  to  record, 
in  our  attempt  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  bard,  an  ebb- 
ing of  the  tide  ;  and  this,  in  our  opinion,  continued  until 

1879,  when    Arnold's    weighty    }reface     and   judicious 
"Selection"  were  published,  this  being  followed,  about 

1880,  by   the  foundation   of    the    Wordsworth    Society. 
Since  that  time  Wordsworth  has  been  slowly,  but  surely, 
recovering  his  position.     What  that  position  is  has  been 
recently  stated  with  moderation  and  judgment  by  a  con- 
temporary critic  whose    competency  few  will  deny — Mr. 
George  Saintsbury.     His  statement,  summarised,  amounts 
to  this — Never  for  the  last  thirty  years  has  there  been  any 
dispute  among   Englishmen   whose    opinion    was    worth 
taking,  and  who  cared  for  poetry  at  all,  on  the  general 
merits  of  Wordsworth.     But  this  agreement  is  compatible 
with   a   vast   amount  of  disagreement   in    detail.     It   is 
nearly  impossible  to  be  duller  than  Wordsworth  at  his 
dullest.     The  summits  of  his  poetry  are  the  "  Lines  written 
at   Tintern   Abbey "    and   the    "  Ode    on    Intimations   of 
Immortality" — poems  of  such  astonishing  magnificence, 
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that  it  is  only  more  astonishing  that  any  one  should  have 
read  them  and  failed  to  see  what  a  poet  had  come  before 
the  world — one  of  the  greatest  of  English  poets,  and  one 
whose  influence  in  making  other  poets  has  been  second 
hardly  to  that  of  Spenser,  of  Keats,  or  of  Coleridge. 
Taking  this  verdict  along  with  the  passages  previously 
quoted  from  Arnold,  we  arrive,  I  think,  at  a  perfectly  fair 
estimate,  one  in  which,  at  any  rate,  I  entirely  concur,  and 
which  I  have  given  in  the  words  of  others  rather  than  in 
my  own,  only  because  I  hoped  that  in  that  form  they 
might  be  more  convincing. 

I  now  propose  to  consider  some  of  those  additions  to 
Wordsworth  literature  which  were  alluded  to  at  the 
opening  of  the  paper.  And,  first,  there  is  a  word  or  two 
to  be  said  about  the  Continent. 

In  1879  Arnold  wrote  : — "  On  the  Continent  Wordsworth 
is  almost  unknown."  There  are  indications  that  that  is 
not  so  to-day.  To  a  recent  number  of  Cosmopolis,  Alois 
Brandl,  the  Professor  of  English  at  Strasburg,  contributes 
an  article  on  "  Byron  and  Wordsworth,"  which  not  only 
shows  his  own  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  Wordsworth, 
but  expresses  a  belief  that  the  Germans  will  soon  include 
him  among  their  favourite  poets.  Already,  it  seems,  a 
biography  of  Wordsworth,  and  translations  from  his  poems 
have  been  published  by  Mrs.  Gothein,  and  this,  it  is  said, 
has  done  much  to  convert  her  countrymen.  In  France, 
too,  where  Wordsworth  is  better  known  than  in  Germany, 
an  important  book  has  recently  appeared  on  "  The  Youth 
of  Wordsworth,"  by  Emile  Legouis,  together  with  a  volume 
of  translations  in  French  verse  by  the  same  writer. 

Turning  to  English  books,  I  notice  first  a  memoir  of 
Dorothy  Wordsworth,  by  Edmund  Lee.*  Mr.  Lee  calls  his 

*  "  Dorothy  Wordsworth  ;  The  Story  of  a  Sister's  Love."  By  Edmund  Lee.  New 
edition.  1894. 
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volume   "  The   Story  of  a  Sister's  Love,"  and   the   title 
adequately  describes  its  character. 

The  biographies  of  many  women  have  been  given  to  us 
of  late  years  which  are  much  less  worth  having  than  that 
of  Dorothy  Wordsworth  ;  and  even  in  the  realm  of  fiction 
there  are  few  stories  more  really  pathetic  than  this  one, 
which  tells  of  the  singularly  unselfish  and  absorbing  love 
of  a  sister  for  her  brother.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that 
Wordsworth  returned  the  large  gift  of  affection  which  was 
offered  to  him,  and  that  he  generously  recognised  not  only 
his  sister's  devotion,  but  the  great  intellectual  influence 
which  she  had  always  exercised  upon  him.  In  1837  he 
wrote — "Coleridge  and  my  beloved  sister  are  the  two 
beings  to  whom  my  intellect  is  most  indebted."  It  is 
quite  clear,  indeed,  that  she  not  only  gave  him  the  sym- 
pathy which  was  needed  to  draw  out  the  best  work  of  his 
genius,  but  that  she  also  stimulated  him  by  fertile  sugges- 
tions, and  inspired  him  even  by  the  touch  of  her  own  fine 
imagination.  A  well-known  writer,  already  quoted  in 
this  paper,  described  her  as  "a  woman  of  a  million." 
"  Her  journals,"  it  has  been  said,  "  are  Wordsworth  in 
prose,  just  as  his  poems  are  Dorothy  in  verse. '  Of  the 
truth  of  this  Mr.  Lee's  volume  furnishes  incidentally  many 
proofs.  Every  student  of  Wordsworth  knows  the  sister's 
prose  version  of  the  Vision  of  Daffodils.  Not  so  well 
known  are  the  felicitous  words  in  which  she  gives  a  rough 
draft,  so  to  speak,  of  the  noble  sonnet  on  "  Westminster 
Bridge."  The  entry  in  the  sister's  diary  is  as  follows  :— 
"  Left  London  between  five  and  six  o'clock  of  the  morning 
outside  the  Dover  coach.  A  beautiful  morning.  The 
city,  St.  Paul's,  with  the  river — a  multitude  of  little  boats 
— made  a  beautiful  sight  as  we  crossed  Westminster 
Bridge  ;  the  houses  not  overhung  by  their  clouds  of 
smoke,  and  were  hung  out  endlessly  ;  yet  the  sun  shone 
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so  brightly,  with  such  a  pure  light,  that  there  was  some- 
thing like  the  purity  of  one  of  Nature's  own  grand  spec- 
tacles." 

Mrs.  Quillinan's  "Residence  in  Portugal"*  is  a  kindred 
book   to   the   one  just   noticed.       The   Dorothy  Words- 
worth   who    wrote    the    Portuguese    Journal,   and    who 
was  known  as  "  Dora,"  to  distinguish  her  from  Words- 
worth's   famous    sister,    was    the    second    child    of    the 
poet.     In  mature  life  she  married  Edward  Quillinan,  an 
accomplished  scholar  and  a  writer  of  verse,  who  lived  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rydal.     In  the  "  Triad,"  and  many 
other  poems.  Wordsworth  describes  or  alludes  to  her  in  a 
manner  which  shows  that  the  father's  affection  was  even 
passionate — •" passionately  jealous"  is  Sir  Henry  Taylor's 
phrase  with  regard  to  it.     Mr.  Lee's  brief,  but  sufficient, 
memoir  sets  forth  a  story  of  real  pathos — the  strong  and 
obstinate  old  man's  clinging  love,   the  daughter's  long- 
deferred  marriage,  her  death  five  years  subsequently,  her 
father's  death  three  years  later,  and  that  of  her  husband 
in  one  year  more.     When   Wordsworth  was  dying   the 
announcement  of  his  approaching  end  was  conveyed  to 
him  in  the  words — "  William,  you  are  going  to  Dora." 
Father  and  daughter  and  husband  all  lie  together  in  that 
sacred  corner  of  Grasmere  churchyard  to  which  so  many 
pilgrims  find  their  way.     The  "  Journal "  was  originally 
published  anonymously  in   1847,  and  the  dedication  to 
that  first  edition  shows  that  it  was  written  primarily  for 
her  father  and  mother.     It  is  by  no  means  an  uninterest- 
ing book.     The  style  is  eminently  clear,  and  is  not  unfre- 
quently  embellished  with  a  sprightly  humour  which  can 
hardly  be  called  hereditary ;  but,  although  it  is  curious  to 
note  ho\v  little  changed  after  fifty  years  are  some  of  the 

*  "The  Journal  of  a  Few  Months'  Residence  in  Portugal."     By  Dora  Wordsworth 
Mrs.  Quillinan).    Edited,  with  Memoir,  by  Edmund  Lee.     1895. 
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places  visited,  such  as  Granada  and  the  Alhambra,  its 
republication  at  this  date  can  only  be  justified  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  a  contribution  to  "  Wordsworth  litera- 
ture." In  this  sense  the  book  is  welcome,  and  Words- 
worthians  will  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Lee  for  his  memoir  and 
his  careful  editing.  Naturally  we  compare  the  "  Journal " 
with  the  similar  work  executed  by  the  elder  Dorothy.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  there  is  the  same  constant  felicity  of 
diction  and  of  poetic  suggestiveness,  but  there  are  passages 
here  and  there  which  seem  intended  for,  and  would  not 
have  been  unworthy  of,  transmutation  into  verse. 

Canon  Rawnsley's  vo'ume  on  the  English  Lakes*  may 
also  be  regarded  as  in  great  part  illustrative  of  Words- 
worth, and  as  a  proof  of  his  increasing  popularity. 
More  than  forty  years  ago  a  volume  was  issued  by 
Charles  Mackay  on  "  The  Scenery  and  Poetry  of  the 
English  Lakes,"  and  many  writers  have  since  gleaned 
in  the  same  field.  By  none  of  them,  however,  has 
the  matter  been  dealt  with  in  the  same  thorough 
and  comprehensive  manner  as  in  this  volume.  Mr. 
Rawnsley  has  penetrated  every  nook,  and  left  no 
stone  unturned.  The  first  volume  deals  generally  with 
Cumberland,  the  Keswick  neighbourhood,  and  with 
Southey ;  the  second  takes  up  Westmorland,  Winder- 
mere,  and  the  haunts  of  Wordsworth,  and  is  full  of  inte- 
resting information  as  to  his  life,  his  friends,  and  his 
poems.  Mr.  Rawns'ey's  reports  of  what  the  yeomen  and 
peasants  thought  of  Wordsworth  are  most  amusing.  It 
was  the  Stamp  Master  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  whom  they 
knew,  and  not  the  poet.  One  of  them  who  had  been 
attracted  to  a  political  meeting  at  Appleby  by  the 
announcement  that  the  Poet  Laureate  would  be  present, 

*  "  Literary  Associations  of  the  English  Lakes."  By  Rev.  H.  D.  Rawnaley.  2  vols. 
1894. 
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was  heard  to  say,  as  he  left  the  meeting  in  high  dudgeon : 
"  Schaff  on  it,  it's  nobbut  old  Wudsworth  o'  Rydal  efter 


aw. 


In  recalling  the  various  forms  in  which  the  poems  of 
Wordsworth  have  been  presented,  we  find  at  one  end  of 
the  scale  the  expensive  and  truly  monumental  edition,  in 
eight  volumes,  edited  by  Professor  Knight,  the  publication 
of  which  was  begun  in  1882  and  completed  in  1886,  and 
at  the  other  the  "  Selected  Poems,"  issued  by  Mr.  Stead, 
in  two  parts,  last  year,  at  a  penny  each.  Between  these 
two  a  bibliography  of  Wordsworth  would  probably  present 
some  fifty  or  sixty  issues,  collective  and  otherwise,  in 
addition  to  many  cheap  and  uncopyright  editions.  For 
the  library  Professor  Knight's  edition  will  probably  hold 
its  place,  and  for  those  who  want  a  "  Selection "  nothing 
can  be  better  than  the  "  Golden  Treasury "  volume, 
edited  by  Matthew  Arnold  in  1879,  or  the  "Selections 
from  Wordsworth,"  made  by  members  of  the  Wordsworth 
Society  in  1888.  For  the  student  of  Wordsworth,  however, 
who  wants  a  complete  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  handy  and 
inexpensive  edition,  there  are  the  "  Poetical  Works,"  with 
an  introduction  by  Mr.  John  Morley,  published  also  in 
1888,  and  the  present  volume,*  which  is  to  be  known  as 
the  "  Oxford  Edition."  These  two  books  are  very  similar 
in  scope  and  in  size,  each  of  them  extending  to  nearly  one 
thousand  pages,  and  both  are  deserving  of  the  highest 
praise  for  completeness  and  for  careful  editing.  Indeed, 
until  the  latter  volume  made  its  appearance  in  1895,  it 
might  have  been  safely  said  that  no  single -volume 
'•Wordsworth"  was  at  all  comparable  to  that  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  John  Morley.  At  first  sight  the  "  Oxford 
Edition "  strikes  one  as  an  unnecessary  duplication, 


''"The  Poetical  Works  of  William  Wordsworth.     With  Introduction  and  Notes.1 
Edited  by  Thomas  Hutchinson,  M.A.    Oxford  Edition.    900  pp.    1S96. 
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but  on  closer  scrutiny  it  becomes  apparent  that  it  has 
characteristics  of  its  own,  though  with  regard  to  some  of 
them  readers  may  differ.  These  distinguishing  features 
may  be  briefly  indicated.  The  new  volume  is  somewhat 
less  bulky  than  its  predecessor,  being  printed  upon  thinner 
paper.  A  very  complete  and  chronological  table  of  the 
life  of  Wordsworth  is  given,  rendering  it  unnecessary  to 
cumber  the  pages  with  biographical  notes,  the  editor's 
object  being,  as  he  says,  "  to  provide  the  public,  not  with 
notes  or  commentary,  but  with  a  thoroughly  sound, 
complete,  and  legible  text."  On  the  other  hand,  the 
reader  will  miss  the  excellent  bibliography  which  is  given 
in  the  "  Morley  "  volume,  and  which  was  compiled  by  Mr. 
J.  R.  Tutin.  The  arrangement  of  the  poems  is  not 
chronological,  but  is  that  which,  being  based  upon  style 
and  subject,  was  adopted  by  Wordsworth  in  1815,  and 
adhered  to  by  himself  through  the  whole  of  his  life,  in 
spite  of  much  critical  opposition.  The  dates  of  composi- 
tion and  publication,  so  far  as  ascertainable,  are,  however, 
prefixed  to  each  poem.  The  lines  of  the  short  poems,  as 
well  as  of  the  longer  ones,  are  all  numbered.  This  is  an 
excellent  plan,  and  will  greatly  facilitate  study  and 
reference. 

The  "Oxford  Edition"  is  also,  in  the  fullest  sense, 
inclusive.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  every  known  piece  of 
Wordsworth's  verse  will,  with  a  single  exception,  be  found 
in  this  volume.  To  this  inclusive  plan  many  will  object ; 
but  I  think  the  editor's  decision  was  a  wise  one.  If  we 
are  to  have  a  "  collected  "  edition  at  all,  it  is  better  that  it 
should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  exhaustive.  When  a  poet's 
fame  and  position  have  been  so  far  fixed  as  is  the  case 
with  Wordsworth,  it  can  do  no  harm  to  let  the  student  see 
his  slightest  and  most  inferior  work ;  for,  undoubtedly,  a 
right  critical  estimate  will  be  helped,  and  not  retarded,  by 
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such  complete  presentation  of  material.  As  an  instance 
of  this  completeness,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  sonnet  is 
included — 

She  wept.     Life's  purple  tide  began  to  flow, 

which  was  published  by  Wordsworth  in  the  European 
Magazine  so  early  as  1787.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  does 
not  appear  in  any  other  edition.  Professor  Knight  says 
that  he  had  seen  the  sonnet,  but  did  not  think  it  desirable 
to  include  it.  Of  the  poems  printed  in  this  volume,  and 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  last  edition  issued  during 
the  poet's  lifetime,  that  of  1849-50,  I  find  ten  which 
are  not  in  "  Morley,"  and  seven  which  are  not  in  Professor 
Knight's  edition.  A  few  emendations  have  been  made  by 
Mr.  Hutchinson.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned,  as 
interesting,  the  restoration  of  what  is  practically  a  new 
stanza  in  the  "  Ode  to  Duty,"  as  it  never  appeared  in  any 
edition  except  that  of  1807  ;  the  similar  restoration  of  the 
opening  lines  of  "  Dion,"  which  are  given  by  Arnold  in  his 
"  Selections,"  but  which  are  not  in  "  Morley " ;  and  the 
correction  of  a  curious  mistake  in  a  line  of  Wordsworth's 
rendering  of  "  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  from  Chaucer.  In 
every  edition  of  the  poems  this  line  has  been  printed — 

With  a  soft  night  voice,  he  of  his  lady  dear, 

which  is  neither  sense  nor  metre.  The  line,  as  it  originally 
appeared  in  the  volume  of  "Modernisations"  from  Chaucer, 
ran  correctly — 

With  a  soft  voice,  he  of  his  lady  dear. 

The  one  omission  alluded  to  is  an  unfortunate  one, 
but  was,  I  suppose,  for  reasons  connected  with  copy- 
right, unavoidable.  The  poem  of  "  The  Recluse,"  which 
is  given  in  full  in  the  "Morley"  edition,  is  not  included  in 
the  "  Oxford  "  volume,  and  the  closing  lines  of  that  poem, 
which  are  among  the  noblest  Wordsworth  ever  wrote — 

On  Man,  on  Nature,  aid  on  Human  Life — 
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are  not  to  be  found  where  they  might  be  placed,  among 
the  poeoas,  but  only  where  many  will  fail  to  find  them,  in 
the  Preface  to  "The  Excursion." 

The  clearest  proof,  however,  of  an  increasing  interest  in 
Wordsworth  is  found  in  the  publication,  which  is  now  pro- 
ceeding, of  an  entirely  new  edition  of  his  works  (including 
his  prose),  which  is  to  extend  to  no  less  than  sixteen 
volumes.*  Such  editions  are  not  sent  forth  by  ex- 
perienced publishers  unless  there  is  a  demand  for 
them.  Although  not  final — the  editor  himself  does  not 
affect  to  think  it  such — it  is  the  most  complete  presenta- 
tion of  the  poet  which  has  yet  been  given  to  the  world. 
Of  the  sixteen  volumes,  eight  are  to  be  devoted  to  the 
poems,  two  to  the  prose  works,  two  to  the  journals,  three 
to  the  correspondence,  and  one  to  a  new  and  compressed 
Life.  Twelve  distinct  portraits  of  the  poet  are  promised, 
and  each  volume  is  to  be  enriched  by  an  etched  vignette 
of  some  locality  connected  with  his  life.  If  all  the  promises 
of  the  preface  are  fulfilled  this  edition  will  be,  indeed,  a 
monument  of  infinite  labour,  and  a  storehouse  of  all  that 
is  necessary  for  the  study  of  the  poet. 

Professor  Knight's  Library  Edition  of  1882-86,  as  is  well 
known,  was  always  a  capital  hunting-ground  for  those  critics 
who  delight  in  nothing  so  much  as  the  unearthing  of  errata. 
Sport  of  this  kind  may  undoubtedly  be  found  in  this  new 
edition,  but  it  is  a  great  improvement  upon  its  predecessors, 
and  the  lapses  are  not  more  than  one  may  naturally  expect  • 
to  find  among  a  mass  of  material  so  vast  and  complicated. 
Though  retaining  many  of  the  features  of  the  older  edition, 
it  is  not  simply  a  reproduction.  An  immense  number  of 
additional  notes  have  been  furnished,  changes  of  text  have 


*  •'  The  Poetical  Works  of  William  Wordsworth."      Edited  by  William  Knight.      8 
volumes.    1896. 
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been  revised,  and  many  new  readings  have  been  inserted. 
After  much  consideration,  the  editor  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  best  to  retain  the  chronological  order  of 
the  poems,  although  fresh  evidence  has  altered  the  position 
of  some  of  them. 

This  matter  of  arrangement  is  a  vexed  question.  For 
myself  I  should  have  preferred  the  retention  of  Words- 
worth's own  order,  combined  with  as  much  accuracy  as  to 
the  dates  of  composition  of  the  several  poems  as  it  is  possible 
to  achieve.  Wordsworth  wished  his  poems  to  be  read  in  a 
certain  sequence,  and  under  the  light  of  certain  associa- 
tions. That  wish,  I  think,  should  be  respected.  I  admit 
all  that  can  be  urged  in  favour  of  absolute  chronological 
order,  but,  on  the  whole,  I  believe  the  student  will  come 
nearer  to  the  mind  of  the  poet  by  taking  the  poems  as  he 
designed  they  should  be  taken,  and  by  drawing  his  own 
conclusions  at  the  same  time  from  the  chronology.  That 
both  methods  cannot  be  pursued  in  the  same  edition  is 
obvious. 

The  only  question,  therefore,  is,  from  which  will  the 
reader  reap  the  greater  advantage  ?  If  the  chronological 
method  be  adopted,  the  order  by  subject  is  lost  entirely. 
If  the  latter  be  taken  as  paramount,  the  guidance  afforded 
by  the  chronology  does  not  wholly  disappear.  After  all, 
Professor  Knight  has  found  it  impossible  to  adhere 
throughout  to  the  chronological  order.  The  position  given 
to  the  great  "Ode  on  Immortality"  is  one  instance  of  this. 
In  endeavouring  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  present 
edition,  we  are  inevitably  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  impossible  to  have  everything.  No  single  edition  can 
give  us  all  that  we  desire.  For  delectation  we  want  the 
poems  of  Wordsworth  printed  in  his  own  order,  upon 
pages  unencumbered  by  note  or  comment,  or  various 
readings,  or  parallel  passages;  for  study  and  the  full 
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understanding  of  the  poet  we  need  exactly  what  Professor 
Knight  is  giving  us  in  this  wonderfully  complete,  exhaus- 
tive, and  laborious  edition.  It  may  certainly  now  be  said 
that  no  English  poet,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Keats,  has  received 
more  careful  editing  or  more  thorough  elucidation  than 
Wordsworth.  In  one  form  or  other,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
nn  ever-increasing  body  of  readers  will  find  that  which 
was  never  more  needed  than  now,  in  "  Europe's  latter 
hour,"  the  peculiar  anodyne  of  "  healing "  which  Words- 
worth has  it  in  him  to  bestow. 


THE    GAUNTLET. 
Hartington   Church,  June   20th,  1896. 

BY   ALFRED    EDMESTON.. 
I. 

TNERT,  rust-cankered,  'gainst  the  chancel  wall, 

-L     A  knightly  gauntlet  hangs,  at  rest  at  last ; 
No  more  in  gage  of  battle  to  be  cast 

With  clattering  fury  down,  in  list  or  hall. 

No  more  the  lance  shall  feel  thy  grip  of  power, 
What  time  the  clarion  call  to  arms  did  ring, 
Enkindling  valorous  hearts,  shrill  echoing 

From  tower  to  gloomy  keep,  from  keep  to  tower. 

Yet  hath  thine  aspect  much  reproof  for  me, 

Thus  idly  gazing,  on  an  idle  day  ; 
How  many  conflicts  shirked,  how  oft  to  blame 
For  lance  uncouched  when  lance  in  rest  should  be, 

Or  sword  half-drawn,  not  scabbard  flung  away ' 
Mute  thy  rebuke,  and  mute  I  turn  in  shame. 

II. 
High  on  the  chancel  wall  the  gauntlet  hangs, 

Inert,  rust-cankered,  ne'er  again  to  clasp 

The  hand  of  brother  knight  in  friendly  grasp ; 
Nor  yet,  as  blessed  guerdon  for  the  pangs 
Of  wounds,  in  war  or  tourney  earned,  to  raise 

Dulcinea's  hand  to  lips  aglow  with  love ; 

Nor  thrill  as  her  responsive  fingers  prove 
Thy  valour  matched  by  her  surpassing  grace. 
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No  more  than  this  ?     Ah !  sad  insistent  thought  t 
Dogging  our  lingering  footsteps  to  the  end. 

No  more  than  this  !  for  all  these  actions  brave 

The  sweets  of  friendship,  love  so  hardly  bought, 
All  buried  lie,  with  foeman,  lover,  friend — 

Sleep  unremembered  in  some  nameless  grave. 

III. 

Poor,  empty,  mailed  glove  that  now  doth  rest 
And  slowly  rust  within  this  hallowed  fane, 
Thou  hast  no  message  then  to  assuage  the  pain 

Of  our  earth-trammelled  souls,  and  care-opprest  ? 

Grimly  thou  pointest  downward  to  that  dust 
Of  which  both  thou  and  I  most  surely  are, 
To  which  all  mortal  flesh  must  surely  fare  ; 

Grimly  thou  whisperest,  "  What  must  be,  must !  " 

Yet  doth  another  hand  as  often  here 

Point  ever  upward,  to  the  larger  hope 

That  bids  us  hold  our  souls  but  patiently, 

With  quiet  minds,  till  in  some  higher  sphere 
Th'  enlarged  spirit  shall  have  freer  scope, 

And  mortal  merge  in  immortality. 
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BY  THOMAS  KAY. 

Now  placed  in  order  on  our  banks,  we  sweep 
The  sea's  smooth  face  and  cleave  the  hoary  deep  ; 
With  heavy  hearts  we  labour  through  the  tide, 
To  coasts  unknown  and  oceans  yet  untried. 
The  land  of  Cyclops  first,  a  savage  kind 
Nor  tamed  by  manners  nor  by  laws  confin'd  ; 
Untaught  to  plant,  to  turn  the  glebe  and  sow, 
They  all  their  products  to  free  nature  owe  ; 
The  soil  untill'd,  a  ready  harvest  yields, 
And  wheat  and  barley  fill  the  golden  fields  : 
Spontaneous  wines  from  weighty  clusters  pour 
And  Jove  descends  on  each  prolific  shore  ; 
By  these  no  statutes  and  no  rights  are  known, 
No  council  held,  no  monarch  fills  the  throne  : 
But  high  on  hills  or  airy  cliffs  they  dwell, 
Or  deep  in  caves  whose  entrance  leads  to  hell. 

POPE'S  "  Odyssey." 

ICILY,  anciently  called  Trinacria, 
is  the  wonderland  of  ancient 
story.  It  is  the  "  blameless 
island  of  the  Sun-god,"  where 
Ulysses,  forewarned,  met  such 
dire  disasters  through  the 
slaughtering  of  the  sacred  oxen  by  his  companions. 
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As  far  as  can  be  judged,  the  famous  voyage  of  Ulysses 
was  the  circumnavigation  of  this  island  before  his  return 
to  the  beloved  Ithaca.  He  had  run  away  from  Lotophagi, 
an  island  supposed  to  be  near  the  coast  of  Tunisia, 
inhabited  by  a  people  "  who  eat  flowers  as  food,"  which 
having  once  tasted  they  forget  all  else,  and  become  too 
enervated  "for  care  to  harass  or  duty  to  compel."* 
Ulysses  came  to  this  land  of  the  Cyclops,  the  scene  of 
the  story  of  Polyphemus,  the  one-eyed  giant,  who  lived 
in  a  cave,  and  ate  up  Ulysses'  companions  as  one  eats 
prawns.  The  rocks  which  he  threw  after  the  retreating 
heroes  are  shown  off  the  coast,  and  are  still  known  as  the 
Scogli  de  Cyclopi. 


SCOGLI    DE    CYCLOPI    ACIREALE. 

Ulysses  was  the  precursor  of  those  knights-errant  whom 
Cervantes  satirised,  but  he  was  a  knight  of  the  woeful 
countenance,  who  had  to  endure  manifold  adventures 
and  sufferings,  because  he  had  interfered  with  the  course 
of  love,  in  rescuing  the  fair  Helen  and  in  besieging  Troy ; 
for  Helen  does  not  seem  to  have  been  unhappy  at  the  court 
of  Priam  with  Paris,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  wanted 
Greek  interference.  And  so  punishment  came  upon 
Ulysses,  some  of  which  he  endured  in  that  terrible 

*  In  all  probability  this  is  an  allusion  to  the  use  of  Keef  or  Haschish  (Cannabis 
Indica  or  Indian  hemp),  still  commonly  used  in  North  Africa. 
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battling  of  his  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  in  these 
straits  through  which  we  pass  on  our  way  to  Taormina. 

A  very  lively  imagination  must  that  have  been  which 
created  the  cloudcapped  mountain  of  smooth  rock  in 
whose  cave  abides  Scylla,  of  the  twelve  slender  feet  and 
six  long  necks,  and  terrific  head  with  three  rows  of 
close-set  teeth,  while  opposite  to  her  is  the  dread 
whirlpool  of  Charybdis,  who  sucks  in  the  sea  and  expels 
it  thrice  a  day. 

One  looks  in  vain  for  these  direful  terrors.  The  moun- 
tain has  dwindled  to  a  sandhill,  and  the  whirlpool  has 
become  a  soothing  current,  whereon  the  modern  traveller 
glides  smoothly  in  a  well-appointed  steamship. 

The  peak  of  snow-capp'd  Etna  soars  more  than  ten 
thousand  feet  above  us  in  the  pellucid  sky.  Reggio  lies 
to  the  left  of  an  amethystine  sea,  and  Messina  to  the  right 
upon  the  Isle  of  Trinacria. 

This  is  the  land  of  which  Circe  spoke  to  Ulysses,  and 
said  :  "  Thou  shalt  come  to  Trinacria,  where  there  are  fed 
many  oxen  and  fat  sheep,  belonging  to  Phoebus,  but  there 
is  no  increasing  them,  nor  do  they  ever  perish ;  but  god- 
desses are  their  shepherdesses — the  fair-haired  nymphs 
Phaethusa  and  Lampetie,  whom  divine  Neaera  bore  to  the 
Sun  who  journeys  above.  These  guard  their  father's 
sheep  and  his  crooked-horned  oxen."  When  we  have 
landed  at  Messina  we  are  in  the  home  and  at  the  fount  of 
Mythology. 

Phoebus,  who  drives  the  sun  chariot  through  the 
heavens,  had  another  concubine  named  Clymene,  one  of 
the  daughters  of  the  ocean.  She  was  the  mother  of 
Phaethon,  and,  as  he  nearly  brought  about  the  conflagration 
of  our  globe,  and  as  the  tears  of  his  sisters  caused  the 
discovery  of  one  of  the  most  wonderful  of  recent  sciences, 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  tell  the  tale  thereof. 
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HE    STORY     OF     PHAETHON     AND 
THE    BIRTH    OF    AMBER. 

Phaethon  was  a  very  handsome  boy, 
spoiled  by  his  mother  and  made  much 
of  by  Venus,  the  Queen  of  Love.  The 
latter  esteemed  him  so  highly  that  it 
is  said  she  gave  him  charge  of  one  of 
her  temples.  It  cannot  be  wondered, 
therefore,  that  he  was  a  braggart,  and  as  vain  as  the  women 
who  fooled  him.  Phaethon  boasted  one  day  to  his  friend 
Epaphus,  a  descendant  of  the  great  Jove  himself,  of  his 
own  descent  from  Phoebus,  the  Sun-god.  Epaphus  observed 
to  him  that  he  was  a  wise  man  if  he  knew  his  own  father 
upon  the  unsupported  evidence  of  his  mother,  who  at  that 
time  happened  to  be  living  as  the  wife  of  Merops,  the 
Ethiopian  King.  Phaethon,  ashamed,  went  and  inter- 
viewed his  mother  upon  the  subject. 

Clymene,  entreated  by  the  son,  and  annoyed  at  the 
charge  against  her,  raised  both  her  arms  to  heaven,  and 
looking  up  at  the  Sun,  said :  "  Son,  I  swear  to  thee  by  this 
beam,  bright  with  its  shining  rays,  which  both  hears  and 
sees  us,  that  thou  wast  begotten  by  the  Sun  thou 
beholdest ;  by  this  Suri  which  governs  the  world." 

She  thereupon  advised  him  to  go  to  his  father  and 
enquire  for  himself  of  him.  Phaethon  visited  the  palace  of 
Phoebus,  which  is  situated  high  on  stately  columns,  bright 
with  radiant  gold,  adorned  with  carbuncles  that  rival 
flames,  and  having  double  folding-doors  shining  as 
burnished  silver. 

Arrayed  in  royal  purple,  Phoebus  is  seated  on  a  throne 
sparkling  with  brilliant  emeralds.  The  hours,  days, 
months,  years,  and  ages  are  grouped  around,  stretching  to 
infinity  ;  and  the  seasons,  in  representative  costumes,  stand 
beside  him. 
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Phaethon  stands  afar  off,  unable  to  endure  the  brilliant 
light,  until  Phoebus  cries  to  him  :  "  What  dost  thou  seek  ? 
A  son  is  not  to  be  denied  of  his  father  !" 

The  son  replies:  "Oh  thou  universal  light  of  the  un- 
bounded world,  Phoebus,  my  father,  grant  me  some  token 
by  which  I  may  be  believed  to  be  thy  progeny." 

Phoebus  answers :  "  Ask  and  thou  shalt  have  ;  I  swear  it 
by  the  unseen  lake,  the  oath  of  the  gods." 

The  presumptuous  youth  asked  permission  to  drive  the 
winged  horses  in  his  father's  chariot  for  one  day.  In  vain 
was  he  requested  to  ask  for  something  else,  and  at  length 
the  father,  out  of  regard  for  his  oath,  consented. 

Phoebus  touched  the  face  of  his  son  to  make  it  able  to 
endure  the  flames ;  he  placed  the  crown  of  burning  rays 
on  the  head  of  the  elated  youth,  then  he  gave  the  reins 
into  his  hands  and  said :  "  Be  sparing  with  the  whip,  and 
keep  a  tight  hold  on  the  bridle;  my  horses  require  no 
urging,  the  difficulty  is  to  restrain  them.  Keep  the 
oblique  way  which  equalises  the  seasons,  avoid  the  South 
Pole  and  the  Bear  in  the  North.  Let  not  the  right  wheel 
take  you  towards  the  twisted  Serpent,  nor  the  left  to  the 
low  Altar.  Keep  not  too  low  or  too  high  in  the  heavens, 
and  be  not  attracted  by  any  of  the  five  arcs  on  your  way." 
Thus  it  was  that  this  ancient  Polonius  gave  advice  to  his 
son  and  left  the  rest  to  fortune. 

The  night  mists  have  touched  the  goals  of  the  West, 
darkness  is  dispersed,  and  it  is  time  for  the  morning  to 
shine  forth.  Phaethon  gives  thanks  unto  his  father,  and 
leaps  into  the  chariot. 

The  four  horses,  filled  with  juice  of  ambrosia,  snort 
forth  flames,  and  with  loud  neighings  beat  the  barriers 
with  their  feet.  Tethys  releases  them,  and  the  scope  of 
the  boundless  universe  is  before  them.  They  ascend  with 
their  wings,  and  cleave  the  moist  clouds  with  their  hoofs. 
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They  surpass  the  East  wind  of  the  morning.  They  feel 
no  weight  in  the  chariot,  and  the  yoke  is  light  on  their 
necks ;  like  an  unballasted  ship  in  a  surging  sea  the  chariot 
bounds  this  way  and  that,  and  is  tossed  on  high  as  if  it 
were  empty. 

The  constellations  of  the  heavens  are  in  danger.  The 
earth  lies  far  beneath.  Phaethon  becomes  afraid,  his  knees 
shake  with  terror,  he  becomes  blind  in  the  brilliant  light. 
He  neither  holds  the  reins  nor  retains  them,  he  becomes 
stupified,  in  horror  he  drops  them  on  the  horses'  backs, 
and  they  rush  ahead  with  increased  speed,  ranging  at 
large  and  dragging  the  chariot  through  trackless  space. 

The  moon  wonders  at  the  sun's  horses  running  lower 
than  her  own.  The  mountains  of  the  earth  are  set  on  fire, 
and  crack  into  vast  chasms.  Nations  perish  with  their 
cities.  Lybia  becomes  a  desert,  and  its  people  become 
black-skinned.  The  nymphs  lament  their  springs  and 
lakes,  which  are  all  lost.  The  shallow  seas  and  rivers 
smoke  in  the  heat.  Babylon  is  on  fire,  the  River  Alpheus 
boils,  and  the  gold  which  Tagus  carries  with  its  stream  is 
melted. 

The  ground  is  rent  open,  and  through  the  chinks  light 
enters  into  the  Inferno,  startling  Pluto  and  his  spouse. 
Neptune  is  obliged  to  sink  beneath  the  sea,  after  vainly 
attempting  to  raise  his  hands  to  Jupiter.  Mother  Earth 
lifts  up  her  all-productive  face,  and  in  eloquent  words 
entreats  for  intervention.  The  poles  of  the  earth  are 
smoking,  and  as  his  own  palace  is  like  to  tumble 
back  into  chaos,  the  dread  god  poises  and  darts  his 
forked  lightning  against  the  charioteer,  and  Phaethon  falls, 
his  yellow  hair  ablaze,  like  a  shooting  star  on  a  dark  night, 
amidst  the  appalling  thunder  of  the  omnipotent  being. 

He  is  received  by  Eridanus.  The  Hesperian  Naiads 
commit  his  body,  still  smoking  from  the  flames,  to  the 
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tomb.  Here,  beside  the  river,  Clymene  and  his  sisters 
mourn  for  his  fate.  Beating  their  breasts,  and  shedding 
tears,  they  lament  before  the  tomb  until  the  moon  had 
four  times  filled  the  disk  between  her  horns.* 

Phaethusa,  the  eldest  of  the  sisters,  being  desirous  to  lie 
upon  the  ground,  found  her  feet  had  grown  fast,  and  the 
fair  Lampetie,  willing  to  come  to  her  aid,  found  herself 
rooted  to  the  spot.  The  third  sister  on  endeavouring  to 
arrange  her  hair  pulls  out  leaves,  and  the  arms  of  the 
fourth  sister  have  become  long  branches.  Bark  forms 
and  encompasses  their  limbs  and  bodies,  and  the 
mourners  bid  a  last  farewell  to  their  afflicted  parents. 

Their  tears  continue  to  flow  in  golden  drops,  which 
are  hardened  by  the  sun  and  lie  about  Phaethon's  grave ; 
and  when  the  river  washes  down  the  banks,  these  silent 
witnesses  of  a  long-past  sorrow  are  collected  by  the 
peasants.  They  are  carefully  preserved,  polished,  and 
strung  together.  They  are  used  to  adorn  the  bust  of 
a  bride,  and  to  avert  evil  from  her  path  through  life. 
These  rounded  drops  of  long-pent  suffering  are  clear  as 
dew  pearls,  and  have  almost  as  many  colours  as  the  rain- 
bow of  hope ;  above  all,  when  lightly  rubbed,  they  show 
by  their  attractive  power  the  genesis  of  love — that 
bringing  together  of  opposites  which  is  the  secret  motor 
of  life. 

As  the  whole  science  of  electricity  has  been  evolved 
from  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  attractiveness-f-  which 
amber  possesses  when  rubbed,  so  we  may  conclude  that 
Phaethon  has  not  died  in  vain,  for  the  outcome  of  his 
vanity  and  the  sorrow  of  his  sisters  has  produced  for  us 
a  modern  light  rivalling  that  of  the  Sun-god  himself. 

*  Oviu's  poetic  way  of  saying  "  until  four  mouths  had  elapsed." 

t  Noticed  by  Thales,  B.C.  600.        Gilbert  of  Colchester,  A.D.  1600,  invented  the  word 
"  Electricity  "  from  Electron,  the  Greek  word  for  Amber. 
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These  tear  drops  are  still  found  in  Sicily,  but  not  in 
such  quantities  as  formerly.  They  possess  a  bloom  or 
fluorescence  not  present  in  any  amber  from  other 
sources. 

It  is  a  bloom  similar  to  that  in  mineral  oils,  and  has 
possibly  been  formed  within  it  by  torrefaction.  The  heat 
of  the  ground  near  the  volcanoes  may  have  imparted  to 
this  amber  its  crackled  condition  as  well  as  its  varying 
colours  and  lovely  fluorescence. 


AORMINA,  from  its  elevation  and 
situation,  seems  to  occupy  a  central 
position  in  mythology,  history,  and 
literature.  It  lies  almost  under  the 
shadow  of  Mount  Etna,  at  whose 

base  the    odes    of   Pindar   and   the 

-  •  >.  • 

pastorals  of  Theocritus  were  written,  science  cultivated,  and 
some  of  the  best  Greek  plays  composed  and  performed. 

Its  history  is  founded  upon  one  of  the  strange  forces 
which  govern  the  world,  that  of  racial  antagonism.  The 
Aryan  and  the  Semitic  races  have  been  fighting  since 
the  dawn  of  history,  and  are  still  in  conflict  to-day. 

The  Trojan  war  was  the  first  historical  duel  between  these 
two  races.  Agamemnon  represented  the  king  of  the  Aryan 
faction,  and  Priam  the  head  of  the  Semitic  nation — the 
"Tyrian"  horde,  as  the  poet  called  it. 

In  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  the  Persian  wars 
against  Greece,  and  the  invasion  of  Sicily  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, continued  the  existence  of  this  antagonistic  force, 
which  directly  brought  about  the  foundation  of  Taormina. 

The  city  stands  on  a  pinnacle  of  the  mountain,  even  as  an 
eagle  builds  its  eyrie  in  a  rock,  to  be  unapproachable  by 
man,  and  that  it  may  see  both  its  prey  and  its  foe  afar  off. 
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Naxos,  the  parent  city  of  Taormina,  was  destroyed  by 
Dionysius,  the  Tyrant  of  Syracuse.  This  clever  and 
unscrupulous  man  does  not  seem  to  have  been  remarkably 
brave.  He  usually  accomplished  his  victories  by  bribery, 
corruption,  or  clever  contrivances.  In  this  case  he  bribed 
Prokles,  the  Governor  General  of  Naxos,  and,  having 
obtained  admission  to  the  forts,  he  captured  the  town, 
and  sold  the  inhabitants  as  slaves  in  the  market  place 
of  Syracuse.  The  walls  were  rased,  the  houses  destroyed, 
and  the  place  left  to  the  native  Sikels. 

The  mound  upon  which  it  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Tor 
is  only  a  few  miles  from  Taormina,  and  still  marks  the  site 
of  this,  the  oldest  city  of  Sicily  that  owned  the  Athenian 
supremacy.  It  was  founded  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  years  before  Christ,  and  one  would  think  it  well 
worthy  of  excavation,  for  the  plough  has  passed  over  it  for 
more  than  2,000  years. 

Great  events  were  happening  during  this  reign  of  Diony- 
sius. It  is  said  that  in  order  to  prove  his  military  genius, 
which  was  held  in  contempt,  he  undertook  a  campaign 
against  Motya  and  Eryx,  Carthaginian  towns  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  island. 

This  attack  brought  over  Himilco,  the  Carthaginian 
general,  with  an  immense  army,  who  travelled  by  way  of 
Panormus  (Palermo)  by  the  north  coast  route,  destroyed 
Messina  utterly  and  met  his  own  fleet  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Tauros  to  make  his  memorable  advance  upon 
Syracuse.  He  advanced  upon  the  Sikelians  at  Naxos, 
formed  an  alliance  with  them  and  settled  them  in  Taor- 
mina, which  is  the  first  record  we  have  of  its  foundation, 
about  396  B.C. 

If  any  place  sown,  as  it  were,  in  the  wind  should  there- 
fore reap  the  whirlwind,  Taormina  can  lay  claim  to  that 
distinction.       It   was  here    Himilco  with  his   army  was 
15 
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stopped  by  the  great  eruption  of  Etna,  whose  burning 
lava  streams  blocked  the  coast  road  to  Syracuse,  and 
necessitated  a  long  detour  around  the  mountains  by  the 
west.*  Of  the  misfortunes  which  followed  Himilco,  and 
the  destruction  of  his  fleet  and  army  at  Syracuse,  it  matters 
not  here. 

Under  the  aegis  of  the  Semitic  Carthaginians,  Taormina 
was  founded ;  and  between  the  Semitic  and  Aryan,  around 
its  two  Acropoles,  many  battles  have  been  waged.  Diony- 
sius  besieged  it  in  vain  two  years  after,  but  eventually  cap- 
tured it  by  descending  from  the  hills  above  the  city  in 
the  year  392  B.C.  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross  by  turns 
have  possessed  it,  and  at  the  revolt  of  the  slaves  in  Sicily 
against  the  Romans  it  occupied  a  not  inconsiderable  position. 
It  was  conquered  by  the  Moors  and  re-taken  by  the 
Crusaders  ;  it  has  been  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  the 
French,  and  the  English,  and  a  record  of  the  latter  is  still 
visible  in  the  convent  court,  through  an  inscription  left  by 
the  English  regiment  quartered  there  when  Admiral  Nelson 
was  being  fe"ted  at  Naples.  From  Taormina,  Garibaldi 
crossed  the  straits  to  subvert  the  Neapolitan  kingdom  and 
establish  the  unity  of  Italy. 

From  this  slight  sketch  it  will  be  evident  that  the  walls  of 
Taormina  must  be  of  great  interest  to  the  antiquarian.  He 
can  search  out  and  find  that  they  contain  relics  of  Sikelian, 
Greek,  and  Saracenic  art.  He  can  trace  Moorish  and 
Norman  architecture  in  the  buildings,  and,  above  all,  he 
can  note  the  displacement  of  the  Greek  by  the  Roman. 
The  theatre  of  the  city  occupies  the  most  beautiful  site 
that  nature  has  it  in  its  power  to  bestow.  The  scenic 
stage  is  embellished  with  all  the  charms  which  a  glorious 
view  of  a  sandy  shore  and  a  placid  sea  can  give,  of  an 
emerald  land  with  purple  shadows  basking  beneath  snow- 

*  This  may  easily  be  traversed  now  by  the  tourist  in  a  comfortable  railway  carriage. 
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clad  Etna,  and  overarched  by  a  cerulean  sky  flecked  and 
tinted  with  innumerable  changes  of  light  and  shade. 

From  Taormina  there  are  several  excursions.  First, 
there  is  the  ascent  to  the  old  Castle  which,  on  the  road 
to  Mola,  is  perched  on  a  crag  1,000  feet  above  the  town. 
Mola  itself  is  600  feet  higher  still,  and  further  inland 
rises  Monte  Venere,  800  feet  above  it. 

As  one  mounts  terrace  above  terrace,  and  it  becomes 
possible  to  see  over  the  peaks  which  intervene  and  dwarf 
the  majesty  of  Etna,  10,835  feet  high,  to  look  over  the 
grey  shadows  of  the  valleys,  with  the  pale  sea  below  to 
the  left,  and  the  snow-capped  summit  of  Etna  to  the 
right  towering  high  towards  heaven ;  then  does  the 
solitude  and  desolation  strike  awe  into  the  beholder, 
and  perforce  he  thinks  of  the  great  god  of  fire,  death 
and  eternity  which  sleeps  beneath  that  massive  pall  in 
seeming  innocence  and  peace. 

No  fire  is  burning,  no  smoke  ascending,  no  lava  or 
scoriae  belching  from  the  crater  on  its  summit ;  but  down 
towards  Catania,  lower  than  the  snow  line,  are  huge 
excrescences  of  slag  and  stone  which,  like  a  diseased  face, 
point  to  a  hidden  terror.  It  may  at  any  time  burst  forth, 
and  shaking  the  earth  to  its  foundations,  score  deep  fissures 
on  its  surface,  or  its  eruptions  may  discharge  lava  streams 
over  fruitful  vineyards  and  smiling  villages,  obliterating 
the  beautiful  and  beneficent  works  of  man  in  a  fiery 
deluge  of  black,  uncouth,  and  horrid  destruction. 

The  ascent  to  Mola  from  the  road  to  Monte  Venere 
is  by  a  series  of  steps  and  through  a  ward  gate,  now  in 
ruins.  In  a  confined  walled  space,  with  precipices  on  every 
hand,  the  traveller  finds  himself  in  a  nest  of  squalid, 
roughly-built  stone  houses  and  foetid  streets,  the  odour 
of  which  is  accentuated  by  a  tribe  of  black  pigs,  which 
seem  to  be  the  natural  and  only  scavengers  there.  There 
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are  three  churches,  one  dedicated  to  St.  George,  and 
another  contains  seven  glittering  statuettes,  which  are 
carried  through  the  village  with  great  pomp  on  festive 
occasions. 

Another  interesting  excursion  is  by  way  of  a  giant 
cave  down  to  Capo  di  Saint  Andrea,  where  obliging 
boatmen  row  you  into  immense  caves  hollowed  out  by  the 
surf,  which  rival  in  colour  the  famed  ones  of  Capri. 
Here  in  an  atmosphere  of  opalescent  blue,  your  boat  is 
lifted  by  the  surges,  each  rise  and  fall  produces  an 
ominous  roar,  and  the  waves  spout  great  masses  of  spray 
from  holes  in  the  rocks  into  the  dark  abyss  and  over  the 
wet  walls  covered  with  clinging  algae  and  slimy  anemones. 

Isola  Bella  is  a  beautiful  island  dropped  from  the  rocks 
above,  and  may  well  have  given  rise  to  the  story  of 
Polyphemus  having  thrown  it  at  the  retreating  Ulysses. 
In  a  sunny  clime,  where  the  rocks  are  majestic,  and  the 
air  so  pellucid  that  men  walking  on  the  shore  are  dis- 
tinctly seen  from  the  hills  and  seem  to  be  with  their 
shadows  but  as  ants  moving  about,  and  a  boat  on  the  sea 
appears  but  as  a  water-spider  afloat,  it  is  easy,  by 
reversing  the  idea,  to  imagine,  as  you  gaze  from  the  sea, 
human  monsters  and  one-eyed  giants  of  great  prowess 
with  brutal  or  magical  concomitants,  inhabiting  the 
mountains. 

One  may  re-ascend  by  a  road  cut  through  an  ancient 
necropolis  of  arched  concrete  tombs  where  no  "  rude 
forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep,"  but  persons  of  a  day  when 
science  conceived  and  industry  created  one  of  the  most 
sanitary  of  cemeteries,  showing  culture,  knowledge,  and 
refinement  on  the  part  of  its  people. 

Where  the  rock  is  not  precipitous,  vineyards  and  orange 
groves  parcel  out  the  land,  and  in  the  narrow  lanes  which 
intersect  them,  benign  Madonnas  appeal  to  the  wayfarer 
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at  their  little  shrines,  and  the  villagers  sit  thereunder 
making  nets  or  whirling  the  distaff,  sewing  and  chatting 
in  a  seeming  Arcadian  enjoyment, 

With  just  enough  care  to  make  life  sweet, 
And  happy  all  day,  if  with  little  to  eat. 

A  residence  in  Taormina  to  the  busy  man  of  Manchester 
would  probably  be  unendurable,  unless  his  mind  were 
previously  attuned  to  the  simple  harmonies  of  nature,  for 
what  does  he  see  here  whilst 

Sitting  lazily  in  the  sun, 
Watching  the  nimble  lizards  run, 

but  brilliant  morns,  glowing  days  and  glorious  evenings,  a 
convent,  castle,  cottages,  and  palaces;  a  new  flora,  and 
flowing  fountains  whence  the  busy  housewife  and  children 
with  jar  poised  on  head  pass  erect  and  homeward. 
Here  are  bare-legged  lads  and  bright-eyed  lasses,  and 
lazy  beggars  seated  in  the  shade,  while  an  occasional 
cowled  monk  passes  by,  and  an  octogenarian  twine  maker 
works  in  an  alley,  his  spinning  wheel  turned  by  a  little 
damsel  of  not  more  than  eight  years  old,  who  earns  thus 
a  penny  a  day  to  keep  the  pot  a-boiling  at  home. 

To  a  lazy  man  Taormina  offers  many  delights,  for  he 
cannot  walk  a  mile  in  any  direction  without  going  up  or 
down  a  hill,  and  as  he  may  always  find  the  sun  too  hot  for 
such  exertion,  he  can  instead  seek  out  a  quiet  nook 
or  a  grassy  sward  whereon  to  recline  at  his  ease.  There 
is  one  to  be  commended  just  below  the  convent,  a  perfect 
paradise  for  him.  It  is  on  the  point  of  a  precipice 
overlooking  the  sea,  and  is  just  such  a  place  whereon 
Polyphemus  sat  when,  neglecting  his  herds  and  flocks,  he 
wooed  his  ocean  nymph,  and 

"  Singing  his  Galatea,  sat  and  pined, 
From  dawn  to  dusk  an  ulcer  in  his  heart 
Which  Aphrodite's  shaft  had  fixed  there."* 

*  Theocritus.    Calverley. 
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Without  being  love-sick,  or  even  life-weary,  one  is 
occasionally  miserable  and  desirous  of  ease  and  content- 
ment. In  which  case  he  may  derive  with  Theocritus  the 
sweet  peace  which 

"  These  corn-clad  upLncU  and  these  orchards  green 
Give  to  the  weary  those  aflickt  with  spleen." 

From  the  walls  of  Taormina,  beside  the  Catania  Gate, 
we  view  the  prospect  o'er,  exactly  as  Ulysses  did,  as  we 
read  in  the  lines, 

From  thence  we  climbed  a  point,  whose  airy  brow 
Commands  a  prospect  of  the  plains  below  ; 
No  track  of  beasts,  no  signs  of  men,  we  found 
But  smoky  volumes  rolling  from  the  ground. 

POPE.    Book  X. 

for  far  away  across  the  seared  crust  of  Etna's  slopes 
the  red  dust  of  disintegrated  lava  was  being  blown  in 
voluminous  clouds  along  the  land,  and  out  to  sea,  and 
nigh  to,  on  the  plains  below,  is  the  site  of  Naxos  amidst 
the  orange  and  lemon  groves.  But  the  ancient  theatre, 
when  the  sun  is  too  hot,  provides  the  ease-seeker  with  a 
welcome  shade,  and  with  romance  enough  to  fill  him  with 
untold  tales,  all  waiting  for  the  advent  of  that  afflatus 
which  shall  make  of  him  an  accomplished  raconteur. 
Here  beside  the  signal  station  he  can  maltreat  Theo- 
critus and  sing  with  him — in  Calverley's  strain — 


Come  to  this  Sikel's  isle,  with  spring  bedight, 
Abandon  England's  mist  and  mire, 

Recline  with  me  upon  the  flower-clad  height, 
And  tune  in  fancy  Pindar's  lyre. 

Oh  sea,  divinely  fair  !  ye  mountains  high 
That  pierce  this  blue  pellucid  sky, 

Teach  me  content  and  goodness  while  I  stay 
And  greet  my  friends,  now  far  away. 

I  ask  not  gold  or  other  stores  to  keep, 

Nor  to  be  freer  than  the  breeze, 
But  on  this  steep  to  sit,  and  watch  my  sheep, 

And  fling  my  carols  o'er  the  seas. 


THE  CATANIA  GATE,  TAORMINA. 
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The  Taormina  theatre  almost  deserves  a  paper  to  itself. 
A  moment's  thought  shows  that  in  it  we  have  an  example 
of  the  obscuration  of  the  poesy  of  Greek  sentiment  by  the 
brutal  instincts  of  Rome. 

The  Greek  relied,  for  a  post-scenic  effect,  upon  Nature's 
ever-changing  hues,  and  a  site  was  always  secured  where 
these  advantages  were  best  to  be  obtained.  At  Syracuse, 
and  also  at  Segesta,  Selinunto  (the  ancient  Selinus),  and 
other  places,  we  find  that  behind  the  stage  of  simple  but 
rich  and  chaste  design,  marble  pillars  with  elegant 
capitals  and  friezes,  there  is  the  boundless  expanse  of  cloud 
form  and  shadow,  of  mountain  and  valley,  of  a  sea  and 
its  shores,  giving  that  "  touch  of  Nature  "  which  must  have 
lent  zeal  to  the  composer,  dignity  to  the  artist  and 
brought  the  audience  into  kin  with  both.  The  Roman 
blocked  out  this  magnificence,  built  his  enduring  walls  of 
brick  and  stucco,  enclosed  and  made  the  pit  into  an  arena 
to  indulge  his  appetite  for  blood,  as  the  Spaniard  of  the 
present  day  does  in  his  cock-fighting  and  bull-baiting.  It 
seems  to  be  the  fate  of  nations,  as  of  men,  that  they  should 
deteriorate  by  their  own  lusts.  The  Greeks  became  mighty 
under  a  Spartan  regime,  but  enfeebled  by  the  number  of 
slaves  that  worked  for  them.  The  Romans,  by  their 
valour,  possessed  almost  the  whole  known  world  ;  but  their 
cultivation  of  brutality  made  them  cowards  at  heart.  The 
Spanish  are  going  the  same  way.  The  truly  brave  are 
those  who  are  most  gentle  to  the  weak,  for  their  reserve 
force  is  always  the  greatest. 

There  was  one  evening  not  to  be  forgotten.  It  was  that 
of  a  birthday — one  of  those  milestones  on  the  road  of  life 
which  one  seems  to  pass  more  quickly  than  aforetime.  To 
mark  the  event,  a  quiet  arrangement  was  made  to 
have  a  band  of  music  to  play  at  the  period  of  the  full 
moon  in  the  old  theatre,  whose  walls  have  listened  to 
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many  a  strophe  and  antistrophe,  and  heard  many  a  shout 
of  anguish  or  horror.  After  dinner  the  guests  of  the 
hotel  were  invited,  and  on  a  cloudless  night  a  concert  of 
beautiful  music  was  most  efficiently  rendered,  while  the 
party  promenaded  about  the  ruins  and  around  the  hoary 
columns,  or  from  above  looked  down  upon  the  shadowy 
scene,  the  only  point  of  colour  being  the  rosy  light  from  the 
torches  in  the  great  entrance  hall  from  whence  the  music 
came.  The  concert  commenced  with  the  Moonlight  Sonata 
of  Beethoven,  and  never  can  memory  forget  the  enchant- 
ment of  such  a  melody  and  its  surroundings,  the  moon 
placidly  looking  down  upon  the  scene,  upon  the  open 
sea,  and  upon  the  snow-clad  volcano  above  us.  For 
an  hour,  with  intervals,  which  made  the  music  more  im- 
pressive, religious  marches,  portions  of  masses,  and  operatic 
airs  were  performed,  and  soon  after  ten  the  band  departed. 
As  it  wound  down  the  road,  still  playing,  the  melody 
could  be  heard  ebbing  and  flowing  like  the  waves,  as 
the  band  passed  one  street  corner  after  another.  Then 
all  was  silence,  and  we  were  left  alone,  incapable  of 
thought,  satiated  with  the  sweet  delight  of  harmonious 
sound  which  bringeth  perfect  peace  to  the  soul,  and  a 
desire  for  rest  with  its  happy  oblivion. 


THE   PORTUGUESE    DRAMA    IN   THE 
SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

GIL   VICENTE.* 

BY    EDGAR     PRESTAGE. 

IN  the  sixteenth  century,  remarks  Theophilo  Braga, 
dramatic  poetry,  which  in  modern  literature  had 
previously  constituted  an  accidental  form,  rose  to  be  one 
of  the  chief  vehicles  of  artistic  expression;  while  epic 
poetry,  once  the  work  of  a  whole  people,  entirely  lost  its 
universal  anonymous  character  and  became  the  product  of- 
individual  minds,  and  in  the  next  century  degenerated 
into  forming  part  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  literary 
Academies.  The  Portuguese  drama,  like  that  of  other 
countries,  had  a  twin  origin — secular  and  religious.  The 
former  is  represented  by  the  "  Momos  "  or  "  Entremezes," 
which  developed  at  a  later  date  into  the  Autos,  and  often 
consisted  merely  of  mimicking  shows  accompanied  by 

*  The  principal  authorities  consulted  for  this  sketch  are  two  works  of  Dr.  Theophilo 
Braga  :  "Historia  do  Theatro  Portuguez  :  Vida  de  Gil  Vicente  e  sua  Eschola,"  Porto,  1870, 
and  "  Theoria  da  Historia  da  literatura  Portugueza,"  Porto,  1881.  Some  assistance  has 
also  heen  derived  from  an  Essay  of  E.  Quilltnan,  the  translator  of  the  Lusiads,  in  Vol. 
LXXIX  of  the  Quarterly  Review ;  from  a  critique  of  M.  Ducarme  in  "  Le  Mus6on,"  for  the 
year  1885,  and  from  Bouterwek's  "  History  of  Portuguese  Literature, '  which,  though 
•very  inadequate  for  the  most  part,  and  utterly  wanting  in  proportion,  contains  some  well 
founded  criticism  on  Gil  Vicente  and  his  work.  Reference  has  been  made  as  well  to  the 
Visconde  Sanches  de  Baena's  genealogical  treatise  "Gil  Vicente,"  Marinha  Grande,  1894, 
and  to  the  study  of  the  Visconde  de  Ouguella,  entitled,  "  Gil  Vicente,"  Lisbon,  1890. 
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dances,  forming  a  prelude  to  jousts  and  tourneys,  though  at 
times  words  were  employed  appropriate  to  the  characters 
of  the  players. 

The  "Cancioneiro  de  Resende,"  the  great  anthology 
of  fifteenth  century  Court- verse,  contains  a  specimen 
of  these  dramatic  first-fruits,  the  work  of  the  Count 
de  Vimioso,  in  which  four  characters  appear,  the  Soul, 
the  Angel,  the  Devil,  and  the  Lady  ;*  while  at  the 
marriage  of  Prince  Affonso,  son  of  King  John  II.,  in  1490, 
"  Momos  "  were  performed  at  Evora  on  a  magnificent  scale, 
aided  by  elaborate  stage  machinery,  and  the  King  himself 
acted  in  them.f  All  such  representations  as  these  belonged 
for  the  most  part  to  the  upper  classes.  The  popular  theatre, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  chiefly  religious,  and  its  staple 
element  consisted  of  scenes  drawn  from  the  life  of  Christ, 
which  were  performed  in  the  churches,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  Gil  Vicente,  in  his  first  pieces,  employed  the  form 
of  the  "  Vigilias  do  Natal,"  or  Christmas-Eve  devotions. 

The  rise  of  a  dramatic  literature  in  Portugal  was  delayed 
by  the  rudeness  of  manners  and  want  of  education,  attribut- 
able in  great  measure  to  the  intermittent  wars  with  Moor 
and  Castilian,  and  even  after  the  former  had  been  expelled, 
and  all  danger  from  the  side  of  Spain  had  passed  away 
consequent  on  the  victory  of  Aljubarrota,  the  voyages  of 
discovery  and  commerce  absorbed  the  best  energies  of  the 
nation,  and  left  little  opportunity  for  the  acquirement  of 
culture  ;  while  those  who  stayed  at  home  found  their 
recreation  in  the  chase,  and  jousts  and  tourneys  made  up 
the  monarch's  principal  pleasure.  In  spite  of  this,  the 
theatre  existed  in  a  rudimentary  form  from  the  very 
.beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  our  lay  sources  of 

*  "Cancioneiro  de  Resende,"  Vol.  II.,  page  157.    Ed.  Stuttgart. 
t  See  the  description  of  them  given  by  Garcia  de  Resende  in  his  "  Vida  de  D.  Joao 
II.,"  Ch.  127. 
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information  about  it  are  supplemented  by  the  records  of 
ecclesiastical  censure  directed  against  its  abuses  from  the 
days  of  S.  Isidore  of  Seville  downwards.  The  Constitutions 
of  the  Bishopric  of  Oporto,  for  example,  made  during  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  forbade  comedies,  repre- 
sentations, entremezes  or  profane  colloquies  in  the  churches, 
hermitages,  and  their  approaches  ;  while  the  Constitutions 
of  Evora,  dated  1534,  would  not  even  allow  performances 
of  the  Birth,  Passion,  or  Resurrection  of  Christ  to  take 
place  in  the  sacred  buildings.  Prohibitions  such  as  these 
continued  throughout  the  century,  and  their  very  frequency 
shows  how  difficult  it  was  to  abolish  the  use  in  question. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Gil  Vicente,  known  as  the 
founder  of  the  Portuguese  theatre,  was  not  the  originator 
of  dramatic  representations,  which  already  formed  part  of 
the  court  etiquette  as  well  as  of  popular  custom ;  but  the 
service  he  rendered  consisted  in  this,  that  he  raised  them 
to  a  different  sphere,  gave  them  shape,  unity,  progressive 
action  and  literary  form,  and  infused  into  them  the  breath 
of  life.  In  the  task  he  undertook  he  had  no  compatriot  to 
guide  him,  and  his  plays  show  but  small  traces  of  foreign 
influence.  It  must  be  admitted  that  certain  of  his  Pastoral 
Autos  are  similar  in  subject  and  treatment  to  the  dramatic 
eclogues  of  Juan  de  Encina,  but  this  may  be  readily 
accounted  for.  Each  poet  probably  followed  the  customs 
of  his  own  country.  True  it  is  that  Garcia  de  Resende, 
speaking  of  the  Court  of  D.  Manoel  in  his  curious  poem 
the  "  Miscellanea,"  descriptive  of  the  events  of  the  times, 
says :  "  We  have  seen  singular  representations,  right  elo- 
quent in  style  and  quite  new  in  invention  by  Gil  Vicente. 
He  it  was  that  invented  the  Pastoral  here,  and  employed 
it  with  more  grace  and  skill,  though  Juan  de  Encina 
commenced  it."  But  even  if  Gil  Vicente,  in  his  earlier 
efforts,  be  considered  to  owe  something  to  Encina,  beyond 
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the  mere  suggestion  of  a  dramatic  career,  he  soon  out- 
stripped the  modest  plays  of  the  Spaniard,  and  succeeded 
in  adorning  his  materials  with  a  vivacity  of  humour  and 
richness  of  fancy  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  mediaeval 
literatures  of  other  peoples. 

The  only  contemporary  dramatic  writer  to  compare 
with  Gil  Vicente  in  ability  was  Torres  de  Naharro 
(for  Lope  de  Rueda  appeared  at  a  later  date  and 
wrote  in  prose),  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Portuguese  borrowed  aught  from  him,  since  his  plays 
were  never  staged  in  Spain  and  were  little  known  there. 
Naharro  perhaps  surpasses  his  rival  in  the  form  and 
general  polish  of  his  plays,  for  he  had  the  advantage  of 
living  in  Italy,  where  the  drama  was  flourishing,  yet  he 
lacks  the  vis  comica,  the  excellent  characterisation  and 
varied  range  of  subjects,  which  are  the  special  features 
of  the  theatre  of  Gil  Vicente.  If  any  foreign  authors 
influenced  the  early  work  of  the  last  named  they  were 
Frenchmen  rather  than  Spaniards.*  The  "trovas"  and 
"  enseladas,"  sung  at  the  end  of  many  of  the  plays,  show 
that  he  both  knew  and  appreciated  French  poetry  ;-f- 
while  his  "  Judge  of  Beira  "  wears  a  general  likeness  to 
the  productions  of  the  Clercs  de  la  Basoche,  who  in- 
vented the  modern  comedy  of  character,  and  gave  birth 
to  Pathelin,  and  the  satires  on  the  clergy,  in  which  they 
delighted,  form  the  chief  element  in  many  plays  of  the 
Portuguese  dramatist.  Lastly,  his  "Testament  of  Maria 
Parda"  comes  of  a  class  the  most  famous  representative 
of  which  is  the  handiwork  of  Fran$ois  Villon. 

Little  is  known  of  Gil  Vicente's  life  save  what  can  be 
gleaned  from  his  plays,  in  which,  be  it  noted,  he  himself 

*  Gil  Vicente's  "Summary  of  the  History  of  God"  has  many  analogies  with  Jean 
Michael's  "  History  of  the  Life  of  Christ." 

t  The  "Auto  of  the  Four  Seasons  "  contains  a  French  song,  commencing  "Ay  de  la 
noble  ville  de  Paris,"  etc. 
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acted.  Born  at  Guimaraes  in  1475,  of  a  family  of  gold- 
smiths, he  seems  to  have  been  educated  for  the  law  at 
Lisbon  University,  and  taken  his  degree  in  that  faculty, 
hence  his  knowledge  of  Latin  and  of  ancient  and  mediaeval 
jurists,  whom  he  often  quotes.  He  must  have  frequented 
the  Court  of  John  II.,  since  he  appears  among  the  poets 
whose  verses  were  collected  into  the  "  Cancioneiro  de 
Resende,"  and  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  Master  of 
Rhetoric  to  Prince  John,  afterwards  King  John  III.  He 
married  in  1512  a  lady  named  Branca  Bezerra,  and  had  9, 
son,  Luiz,  who  edited  his  works  in  1562,  and  two  daughters, 
Paula  and  Valeria  Borges ;  the  former  is  said  to  have 
assisted  him  in  the  performance  of  his  plays,  and  to  have 
composed  an  English  grammar.*  His  uncle,  also  called 
Gil  Vicente,  who  probably  stood  as  the  poet's  godfather* 
giving  him  his  name  and  providing  for  his  education,  was 
none  other  than  the  famous  Court-goldsmith  who  designed 
that  superb  work  of  art  known  as  the  Belem  Monstrance, 
which  was  made,  by  order  of  D.  Manoel,  from  the  first  gold 
brought  from  Quiloa  in  1506. 

The  credit  for  his  first  dramatic  attempt  must  be 
awarded  to  Dona  Leonor,  the  Queen  Dowager,  who 
became  his  protectress — perhaps  in  the  first  instance 
at  the  request  of  his  uncle — and  employed  him  year 
after  year  to  write  Autos  for  performance  at  the  famous 
"  series  do  pa90,"  or  palace  evening  entertainments. 
It  is  entitled  the  "  Monologue  of  the  Neatherd,"f 
and  was  spoken  on  June  8th,  1502,  in  the  chamber 


*  Paula  Vicente  was  born  in  1513,  and  on  her  father's  death  in  1540,  she  entered  the 
service  of  the  Infanta  D.  Maria,  daughter  of  D.  Manoel.  She  obtained,  in  1561,  the 
necessary  licence  for  the  publication  of  Gil  Vicente's  works.  Luiz  was  born  in  1514,  and 
Valeria  Borges  in  1516. 

t  The  rubric  calls  it  "the  first  thing  the  author  wrote,  and  that  was  played  in 
Portugal." 
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of  Queen  Maria,  wife  of  King  Manoel  the  Fortunate, 
the  reigning  monarch,  in  celebration  of  and  only  two 
days  after  the  birth  of  a  son  and  heir,  afterwards 
King  John  III.  Both  in  idea  and  form  it  belongs 
to  the  class  of  the  "loas"  and  "  villancicos "  of  the 
Manger — those  Christmas  hymns  of  praise  sung  in  parts 
beside  the  crib  of  the  Infant  Saviour  in  Catholic  countries 
from  time  immemorial.  The  Neatherd,  probably  acted 
by  Gil  Vicente  himself,  enters  the  Palace  marvelling  at  all 
around,  for  it  appears  an  earthly  paradise.  He  says  he  has 
been  sent  by  his  village  to  learn  if  the  good  tidings  of  the 
birth  of  an  heir  be  true,  and  satisfied  of  this,  he  cries  out 
and  leaps  with  joy,  translating  the  sentiments  of  the  people 
in  his  picturesque  shepherd  language,  and  after  he  has 
prophesied  the  great  destiny  reserved  for  the  child,  his 
companions  bring  in  their  presents  of  country  produce  for 
the  newly-born. 

This  piece  "  being  a  novelty  in  Portugal,"  at  any 
rate  to  the  Court,  so  pleased  Dona  Leonor  that  she  would 
have  it  represented  again  on  Christmas  Eve,  but  the  poet 
prepared  a  second,  the  "  Castilian  Pastoral  Auto,"  both 
longer  and  more  developed  than  the  first,  though  he 
modestly  terms  it  "  a  poor  thing,"  in  which  he  introduced 
six  characters.  Again  the  old  Queen  was  delighted,  and 
requested  a  fresh  diversion  for  Twelfth  Day,  and  Gil 
Vicente  produced  "  The  Wise  Kings."  His  reputation  as 
a  playwright  was  soon  established,  and  from  1502  to  1536 
he  was  occupied  in  entertaining  the  splendid  and  most 
orthodox  Courts  of  Kings  Manoel  and  John  III. 

Let  us  see  of  what,  at  one  time  or  another,  his  audience 
chiefly  consisted.  First  came  the  two  Kings  in  question,  the 
former  a  clever  and  successful  worldling,  for  he  reaped 
where  he  had  not  sown  ;  the  latter,  conscientious  but 
narrow-minded,  with  the  tastes  of  a  monk.  Round  these 
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were  grouped  the  high  officers  of  state,  the  clergy  and  the 
nobility,  together  with  those  great  captains,  on  land  and 
water,  who  had  fought  the  Moor  in  two  continents  and 
carried  the  Portuguese  flag  into  every  sea  from  the  frigid 
to  the  torrid  zone.  Beside  these  men  of  action  stood 
professors  of  nautical  science,  cartographers  and 
geographers,  both  national  and  foreign,  the  latter  having 
been  drawn  to  Portugal  by  the  liberality  of  the  sovereigns 
and  by  the  wonderful  stories  they  had  heard  of  new 
found  parts,  which  they  would  fain  verify.  Literature 
was  brilliantly  represented,  for  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  formed  Portugal's  golden  age,  when  all  concurred 
to  cast  around  her  a  dazzling,  if  meteoric  splendour. 
Fat  and  learned  old  Garcia  de  Resende,  he  of  the 
Cancioneiro,  himself  both  chronicler  and  poet,  elbowed  the 
gentle  dreamer  Bernardim  Ribeiro,  author  of  that  beautiful 
prose  eclogue  the  "  Saudades ;"  and  the  Horatian  S£  de 
Miranda,  introducer  of  the  forms  of  Italian  poetry.  Barros, 
the  historian  of  the  Portuguese  in  Asia,  must  there  have 
met  Jorge  Ferreira,  who  brought  in  the  prose  comedy,  and 
perchance  another  Ferreira,  by  name  Antonio,  who  in 
years  to  come  was  to  compose  the  first  notable  modern 
tragedy  on  Greek  lines  ;  and  lastly  there  was  present  Luiz 
de  Camoens. 

At  the  time  Gil  Vicente  commenced  his  career  as 
a  playwright,  less  than  twenty  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  doubling  of  the  Cape  of  Storms,  and  less  than 
half-a-dozen  from  the  day  when  Yasco  da  Gama  reached 
India,  the  goal  of  the  national  hopes  ;  yet  an  Empire  was 
already  in  process  of  formation  more  vast  and  further 
distant  from  its  base  than  that  of  Imperial  Rome,  and  since 
the  deeds  achieved  by  the  Portuguese  surpassed  those 
fabled  in  ancient  story,  it  was  fitting  that  in  course  of  time 
one  greater  than  Virgil  should  rise  up  to  enshrine  them 
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in  the  deathless  verse  of  the  Lusiads.*  Among  those 
present  at  the  representations  of  Gil  Vicente's  plays  would 
also  figure  ambassadors  of  friendly  States,  and  distinguished 
travellers  who  had  come  to  see  with  their  eyes  the 
incomparable  power  and  grandeur  of  the  Portuguese  Court, 
and  the  treasures  that  daily  flowed  in  from  the  diverse 
conquests.  Great  merchants  from  the  Baltic  and  the 
Low  Countries  would  be  there  too,  for  Dom  Manoel,  at  least, 
favoured  traders  who  could  distribute  the  Royal 
merchandise,  since  he  possessed  the  monopoly  of  the  whole 
Eastern  trade  which  had  built  up  Venice,  and  was  now 
diverted  to  Lisbon,  making  it  the  world's  mart.  It  was  in 
those  days  that  rare  spices  filled  the  Lisbon  Custom  House 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  the  Rua  Nova  or  New  Street, 
running  parallel  to  the  Tagus,  with  its  shops  in  which  were 
exposed  for  sale  gums,  sandal  wood,  and  precious  stones 
from  every  part  of  Asia,  is  described  by  Antonio  Ferreira 
in  the  lines  : — 

That  mighty  Rua  Nova,  known  to  fame 

The  whole  world  through,  what  other  thing  recounts 

Save  tales  of  galleys  gained  or  galleys  lost  ? 

Among  the  feminine  portion  of  Gil  Vicente's  audience 
were  doubtless  numbered  the  members  of  that  learned 
Academy  of  women  who  circled  round  the  Infanta  Dona 
Maria,  including  his  own  daughter  Paula,  Dona  Joanna 
Vaz,  and  Dona  Leonor  de  Noronha.  Such  was  the  Court 
for  whose  delectation  Gil  Vicente  wrote  and  acted  the 
major  part  of  his  plays. 

*  The  extent  of  the  Portuguese  Empire  is  best  illustrated  by  a  quatrain  of  the 
learned  Buchanan,  addressed  to  John  III. : — 

"Inque  tuis  Phoebus  regnis,  oriensque  cadensque, 

Via:  longum  fesso  conderet  axe  diem  : 

Et  quaecumque  vago  se  circumvolvit  Olympo, 

Affulget  ratibus  flamma  ministra  tuis." 
While  Varthema  vouches  for  the  brave  deeds  of  its  founders  when  he  writes,  "Ego 
universam  orbem  terrarum  peragravi,  multis  scepe  bellis  interfui,  sed  hac  gente  Lusita- 
norum  fortiorem  vidi  neminem." 
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He  journeyed  with  it  as  it  moved  from  place  to  place, 
providing  by  his  Autos  a  distraction  in  times  of  calamity, 
such  as  the  various  plagues  which  desolated  Portugal  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  times  of 
rejoicing  giving  expression  to  the  feelings  of  the  people. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  a  regular  company  of  actors 
on  which  to  rely,  but  as  dramatic  representations  were 
common  at  the  Universities  and  Colleges,  at  least  during 
the  later  years  of  his  activity,  he  probably  obtained  the 
services  of  students  willing  to  get  up  a  role  for  an  occasion 
on  receipt  of  a  small  fee.  In  spite  of  the  royal  patronage, 
he  never  had  a  fixed  post  at  Court  with  a  salary  attached, 
but  he  received  gifts  of  land  and  goods,  and  probably  a 
pension  from  the  Kings  Dom  Manoel  and  John  III. ;  not- 
withstanding this,  he  raises  the  usual  cry  of  poverty,  saying 
that,  if  work  led  to  prosperity  and  merit  availed,  he  would 
have  "enough  to  eat,  give,  and  leave  behind."*  In  all, 
forty-two  plays  that  issued  from  his  pen  have  come  down 
to  us,  and  of  these  thirty-five  are  written  entirely  in 
Spanish,  and  the  rest  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  mixed. 
The  use  of  an  alien  tongue  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
to  write  in  Spanish  was  a  fashion  of  the  times,  while  as  the 
Queens  of  Dom  Manoel  and  John  III.  came  from  either 
Castile  or  Aragon,  these  monarchs  naturally  desired  to 
compliment  them  by  the  performance  of  pieces  in  their 
native  language. -f  Gil  Vicente  had  small  liberty  in  the 
choice  of  subjects,  for  his  plays  were  almost  invariably 
"  commanded,"  and  he  was  called  upon  in  turn  to  write 
Autos  to  honour  the  feast  of  Christmas,  to  celebrate  the 

*  Yide  Trovas  addressed  to  the  Count  de  Vimioso. 

t  It  has  been  stated  by  some  critics  that  Gil  Vicente  employed  Spanish  for  the  lower 
characters,  and  to  portray  the  coarse  and  grotesque  ;  but  a  perusal  of  his  plays  shows 
that  this  generalisation  is  unfounded.  In  the  "  Triumph  of  Winter,"  Winter  is  made  to 
epeak  Castilian,  because  "  he  who  wishes  to  feign  will  find  in  that  language  all  he  seeks ;" 
but  a  chance  remark  like  this  must  not  be  taken  too  seriously. 

16 
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birth  of  a  prince,  or  the  marriage  of  a  princess.  Neither 
could  he  choose  his  hearers,  the  narrow  intellectual  range 
of  many  of  whom  the  verses  in  the  "  Cancioneiro  de 
Resende  "  suffice  to  prove.  But  if  hampered  in  this  respect, 
he  obtained  a  free  hand  in  the  treatment  of  the  subjects 
marked  out,  and  he  took  his  revenge  for  the  restrictions 
placed  on  his  talents,  and  at  the  same  time  amused  his 
hearers,  by  biting  satires  on  the  clergy,  the  courtiers,  and 
indeed  on  every  class  of  society  in  a  manner  that  recalls  a 
greater  Frenchman,  and  entitles  him  to  be  named  the 
Portuguese  Rabelais. 

His  dramatic  works,  according  to  his  own  somewhat 
capricious  division,  for  some  of  the  Autos  are  really  Farces, 
consist  of  Autos,  Comedies,  Tragicomedies,  and  Farces, 
and  they  are  written  in  the  national  redondilha  verse,* 
and  preceded  by  initial  rubrics,  stating  as  a  rule  the  date 
when  each  was  performed,  in  whose  presence,  and  on  what 
occasion ;  these  make  up  the  annals  of  the  first  thirty- four 
years  of  the  Portugese  theatre.  Most  of  them  were  put  on 
the  stage  at  the  different  royal  palaces;  some,  however, 
were  played  in  hospitals,  and  even  in  churches,  e.g.,  the 
"Auto  of  St.  Martin,"  despite  the  ecclesiastical  proscriptions; 
those,  the  subjects  of  which  are  liturgical,  at  the  great 
festivals  of  Christmas,  Epiphany,  and  Maundy  Thursday, 
others  on  the  happening  of  some  event  of  importance  to 
the  Royal  family  or  the  nation.  Many  of  the  plays  con- 
tain songs,  either  written  and  set  to  music  by  Gil  Vicente 
or  else  collected  by  him  from  popular  sources,  while  at  the 
close  the  characters  almost  invariably  leave  the  stage 
singing,  and  dancing,  as  was  the  custom  in  the  old 
mediaeval  comedies. 
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Following  the  "Castilian  Pastoral  Auto,"  Gil  Vicente 
wrote,  in  1503,  the  "  Auto  of  the  Magi "  or  "  Wise  Kings," 
and  next  that  of  the  "  Sybil  Cassandra,"  who  "  knew  by 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  and 
presumed  to  think  that  she  was  the  virgin  of  whom  the 
Lord  was  to  be  born,  and  having  this  opinion  she  would 
never  marry."  Anachronisms  such  as  this  teem  in  the 
pages  of  Gil  Vicente.  Poor  King  Solomon,  introduced  as 
a  shepherd,  is  Cassandra's  rejected  suitor,  and  neither  the 
three  Sybils,  nor  yet  Isaiah,  Moses,  and  Abraham,  who 
each  and  all  make  trial  of  their  eloquence,  can  persuade 
her  to  put  aside  her  suspicion  of  the  male  kind  and  take 
him  as  her  husband.  To  explain  her  refusal,  and  prove  to 
them  how  fruitless  are  their  efforts,  she  boldly  declares 
that  she  is  to  be  the  Saviour's  mother ;  and,  whilst  they, 
shocked  at  her  declaration,  are  rebuking  her  audacity  and 
conceit,  a  curtain  divides  and  discloses  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  the  infant  Jesus  hymned  by  four  attendant  angels, 
and  repentant  Cassandra  joins  the  others  in  adoration, 
after  which  a  song  and  dance  conclude  the  piece. 

The  "  Auto  of  Faith  "  (1504)  is  akin  to  its  predecessors ; 
two  simple  shepherds  enter  the  royal  chapel  on  Christmas 
morn,  and  as  they  stand  wondering  at  what  they  see, 
Faith  enters  and  explains  the  meaning  of  it.  The  rustics 
talk  Spanish,  while  Faith  speaks  in  Portuguese — a  patriotic 
touch !  All  the  five  plays  hitherto  mentioned  are  pastoral 
and  religious,  and  their  treatment  reveals  no  marked 
individuality ;  while  the  sixth,  the  "  Auto  of  St.  Martin," 
played  in  the  church  at  Caldas,  during  the  festival  of 
Corpus  Christi,and  analogous  to  the  French  "Martinoles,"  is 
written  in  the  form  of  verse  called  "  arte  mayor,"  and  deals 
with  the  beautiful  legend  of  the  Saint  parting  his  cloak  to 
give  half  to  a  beggar.  The  creative  genius  of  Gil  Vicente 
definitely  asserted  itself  in  1505,  for  in  that  year  the  poet 
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turned  his  back  on  mysteries  and  moralities,  and  produced 
for  the  first  time  a  comedy  of  real  life.  This  Avas  a  great 
step  forward,  and  may  be  described  as  the  turning  point 
in  his  career,  as  well  as  in  the  history  of  the  Theatre  in  the 
Peninsula.  The  play  is  entitled  "  Who  has  Bran  to  Sell  ?" 
and  it  relates  the  amours  of  a  penniless  squire,  at  once 
poetaster  and  musician,  who  is  perpetually  in  love,  and  so 
deeply  that  he  never  gives  a  thought  to  eating  and 
drinking,  while  the  state  of  his  wardrobe  is  such  that  he 
dares  not  go  out  of  doors  until  nightfall.  The  mutual 
confidences  of  two  illpaid  and  half-starved  servants  are 
exceedingly  amusing,  and  likewise  the  scene  in  which  the 
hero,  a  romantic  coxcomb  if  ever  there  was  one,  stands 
under  his  lady's  window,  and  attempts  to  serenade  her 
with  songs  of  his  own  composing,  but  to  his  mortification 
he  is  continually  interrupted  by  the  barking  of  dogs  and 
mewing  of  cats.  The  title  of  this  farce,  derived  from  the 
first  line,  was  bestowed  on  it  by  the  people,  says  the 
rubric,  showing  that  the  plays  of  Gil  Vicente,  though 
written  for  and  acted  in  the  presence  of  the  Court,  became 
known  to  and  met  with  appreciation  from  the  common 
folk. 

The  "  Auto  of  the  Four  Seasons,"  the  next  to  appear,  is 
a  regular  Mystery.  A  seraph,  after  announcing  the  birth 
of  a  Redeemer,  repairs  to  the  Manger  and  sings  a  hymn  of 
praise,  in  company  with  an  Archangel  and  two  angels. 
Then  the  Seasons  enter,  each  in  their  appropriate  character, 
and  adore  the  God-Man.  Winter  comes  in  the  guise  of  a 
wretched  shepherd,  full  of  complaints  of  the  weather  and 
his  sufferings,  followed  by  Spring,  who  trips  in  gaily, 
singing  a  pretty  song  befitting  the  season  he  represents, 
with  its  "  three  flowering  months."  Summer,  an  infirm 
and  emaciated  figure,  is  the  next  to  appear,  and  he  gives 
a  pitiful  description  of  the  diseases  and  misery  he  is  sub- 
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ject  to — fevers,  thirst,  and  want  of  appetite  oppress  him, 
and  his  days  seem  a  thousand  years.  After  an  altercation 
between  him  and  Spring,  Autumn  interposes,  and,  satisfied 
with  the  fruits  he  finds,  tells  the  other  Seasons  to  go  home 
and  look  to  themselves.  Jupiter  then  announces  the  dis- 
comfiture of  Paganism  in  a  chant,  part  of  which  Quillinan 
has  happily  turned  into  English,  as  follows : — 

Shine  out,  thou  glorious  Sun, 

Illume  the  path  I  run 

With  brighter  day ; 

For  the  false  triumphant  time 

Of  the  gods  of  every  clime 

Has  passed  away. 

Void  shall  be  Dian's  fane, 

Abjured  the  reverence  vain 

To  Juno  vowed ; 

Nor  henceforth  shalt  thou  behold 

Februa  with  aspect  bold 

O'erawe  the  crowd. 

Apollo's  reign  is  o'er  ; 

The  Bacchi  shall  no  more 

Be  hailed  in  Rome  ; 

Hymen  shall  no  more  preside 

At  the  blessing  of  the  Bride 

In  Persic  dome. 

No  more  the  Fountain  Nymph 

Shall  pour  her  sparkling  lymph, 

By  votaries  sued ; 

Nor  with  shows  of  fiery  snakes 

Shall  the  witch-demoniacs 

Man's  sight  delude. 

Naiads  of  marish  leas, 

The  huntress  Dryades, 

And  Ocean's  Lord, 

And  the  Goddess-rivals  three, 

Shall  resign  their  sovereignty, 

With  one  accord. 

From  her  Tarpeian  throne, 

The  Maid  of  Rhamnus  prone 

Is  cast  with  scorn  ; 

She  and  all  these  powers  exiled 

Leave  the  sceptre  to  a  child, 

A  child  new-born. 
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Methinks  I  hear  the  shout 

Of  the  prophets  old,  from  out 

Their  graves  this  day  ; 

What  they  told  hath  come  about, 

And  the  infernal  tyrant  rout 

Have  lost  their  sway. 

All  living  things  on  earth 

Rejoicing  in  the  birth 

Of  God  made  Man, 

Praise  their  Maker — tuneful  birds, 

Bleating  folds,  and  lowing  herds 

In  forests  wan. 

E'en  brutes  of  savage  mood, 

The  ream,  the  panther  brood, 

The  lion's  dam 

Give  voice  to  praise  in  wood  and  wold, 

While  the  pastors  of  the  fold 

Adore  the  Lamb. 

This  song  over,  Jupiter  and  the  Seasons,  with  David 
dressed  as  a  shepherd,  approach  the  Manger,  and  offer 
the  God-Man  their  tribute  of  adoration  and  praise,  and  a  Te 
Deum,  in  which  all  join,  finishes  the  piece. 

For  three  years  after  the  production  of  the  "  Auto  of 
the  Four  Seasons,"  Gil  Vicente  wrote  no  new  play,  but  he 
was  not  altogether  idle  in  the  literary  sense,  since  he  com- 
posed a  Sermon  in  Verse,  a  favourite  form  of  mediaeval 
diversion,  and  delivered  it  before  the  Court  at  Almeirim 
on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  the  Infant  D.  Luiz,  in 
1506,  the  theme  being  "Non  volo,  volo,  et  deficior."  It 
is  an  eloquent  and  comprehensive  satire  on  contemporary 
society,  and  includes  a  reference  to  the  dispute  about 
Indulgences  and  a  protest  against  the  intolerance  shown 
to  those  Jews  who  still  remained  in  Portugal  after  King 
Manoel  had  given  their  brethren  the  choice  of  Christian 
baptism  or  exile.  It  is  too  much,  the  poet  declares,  to 
expect  these  men  to  be  Christians  at  heart.  This  was 
not  his  only  exhibition  of  sympathy  for  that  persecuted 
race,  for  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  in  1531,  he  intervened 
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at  Santarem,  to  prevent  a  butchery  of  the  New  Christians, 
as  the  converted  Hebrews  were  called,  the  pretext  being  a 
terrible  earthquake,  which  the  populace,  inflamed  by  some 
fanatical  friars,  attributed  to  the  Divine  vengeance,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  called  down  by  the  toleration  extended 
to  the  Jews.  The  free  and  manly  tone  of  his  letter  to 
John  III.,  relating  the  success  of  his  efforts  on  this 
occasion,  is  that  of  one  who  feels  himself  something 
more  than  a  comedian  in  the  estimation  of  the  King  he 
addresses,  while  the  incident  proves  that,  base  as  was  the 
calling  of  an  actor  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Gil  Vicente 
possessed  considerable  authority,  as  well  as  a  courageous 
and  independent  character. 

The  "  Auto  of  the  Soul,"  dated  1508,  the  first  piece  in 
Portuguese,  exemplifies  the  temptation  of  a  soul  in  the 
passage  through  life,  her  falls,  and  final  forgiveness.  It  is 
a  Mystery  of  the  Passion,  the  argument  of  which  reads  as 
follows :  "  As  it  is  very  necessary  that  there  should  be 
hostelries  by  the  roadside  for  the  rest  and  refreshment  of 
wearied  travellers,  so  it  is  a  convenient  thing  that  in  this 
wayfaring  life  there  should  exist  a  hostess,  to  give  refresh- 
ment and  repose  to  the  souls  that  go  journeying  towards  the 
eternal  abode  of  God.  This  hostess  of  souls  is  Holy  Mother 
Church  ;  the  table  is  the  altar,  the  food  the  insignia  of  the 
Passion."  The  characters  consist  of  the  Soul  herself,  her 
Angel  Guardian,  the  Church,  which  is  the  inn,  the  four 
Fathers  who  serve  it,  and  two  Devils.  When  the  play 
opens,  the  Soul  is  being  conducted  to  the  inn  by  the 
Angel,  but  the  latter,  getting  in  advance  of  her  charge, 
affords  a  devil  an  opportunity  to  tempt  the  Soul  by  flattery 
and  gifts  of  fine  clothes  and  trinkets.  The  Soul  is  about  to 
give  way  when  the  Angel  turns  to  her  rescue  and  persuades 
her  to  persevere,  and  in  the  end  she  reaches  the  inn,  where 
she  receives  much  good  counsel  and  spiritual  refreshment, 
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and  casting  off  her  finery  she  humbles  herself,  and  so  the 
tempter  is  cheated  of  his  prey. 

This  piece,  perhaps  Gil  Vicente's  greatest  hieratical  work, 
has  been  named  by  a  French  critic,  M.  Ducarme,  the  pro- 
totype of  Goethe's  "  Faust ; "  but,  true  as  this  may  be  as 
regards  the  general  idea,  there  is  as  notable  a  contrast  in 
the  treatment  and  details  as  between  the  minds  of  their 
respective  authors,  the  one  a  mediaeval  Catholic,  the  other 
an  eighteenth-century  Protestant. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  temptation  scene.  The  Mephis- 
topheles  of  Goethe  is  an  adroit  but  vulgar  libertine,  while 
the  Devil  of  Gil  Vicente,  a  fine  piece  of  characterisation 
be  it  said,  poses  rather  as  a  sweet  and  subtle  flatterer  ;*  in 
both  cases  the  same  victory  crowns  their  efforts.  Again, 
after  the  fall,  the  Angel  addresses  the  Soul  in  a  tone  of 
severe  justice,  while  in  Goethe's  master-piece  the  Genius  of 
Evil  follows  Margaret  with  his  sarcasms  to  drive  her  to 
despair.  In  the  Catholic  poet  despair  is  hardly  touched 
on ;  his  work  shines  with  pardon  and  hope.  Yet  there  are 
several  striking  analogies  between  the  Soul  and  Margaret, 
and  their  differences  are,  to  some  extent  at  least,  those  of 
environment,  for  while  "Faust"  is  a  play  of  real  life,  with 
characters  of  flesh  and  blood,  in  Gil  Vicente's  "  Auto  "  all 
is  ethereal,  visionary,  and  allegorical.  The  jewel  scene  is 
admirable  in  both.  Such  partial  similarity  as  exists 
between  the  work  of  the  Portuguese  dramatist  and  that  of 
the  greater  German  is,  of  course,  fortuitous,  and  the  modest 
play  of  the  former  cannot  vie  with  the  latter's  masterpiece  ; 
yet  the  firm,  luminous,  and  consoling  faith  of  the  Catholic 
poet  contrasts  favourably  with  the  vague  and  despairing 
creed  of  the  Protestant,  while  there  are  few  who  would  not 
esteem  the  naive  and  sometimes  trivial  symbolism  of  the 

*  Resembling  much  the  Satan  of  Gil  Vicente's  later  Auto,  entitled,  "  A  Brief 
Summary  of  the  History  of  God." 
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"  Auto  of  the  Soul "  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  nebulous 
phantasmagoria  of  the  second  part  of  "  Faust."  The 
dolorous  music  of  the  Stabat  must  surely  have  inspired  the 
sublime  prayer  of  the  repentant  Soul,  and  Christian  poetry 
has  rarely  attained  to  loftier  heights.  The  sudden  appear- 
ance of  this  gem  in  the  midst  of  certain  trivialities  of 
scene,  no  less  than  the  magnificent  imitation  of  the  Stabat 
Mater  itself  towards  the  end  of  the  play,  suffice  to  prove 
the  genius  of  Gil  Vicente. 

Speaking  of  the  "  Auto  of  the  Soul,"  Quillinan  has  some 
judicious  remarks  which  seem  worthy  of  quotation. 
"This  allegory,"  he  says,  "composed  for  and  acted  in 
Passion  Week,  is  one  of  the  few  Autos  seriously  treated 
throughout,  and  it  is  none  the  worse  for  the  absence  of 
gibes  and  raillery.  But  all  the  Christmas  plays  have  more 
or  less  of  the  vis  comica,  sometimes  inseparably  inter- 
mingled with  the  gravest  matter,  sometimes  antithetically 
balanced  against  solemn  thoughts,  as  if  in  a  trial  of  strength 
with  wisdom,  sometimes  kept  apart  from  the  more  serious 
agency,  or  even  occasionally  left  to  disport  itself  inde- 
pendently of  the  business  of  the  scene.  The  "  Auto  of  the 
Wise  Kings  "  is  one  of  the  tangled  skeins ;  the  "  Castilian 
Pastoral"  is  a  contrast  of  the  sensual  and  the  spiritual 
principle  in  lowly  minds;  the  "Portuguese  Pastoral"  is 
only  slightly  linked  with  its  professed  subject,  the 
Nativity — it  is,  in  fact,  an  amusing  and  spirited  embroglio 
of  rustic  loves,  in  which  the  dialogue  is  smart  and  lively, 
and  the  characters  are  true  to  common  nature,  and  true  to 
Gil  Vicente." 

The  next  play,  produced  in  1510  and  played  twice,  once 
before  the  old  Queen,  and  again  in  the  presence  of  Dom 
Manoel,  was  an  allegorical  farce  entitled  the  "Auto  of 
Fame,"  intended  to  celebrate  the  renown  that  Portugal 
had  acquired  by  her  commercial  greatness,  and  by  the 
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injury  that  her  supremacy  in  the  Indian  seas  had  inflicted 
on  the  Mohammedan  power.  Gil  Vicente  was  the  first 
writer  to  appreciate  at  their  true  worth  the  heroic  achieve- 
ments of  his  countrymen  in  the  East,  in  Africa  and 
America,  and  Dr.  Braga  suggests  that  this  play  may  have 
inspired  Camoens  before  he  read  the  "  Asia  "  of  de  Barros. 
Fame,  personified  by  a  girl  minding  geese,  is  sought  in 
marriage,  first  by  a  patriotic  but  frothy  Frenchman,  next 
by  an  Italian,  who  plumes  himself  on  his  Roman  descent, 
but  for  his  pains  only  gets  the  disdainful  answer — "  You 
belong  to  whoever  will  conquer  you ; "  and  lastly  by  a 
garrulous  and  boastful  Castilian,  all  of  whom  fail  in  their 
suits,  and  in  the  end  Portugal,  as  the  most  deserving,  wins 
her.  Each  of  the  characters  speaks  in  his  own  language, 
and  Gil  Vicente  takes  the  opportunity  of  their  respective 
appearances  to  note  their  national  characteristics  and  make 
merry  over  their  foibles. 

This  piece  was  followed  in  1512  by  an  excellent  farce, 
the  ' '  Old  Man  of  the  Garden,"  which  reveals  clearly  the 
influence  of  that  famous  Spanish  prose  comedy,  the 
"Celestina."  Its  argument  is  that  a  rich  and  honoured 
old  man  possessed  a  garden,  in  which  he  was  walking  one 
day  praying,  during  the  absence  of  his  gardener,  when  he 
espied  a  pretty  -girl  seeking  for  vegetables,  and  forthwith 
he  fell  so  deeply  in  love  as  to  waste  all  his  substance  on 
bribes  to  a  procuress  whom  he  employed  to  deprave  her. 
The  object  of  his  passion  snubs  him  severely,  ridiculing  his 
advances,  and  administering  some  pretty  home  thrusts. 
As  he  is  babbling  away  on  the  extremity  to  which  love  has 
reduced  him,  she  breaks  in — "Can't  you  see  that  you  are 
already  dead,  and  will  you  go  against  nature  ? "  He  meets 
with  little  indulgence  too  from  his  wife  when  she  finds  him 
mooning  out  of  doors,  like  another  Mancias,  instead  of 
coming  to  dinner.  The  procuress,  on  the  other  hand,  does 
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all  she  can  to  feed  his  flame,  and  alleges  God's  command, 
"Thou  shalt  love  ;"  she  keeps  bringing  favourable  reports 
of  his  progress  in  the  girl's  affections,  and  on  each  occasion 
extracts  a  present  for  herself.  At  the  close  the  procuress 
gets  whipped — one  hundred  strokes  on  the  "lombo" — the 
customary  punishment  for  women  of  her  trade,  and  the 
young  lady  is  honourably  married.  The  characters  of  the 
amorous  dotard  and  the  procuress  are  cleverly  drawn,  while 
the  latter's  litany  for  her  client's  recovery  from  a  fainting 
fit,  in  which  various  courtiers  of  both  sexes  are  invoked 
under  the  titles  of  Saints,  must  have  provoked  huge 
merriment  among  the  audience,  of  whom  King  Manoel 
formed  one. 

The  "Exhortation  to  War,"  the  first  of  the  Tragi- 
comedies, played  in  1513,  on  the  occasion  of  the  departure 
of  an  expedition  against  the  African  city  of  Azamor,  is  a 
general  call  to  arms,  full  of  patriotic  fire,  addressed  to  all 
classes  of  the  population ;  in  some  of  the  redondilhas  Gil 
Vicente  attains  to  the  sublimity  of  the  Pindaric  Ode.  The 
characters  form  a  varied  collection,  including  as  they  do 
a  priestly  necromancer  who  unconsciously  ridicules 
himself  by  his  absurd  pretentions,  and  proceeds  to  call  up 
two  devils,  and  these,  after  bestowing  all  manner  of 
opprobrious  epithets  on  their  master,  fetch  in  turn 
Polyxena,  Penthesilea,  Achilles,  Hannibal,  Hector,  and 
Scipio.  The  aforesaid  heroes  and  heroines,  after  some 
pretty  compliments  to  the  Court,  incite  the  Portuguese  to 
go  forth  against  the  Infidel  and  promise  them  victory, 
while  the  clergy  are  exhorted  to  provide  the  sinews  of  war 
by  selling  the  sacred  vessels  and  pawning  their  breviaries, 
and  the  ladies  are  encouraged  to  give  their  jewellery  for 
the  same  purpose.  As  Quillinan  remarks,  this  is,  with  all 
its  extravagances,  a  stirring  little  drama  well  adapted  for 
its  purpose. 
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Gil  Vicente's  first  comedy,  that  of  "The  Widower," 
bears  date  1514.  It  is  an  object  lesson  in  the  strange 
freaks  of  fortune,  for  while  the  widower  mourns  the  loss  of 
a  good  wife  who  was  glad  at  his  joy  and  grieved  at  his 
sorrow,  the  "  compadre  "  declares  he  would  give  anything 
to  be  rid  of  his,  for  she  is  a  very  serpent,  and  to  add  to 
his  misery  she  seems  immortal.  The  widower  has  two 
daughters,  and  a  certain  Prince  Rosval,  having  fallen  in 
love  with  them,  adopts  the  disguise  of  a  stupid  and 
ignorant  labourer  in  order  to  pay  his  court.  After  a  time 
he  discloses  his  true  character,  and  is  puzzled  which  to 
choose  for  his  bride,  whereupon  Gil  Vicente  makes  King 
John  the  arbiter,  and  he  decides  in  favour  of  the  eldest. 
At  this  juncture  Rosval's  brother  arrives  on  the  scene  and 
marries  the  sister.  The  redondilhas  in  which  Rosval 
declares  his  passion  are  admirable,  for  they  combine 
delicacy  and  depth  of  feeling  with  the  utmost  beauty  of 
form.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  play  contains  among 
its  characters  a  true  type  of  the  holy  priest,  by  presenting 
which  Gil  Vicente  probably  intended  to  show  that  he 
nourished  no  hostility  to  the  ecclesiastical  profession, 
though  he  attacked  those  who  disgraced  it  with  con- 
siderable freedom,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  with 
an  approach  to  scurrility. 

The  year  1515  produced  nothing,  but  in  1516  appeared 
the  farce  entitled  "  The  Auto  of  the  Fairies,"  in  which  a 
sorceress,  fearing  to  be  imprisoned  for  plying  her  trade, 
goes  to  make  complaint  to  the  King,  and  shows  him  how 
necessary  are  her  sorceries,  since  they  all  tend  to  the  public 
good.  The  most  important  part  of  her  office  lay,  it  appears, 
in  assisting  love-sick  men  and  women.  To  exhibit  her 
powers  before  the  Court,  she  utters  a  long  rigmarole 
incantation,  and  conjures  up  a  fiend  who  is  very  insolent, 
and  angers  her  by  talking  in  the  Picard  dialect,  which 
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she  cannot  understand.  She  despatches  him  to  the  Lost 
Isle  to  fetch  the  three  Sea  Fairies,  but,  by  pretending  to 
mistake  "  Fadas  "  for  "  Frades,"  he  brings  two  Friars  from 
Hell,  which  gives  the  poet  an  opportunity  of  exposing  and 
ridiculing  unchaste  religious  professors.  One  of  these  ton- 
sured gentry  comes  playing  on  a  pipe,  while  his  companion, 
who  on  earth  had  been  a  preacher  and  very  amorous,  boasts 
that  he  was  wont  to  say  the  Te  Deum  with  his  eyes  on 
Cupid.  He  is,  therefore,  made  to  discourse  on  the  text 
"Amor  vincit  omnia,"  and  his  sermon  is  replete  with  pretty 
compliments  to  the  ladies,  whom  he  implores  to  show 
pity  to  those  suffering  for  love  of  them.  Finally,  the 
Sea  Fairies  arrive,  and  after  invoking  blessings  on  the 
King  and  Queen  they  invite  the  Royal  Family  to  draw 
lots  for  the  Planets,  whereupon  Jupiter  falls  to  the  King, 
the  Sun  to  the  Queen,  and  so  on ;  next,  the  courtiers  try 
their  luck,  and  the  men  draw  the  names  of  various  beasts, 
the  ladies  those  of  birds,  whose  individual  characteristics 
are  supposed  to  be  emblematic  of  them.  The  allusions 
are  not  always  flattering,  notes  Quillinan,  and  they  no 
doubt  had  their  significance,  but  have  lost  all  point  for 
the  reader  of  to-day. 

In  the  next  year  Gil  Vicente  returned  to  his  favourite 
Mysteries  by  writing  the  "  Ferry-boat  of  Hell,"  the  first  of 
a  semi-Dantesque  trilogy  and  the  Portuguese  Divina 
Commedia,  the  other  parts  being  named,  respectively,  the 
"Boats  of  Purgatory"  and  "of  Glory."*  The  maritime 
activity  of  the  Portuguese  in  those  days  doubtless  suggested 
these  titles,  and  the  handling  of  the  subject  shows  that 
their  author  disposed  of  considerable  scenical  resources. 

*  For  the  trilogy  of  the  "  Barcas  "  and  the  "Dansa  Macabra,"  see  the  "Revistade 
Portugal,"  August,  1889,  art,  by  J.  de  Sousa  Monteiro.  Gallardo  mentions  an  allegorical 
tragi-comedy  in  Spanish  by  Gil  Vicente,  published  at  Burgos  in  1539.  It  would  seem  to 
have  been  a  translation  of  the  trilogy  into  Spanish,  due  to  the  author  of  the  Portuguese 
original. 
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It  is  worthy  of  note  that  all  three  contain  similar  elements 
to  the  Dance  of  Death,  that  famous  topic  so  dear  to 
mediaeval  and  Renaissance  writers,  artists,  and  sculptors, 
and  so  popular  in  every  land.*  The  same  personages  are 
there,  from  Popes  an*d  Kings  downwards,  and  all  ages  and 
classes  are  represented  ;  the  same  irony  of  death  runs 
throughout,  and  the  aim  of  both  is  identical — namely,  a 
lesson  offered  to  the  living  by  the  spectacle  of  the  end  of 
all  things  created.  Gil  Vicente's  trilogy  is  a  dramatic 
illustration  of  the  familiar  text,  "Memento  homo,  quia 
pulvis  es  et  in  pulverem  reverteris." 

The  "  Boat  of  Hell,"  as  gross  as  it  is  witty,  was  performed 
for  the  consolation  (sic !)  of  the  most  Catholic  and  saintly 
Queen  Maria,  wife  to  Dom  Manoel,  in  her  own  apartment, 
and  during  her  last  illness.  In  the  rubric  that  precedes 
the  play  an  apology  is  offered  for  its  insertion  among  the 
works  of  devotion,  the  reason  being  that  the  two  other 
parts  were  performed  in  the  chapel.  It  is  founded  on  the 
rigorous  accusation  that  the  Enemy  of  Man  makes  against 
every  human  soul  the  moment  it  leaves  its  body,  and  we 
are  shown  an  arm  of  the  sea — a  kind  of  Acheron — with 
two  boats,  one  belonging  to  the  Devil,  the  other  to  an 
Angel,  the  ferryman  to  Paradise.  The  humour  of  the 
piece  turns  on  the  presumption  of  the  wicked,  and  their 
anxiety  to  get  into  the  latter's  boat,  and  on  the  claim 
of  the  former  to  them  as  his  legitimate  cargo.  A 
proud  nobleman,  a  wealthy  usurer,  a  dishonest  shoe- 
maker, an  amorous  friar  with  a  taste  for  fencing,  who 
comes  leading  a  girl  by  the  hand  and  dancing,  a  procuress, 
a  Jew  with  a  goat  on  his  back,  a  corrupt  magistrate,  a 
thieving  attorney,  and  a  hanged  felon,  all  strive  to  enter 
the  Angel's  boat,  but  being  rejected,  much  to  their  sur- 
prise and  rage,  fall  victims  to  the  fiend,  who  gleefully 

*  Holbein's  illustrations  are  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  all. 
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stows  them  on  board — all  except  the  Jew,  whom  he  takes 
in  tow  as  unworthy  to  mix  with  the  rest  of  the  worshipful 
company.  The  caustic  remarks  with  which  the  Devil 
greets  the  passengers,  and  their  scraps  of  conversation  as 
they  meet  and  recognise  their  late  companions  in  life 
under  such  new  and  terrible  circumstances,  are  really 
inimitable,  and  must  be  read  to  be  duly  appreciated.  The 
Angel's  boat  has  but  a  small  freight — four  knights,  mem- 
bers of  the  Order  of  Christ,  and  a  simpleton.  The  first- 
named  enter  into  their  reward  forthwith,  since  they  had 
died  fighting  the  Moors  in  Africa,  and  death  for  the  Faith 
meant  eternal  life  in  the  Christian  and  Portuguese  creed 
of  those  days.*  To  the  Devil's  haughty  challenge  they 
only  reply  in  disdainful  tones — "We  died  in  the  parts 
beyond  the  sea,  and  seek  to  know  no  more  " — 'tis  the  "  piu 
non  dimandare"  of  Dante.  The  simpleton  is  saved 
because  he  has  never  sinned  through  malice. 

The  "  Boat  of  Purgatory "  was  played  on  Christmas 
morning,  1518,  and  treats  of  working  men  and  women, 
including  a  ploughman,  a  huckster,  a  shepherd,  a  shep- 
herdess, and  a  small  boy,  and  in  view  of  this  the  poet  is 
moved  to  pity,  and  lays  aside  his  usual  irony ;  the  only 
soul  that  falls  to  the  Devil's  share  is  that  of  a  blasphemous 
gamester,  who  is  carried  away  to  the  sound  of  a  very  dis- 
cordant song.  The  little  boy  is  taken  straightway  into  the 
Angel's  boat,  and  the  rest,  after  a  lively  warfare  of  words 
with  the  Fiend,  escape  condemnation,  partly  on  their  own 
merits  and  partly  in  honour  of  Christ's  birthday,  but  are 
left  to  wander  by  the  sea  "  which  is  the  shore  of  Purgatory," 
and  in  due  time,  having  expiated  their  sins,  they  will  be 

*  Vide  "  Comedy  of  the  Widower." 

Los  que  mueren  por  la  lei, 
Mueron  con  dulce  victoria 
Por  su  lei  y  por  su  rei, 
Solo  con  memento  mei 
Son  sus  animus  en  gloria. 
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ferried  over  from  the  land  of  punishment  to  that  of  glory. 
Their  parleyings  with  the  Angel  and  defence  of  their  lives 
are  blunt  and  full  of  rustic  humour.  Viewed  as  a  whole, 
this  piece  shows  how  deep  and  tender  was  Gil  Vicente's 
sympathy  for  the  hard  lot  of  the  toilers  of  the  earth,  and 
some  of  its  expressions  are  very  beautiful  in  their  sim- 
plicity and  human  feeling. 

The  "  Boat  of  Glory,"  put  on  the  stage  in  1519,  deals 
with  high  dignitaries,  including  a  pope,  a  cardinal,  an 
archbishop,  a  bishop,  an  emperor,  a  king,  a  duke,  and  a 
count.  First,  the  Devil  appears,  and  enquires  of  Death 
why  he  has  sent  him  only  persons  of  lowly  birth  lately, 
instead  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  and  when  the  latter  seeks 
to  excuse  himself,  the  Devil  interrupts  him — 

They  are  flesh  and  bone  as  well, 
Let  them  come  then,  let  them  come  ; 
They  are  ours  by  royal  right. 

Hereupon,  Death  promises  obedience,  and  introduces  the 
magnates,  one  by  one,  mocking  them  as  he  leads  them  to 
where  the  Fiend  has  his  boat.  On  their  arrival  at  the 
shore,  the  Devil  claims  them  all,  taunts  them  with  their 
wicked  lives,  and  points  out  with  gusto  the  fiery  regions 
beyond,  particularising  the  torments  reserved  for  each  of 
them.  They  each  and  all  pray  for  mercy  in  piteous  tones, 
but  the  Fiend  is  very  ironical  at  their  tardy  repentance, 
and  the  Angel,  to  whom  they  appeal,  refers  them  to  the 
Saviour,  recommending  them  to  ask  the  intercession  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  They  then  set  to  work  to  pray,  but, 
no  response  following,  the  Angel  refuses  to  admit  them 
into  the  "  Boat  of  Glory,"  adding  that  he  and  his  company 
much  regret  that  such  gentlemen  as  they — "  such  chosen 
souls " — should  go  to  Hell,  but  so  it  must  be.  Then  the 
other  angels  unfurl  the  sail,  on  which  a  crucifix  is  painted, 
and  the  anxious  souls  prostrate  themselves  before  it,  each 
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in  turn,  and  renew  their  supplications  to  the  Redeemer, 
but  no  notice  is  taken  of  their  prayers,  and  the  boat  is 
pushed  off  from  the  shore,  amid  a  great  cry  of  lamentation 
from  those  whose  fate  appears  sealed.  At  this  moment 
God's  mercy  intervenes  in  the  person  of  Christ,  who  comes 
from  his  resurrection,  and,  distributing  the  oars  of  the 
boat  among  the  suppliant  souls,  takes  them  with  Him. 

The  final  and  general  pardon,  it  has  been  remarked, 
forms  a  startling  example  of  one  law  for  the  rich  and 
another  for  the  poor,  but,  though  Gil  Vicente  dared  not 
condemn  such  great  persons  to  Hell,  he  rebukes  their 
besetting  sins  in  his  most  caustic  vein.  He  was,  first  of 
all,  a  Court  poet,  yet  he  never  forgot  the  lofty  role  of  a 
moralist  which  he  had  assumed,  and  he  exposes  the  vices 
of  these  rulers  of  men — the  simony  of  one,  the  ambition  of 
another,  and  the  cruelty  of  a  third — without  dissembling. 
His  outspokenness  in  this  piece  is,  in  truth,  extraordinary. 
The  utmost  spontaneity,  the  most  terrible  realism,  bursts 
of  irony,  audacities  of  idea  and  sentiment,  combined 
with  so  much  pious  unction  and  sympathy  for  human 
frailties,  and  an  almost  womanly  compassion,  distinguish 
the  trilogy,  giving  it  a  place  apart,  and  causing  it  to  sur- 
pass any  Dance  of  Death  that  other  literatures  can  show. 
The  whole  work  is  a  far-off  echo  of  the  masterpiece  of  the 
great  Florentine. 

Immediately  after  the  trilogy  came  the  "  Farce  of  the 
Doctors  "  and  the  "Auto  of  India  " — both  in  the  same  year 
of  1519.  The  former  relates,  with  abundance  of  wit,  the 
amours  of  a  cleric,  and  his  confession  to  a  friar  of  incurable 
love.  This  friar,  instead  of  rebuking  his  penitent,  seeks 
to  justify  his  passion  by  casuistry,  for  he  quotes  God's 
command  to  Adam  to  love  Eve,  and  though,  he  says,  some 
learned  men  have  interpreted  this  to  refer  to  a  man's  feel- 
ing towards  his  lawful  spouse,  yet  no  such  restriction  can 
17 
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have  been  meant,  since  our  first  parents  were  not  married 
at  the  time.  The  piece  then  goes  on  to  ridicule  the 
ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  medical  faculty,  some  of 
whose  members  are  called  in  to  attend  the  love-sick  cleric, 
describing  their  mannerisms  and  tricks  of  speech,  their 
contradictory  opinions,  supported  by  scraps  of  dog-Latin, 
and  their  extravagant  remedies.  The  Portuguese  physicians 
of  that  age  still  remained  under  the  influence  of  the  Arabs, 
upon  whose  methods  of  treatment  they  had  made  no 
advance,  and  they  went  so  far  as  to  rely  on  astrology  for 
effecting  cures.  Their  self-confidence,  combined  with  lack 
of  real  knowledge,  is  described  by  Barros,  who  fully 
endorses  the  account  of  them  given  by  Gil  Vicente. 

The  "  Auto  of  India,"  though  one  of  the  shortest  plays, 
takes  rank  among  the  most  interesting  to  modern  readers ; 
it  is  a  vivid  and  convincing  sketch,  with  colours  fresh  as  of 
yesterday,  illustrating  the  lives  and  morals  of  those  women 
whose  husbands  were  absent  in  that  Eastern  Empire 
which  had  been  recently  built  up  by  the  genius  of 
Francisco  de  Almeida  and  Affonso  de  Albuquerque,  and 
especially  in  India,  its  great  heart.  The  heroine  of  the 
piece  consoles  herself  with  two  lovers,  whose  simultaneous 
presence  on  a  certain  occasion,  "hum  na  rua,  outro  na 
cama,"  gives  rise  to  an  embarrassing  and  comical  situation. 
One  of  these  gallants  is  a  typical  Castilian  swashbuckler, 
and  in  him  Gil  Vicente  no  doubt  intends  to  exhibit  and 
hold  up  to  ridicule  the  vainglorious  nature  of  men  of  his 
race,  as  he  had  previously  done  in  the  "  Auto  of  Fame." 
In  describing  the  lady's  disgust  when  she  hears  of  the 
return  of  her  lawful  spouse  after  three  years  absence,  her 
preparations  to  receive  him,  her  hypocritical  joy  at  the 
meeting,  her  mendacious  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
she  had  spent  her  time  in  the  interval,  and  her  pretended 
jealousy  of  the  pretty  Indian  girls,  who  were  evidently 
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famous  long  before  Camoens  wrote  his  verses  to  "  Barbara 
the  Slave  Girl" — the  dramatist  displays  his  uncommon 
powers  as  a  satirist,  while  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
lower  classes  of  the  people,  their  character,  habits,  and 
mode  of  speech,  appears  throughout.  The  frankness  of 
the  husband,  a  sailor  and  a  man  of  action,  forms  a  sharp 
contrast  to  the  deceit  of  his  wordy  wife  ;  he  describes  his 
doings  in  the  East  with  telling  brevity,  saying — "  We  went 
to  the  River  of  Meca,  we  fought  and  we  robbed,  and 
passed  through  many  perils,  under  sail  or  beneath  bare 
poles." 

The  "  Cortes  of  Jupiter,"  an  entertainment  provided  on 
the  eve  of  the  departure  of  D.  Beatriz,  daughter  of  D. 
Manoel,  for  Savoy,  whose  Duke  she  was  to  marry,  has  for 
its  theme  how  that  God,  wishing  to  do  the  said  lady  a 
grace,  sent  his  Providence  as  a  messenger  to  Jupiter,  King 
of  the  Elements,  ordering  him  to  convoke  an  Assembly  in 
which  the  Planets  and  Constellations  might  agree  to 
favour  her  voyage.  The  Sun  and  Moon,  Venus,  Mars  and 
the  four  Winds,  all  engage  to  assist  and  protect  the 
princess  until  she  reaches  Italy,  and  then  a  "  romance  "  is 
sung  by  the  Planets  and  Signs,  which  wakes  up  an 
enchanted  Mooress,  who  presents  the  bride  with  the 
sword  which  had  belonged  to  Roland,  together  with  a  ring 
and  cup  endowed  with  supernatural  qualities.  The 
juxtaposition  of  the  Christian  Deity  and  the  heroes  of 
Pagan  mythology  found  in  this  piece  is  common  in  the 
works  of  Gil  Vicente,  Camoens,  and  other  poets  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  has  been  characterised  as  a  grave 
artistic  defect  by  some  critics  ;  but  it  was  not  regarded  as 
incongruous  then,  and  it  can  only  excite  wonderment  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  history 
of  the  Renaissance,  when,  to  use  the  happy  phrase  of 
Madame  de  Stael,  men  regarded  "Christianity  as  the 
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business  of  life,  and  Paganism  as  its  pageantry."  In 
introducing  an  enchanted  Mooress  among  his  characters, 
Gil  Vicente  paid  homage  to  an  old  popular  tradition, 
since  these  creatures  have  ever  played  an  important 
part  in  the  national  folk-lore,  and  their  actual  existence 
finds  credence  even  at  the  present  day. 

The  "  Farce  of  the  Gipsies,"  dated  1521,  is  of  consider- 
able value  to  the  student  of  that  wandering  race,  but 
destitute  of  dramatic  interest.  Its  characters  number 
eight,  four  of  whom  are  women,  and  these  pursue  their 
immemorial  avocation  of  fortune-telling  combined  with 
begging,  and,  after  flattering  the  vanity  of  their  lady 
clients,  promise  them  happiness  in  love,  wealth,  and  general 
prosperity — all  expressed  in  high-flown  language  and 
corrupt  Spanish. 

This  farce  was  followed  by  the  "Comedy  of  Rubena," 
also  bearing  date  1521,  and  divided  into  three  sepa- 
rate scenes,  the  prologue  to  which  is  spoken  by  a 
Licentiate,  who  takes  the  place  of  the  ancient  Chorus 
throughout.  The  play  describes  the  adventures  of  Cis- 
mena,  the  offspring  of  a  lady  named  Rubena,  who  has  been 
seduced  by  a  young  cleric  and  then  deserted,  and  the  first 
scene  shows  Rubena  on  the  stage  in  the  agony  of  child- 
birth, bitterly  lamenting  her  fate,  and  attended  by  a  mid- 
wife. That  such  a  subject  could  have  been  represented 
before  the  Court,  as  it  appears  to  have  been,  shows  how 
low  was  the  standard  of  taste,  even  among  the  upper 
classes,  while  the  general  coarseness  of  expression  which 
distinguishes  the  piece  would  now  offend  the  least  prudish 
audience.  In  the  second  scene,  which  opens  with  a  parody 
of  the  last  Gospel  of  the  Mass,  Rubena,  having,  to  hide  her 
shame,  been  transported  from  her  father's  house  by  a 
sorceress,  assisted  by  four  particularly  foul-mouthed 
devils,  gives  birth  to  the  child,  and  two  of  the  demons  are 
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despatched  in  search  of  a  wet-nurse  and  a  cradle,  and  they 
receive  directions  to  visit  various  churches  in  Lisbon, 
some  of  the  ministers  of  which  will  be  able  to  supply  the 
latter  article.  This  done,  the  new-born  child,  who  is 
named  Cismena,  has  her  fortune  duly  told,  and,  after  years 
have  elapsed,  she  next  appears  as  a  shepherdess,  in  com- 
pany with  some  shepherd  youths.  She  is  rescued  from 
this  humble  existence,  and  sent  to  Crete,  and  there 
adopted  by  a  wealthy  lady,  who  dies  when  Cismena  has 
reached  her  fifteenth  year,  and  leaves  her  all  her  fortune, 
while,  in  the  last  scene,  after  a  procuress,  in  the  guise  of  a 
"  beata,"  has  attempted  to  entrap  her,  and  several  unprin- 
cipled gallants  have  pestered  her  with  their  doubtful 
attentions,  the  young  lady  is  wooed  and  won  by  a  Syrian 
prince. 

The  character  of  the  "beata,"  personifying  one  of  the 
scourges  of  old  Portugal,  is  really  well  drawn,  and  other 
noticeable  features  in  the  play  are  the  employment  of  an 
echo,  a  favourite  device  with  the  ancients  and  mediaevals, 
and  the  inclusion  of  a  "parvo  "  or  witty  servant,  one  of  a 
class  which  developed  later  on  into  the  "graciosos"  fami- 
liar to  all  students  of  the  Spanish  stage. 

The  farce  of  "Ignez  Pereira,"  usually  considered  Gil 
Vicente's  best  play,  was  performed  before  King  John  III.  at 
the  celebrated  Convent  of  Christ  at  Thomar,  in  1523.  It 
owed  its  origin  to  certain  men  of  "  bom  saber,"  perhaps 
partisans  of  the  classical  school,  envious  of  his  fame,  who 
pretended  to  doubt  whether  he  himself  wrote  the  Autos 
which  appeared  in  his  name,  or  whether  he  stole  them 
from  foreign  authors,  and  so  they  gave  him  as  a  theme  for 
a  fresh  piece  the  proverb,  "  I  prefer  an  ass  that  carries  me 
to  a  horse  that  throws  me."  Gil  Vicente  accepted  the 
challenge,  and  furnished  a  triumphant  reply  to  his 
detractors  by  this  comedy  of  character,  full  of  ready  wit 
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and  lively  dialogue.  The  plot  is  shortly  as  follows : — 
Ignez,  a  giddy  girl,  of  low  extraction,  with  an  aversion  for 
work,  rejects  the  offer  of  a  rustic  simpleton,  who  is  some- 
what loutish  but  possessed  of  wealth  and  an  honest 
character,  because  she  has  resolved  to  marry  none  but  a 
superior  person,  and  particularly  one  who  can  sing  and 
play  the  guitar.  After  a  time  two  Hebrews,  who  act  as 
matrimonial  agents,  introduce  a  man  after  her  own  heart, 
as  she  supposes,  a  swaggering  squire  and  beggarly  impostor 
to  boot,  and  she  gives  him  her  hand,  but  soon  grows  miser- 
able, because  she  finds  in  him  a  veritable  tyrant  whose  will 
must  always  be  her  law,  and  she  repents  having  refused 
her  less  gifted  suitor.  After  a  time  death  comes  to  her  aid, 
for  her  husband — a  coward,  like  most  bullies — is  killed  by 
a  Moorish  peasant  in  his  flight  from  an  African  battle,  and 
Ignez  becomes  a  widow;  thereupon  her  first  lover  again 
presents  himself  and  she  accepts  him,  and  triumphs  in  the 
possession  of  a  mate  who  allows  her  full  liberty  of  action. 
It  is  now  her  turn  to  play  the  tyrant,  and  her  faithless 
conduct  to  the  stupid  but  kindly  fellow  is  a  shame  to  her 
sex.  The  theme  is  happily  chosen,  and  worked  up  with  care, 
while  the  characters  are  skilfully  drawn  and  sustained, 
especially  those  of  Ignez  herself,  the  squire  (her  first 
husband),  Pero  Marques  (her  second),  and  the  Jewish 
marriage-brokers,  whose  negotiations  form  a  curious  trait 
of  manners.  Though  Gil  Vicente  wrote  nearly  twenty 
plays  after  this  date,  he  never  improved  on  "  Ignez  Pereira," 
which  remains  the  high- water  mark  of  the  old  school  of 
dramatists,  whose  first  and  best  representative  he  was. 


A    WINTER    SONG. 

(In  Imitation  of  the  Elizabethan  Song-writers.) 

BY   TINSLEY   PEATT. 

NOW  the  snow  is  on  the  roof, 
And  the  rivers  frozen  are  ; 
Lads  now  put  the  ice  to  proof; 

Palsied  age  doth  shutters  bar. 
Where  is  he  who  would  deny 
Echo  to  the  merry  cry  ? 
"  Winter,  hail !  and  lusty  wind 
Lag  thou  never  far  behind  ! " 

Now  the  master  maketh  cheer, 
And  the  niggard  counts  his  store  ; 

Kobin  now  hath  lost  his  fear, 
Open  stands  the  vicar's  door, 

Where  come  all,  save  who  deny 

Echo  to  the  merry  cry, 

"  Winter,  hail !  and  lusty  wind 

Lag  thou  never  far  behind !  " 

So  the  years  come  round  again ! 

Let  the  holly  deck  the  hall ! 
Be  it  pleasure — be  it  pain — 

Let  us  sing,  whate'er  befall, 
"  Hence  be  those  who  would  deny 
Echo  to  the  lusty  cry, 
Frost,  or  snow,  or  hail,  or  wind, 
Each  is  welcome  in  its  kind  !  " 


SIR  PHILIP   SIDNEY  AND  HIS   ARCADIA. 

BY   WALTER   BUTTERWORTH. 

SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY  was  bom  on  the  29th  of 
November,  1554,  at  Penshurst,  Kent.  His  father, 
Sir  Henry,  came  of  a  distinguished  family,  and  was  him- 
self an  upright,  sterling  noble  character.  As  Lord  Deputy 
of  Ireland  and  Lord  President  of  Wales,  he  was  one  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  stalwarts,  ever  faithful  in  spite  of  her 
parsimony  and  ingratitude.  Philip's  mother  sprang  from 
a  yet  nobler  family,  the  Dudleys,  and  was  a  woman  of 
extraordinary  sweetness,  piety,  and  constancy. 

At  Shrewsbury  School,  and  later  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  young  Philip  soon  showed  "  a  singular  towardness 
in  all  good  things."  By  hard  study,  great  natural  apti- 
tudes, a  sweet,  if  rather  pensive,  disposition,  and  a  singular 
integrity  of  character,  he  even  now  began  to  make  all 
respect,  admire,  and  love  him.  His  father  called  him 
"Lumen  familiae  suse."  His  early  friends — best  of  all' 
Ed.  Dyer  and  Fulke  Greville — regarded  the  friendship  as 
a  precious  thing.  Later  we  find  Greville — afterwards  Lord 
Brooke — writing  an  earnest  and  loving  biography  of  his 
friend,  and  desiring  that  on  his  tomb  might  be  placed 
the  words,  "Friend  to  Sir  Ph.  Sidney."  His  first  tutor 
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at  Christ  Church  was  himself  so  proud  of  having  instructed 
Philip,  that  he  also  left  directions  that  the  fact  should  be 
recorded  upon  his  tombstone. 

His  English  schooling  over,  Philip  went  abroad  in  May, 
1572,  under  a  license  from  Queen  Elizabeth:  "Her  trusted 
and  well-beloved  Philip  Sidney,  Esquire,  licensed  to  go 
out  of  England  into  parts  beyond  the  seas,  with  three 
servants,  four  horses,  and  all  other  requisites,  and  to 
remain  the  space  of  two  years  immediately  following  his 
departure  out  of  the  realm  for  his  attaining  the  knowledge 
of  foreign  languages." 

In  Paris  he  was  a  horrified  spectator  of  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  when  5,000  Huguenots  were  murdered 
in  the  city  and  some  100,000  in  the  provinces.  Philip, 
who  was  sheltered  by  the  English  embassy,  never  let  this 
terrible  event  fade  from  his  memory.  It  confirmed  and 
hardened  and,  perhaps,  embittered  his  Protestantism.  This 
result  was  further  strengthened  by  a  friendship  which  he 
formed  at  Frankfurt  with  Hubert  Languet,  the  eminent 
scholar  and  friend  of  Melancthon  and  of  all  the  leading 
European  Protestants.  This  meeting  was  one  of  the  "  singu- 
lar felicities  of  his  career."  Languet  afterwards  did  much 
to  build  up  Sidney's  character,  to  give  him  a  clear  outlook 
upon  European  politics,  and  to  strengthen  his  Protestant 
policy.  Though  Languet  was  at  this  time  almost  thrice 
the  age  of  Philip,  the  manly  love  they  came  to  bear  each 
other  was  unique. 

Sidney  made  a  prolonged  stay  in  Italy,  chiefly  in 
Venice,  studying  the  language  and  literature.  There 
possibly  he  met  Tasso.  There,  too,  Paolo  Veronese  painted 
his  portrait,  which  he  presented  to  Languet,  to  whom  he 
wrote  about  this  time :  "  I  would  far  rather  have  one 
pleasant  chat  with  you,  my  dear  Languet,  than  enjoy  the 
magnificent  magnificences  of  all  these  magnificoes." 
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After  two  and  a  half  years'  absence  he  returned  to 
England,  ripe  for  such  work  as  the  Queen  might  entrust 
to  him.  Though  only  twenty-one,  he  was  already  recog- 
nised as  a  scholar,  and  the  very  model  of  an  accomplished 
gentleman.  In  a  few  months  he  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Prague,  and  later  with  a  message  to  William  of  Orange, 
who  was  conducting  his  heroic  struggle  against  the  over- 
whelming power  of  Spain,  leagued  with  the  Pope  and  the 
Catholic  faction  in  France.  Of  Sidney,  the  young  ambas- 
sador of  twenty-two,  who  himself  was  burning  to  organise 
the  scattered  Protestant  powers  against  their  enemies, 
Prince  William  remarked :  "  Her  majesty  had  one  of  the 
ripest  and  greatest  counsellors  of  estate  in  Sir  Ph.  Sidney 
that  at  this  day  lived  in  Europe."  It  is  said  that  he  was 
thought  of  in  connection  with  the  throne  of  Poland. 
The  remaining  twelve  years  of  Sidney's  short  life  were  not 
very  happy.  The  Queen,  though  she  called  him  "the  jewel 
of  her  reign,"  was  capricious,  and  very  uncertain  in  her 
favours  to  him.  She  thwarted  his  aims  and  ambition,  and 
kept  him  dangling  at  the  court. 

In  the  intervals  of  his  court  duties  he  solaced  himself 
with  literary  studies.  He  became  recognised  as  the  friend 
and  patron  of  writers,  including  Ed.  Spenser,  Camden, 
Hakluyt,  and  manj  others.  Spenser  dedicated  to  him 
(whom  he  styled  "  the  president  of  nobleness  and 
chivalry")  his  "Shepherd's  Calender."  It  was  Sidney, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  urged  Spenser  to  "change  for 
trumpet;  sterne  his  oaten  reeds."  These  two,  along  with 
Harvey,  Greville,  and  Dyer,  formed  a  little  literary  club, 
which  they  dubbed  the  Areopagus.  Among  other  literary 
exercises  they  tried  and  failed  to  adapt  English  versifica- 
tion to  classic  metrical  rules. 

At  twenty-three,  Sidney  wrote  a  letter  or  treatise  to  the 
Queen,  defending  his  father  against  certain  traducers.  The 
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fact  was,  Elizabeth  begrudged  the  funds  required  by  Sir 
Henry  Sidney  for  his  administration  as  Lord  Deputy,  and 
listened  too  willingly  to  scandal  against  him.  However, 
she  graciously  listened  to  the  spirited  defence  of  the  daring 
young  courtier. 

At  twenty- four  he  wrote  a  mask,  "  The  Lady  of  May,"  for 
one  of  the  Queen's  pageants.  Again  he  addressed  the  Queen 
— a  long  letter  this  time — against  her  projected  alliance 
with  the  worthless  Duke  of  Anjou.  This  time  his  boldness 
brought  trouble  in  its  train.  He  had  to  retire  in  disgrace 
to  Wilton,  the  home  of  his  sister  Mary,  Lady  Pembroke. 
About  this  time  he  wrote  the  three  works  which  have 
remained  famous:  The  "Arcadia,"  the  "Apologie  for 
Poetrie,"  and  the  "  Astophel  and  Stella."  Besides  these 
he  produced  minor  works,  including  metrical  versions  of 
the  Psalms  of  David,  in  collaboration  with  his  sister.  It 
was  quite  in  harmony  with  his  character  to  turn  to  the 
psalms — the  great  lyrical  outpourings  of  the  heart  of  man 
to  the  Creator. 

Sidney's  remaining  days  may  be  quickly  passed  over. 
The  shabby  Queen  was  unwilling  to  part  with  him, 
unwilling  to  give  him  important  service,  unwilling  to 
remunerate  him  substantially.  She  loved  to  have  hand- 
some, clever  men  about  her,  feigning  admiration  for  her 
if  they  felt  it  not. 

He  was  knighted.  He  served  in  Parliament  one  or  two 
sessions.  In  1589  he  married  Frances  Walsingham,  the 
daughter  of  his  old  friend,  Sir  Francis  Walsingham.  At 
court  he  was  the  recognised  patron  of  literature.  Eminent 
foreigners  turned  naturally  to  him  on  arriving  in  England. 
Among  them,  Giordano  Bruno,  who  explained  to  him  his 
reasons  for  believing  the  earth  moved,  and  dedicated  his 
"Spaccio  de  la  Bestia  trionfante"  and  "Degli  Teorici 
Furori "  to  him. 
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Sidney  would  dearly  have  liked  to  embark  upon  one  of 
those  adventurous  buccaneering  expeditions  which  were 
at  that  time  the  rage,  but  the  Queen  forbade  it.  Instead, 
she  made  him  a  grant  of  30,000,000  acres  "in  certain  parts 
of  America  not  yet  discovered,"  a  gift  after  her  own  heart, 
for  it  cost  her  nothing,  and  had  an  airy  magnificence 
about  it. 

At  last,  in  1585,  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Flushing, 
during  a  war  in  which  England  gave  a  feeble,  half-hearted 
assistance  to  the  Netherlands  against  Spain.  The  little 
war  was  disgracefully  mismanaged  by  his  uncle,  the  Earl 
of  Leicester.  Sidney  had  but  one  chance  of  showing 
his  bravery,  and  that  cost  him  his  life.  In  a  rash  charge 
under  the  walls  of  Zutphen  a  horse  was  killed  under  him. 
Before  charging  he  had  observed  that  Sir  Wm.  Pelham 
was  without  leg-armour.  He  rashly  threw  off  his  own 
cuisses  that  the  two  might  share  risks  alike.  It  was  a 
fatal  act  of  bravado.  He  was  shot  in  the  left  leg, 
above  the  knee.  His  horse  took  fright,  and  galloped 
off  the  field.  Overcome  with  thirst,  he  asked  for 
drink.  Water  was  brought,  and  as  he  was  putting  it  to 
his  lips  a  foot  soldier,  dying,  was  carried  past.  The  poor 
fellow  set  greedy,  ghastly  eyes  upon  the  flask.  Sidney 
handed  it  to  him,  saying,  "  Thy  necessity  is  yet  greater 
than  mine."  This  phrase  is  an  epitome  of  the  brave, 
generous,  loyal-hearted  man — the  typical  perfect  English 
gentleman — of  whom  England  will  ever  be  proud. 

He  lingered  for  some  weeks,  and  had  time  to  see  his 
wife  and  arrange  his  affairs.  He  was  heard  to  whisper 
thanks  to  God  for  this  little  space  wherein  to  prepare  for 
death.  Whilst  quite  resigned,  he  was  distressed  to  think 
how  vain  his  life  had  been.  "  This  my  hurt,"  he  said,  "  is 
the  ordinance  of  God  by  the  hap  of  war." 

In  a  moment  of  hope  he  wrote  to  his  friend  John  Wier, 
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the  famous  physician,  this  note  in  Latin :  "Mi  Wieri,  veni, 
veni.  De  vita  periclitor  et  te  cupio.  Nee  vivus,  nee 
mortuus,  ero  ingratus.  Pluro  non  possum,  sed  obnixe  oro  ut 
festme.  Vale.  Tuus  Ph.  Sidney." 

His  irrepressible  tendency  to  literature  was  shown  even 
on  his  deathbed,  when  he  wrote  "La  Cuisse  Rompue,"  and 
had  it  sung  to  him.  He  died  expressing  his  faith  in  God. 
All  England  went  into  mourning  for  him. 

It  is  curious  that,  though  Sidney  has  enjoyed  a  fame  all 
but  unique,  he  left  no  complete  work  behind  him.  His 
fame  was  the  triumph  of  character.  Not  only  were  his 
aspirations  on  public  affairs  foiled  by  an  unkind  fortune ; 
his  writings,  also,  were  but  fragments.  Three  of  his  works 
are,  however,  considerable  in  bulk,  and  very  high  in 
quality.  The  "  Apologie  for  Poetry  "  is  even  now  one  of 
the  most  illuminating  pieces  of  criticism  in  the  language. 
It  was  a  wonderful  advance  in  the  history  of  English  prose, 
and  is  to  this  day  full  of  charm,  of  force,  of  scholarship, 
and  of  easy  grace. 

The  collection  of  one  hundred  and  ten  sonnets  and 
eleven  songs,  known  under  the  title  of  "  Astrophel  and 
Stella,"  has  a  singular  history,  and  will  probably  remain 
one  of  the  most  debatable  subjects  in  English  letters.  It 
had  been  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  that  in 
due  time  his  young  friend  Philip  Sidney,  the  bright  par- 
ticular ornament  of  the  time,  should  marry  his  daughter. 
The  father  died.  The  daughter,  though  seeing  much  of 
Sidney,  was  not  wooed  by  him,  and  she  became  the  un- 
willing bride  of  Lord  Rich.  About  this  time  Sidney  wrote 
his  songs  and  sonnets,  surcharged  with  love — sometimes 
chafing,  complaining,  sometimes  extravagant  or  thoughtful, 
and,  indeed,  running  through  all  the  moods  of  an  over- 
whelming passion.  But  I  leave  for  the  present  the  con- 
sideration of  this  subject  and  confine  myself  to — 
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"THE  ARCADIA." 

On  the  publication  of  "The  Countess  of  Pembroke's 
Arcadia,"  it  was  received  with  almost  rapturous  applause. 
Ladies  wept  over  the  trials  of  Pamela  and  Philoclea,  and 
the  piteous  dying  of  Parthenia  and  Zelmane.  Poets  were 
unanimous  in  applauding  the  work  for  its  delicacy,  its  pure 
and  lofty  conceptions,  and  its  romantic  style.  Scholars, 
courtiers,  men  of  the  world  joined  in  the  general  cry  of 
admiration,  and  each  found  in  the  romance  features 
appealing  to  his  individual  tastes  and  experiences.  Imita- 
tors sprang  up  ;  authors  quoted  freely,  and  mimicked  the 
style  ;  court  elegants  made  it  their  pattern-book  of  manners 
and  compliments. 

The  death  of  the  author  in  the  very  hey-day  of  his 
career,  his  phenomenal  reputation  as  poet,  scholar,  critic, 
patron  of  letters,  diplomatist,  courtier,  gallant  soldier,  and 
perfect  gentleman — all  these  things  doubtless  helped  to  fan 
into  a  flame  the  enthusiasm  of  the  reading  and  the  fashion- 
able world.  The  two  hundred  poets  and  poetasters  who 
wrote  elegies  upon  Sidney's  death  still  further  kindled  the 
flame,  and  no  doubt  attracted  the  usual  crowd  who  read  a 
book  because  it  is  talked  about  and  because  it  is  "the 
proper  thing  to  do." 

Like  all  sensations,  that  created  by  "  The  Arcadia  "  had 
its  day.  For  two  or  three  generations  it  was  widely  read, 
and  then  came  a  decline  in  its  popularity.  The  bright 
figure  of  Sidney  became  dim  by  lapse  of  time.  The  mar- 
vellous development  of  Elizabethan  literature  provided 
the  people  with  a  rich  variety  of  literary  fare.  After 
Elizabeth  came  "  autres  temps  et  autres  moaurs."  Without 
pausing  now  to  trace  the  gradual  changes  of  taste,  and  of 
the  appreciation  of  "  The  Arcadia,"  I  will  leap  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  quote  Hazlitt,  as  a 
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contrast  to  the  opinions  of  two  centuries  earlier.     Speaking 
of  "  The  Arcadia/'  he  says — 

"The  effeminacy  of  modern  taste  would,  I  am  afraid, 
shrink  back  affrighted  at  the  formidable  sight  of  this  once 
popular  work,  which  is  about  as  long  (horresco  referens !)" 
— a  gross  exaggeration — "  as  all  Walter  Scott's  novels  put 
together;  but,  besides  its  size  and  appearance,  it  has,  I 
think,  other  defects  of  a  more  intrinsic  and  insuperable 
nature.  It  is  to  me  one  of  the  greatest  monuments  of  the 
abuse  of  intellectual  power  upon  record.  It  puts  one  in 
mind  of  the  court  dresses  and  preposterous  fashions  of  the 
time,  which  are  grown  obsolete  and  disgusting.  It  is  not 
romantic,  but  scholastic ;  not  poetry,  but  casuistry ;  not 
nature,  but  art,  and  the  worst  sort  of  art,  which  thinks 
it  can  do  better  than  nature.  .  .  .  Out  of  five 
hundred  folio  pages,  there  are  hardly,  I  conceive,  half  a 
dozen  sentences  expressed  simply  and  directly,  with  a 
sincere  desire  to  convey  the  image  implied,  and  without 
a  systematic  interpolation  of  the  wit,  learning,  ingenuity, 
wisdom,  and  everlasting  impertinence  of  the  writer.  He 
becomes  a  complete  intellectual  coxcomb,  or  nearly  so. 
He  never  mentions  an  act  without  giving  so 
many  things  that  it  is  like  or  not  like,  that  you  lose  the 
main  clue  of  the  story  in  its  infinite  ramifications  and 
intersections.  .  .  .  It  is  spun  with  great  labour 
out  of  the  author's  brain,  and  hangs  like  a  huge  cobweb 
over  the  face  of  nature.  .  .  .  He  must  officiously 
and  gratuitously  interpose  between  you  and  the  subject  as 
the  Cicerone  of  nature,  distracting  the  eye  and  the  mind 
by  continual  uncalled-for  interruptions — analysing,  dis- 
secting, disjointing,  murdering  everything,  and  reading  a 
pragmatical,  self-sufficient  lecture  over  the  dead  body  of 
nature.  .  .  In  a  word  (and  not  to  speak 

profanely),  '  The  Arcadia '  is  a  riddle,  a  rebus,  an  acrostic 
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in  folio.  It  contains  about  four  thousand  far-fetched 
similes,  about  ten  thousand  reasons  for  doing  nothing  at 
all,  and  as  many  more  against  it ;  numberless  alliterations, 
puns,  questions,  and  commands,  and  other  figures  of 
rhetoric ;  about  a  score  good  passages  that  one  may  turn 
to  with  pleasure  ;  and  the  most  involved,  irksome,  unpro- 
gressive,  and  heteroclite  subject  that  ever  was  chosen  to 
exercise  the  pen  or  patience  of  man." 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  extracts  from  Hazlitt's  essay 
themselves  betray  rhetorical  exaggeration  and  lack  of 
penetration.  Hazlitt  suffered  from  a  total  want  of  sym- 
pathy with  his  subject.  He  piled  up  his  denunciations 
and  his  philippics — if  I  may  use  the  word  in  this  con- 
nection— with  more  regard  to  slogging  rhetoric  than  to  a 
sober  estimate.  My  present  purpose  is  to  try  to  show  that 
neither  the  feverish  enthusiasm  with  which  the  work  was 
received,  nor  the  cold  neglect  into  which  it  has  fallen 
(giving  occasion  to  the  gibes  of  Hazlitt),  is  a  reasonable 
estimate  of  the  work.  At  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  I  will 
refer  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  sources  of  the  "Arcadia," 
especially  as  they  serve,  in  great  measure,  to  explain  why 
the  book  has  ceased  to  be  generally  read. 

There  were  two  streams  of  influence  which  blended  in 
the  "Arcadia,"  the  pastoral  and  the  heroic.  The  pastoral 
idea  was  in  Sidney's  time  widely  spread  and  almost  uni- 
versally accepted.  Few  writers  withheld  their  hands  from 
this  species  of  composition.  The  Renaissance — the  great 
revival  of  learning — had  led  to  the  cultivation  of  this,  as 
of  so  many  other  forms  of  literature.  Theocritus  and 
Virgil  had  their  imitators.  The  original,  simple  idea  of  the 
eclogue  was  expanded,  modified,  diverted.  Poliziano  in  his 
"  Orfeo,"  Tasso  in  his  "  Aminta,"  and  Guarini  in  his  "  Pastor 
Fido,"  introduced  and  perfected  the  Pastoral  Drama. 

L' Arcadia  di  Messer  Jacopo  Sanazzaro  had  established 
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in  public  favour  yet  another  form  of  Pastoral.  In  this 
work  Sanazzaro  interwove  eclogues  with  plot  or  narrative, 
i.e.,  he  was  the  originator  of  the  prose  pastoral  romance. 
Its  popularity  in  Sidney's  time  may  be  gauged  by  the 
fact,  that  sixty  editions  were  called  for  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  This  book,  which  suggested  to  Sidney  his  own 
"Arcadia,"  is  written  in  a  very  pure  and  elegant  style,  and 
breathes  a  tender  melancholy  throughout.  In  consonance 
with  the  inevitable  custom  in  pastorals,  every  shepherd 
sings  his  own  woes  to  his  fellows. 

Sidney  followed  Sanazzaro  in  interweaving  prose  with 
verse,  and  in  introducing  himself  in  the  romance  under  a 
veiled  name  and  a  pastoral  garb.  No  doubt,  while  Sidney 
was  travelling  in  Italy — at  the  most  impressionable  time 
of  his  life — studying  her  language  and  literature,  he  read 
and  was  influenced  by  this  popular  work. 

Spain  was  the  first  country  to  follow  Italy  in  the  culti- 
vation of  pastoral  subjects  and  in  adopting  Sanazzaro's 
innovation.  Portugal,  France,  and  England  followed.  I 
need  refer,  however,  to  one  work  only  which  influenced 
Sidney  equally  with  Sanazzaro's  "Arcadia."  Jorge  Monte- 
mayor,  a  Portuguese,  who  wrote  chiefly  in  Spanish  and 
had  travelled  in  Italy,  followed  the  lead  of  Sanazzaro  with 
great  success  in  his  "  Diana."  This  is  the  work  referred 
to  in  the  famous  scene  in  "  Don  Quixote,"  where,  at  the 
burning  of  the  poor  knight's  books  of  knight-errantry, 
Montemayor's  "  Diana  "  is  excepted,  because  of  its  special 
merits.  Montemayor  infused  more  warmth  of  feeling  in  his 
work  than  Sanazzaro  ;  his  fiction  is  more  skilfully 
handled,  and  his  lyrics  are  charming.  It  is  curious  that, 
like  Sidney's  "  Arcadia,"  the  "  Diana  "  was  left  unfinished, 
and  suffered  the  same  kind  of  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
continuators.  In  both  works  the  plot  is  intricate  and 
puzzlingly  involved. 
18 
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Sidney  translated  two  or  three  of  the  shorter  poems  in 
the  "  Diana,"  notably  "  Cabellos  cuanta  mudanza."  It 
is  not  surprising  that  he  came  under  Spanish  as  well  as 
Italian  influence,  for  at  that  time  Spanish  literature  was 
pretty  widely  studied  in  England,  and  Spanish  affairs 
loomed  very  large  upon  the  European  horizon.  From 
these  romances  then  Sidney  took  hints  and  ideas,  and 
these,  in  common  with  the  habit  of  thought  then  prevalent, 
led  him  to  place  his  story  in  fabulous  Arcadia,  where  so 
many  poets  have  fabled  that  "  they  fleet  the  time  care- 
lessly, as  they  did  in  the  golden  age."  Sanazzaro's 
"  Arcadia,"  Montemayor's  "  Diana,"  and  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney's "  Arcadia "  thus  form  the  three  chief  pastoral 
romances  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  are  closely  related 
in  subject,  style,  derivation,  and  motive. 

But,  as  I.  have  said,  Sidney's  "Arcadia"  is  not  merely  a 
pastoral.  It  is  a  blending  of  the  pastoral  with  chivalric 
romance.  The  old  stories  of  heroic  knight-errantry  were 
still  in  vogue.  The  "Amadis  of  Gaul"  and  its  numberless 
host  of  followers  had  not  yet  withered  under  the  satire  of 
Cervantes.  Ariosto's  masterpiece  had  added  new  interest 
to  tales  of  jousts  and  tournaments.  Young  Tasso  had  quite 
recently  producedj[his  "  Rinaldo,"  and  Sidney's  interest  in 
such  subjects  had  been  quickened  by  reading  a  translation 
of  the  romantic  stories  of  Heliodorus.  Even  in  Elizabeth's 
own  court  the  mimic  warfare  of  fashionable  tournaments 
still  survived,  and  at  the  Whitehall  tiltyard  Sidney  him- 
self was  chiefest  among  the  Queen's  henchmen  in  this 
kind  of  diversion. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  the  lasting  reputation  of  the 
"Arcadia,"  that  in  both  the  heroic  and  the  pastoral 
models  which  Sidney  chose  to  adopt,  many  personages, 
incidents,  images,  thoughts,  and  even  expressions,  had 
become  conventional,  though  the  pastoral  had  yet  a  long 
career  of  gradual  decline  to  run. 
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Before  turning  over  the  pages  of  a  pastoral,  one  knew 
pretty  well  what  was  coming :  young  shepherds  in  love, 
doleful  and  despairing,  describing  at  great  length  the 
history  of  their  passion ;  old  shepherds  listening  with 
abnormal  patience,  and  delivering  themselves  of  the  com- 
fortless advice  of  old  age  and  experience.  Shepherdesses 
unrelenting,  or,  mayhap,  surprisingly  unobservant  of  the 
love  their  dainty  beauties  had  inspired.  Rustic  sports, 
offerings  to  the  gods,  love  songs,  emulative  dialogues,  in 
which  the  swains  proclaim  the  surpassing  beauties  of  their 
mistresses.  In  short,  a  world  of — 

Golden  lads  and  girls, 

all  unheeding  that  they — 

must, 
Like  chimney  sweepers,  come  to  dust. 

So  with  the  heroic  or  mediaeval  romances.  Before 
reading  a  word  one  knew  the  distressed  damsels  and  the 
knights,  "  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche,"  who,  to  save  them 
from  their  plight,  perform  fearsome  deeds.  Sometimes 
philtres  and  enchantments  are  thrown  in.  The  pageantry 
of  warriors,  armed  cap-a-pie,  caparisoned  steeds,  presiding 
monarchs,  fair  ladies,  the  din  of  trumpets,  waving  pen- 
nants, the  hurtle  and  clash  of  arms,  the  groans  of  the 
wounded — all  are  there. 

With  subjects  such  as  these,  whose  time  had  almost 
run,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Sidney's  work  became  old- 
fashioned  and  out  of  touch  with  a  later  unromantic  age. 
The  wonder  is  that  he  could  give  fresh  life  and  grace  to 
themes  so  threadbare.  Writing  only  in  his  leisure  time  (in 
about  two  years),  at  the  wish  of  his  sister,  with  no  idea  of 
publicity,  regarding  it  as  "  but  a  trifle,  and  that  triflingly 
handled,"  he  yet  contrived  to  produce  the  best  prose  pas- 
toral of  the  language  (immediately  after  his  friend  Spenser 
had  published  and  dedicated  to  him  the  "  Shepherde's 
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Calender,"  the  finest  eclogue  we  possess) ;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  enrich  English  literature  with  its  best  example  of 
heroic  romance.  This,  despite  the  disadvantage  of  its 
being  merely  a  fragment,  left  in  loose  sheets ;  rearranged, 
pieced  together,  amplified  and  edited  by  his  sister,  and 
experimented  upon  by  other  editors  and  continuators. 

I  do  not  wish  to  deny  that  there  are  many  faults  in  the 
"  Arcadia."  That  would  be  absurd.  Sidney  himself  spoke 
of  it  as  "like  a  spider's  web,  fit  to  be  swept  away."  On  his 
death-bed,  towards  the  end,  he  spoke  of  it  as  "  vain,  vain, 
vain," which  recalls  Milton's  phrase,  "vain  and  amatorious." 
He  desired  that  it  should  be  burnt,  and  we  owe  its  preser- 
vation to  his  sister,  who  knew  the  merit  both  of  the  author 
and  of  his  creations. 

What  are  the  faults  of  the  "Arcadia"?  It  is  often 
tediously  long-winded  to  impatient  modern  minds ;  tricked 
out  with  elaborate  artifices,  antithetical  hyperboles,  similes 
and  conceits,  which,  though  frequently  delicate  and  felici- 
tous, are  condemned  by  his  own  pen  in  the  "  Apologie  for 
Poetrie,"  where  he  remarks:  "One  time,  with  so  far- 
fetched words,  they  may  seem  monsters,  but  must  seem 
strangers  to  any  poor  Englishman,  another  time  with 
coursing  of  a  letter,  as  if  they  were  bound  to  follow  the 
method  of  a  dictionary  ;  at  another  time  with  figures  and 
flowers  extremely  winter-starved."  Continuing,  in  respect 
of  prose- writers  especially:  "For  now  they  cast  sugar  and 
spice  upon  every  dish  that  is  served  to  the  table ;  like 
those  Indians,  not  content  with  ear-rings  at  the  fit  and 
natural  place  of  the  ears,  but  they  will  thrust  jewels 
through  their  nose  and  lips,  because  they  will  be  sure  to 
be  fine." 

It  contains  many  incongruous  elements.  Topography 
and  chronology  are  ignored.  Greek  meets  Greek  in 
Tudor  armour.  The  inhabitants  of  the  visionary  Greek 
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dominion  are  at  once  Pagan  and  Christian.  Royalties  are 
well-nigh  as  numerous  as  rustics.  At  the  most  exciting 
moments,  instead  of  interjections,  Pamela  delivers  a  long 
theological  disquisition,  and  Pyrocles  reasons  philosophi- 
cally upon  the  ethics  of  suicide.  All  the  characters  are 
long-winded. 

The  charming  "Apologie  for  Poetrie,"  from  which  I 
have  just  quoted,  is  direct,  closely  argued,  humorous, 
with  virility  in  every  line,  and  arguments  "  straight  from 
the  shoulder."  The  "  Arcadia,"  on  the  contrary,  lacks  this 
terseness  and  strong  current  of  argument.  It  is  labyrin- 
thine in  plot — a  bewildering  confusion  of  love-stories. 

The  main  story  concerns  Pyrocles  and  Musidorus,  two 
young  men  of  great  beauty  and  accomplishments.  They 
fall  hi  love  with  the  daughters  of  King  Basileus,  Pamela 
and  Philoclea,  and,  after  many  trials,  temporarily  deemed 
insurmountable,  win  them  for  their  own.  This  is  not 
done  without  many  disguises  and  subterfuges.  As  an 
accuser  says  of  Pyrocles:  "This  man,  whom  to  begin 
withal  I  know  not  how  to  name,  hath  come  into  this 
country  like  a  lost  pilgrim,  from  a  man  grew  to  a  woman, 
from  a  woman  to  a  ravisher  of  women,  thence  a  prisoner, 
now  a  prince."  This  main  story  is  straggling  in  itself. 
But  it  is  continually  interrupted  in  order  to  recount  the 
love  affairs  of  persons  incidentally  referred  to ;  or  again 
to  relate,  in  extenso,  the  early  careers  of  each  separate 
individual.  Presently  the  reader  finds  he  has  on  his 
hands  sections  of  many  love-stories,  all  held  in  suspense 
at  different  stages,  whilst  some  one  individual  reverts 
back,  or  harks  forward,  or  soliloquises,  or  presses  his  own 
suit. 

These,  I  think,  form  a  fair  summary  of  the  defects  of  the 
"  Arcadia."  It  is  far  more  pleasing  to  turn  to  a  considera- 
tion of  its  excellences.  For  though  it  followed  in  the 
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wake  of  two  conventional  and  well-worn  forms  of  literary 
expression,  it  gave  them  renewed  life  and  vigour  ;  though 
the  thread  of  the  story  is  entangled,  it  was  a  great  advance 
on  all  predecessors,  much  superior  to  contemporary  effort, 
such  as  Lyly's,  and  a  decided  step  in  the  evolution  of  the 
novel.  Though  the  language  is  often  tainted  with  affecta- 
tion, it  is  as  often  extremely  beautiful,  whether  in  describ- 
ing the  rude  shocks  of  warfare  or  the  character  of  tenderest 
womanhood,  the  affairs  of  state,  the  working  of  the  mind, 
or  the  beauties  of  external  nature.  What  more  lovely 
similitude,  for  instance,  than  : — 

"  Her  eyelids  are  more  fair  to  behold  than  two  white 
kids  climbing  up  a  fair  tree  and  browsing  on  his  tenderest 
branches,  and  yet  are  nothing  compared  to  the  day -shining 
stars  contained  in  them  ;  and  as  her  breath  is  more  sweet 
than  a  gentle  south-west  wind,  which  comes  creeping  over 
flowery  fields  and  shadowed  waters  in  the  extreme  heat  of 
summer." 

Or  to  quote  once  again  that  felicitous  word-picture  of 
thrice-happy  Arcadia : — 

"In  the  time  that  the  morning  did  strew  roses  and 
violets  in  the  heavenly  floor  against  the  coming  of  the  sun, 
the  nightingales,  striving  one  with  another  which  could  in 
most  dainty  variety  recount  their  wrong-caused  sorrow, 
made  them  put  off  their  sleep,  and,  rising  from  under  a 
tree,  which  that  night  had  been  their  pavilion,  they  went 
on  their  journey /which  by  and  by  welcomed  Musidorus' 
eyes  with  delightful  prospects.  There  were  hills  which 
garnished  their  proud  heights  with  stately  trees  ;  humble 
valleys  whose  base  estate  seemed  comforted  with  the 
refreshing  of  silver  rivers ;  meadows  enamelled  with  all 
sorts  of  eye-pleasing  flowers,  thickets  which,  being  lined 
with  most  pleasant  shade,  were  witnessed  so  to  by  the 
cheerful  disposition  of  many  well -tuned  birds;  each  pas- 
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ture  stored  with  sheep,  feeding  with  sober  security,  while 
the  pretty  lambs,  with  bleating  oratory,  craved  the  dam's 
comfort ;  here  a  shepherd's  boy  piping,  as  though  he 
should  never  be  old — there  a  young  shepherdess  knitting, 
and  withal  singing,  and  it  seemed  that  her  voice  comforted 
her  hands  to  work,  and  her  hands  kept  time  to  her  voice- 
music." 

This  dream  of  Arcadian  happiness  is  at  the  moment  of 
entering  the  country.  It  is  amusing  how  soon  the  simpli- 
city and  purity  of  it  all  disappear  on  a  nearer  acquaintance. 
Sidney  soon  had  recourse  to  eclogues,  largely  extraneous, 
which  he  placed  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  first  four  books. 
With  the  exception  of  these  there  ensues  little  of  Arcadian 
naivete'.  Instead,  are  jealousy,  mistrust,  hatred,  deceit, 
and  conflicts  of  all  kinds. 

The  following  passage  will  illustrate  this,  and  will,  at 
the  same  time,  show  something  of  Sidney  as  an  observer 
of  the  people.  The  "many-headed  multitude"  has 
revolted  against  the  misrule  of  the  King  of  Arcadia : — 

"  For  never  bees  made  such  a  confused  humming.  The 
town-dwellers  were  for  putting  down  imposts,  the  country  - 
fellows  for  laying  out  of  commons;  some  would  have 
Basilius  keep  his  court  in  one  place,  some  in  another ;  all 
cried  to  have  new  counsellors  and  the  treasure  looked  to. 
The  peasants  would  have  all  the  gentlemen  destroyed ; 
the  citizens,  especially  the  cooks  and  the  barbers  and 
those  that  lived  most  on  gentlemen,  would  have  them 
reformed.  But  no  confusion  was  greater  than  that  of  par- 
ticular men's  likings  and  dislikings." 

And  later,  in  this  land  of  piping  boys  and  singing 
shepherdesses,  we  are  told :  "  The  sun,  I  think,  aweary  to 
see  their  discords,  had  already  gone  down  to  his  western 
lodging." 
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To  appreciate  the  "  Arcadia "  justly,  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  it  was  written  by  Sidney  at  a  time  of 
enforced  leisure,  when  he  had  offended  the  Queen  by 
addressing  to  her  a  spirited  letter  against  her  proposed 
alliance  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  He  retired  to  Wilton, 
the  home  of  his  sister,  the  Countess  of  Pembroke.  To 
please  her  he  amused  himself  with  the  composition  of 
the  "Arcadia."  It  was  a  toy  in  his  hands,  and  he  amused 
himself,  I  think,  by  practising  all  kinds  of  literary  experi- 
ments. In  short,  the  "  Arcadia "  was  a  pleasant  field  of 
exercise,  or  a  workshop.  As  his  fancies  were  begotten  he 
jotted  them  down,  sometimes  carelessly  without  pruning, 
sometimes  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  literary  craftsman, 
intent  on  nice  nuances  of  form.  If  this  be  borne  in  mind, 
it  is  no  longer  strange  that  the  cumbrous  "Arcadia" 
should  follow  or  be  written  about  the  same  time  as  the 
sharply-cut  and  vigorous  "Apologie."  Sidney  thought 
only  of  his  one  fair  critic — his  sister.  He  kept  little  or 
nothing  back.  As  he  covered  the  loose  sheets  of  paper,  he 
handed  them  to  her.  As  his  mood  changed,  so  the  theme. 
At  one  time  a  piece  of  vivid  description,  at  another 
a  poetic  fancy,  or  a  lofty  thought  or  an  arresting  pas- 
sage, over-loaded  perhaps  like  a  rich  brocade,  stiff  with 
jewels. 

If  he  wrote  in  this  natural  way,  he  unconsciously  gave 
us  himself  in  the  "  Arcadia,"  with  the  changing  humours 
of  each  successive  day,  but  the  unchanging  graciousness 
of  his  lofty  character.  That  is  the  crowning  attraction  of 
the  work — that  it  enshrines  the  singular  charm  of  its 
author's  personality.  It  shines  through  the  involved  plot, 
and  is  proclaimed  by  the  noble  sentiments,  the  delicate 
conceptions,  and  the  high  ideals  which  are  lavishly  strewn 
in  all  parts  of  the  work.  At  one  moment  we  recognise  the 
poet,  then  the  scholar,  then  the  dialectitian.  We  share 
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his  delight  in  physical  beauty,  in  prowess,  gallant  deeds, 
chivalric  honour.  As  the  late  James  Crossley  remarks,  in 
his  fine,  though  indiscriminately  favourable  essay:  "We 
can  almost  fancy  him  breathing  through  his  own  pages,  or 
that  we  are  holding  a  colloquy  with  his  disembodied 
spirit." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  book,  looked  at  in  this  way,  as 
the  repository  of  his  fugitive  thoughts,  his  literary  experi- 
ments, or  his  momentary  inspirations,  confirms  the  high 
reputation  which  he  enjoyed.  It  reveals  a  pure  and  high- 
bred mind,  and  breathes  a  spirit  of  noble  emulation.  No 
unworthy  thoughts  are  harboured  ;  rather  a  sustained 
loftiness  of  thought  and  principle — "  high  erected  thought, 
seated  in  a  heart  of  courtesie,"  to  use  his  beautiful  phrase. 
His  life -long  friend  and  biographer,  Lord  Brooke,  said  : 
"  I  know  his  purpose  was  to  limn  out  such  exact  pictures 
as  to  every  posture  of  the  mind,"  and  this  is  abundantly 
testified  in  the  "  Arcadia."  As  Charles  Lamb  said  :  "  The 
noble  images,  passions,  sentiments,  and  poetical  delicacies 
of  character  scattered  all  over  the  '  Arcadia,'  justify  the 
character  which  his  contemporaries  have  left  us  of  the 
writer." 

Whilst  we  recognise  various  phases  of  Sidney  in  his 
reflections  on  the  passions  and  sentiments  of  human 
nature,  in  his  observations  upon  religion  and  politics,  in 
the  high  seriousness  of  the  general  tone,  and  above  all,  in 
the  delicacy  of  his  women-characters — an  unerring  index 
to  the  nature  of  a  writer — it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine 
when  he  is  tentative,  experimental,  or  in  earnest  as  to 
form. 

"  His  arm  no  oftener  gave  blows  than  the  blows  gave 
wounds,  than  the  wounds  gave  deaths,  so  terrible  was  his 
force  ;  and  yet  was  his  quickness  more  forcible  than  his 
force,  and  his  judgment  more  quick  than  his  quickness ; 
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for  though  his  sword  went  faster   than   eyesight  could 
follow  it,  yet  his  own  judgment  went  still  before  it." 

Here  we  have  a  passage  quite  tiresome  in  its  perpetual 
antithesis,  swinging  to  and  fro  like  a  clock  pendulum.  At 
another  point  a  few  words  start  a  picture  before  the  eye : 
"  The  horse  gave  such  a  glittering  grace,  as  when  the  sun 
in  a  clear  day  shines  upon  a  waving  water."  Only  to  fall 
back  to  verbal  quibbles  :  "It  was  a  delectable  sight  in  a 
dangerous  effect,  and  a  pleasant  consideration  that  there 
was  so  perfect  agreement  in  so  mortal  disagreement,  like  a 
music  made  of  running  discords." 

I  venture  one  more  quotation — the  famous  prayer  of 
Pamela,  used  by  King  Charles  at  the  scaffold,  who  thus 
called  down  the  denunciations  of  Milton : — 

" '  O  all-seeing  Light  and  eternal  life  of  all  things,  to 
whom  nothing  is  either  so  0Teat  that  it  may  resist,  nor  so 
small  that  it  is  contemned,  look  upon  my  misery  with 
thine  eye  of  mercy  and  let  thine  infinite  power  vouch- 
safe to  limit  out  some  proportion  of  deliverance  unto 
me  as  to  thee  shall  seem  most  convenient.  Let  not  injury, 
O  Lord,  triumph  over  me,  and  let  my  faults  by  thy  hand 
be  corrected,  and  make  not  mine  unjust  enemy  the  minister 
of  thy  justice.  But  yet,  my  God,  if  in  thy  wisdom  this  be 
the  aptest  chastisement  for  my  unexcusable  folly  ;  if  this 
low  bondage  be  fitted  for  my  over-high  desires;  if  the 
pride  of  my  not  enough  humble  heart  be  thus  to  be  broken, 
O  Lord,  I  yield  unto  thy  will  and  joyfully  embrace  what 
sorrow  thou  wilt  have  me  suffer.  Only  thus  much  let  me 
crave  of  thee — let  my  craving,  0  Lord,  be  accepted  of 
thee, — since  even  that  proceeds  from  thee, — let  me  crave, 
even  by  the  noblest  title,  which  in  my  greatest  affliction  I 
may  give  myself,  that  I  am  thy  creature,  and  by  thy 
goodness,  which  is  thyself,  that  thou  wilt  suffer  some  beam 
of  thy  majesty,  so  to  shine  into  my  mind,  that  it  may  still 
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depend  confidently  on  thee.  Let  calamity  be  the  exercise 
but  not  the  overthrow  of  my  virtue.  Let  their  power  pre- 
vail, but  prevail  not  to  destruction.  Let  my  greatness  be 
their  prey.  Let  my  pain  be  the  sweetness  of  their  revenge. 
Let  them  if  so  it  may  seem  good  unto  thee,  vex  me  with 
more  and  more  punishment.  But,  0  Lord,  let  never  their 
wickedness  have  such  a  hand  but  that  I  may  carry  a  pure 
mind  in  a  pure  body.'  And  pausing  a  while — '  And  0" 
most  gracious  Lord/  said  she,  '  whatever  becomes  of  me, 
preserve  the  virtuous  Musidorus.'  " 

I  have  spoken  but  little  of  the  heroic  incidents  of  the 
book,  although  they  occupy  the  larger  portion  of  it.  When 
Sidney  wrote — "  I  never  heard  the  old  song  of  Percy  and 
Douglas  that  I  found  not  my  heart  moved  more  than  with 
a  trumpet ;  and  yet  it  is  sung  by  some  blind  crowder,  with 
no  rougher  voice  than  rude  style  " — he  gave  us  a  glimpse 
of  that  martial  ardour  which  was  to  bring  him  to  a  glorious 
but  premature  end,  and  which  impelled  him  to  write  so 
much  of  deeds  of  arms.  I  will  not  quote  any  description 
of  the  knightly  encounters,  as  they  are  generally  long,  and 
are  easily  accessible.  Nor  must  I  dwell  upon  such  tender 
scenes  (equalled  only,  and  perhaps  suggested,  by  Tasso)  as 
the  death  of  Argalus  and  Parthenia,  or  of  Diaphantus. 
The  last  is  a  reminder  that  Sidney,  like  Shakespeare, 
introduced  with  much  charm  the  idea  of  women  pages. 
Its  origin  is  probably  from  still  earlier  ballads  of  knight- 
errantry.  Shakespeare  was  a  diligent  reader  of  the 
"  Arcadia,"  for  there  are  many  parallel  passages  in  his  plays, 
and  the  dramatist  did  not  disdain  to  borrow  certain  ideas 
(notably,  in  "King  Lear,"  the  characters  of  Edgar  and 
Edmund,  from  the  story  of  "  The  Blind  King  of 
Paphlagonia,"  Book  II.).  One  is  tempted,  parenthetically, 
to  lament  that  Sidney  was  not  spared  to  be  the  friend  and 
patron  of  Shakespeare,  as  he  was  of  Spenser  and  all  the 
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poorer  men  of  letters.  What  brilliant  results  might  not 
have  proceeded  from  a  noble  emulation  between  Sidney 
and  Shakespeare. 

Though  Sidney's  heroes  and  heroines  are  all  paragons 
of  virtue  and  beauty,  he  is  eminently  successful  in  dis- 
criminating character.  His  women  are  most  delicate 
creatures,  of  exquisite  grace,  purity,  and  indefinable 
charm.  They  could  only  spring  from  a  mind  like  that 
of  the  high-souled  paladin — Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

One  third  or  more  of  Sidney's  poetry  appears  in  the 
"  Arcadia,"  but  the  bulk  of  it  is  uninteresting.  With  some 
exceptions,  his  best  poetry  is  to  be  found  in  "Astophel 
and  Stella." 

Many  of  the  verses  which  Sidney  wrote  in  connection 
with  the  famous  Areopagus,  of  which  he  was  president, 
were  imbedded  in  the  "Arcadia."  In  conjunction  with 
Spenser,  Harvey,  Greville,  and  Dyer,  he  attempted  to 
impose  upon  English  versification  the  rules  of  Latin 
metres.  The  attempt  was  a  failure.  Spenser  himself 
lived  to  write  of  such  verses,  that  they  stumbled  "  either 
like  a  lame  gosling  that  draweth  one  leg  after,  or  like  a 
lame  dog  that  holdeth  one  leg  up." 

However,  there  are  also  many  rhymed  verses,  and  not  a 
few  of  real  worth.  I  quote  a  sonnet : — 

Since  nature's  works  be  good,  and  death  doth  serve 
As  nature's  work,  why  should  we  fear  to  die  ? 
Since  fear  is  vain,  but  when  it  may  preserve, 
Why  should  we  fear  that  which  we  cannot  fly  ? 
Fear  is  more  pain  than  is  the  pain  it  fears, 
Disarming  human  minds  of  native  might, 
While  each  conceit  an  ugly  figure  bears, 
Which  were  not  ill,  well  viewed  in  reason's  light. 
Our  owly  eyes,  which  dimmed  with  passion  be, 
And  scarce  discern  the  dawn  of  coming  day — 
Let  them  be  cleared,  and  now  begin  to  see 

Our  life  is  but  a  step  in  dusty  way. 
Then  let  us  hold  the  bliss  of  peaceful  mind, 
Since  this  we  feel,  great  loss  we  cannot  find. 
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As  an  instance  of  what  he  looked  for  in  character,  a  few 
lines  describing  his  noble  old  friend,  H.  Languet : — Phili- 
sides  (an  anagram  of  Philip  Sidney)  sings  to  his  sheep — 

The  song  I  sang  old  Languet  had  me  taught — 
Languet,  the  shepherd  best,  swift  later  knew 
For  clerkly  rede,  and  hating  what  is  naught, 
For  faithful  heart,  clean  hands,  and  mouth  as  true. 
With  his  sweet  skill,  my  skill-less  youth  he  drew 
To  have  a  feeling  taste  of  Him  that  sits 
Beyond  the  heaven,  far  more  beyond  our  wits. 


He  liked  me,  but  pitied  lustful  youth  : 

His  good,  strong  staff  my  slippery  years  upbore  : 

He  still  hoped  well,  became  I  loved  truth  : 

Till,  forced  to  part,  with  heart  and  eyes  even  sore, 

To  worthy  Coridon  he  gave  me  o'er. 

These  slight  quotations  may  perhaps  serve  to  show  that 
there  is  fine,  pregnant,  serious  verse  embedded  in  the 
"Arcadia" — as,  indeed,  there  must  be  from  the  writer  of 
"With  how  sad  steps,  O  moon,  thou  climb'st  the  skies," 
or  the  sonnet  to  sleep,  or  "Ring  out  your  belles." 

I  think  then  it  is  a  pity  we  are  nowadays  in  so  much  of 
a  hurry  that  we  have  not  time  to  read  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
"Arcadia."  Every  poet  in  great  Eliza's  days  read  and 
admired  it.  Later,  even  the  austere  Milton  counted  it 
"  full  of  worth  and  wit."  If  it  is  unequal,  what  of  that  ? 
Every  great  work  is  unequal.  It  takes  us  away  from 
harassing  actualities  to  a  region  of  delicate  fancy,  of  noble 
thought  and  of  spotless  honour.  It  admits  us  to  intimate 
communion  with  as  fine  a  nature  as  England  ever  bred. 
To  use  one  of  his  own  striking  sentences  :  "  By  knowledge 
it  lifts  up  the  mind  from  the  dungeon  of  the  body,  to  the 
enjoying  his  own  divine  essence." 

Many  are  the  beauties  of  the  "  Arcadia "  hidden  at 
present  like  precious  stones  in  a  somewhat  time-worn  and 
antiquated  casquet.  But  again  I  say  the  chiefest  value 
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of  the  work  is  that  it  is  the  truest  biography  of  a  period  in 
the  life  of  him  "  who,  where  he  went,  beare  in  his  forehead 
morning,''  again  to  apply  a  line  of  his  own.  Let  it  be  read 
if  only  (as  Spenser  sings)  in — 

Remembrance  of  that  most  heroic  spirit — 
The  heaven's  pride,  the  glory  of  our  days, 
Which  now  triumpheth,  through  immortal  merit 
Of  his  brave  virtues,  crowned  with  lasting  bays 
Of  heavenly  bliss  and  everlasting  praise — 
Who  first  my  muse  did  lift  out  of  the  floor 
To  sing  his  sweet  delights  in  lowly  lays. 


THREE      IMPROMPTU      SONNETS      ON 
ROBERT  BURNS. 

(TO  BE  READ  TOGETHER,  OR  SEPARATELY.) 

BY    ABRAHAM    STANSFIELD. 

I. 

mHREE  British  Bards,  high  on  the  roll  of  Fame, 

Belong  to  Scotland  :  Scott,  Buchanan,  Burns  ; 
And  if  you  ask,  Which  is  the  greatest  name  ? 

The  glorious  Triad  will  be  claimed  in  turns. 
Some  the  great  George  will  choose — the  stately  bard 

Who  set  the  Psalter  to  the  Roman  tongue — 
Tutor  of  kings,  who  taught  with  scant  reward, 

But  with  whose  fame  all  Europe  echoed  long. 
Scott  is  the  hero  of  a  numerous  band — 

The  wizard  Scott,  who  wrote  with  wondrous  power, 
Peopling  with  Fancy's  children  the  wide  land  ; 
And  these  are  great ;  but  both  must  yield,  in  turns, 

The  supreme  place  to  him  of  heavenly  dower, 
The  untaught  ploughman-poet,  Robert  Burns  ! 

II. 

The  ancient  fame  of  Scotland  had  grown  dim, 
Before  the  coming  of  her  glorious  Burns ; 

But,  since  the  world  has  grown  so  full  of  him, 
To  Scotland's  self  her  former  fame  returns — 
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A  land  of  learning,  filled  with  men  of  brede — 

E'en  in  the  dawn  of  letters  she  stood  high  ; 
And  lights  were  burning — "northern  lights,"  indeed, 

More  lasting  than  the  aurora  in  her  sky, 
Yea,  in  the  dark,  and  in  a  cloudy  clime, 

The  torch  of  learning  burnt  with  lustre  bright, 
Borne  by  heroic  men,  whose  souls  sublime 

Sustained  them  in  the  darkness  of  the  night ; 
But  all  her  lettered  glories  of  the  past 
Are  by  the  unlettered  ploughman's  far  surpast ! 

III. 

Sweet  sang  that  Horace,  in  the  olden  days. 

When  the  great  world  and  Rome  were  all  the  same ; 
But  though  he  sang  so  loud  in  Caesar's  praise, 

His  than  great  Caesar's  shines  a  brighter  name. 
And  many  a  lyrist  since,  and  some  before, 

Have  sweeter  sung,  and  in  a  higher  key ; 
But  one  alone  hath  rent  the  very  core 

Of  man's  red  heart,  and  Scotland's  Burns  is  he  ! 
Goethe  serene,  Heine  so  musical, 

And  sadly  sweet,  must  both  give  place,  in  turns, 
To  him  who,  with  the  sweetness  of  the  nightingale, 

Can  voice  the  feeling  of  a  heart  that  yearns ; 
And  Love  and  Pity  hence,  with  old  and  young, 
Must  speak  the  accents  of  the  Scottish  tongue ! 

February,  1897. 
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JOHN    CAMERON. 

BY   THOMAS    READ   WILKINSON. 

WHEN  I  began  to  write  this  short  paper  about  that 
remarkable  man,  John  Cameron,  who  has  recently 
passed  away,  I  was  startled  to  discover  that  almost  fifty 
years  had  elapsed  since  I  listened  to  his  first  lecture  in 
Manchester. 

The  course  was  given  during  the  winter  of  1847,  in  one 
of  the  classrooms  of  the  old  Mechanics'  Institution,  Cooper 
Street,  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  audience  was  very 
small.  I  do  not  think  there  were  present  a  dozen  persons, 
but  in  some  respects  quality  compensated  for  lack  of 
numbers.  Immediately  in  front  of  me,  on  the  next  bench, 
sat  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  recently  arrived  from  America, 
who  had  been  brought  to  the  lecture  by  our  old  friend 
Alexander  Ireland. 

The  title  of  Cameron's  discourse  was,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  "  The  Poet  as  the  Interpreter  of  Nature,"  a  theme 
upon  which  he  was  at  all  times  eloquent.  It  is  difficult 
now  to  call  back  from  the  depths  of  memory  the  glowing 
language  of  Cameron,  which  he  poured  forth  in  exposition 
and  illustration  of  his  subject.  My  friend,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Nodal,  has  happily  characterised  him  as  a  great  impro- 
visatore  ;  he  was  this  and  something  more. 
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In  the  Manchester  City  Neius  of  January  2nd,  1897, 
a  correspondent,  Mr.  Simon,  has  given  a  very  full  and 
accurate  recollection  of  the  manner,  and  to  some  extent 
the  matter,  of  Mr.  Cameron's  discourses,  as  well  as  charac- 
teristic touches  of  his  personality.  This  was  followed,  on 
January  9th,  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Henry  Walker,  equally 
truthful  and  appreciative.  I  think  that  very  little  more 
can  be  said  than  is  contained  in  the  excellent  articles  of 
these  two  ardent  disciples  of  Cameron.  I  concur  in  almost 
every  sentence  of  them,  and  what  I  feel  to  be  the  chief 
difficulty  in  writing  of  Cameron  is  that  so  little  remains  in 
our  memories  but  impressions. 

Cameron's  main  work  and  his  strength,  during  all  the 
years  I  knew  him,  was  in  his  power  of  exposition  of  the 
poets  and  philosophers ,  and  doubtless  he  exercised  a 
great  and  good  influence  upon  his  hearers,  frequently 
awakening  powers  which  would  probably  have  remained 
dormant,  and  leading  many  young  minds  into  intellectual 
habits,  which  might  become  invaluable. 

I  have  tried  to  think  out  the  reasons  why  so  little 
remains  in  the  memory  that  can  be  formulated,  of  the 
many  and  varied  discourses  I  have  heard  him  deliver;  and 
I  think  it  probable  that,  delightfully  pleasant  as  were  the 
hours  spent  under  the  Cameronian  political  and  personal 
influences,  their  remembrance  has  been  much  effaced  by 
the  more  enduring  influence  of  the  impressive  incidents 
and  experiences  of  the  great  times  through  which  we  have 
lived. 

Remember  that  in  1848  we  saw  the  second  French 
Republic  established,  the  monarchies  of  Europe  in  a 
condition  of  extreme  alarm,  followed  by  the  inevitable 
reaction  ;  and  soon  in  France  an  empire  founded  upon 
bayonets  and  artillery.  Then  came  the  war  with  Russia, 
and  in  dreadful  sequence  the  Sepoy  mutiny  in  India. 
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In  the  western  hemisphere  came  the  revolt  of  the  Southern 
States  of  the  American  Union,  with  four  years  of  fratricidal 
war,  the  echoes  of  which  had  scarcely  died  away  when  the 
resurrection  of  Germany  was  announced  to  the  world  by 
the  thunders  of  Sadowa,  and  emphasised  by  the  un- 
paralleled campaign  of  1870. 

Concentrated  within  a  period  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  has  the  modern  world  witnessed  so  solemn  a 
march  of  events  as  these  I  have  mentioned  ?  Can  it  be 
otherwise  than  that  all  our  lives  have  been  influenced  by 
this  making  of  History  on  so  vast  a  scale  ?  Even  now 
we  are  much  too  near  the  events  to  realise  their  full 
significance.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  voice  of  the 
eloquent  expositor  of  Wordsworth,  and  Shakespeare,  and 
Homer  should  have  left  only  vague,  though  happy, 
memories,  which  can  with  difficulty  be  precisely  recorded. 

John  Cameron  was  born  in  Perth,  the  Leeds  Mercury 
(December  12,  1896,)  says,  87  years  ago ;  others  say  that 
he  was  in  his  90th  year.  Whatever  differences  there  may 
be  as  regards  age,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  born  in 
the  first  decade  of  the  present  century ;  and  his  early  life 
was  therefore  passed  at  a  time  of  great  anxiety  and 
national  strain,  consequent  upon  our  wars  against  Napo- 
leon and  the  United  States  of  America. 

After  his  college  course,  like  many  other  Scotchmen,  he 
came  South,  and,  according  to  the  Inquirer  (Unitarian 
journal),  began  ministerial  duties  at  Dorchester.  In  1837, 
however,  he  became  minister  at  Westgate,  Wakefield, 
where  he  remained  seven  years.  He  had  not  been  three 
years  in  Wakefield  when  his  first  published  volume 
appeared,  in  1840 — "  Discourses  by  John  Cameron  " — a 
very  modest  little  volume,  inscribed  to  one  Daniel  Gaskell, 
Esq.,  "  a  man  in  private  life  to  be  looked  at  for  example, 
and  who  in  the  sphere  of  political  endeavour  has  proved 
himself  to  be  the  Honest  Workman" 
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The  four  discourses  are: — I.  The  True  Enfranchisement. 
II.  The  Men  of  Old.  III.  Christian  Endeavour  and 
Achievement.  IV.  The  Honest  Workman.  London : 
Sherwood,  Gilbert,  and  Piper.  Manchester:  Forest  and 
Fogg.  1840. 

The  second  discourse  is  inscribed  to  Richard  Monckton 
Milnes,  Esq.,  M.P.,  to  whom  Cameron  was  then  evidently 
favourably  known. 

The  contents  of  this  small  volume  show  us  the  young 
aspiring  Unitarian  minister,  as  yet  untouched  by  the 
influence  of  Carlyle,  with  no  evidence  of  that  fervid  love 
of  Wordsworth  and  the  demi-gods  of  poetry  which  in 
succeeding  years  became  marked  characteristics. 

One  extract  may  suffice  from  the  discourse,  "  Christian 
Endeavour  and  Achievement."  He  says : — "  Is  not  the 
great  question  of  our  times,  How  shall  we  create  better 
men  and  better  communities  of  men  than  any  of  which 
the  world  has  had  hitherto  any  knowledge  ?  Even  they 
who  believe  man  to  be  a  fallen  debased  creature,  'in 
whom  there  dwelleth  no  good  thing,'  are  equally  with 
those  who  think  far  otherwise  laid  hold  of  by  this  question, 
and  they  are  giving  to  it  a  hopeful  answer,  that  of  endea- 
vour to  evolve  from  the  bad  or  indifferent  present  the  good 
and  best  future.  All  are  asking  and  answering,  or  trying 
to  answer,  this  question.  The  press  is  spreading  it  far 
and  wide  among  all  classes,  and  the  hard-working  multi- 
tudes— the  greatest  part  of  whose  life  is  spent  in  toil — 
confederate  to  speak  of  social  progression,  and  to  construct 
a  machinery  for  its  furtherance.  The  number  is  daily 
increasing  of  that  already  great  majority  whose  only 
golden  age  and  land  of  promise  lie  in  the  nearer  or 
remoter  future.  Peter  the  Hermit  preached  Europe  into 
a  crusade  for  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Land  from  Saracenic 
desecration,  but  in  our  time  the  '  word  of  power '  works  in 
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men,  to  urge  them  on  to  struggle  for  a  mightier  enfran- 
chisement. Christianity  is  God's  chosen  instrument  of 
reformation,  and  every  one  of  us,  by  embodying  in  the  life 
its  divine  spirit  of  love,  makes  himself  a  missionary  of  the 
best  kind  for  the  redemption  of  the  world.  As  the  butting 
of  the  young  lamb  is  significant  indication  of  his  future 
'  wreathed  horns  superb,'  so  is  this  social  movement  around 
us  evidence  of  things  not  seen,  tentative  forecast  by  society 
of  the  better  conditions  awaiting  it  in  the  coming  time. 
The  reformations  in  our  social  system  are  at  once  proxi- 
mate effects  of  the  general  aspiration  after  a  better  state 
of  things  than  the  present,  and  approximations  to  the 
revelation  of  what  is  highest  in  man.  The  undefined 
longing  in  the  universal  human  soul  then  first  began  to 
understand  itself  when  Europe  awoke  at  the  thunders  of 
the  Keformation,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present, 
through  revolution  and  battle-field,  man  and  society  have, 
on  zigzag  path,  held  perseveringly  on  their  way,  to  a 
country  better  than  the  old,  wherein  there  shall  be  justice 
done  to  his  complex  nature,  as  son  of  Adam  and  son  of 
God,  as  at  the  top  of  the  animal  scale  or  as  made  but  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels.  The  anticipation  of  a  better 
state  is  perennial  as  Hope  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  '  Hope 
springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast.'  It  is  the  unwearied 
spring  of  endeavour,  the  prime  mover  that  can  make  to- 
morrow, and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow  a  day  in  which  he 
can  work  joyfully,  and  see  before  him  'fields  freshened 
with  the  dews  of  expectation.'  The  wise  and  good  of 
every  name  are,  with  diversity  of  gifts,  but  the  same  spirit, 
striving,  each  in  his  own  way,  to  carry  society  forward 
into  a  healthier  condition  than  the  present,  to  disencumber 
man  of  the  burthen  time  has  laid  upon  him,  that  he  may 
run  freely  the  great  career  appointed  him." 

In  1843  Mr.  Cameron  published  a  volume,  "  The  Nota- 
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bilities  of  Wakefield  and  its  Neighbourhood."  This 
volume  is  "inscribed  to  Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  M.P., 
with  admiration  of  his  genius  as  Poet  and  Thinker."  The 
first  article,  "  Richard  Monckton  Milnes,"  extends  to  forty 
pages,  one  page  of  which  is  devoted  to  Milnes  ;  the  rest  is 
an  excellent  article  on  "  Poetry  as  the  Exponent  of  Man 
and  Nature,"  and  contains  the  pith  of  many  lectures  which 
Cameron  delivered  in  after  years.  Cameron  may  have 
been  reminded  from  without,  or  in  reviewing  his  own 
work  discovered  that  this  article  was  like  a  perform- 
ance of  Hamlet  with  the  title  part  omitted ;  for  after 
several  notabilities — W.  H.  Leatham,  Dr.  Crowther,  and 
Mr.  John  Maude — had  been  placed  before  his  audience  in 
separate  articles,  Cameron  returns  to  Monckton  Milnes. 
But  even  then  it  is  only  after  fourteen  pages  of  interesting 
discursive  matter  that  he  begins,  "  It  is  tune  now  to  turn 
to  the  product  of  Mr.  Milnes's  poetical  faculty." 

I  have  not  wished  to  dwell  too  much  upon  this,  except 
as  giving  a  forcible  example  of  what  became  a  genuine 
characteristic  of  the  man — decided  want  of  continuity — a 
fatal  flaw  even  in  men  of  undoubted  genius.  Judging 
from  the  occasional  familiar  style,  I  should  say  that  these 
articles.  "  The  Notabilities  of  Wakefield,"  were  given  first 
as  lectures  and  afterwards  put  into  book  form.  They  are 
a  remarkable  contrast  to  his  earlier  production,  and  are 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  man  as  we  came  to  know 
him — erratic,  exuberant,  brilliant  at  tunes,  but  remote, 
very,  from  the  proposed  subject  of  discourse. 

The  stride,  if  I  may  say  so,  taken  between  1840  and 
1843,  when  "  The  Notabilities "  was  published,  was  truly 
remarkable.  There  is  a  greater  freedom  of  style,  a  fresh- 
ness as  of  mountain  breezes  after  the  tranquil  air  of  the 
valley.  Some  great  awakening  had  surely  happened; 
were  the  bonds  of  ministerial  restraint  giving  way,  and 
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his  spiritual  eye  opening  to  a  realisation  of  the  tremendous 
heritage  of  the  universe  into  which  we  are  born  ? 

Nothing  is  more  interesting  than  to  trace  the  evolution 
of  genius ;  here,  however,  we  have  but  scanty  material 
upon  which  to  build,  yet  there  is  sufficient  to  make  the 
induction  probable  that  some  potent  disturbing  influence 
had  been  operative  on  the  mind  and  character  of  John 
Cameron  about  the  time  of  his  thirty-fifth  year,  as  he 
a  few  years  later  pathetically  wrote — 

Would  !  that  my  thought  had  kept  her  early  state, 

Nor  pushed  the  window  of  her  ark  aside 

To  scour  away  wild-wheeling  far  and  wide 
Over  a  flood  that  never  can  abate. 

The  dove  returned,  but  Thought  can  ne'er  again 

Flee  to  the  covert  of  her  sheltering  ark  ; 

The  raven's  fate  is  hers,  thro'  storm  and  dark, 
To  sweep  the  dread  immeasurable  main. 

For  her,  no  rest  upon  the  rolling  wave  ; 

For  her,  where'er  she  flee,  no  sheltering  bourne, 

No  shallowing  of  the  deluge,  no  return  ; 
For  her,  no  welcoming  hand  stretched  forth  to  save. 

Say  to  what  ark  of  refuge  can  she  flee  ? 

Whilst  at  Wakefield  he  made  some  friends,  as  we  have 
seen ;  among  them  Monckton  Milnes,  afterwards  Lord 
Houghton,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Leatham,  the  banker.  His 
originality  of  character,  however,  created  opponents,  and 
it  is  quite  evident  that  the  latest  period  of  his  pastorate 
there  was  not  a  satisfactory  time  either  for  himself  or  the 
congregation. 

One  incident  may  suffice :  "  A  leading  member  of  the 
congregation  gave  a  dance,  and  Mr.  Cameron  was  invited. 
Mr.  Cameron  came,  but  not,  perhaps,  in  the  way  antici- 
pated. When  dancing  was  in  full  swing  he  descended  on 
the  ballroom  carrying  a  load  of  opera  cloaks,  plaids,  and 
mantles.  His  hostess,  astonished,  asked  for  an  explanation. 
The  minister  answered,  '  Madam,  I  have  come  to  clothe 
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the  naked.' "  This  and  similar  incidents  did  not,  of  course, 
increase  his  popularity. 

I  learned  but  the  other  day,  from  an  old  Yorkshire 
friend,  who  knew  him,  that  some  of  the  articles  in  his 
"  Notabilities "  were  the  cause  of  much  irritation  and 
annoyance  in  Wakefield,  and  helped  to  swell  the  stream  of 
opposition  to  his  remaining  in  the  pastorate  at  Westgate. 

The  Leeds  Mercury  says:  "Eventually  he  became  a 
prominent  figure  in  local  Radicalism,  and  lectured  as  well 
as  published,  and  preached.  But  the  trustees  of  the 
chapel,  in  September,  1844,  passed  a  resolution  that  after 
the  1st  October  they  would  close  the  chapel  unless  Mr. 
Cameron  resigned.  Mr.  Cameron  was  not  the  man  to 
resign.  On  the  first  Sunday  in  October  forcible  entrance 
was  made  into  the  chapel  by  a  band  of  'stalwarts,' 
acting  as  a  body  guard  to  the  parson,  who  continued  to 
preach  for  some  months.  But,  of  course,  the  end  came. 
Since  that  time  he  has  frequently  acted  as  '  supply '  in 
various  Unitarian  chapels."  Recollections  of  him  are  not 
unfrequent  among  the  older  members  of  that  religious 
organisation. 

I  think  it  would  be  early  in  1845  that  he  left  Wakefield 
and  came  into  Lancashire,  where,  probably  through  the 
Leatham  influence,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Bright 
family  at  Rochdale,  with  whom  he  found  work  to  do  for 
some  time,  both  tutorial  and  expository.  Thence  he  came 
to  Manchester,  in  which  town  he  remained  many  years. 

He  had  not  been  long  in  Manchester  before  the  series  of 
lectures  to  which  I  have  alluded  was  organised  in  1847. 
Many  others  followed,  and  at  varying  intervals  during 
thirty  years  I  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  his  apparently 
exhaustless  eloquence. 

The  year  before  Cameron  gave  his  first  course  of  lectures 
in  Manchester,  the  ground  had  been  prepared  for  such  an 
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enterprise  in  1846  by  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  genius  and 
writings  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  delivered  at  the  Manchester 
Athenaeum  by  George  Dawson,  a  Birmingham  Noncon- 
formist divine  of  uncommon  gifts.  The  delivery  of  these 
lectures,  wrote  Alexander  Ireland,  "  was  a  noteworthy 
event  in  Manchester  ;  an  impulse  was  given  to  free  thought 
and  to  a  spirit  of  free  enquiry,  and  many  young  men  and 
women  were  stimulated  by  this  and  subsequent  courses  of 
his  lectures  to  higher  aims,  and,  encouraged  by  their 
purifying  and  elevating  tone,  to  aspire  to  a  nobler  daily 
life." 

It  is  possible  that  though  these  lectures  had  prepared 
an  audience,  they  were  at  the  same  time  sufficiently 
satisfying  to  cause  both  young  and  old  to  hesitate 
before  subscribing  to  further  courses  of  lectures  by  an 
unknown  man,  even  if  vouched  for  by  those  who  had 
introduced  George  Dawson  to  Manchester.  Moreover,  a 
greater  than  he,  Kalph  Waldo  Emerson,  came  upon  the 
scene  in  the  winter  of  1847,  and  for  a  time  held  the  ear 
and  mind  of  the  intellectual  community.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  from  his  first  appearance  there  was 
always  considerable  difficulty  in  bringing  an  audience 
together  for  Mr.  Cameron,  and  at  no  period  do  I  remember 
to  have  seen  him  address  his  lectures  to  more  than  twenty 
or  thirty  persons,  usually  fewer. 

During  the  years  in  which  Manchester  was  his  head- 
quarters, for  he  often  absented  himself  from  the  busy 
haunts  of  men,  Cameron  published  six  volumes,  and 
privately  printed  another,  viz.,  "  Clouds  and  Sunshine," 
a  poem,  dated  1851.  In  1853  appeared  his  "  Trial  of  the 
Manchester  Bards  and  the  Bowdon  Coronation.  By  a 
Manchester  Man."  This  is  a  small  volume,  in  which  it  is 
difficult  to  discover  the  meaning,  if  it  has  any  serious 
meaning.  The  opening  scene  or  prologue,  or  what  the 
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author  calls  a  microdrama,  is  the  forecourt  of  Bowdon 
Hall,  in  which  a  tailor  and  the  devil  meet  in  colloquy, 
ending  in  the  tailor  cutting  off  the  devil's  nose  with  his 
shears.  To  this  follows  the  Trial,  in  the  Hall  of  Judgment 
at  Bowdon,  before  Chief  Justice  Smashboys,  Mr.  Justice 
Roughcove  and  Mr.  Justice  Sweetphrase.  These  names, 
commonplace  enough,  are  supposed  to  be  suggestive  of 
their  respective  styles.  Then  comes  an  "  Historic  Fore- 
word," in  which  the  gatherings  of  the  poets  and  the  people 
are  described.  One  specimen  of  this  will  suffice,  "The 
Children  of  the  Sun,"  in  capital  letters ;  here  they  are — 

And  all  the  Bards  of  Lancashire  were  there— 

I  saw  Apollo  staring  at  the  crowd, 

I  heard  the  merry  Muses  laugh  aloud — 

Some  Towns  sent  one,  and  some  did  send  a  pair  ; 

And  some  did  send  (they  had  them  and  to  spare) 

A  dozen  and  one,  and  some  did  send  a  score  ; 

Such  a  procession  ne'er  was  seen  before, 

Of  wild-eyed  Poets  with  dishevelled  hair : 

And  some  of  them  were  to  the  Muses  known, 

As  Critchley  Prince,  that  might  have  been  a  name  ; 

And  Charley  Swain,  some  call  him  Charlemain  ; 

And  Davy  Holt,  a  rose  not  fully  blown  ; 

And  gentle  Qrindon,*  Lady  Flora's  flame  ; 

And  Smith,  of  every  muse  the  darling  Swain. 

The  author  of  "  Mirabeau :  a  Life  History,"  is  intro- 
duced, and  recites  a  poem,  "  Alexander  the  Great."  Sir 
Phelim  Phooka  follows.  His  replies  to  the  Judges,  during 
a  long  dialogue,  are  always  made  by  a  quotation  from 
Shakespeare.  He  recites  a  poem,  "The  Lovers."  I  think 
this  personage  is  meant  for  the  late  H.  B.  Peacock. 

Next  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  an  astrologer,  a 
wizard,  and  a  witch.  These  latter  serve  to  announce  the 
arrival  of  the  Manchester  Apollo,  who,  after  a  dozen  and  a 
half  pages  of  fooling  between  the  Judges  and  the  wizard 
and  witch,  recites  the  chief  poem  in  the  strange  medley, 

*  A  Prose-Poet—  but  with  a  fine  ear  for  the  cosmic  harmonies. 
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"An  Elegy  on  the  late  lamented  Sammy  Soames,  Esq.,  of 
Manchester,  Draper  and  Town  Councillor,"  beginning — 

Our  star  is  quenched  in  blackest  glooms  ; 
Knee  deep  in  crape  among  the  tombs 
Mourns  Manchester  her  godly  Soames, 

The  lost  and  dear — 
And  sitting  in  the  catacombs 

She  pours  the  tear. 

To  this  succeeds  the  entry  of  nine  aldermen  of  Man- 
chester, in  scarlet  gowns,  and  a  certain  Sir  Leoline  Sackbut, 
who  reciteth  from  "  The  Orator."  Who  is  this  Sir  Leoline  ? 
And  so  on,  and  so  on.  But  it  is  all  John  Cameron 
underneath  these  thin  disguises  ;  mostly  Cameronian  fire- 
works and  foolery,  as  I  read  it.  Destitute  of  artistic 
design,  with  no  touch  of  real  dramatic  creative  power,  it  is 
a  painful  exhibition  of  verse-making  run  riot,  and  a  sad 
example,  I  think,  of  talent  devoted  to  an  ignoble  purpose. 
In  this  strange  mosaic  there  is  one  bit  which  I  would 
fain  rescue,  and  which  was  probably  not  intended  origi- 
nally for  the  place  it  holds.  He  says : — 

To  feel  within  the  stirrings  of  the  power 

To  bless  the  world  ;  to  wish  our  thoughts  had  wings 

To  sweep  the  world  ,  to  wish  that  we  were  kings 

In  royal-wise  to  give  a  royal  dower  ; 

Or  gods,  to  charge  with  blessing  the  swift  hour  ; 

To  climb  in  dream  the  glorious  heights  of  hope, 

To  have  the  will  to  do  without  the  scope — 

'Tis  this  that  makes  the  sunniest  day  to  lower  ; 

'Tis  this  that  makes  the  Sisyphus  of  song, 

Rolling  his  stone  for  ever  up  the  hill, 

No  fable,  but  an  everlasting  truth  ; 

No  tale  to  him  the  man  of  purpose  strong, 

No  tale  to  credulous  and  aspiring  youth 

That  strives  to  set  the  right  above  the  wrong. 

No  opportunity,  however,  is  lost  of  throwing  the  dirt  of 
sneer  and  sarcasm  upon  Manchester  and  its  citizens ;  and 
this  is  not  confined  to  Cameron's  verse,  but  abounded  in 
his  speech,  and  is  not  omitted  in  his  prose  writings. 
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"  Yarns  by  a  Manchester  Spinner "  (no  date,  but  after 
1857).  This  is  a  collection  of  Mr.  Cameron's  verse  which 
the  world  has  willingly  let  die ;  it  contains  many  sonnets, 
many  verses  that  may  be  considered  autobiographical,  and 
one  remarkably  vulgar  piece,  which,  had  any  other  man 
than  Cameron  published  in  a  book  of  poems,  would, 
figuratively  speaking,  have  damned  him  as  beyond  the 
power  of  redemption. 

"  Truth  and  Beauty  "  is  a  collection  of  extracts  from  the 
Poets  with  which  Cameron  illustrated  his  lectures,  or, 
rather,  it  was  his  volume  of  texts,  from  which  he  held  forth 
with  exuberance  ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  find  a  reprint  of 
such  richness  from  our  great  Poets,  who  are  to  some  of  us 
a  treasured  solace  in  dark  days,  when  sorrow  brooding  sits 
anear,  as  well  as  the  bringers  of  ineffable  sunlight  and 
tranquillity  in  our  happier  times. 

"  Phases  of  Thought "  (1870)  is  a  collection  of  sermons 
and  lectures  of  various  seasons,  chiefly,  however,  I  judge, 
of  Cameron's  early  period.  The  majority  of  these  dis- 
courses are  well  worth  reading.  They  are  the  product  of 
the  man  before  the  stormy  times  of  his  Wakefield  career. 

In  the  discourse,  "  Pantoscopic  Spectacles  in  Special 
Application,"  we  have  an  excellent  example  of  Cameron's 
more  recent  style  as  a  lecturer,  both  in  manner  and  matter. 
Its  substance  was  given  over  and  over  again  in  many 
lectures,  and  with  some  reservations  I  consider  it  is  a  full 
expression  of  the  tone  of  feeling  and  mind  of  the  man  in 
his  later  period.  I  think  the  last  chapter  of  this  volume, 
which  he  calls  "A  Photograph,"  had  better  not  have  been 
written,  much  less  printed  and  published.  But  Cameron's 
notion  of  his  own  powers  of  discrimination  was  of  a  very 
exalted  order,  and  of  all  men  with  whom  I  have  had  inter- 
course, not  one  has  so  deeply  impressed  me  with  the  idea 
that  he  thought  of  himself,  in  speaking  to  his  audience, 
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few  or  otherwise,  as,  "  I  am  Sir  Oracle,  and  when  I  ope 
my  mouth,  let  no  dog  bark." 

In  1872  Cameron  published  "  The  Old  Piano ;  a  fantasia, 
with  variations  high  fantastical."  In  the  short  preface  to- 
this  indescribable  whirl  of  rhymes,  Cameron  says — "  By 
the  word  '  fantasia '  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  the 
verse  moves  lightly,  now  this  way  now  that  way,  at  the 
touch  of  suggestion  ;  a  hint,  a  tone,  according  to  its  being, 
carries  it  away,  away.  No  evolution  of  thought  from 
thought,  as  in  ratiocination,  but  free  erratic  movement 
even  to  the  high  fantastical.  As  honest  expression  of 
opinion,  I  am  ready  to  show  fight  for  it  any  day — but  as 
Poetry,  the  critics  may,  with  the  full  consent  of  the  author, 
send  it  to  Coventry."  In  which  place,  in  kindness  to  his 
memory,  we  will  allow  it  to  remain. 

"  Ludibria  Ventis,"  1878,  or  sports  (playthings)  for  the 
winds.  This  is,  alas,  a  poor  affair,  and  was  certainly 
cruelly  neglected  by  the  reading  world,  and  we  may  say 
has  perished  in  the  cold.  It  appears  to  me  to  show  a 
falling  off  in  intellectual  power,  and  I  cannot  at  this 
distance  of  time  understand  why  it  was  ever  printed. 
With  a  few  other  friends  of  his,  I  took  a  good  many 
copies,  of  course,  and  they  may  be  picked  up  here  and 
there  now  in  the  old  booksellers'  shops.  The  voyage  round 
the  Isle  of  Man,  with  its  nausea,  is,  alas,  here  reproduced, 
as  well  as  several  extracts  from  earlier  productions. 

It  is  a  great  relief  to  have  exhausted  my  adverse  remarks, 
which,  I  trust,  will  be  taken  charitably  by  my  old  friends 
and  more  ardent  disciples  of  John  Cameron.  In  the  course 
of  my  own  intellectual  life  he  gave  me  much  that  was 
stimulating  and  instructive,  for  which  I  gave  him  my 
homage  as  an  expositor  of  more  than  ordinary  capacity. 
For  the  remaining  volume,  "  Clouds  and  Sunshine,"  I  have 
only  to  express  my  admiration  ;  it  is  a  full  expression  of 
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the  man  in  his  prime,  yet  under  the  chastening  influence 
of  sorrow,  and,  whilst  it  embalms  some  of  his  earlier 
beliefs,  contains  also  the  expression  of  his  noblest  aspira- 
tions and  the  best  teachings  of  his  own  experience  up  to 
the  time  of  writing.  I  see  also  in  reading  this  poem  the 
influence  of  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson,  both  of  whom  he 
looked  upon  with  reverent  eye.  No  method  of  which 
I  am  master  will  so  adequately  give  a  full  idea  of  the 
tone  and  drift  of  this  poem  as  a  series  of  quotations  more 
or  less  in  sequence. 

In  the  preface  to  "Clouds  and  Sunshine,"  Cameron 
writes :  "  The  following  little  poem  was  written  in  the  Isle 
of  Man,  whither  the  author  went  from  Manchester,  the 
grand  capital  of  manufacturing  industry — the  town  in 
which,  of  all  others,  one  best  sees  the  good  and  evil  of  the 
'  modern  system.'  The  poem  is  a  brief  exposition  of  the 
twofold  agitation  wrought  in  the  soul  by  questions  '  too 
high  for  us,'  and  the  spectacle  of  the  evils  that  are  done 
under  the  sun  that  shines  over  the  region  of  the  new 
industrialism  "  : — 

Wearied  of  cities,  flying  for  awhile 

Devouring  evil  alienate  from  good, 

Seizing,  like  fire,  on  every  side  its  food, 

With  eager  haste  I  sought  this  lonely  isle. 

Isle  of  dark  mountains  !  I  could  clasp  thee  round, 

As  the  sea  clasps  thee  in  her  large  embrace, 

And  gaze  upon  thee  as  on  one  dear  face, 

After  long  hope,  in  some  blest  moment  found. 

Now  he  longs  for  the  early  innocent  eyes  of  boyhood,  and 
emphasises  his  belief  in  the  primal  Paradise.  Throughout 
this  stanza  one  feels  the  influence  of  Wordsworth  s 
immortal  ode : — 

Not  in  the  shivering  savage  state  began 
Humanity  to  run  its  wondrous  race  ; 
To  a  celestial  origin  we  trace 
The  ancestral  savage  of  the  modern  man. 
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In  the  next  stanza   we   have   the   man  struggling   with 
doubt  and  speculations  deep  and  high : — 

The  boy  can  see  around  him  but  the  good, 

The  man  must  wrestle  with  the  Maker's  plan, — 

Must  find  the  good  of  evil,  if  he  can, 

From  ages  antecedent  to  the  flood  ; 

Must  break  himself  upon  the  wheel  of  thought — 

Great  thought,  aspiring  to  subdue  the  world, 

Began  her  conquering  march  when  time  was  born. 

In  stanza  iv.  the  poet  gives  us  the  result  of  his  medita- 
tions and  speculations : — 

The  past  ne'er  dies — our  aim  and  tendency, 
Our  thought  and  action,  are  the  flower  and  fruit 
Of  eldest  thought  and  act — the  living  root 
Of  life's  wide-spreading,  ever-sprouting,  tree. 
The  inspiration  of  the  heroic  force 
Of  generations,  and  their  demi-gods, 
Comes  streaming  to  us  from  their  bright  abodes, 
As  cloud-born  rivers  from  their  skyey  source  ; 
We  sail  by  star,  by  compass,  and  by  chart — 
It  lives  and  works — whate'er  in  thought  was  true, 
Or  brave  in  act,  in  Roman,  Greek,  or  Jew, — 
Their  life-blood  floods  the  channels  of  our  heart. 

Self-tasking  thought,  says  the  poet,  must  endeavour  to 
discover  the  laws,  if  laws  there  be,  which  have  governed 
human  destinies.  Alas !  No  historic  Newton  or  Laplace 
has  so  far  appeared. 

The  revolution  of  the  lunar  sphere, 

The  gracious  equipoise  of  day  and  night, 

The  planets  in  their  regulated  flight, 

The  inevitable  measure  of  the  year, 

The  cosmic  life-pulse  felt  from  sun  to  sun, 

The  mighty  undulation  of  the  sea — 

All,  all  proclaim  in  Nature  fealty  ; 

And  is  there  in  the  life  of  Nations  none  ? 

No  large  obedience  as  their  course  they  run, 

To  the  stretched  sceptre  of  a  royal  law, 

Potent  as  that  omnipotent  to  draw 

The  rolling  orbs  around  their  central  sun  ? 

And  BO  I  hoped  till  hope  became  a  dream, 
And  shaped  all  objects  to  her  dream  divine. 
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Anear  and  far  I  sought  analogies 

To  give  adventurous  thought  unfettered  scope  ; 

And  thought  came  freighted  to  the  feet  of  hope 

With  treasures  gathered  from  far  distant  seas, 

And  from  vague  cycles  out  of  memory 

In  the  grey  dawn  of  time,  when  Nature  rent 

Our  quelling  island  from  the  continent, 

And  poured  her  floods  between,  that  she  might  be 

The  imperial  mistress  of  the  fateful  sea, 

The  dread  of  tyrants,  peopler  of  the  isles  ; 

From  Arctic  climes  to  where  the  tropic  smiles, 

The  genetrix  of  nations  of  the  free. 

And  if,  said  I,  the  God  in  Nature  wrought 

To  mould  an  isle  to  be  the  planet's  soul, 

Sweeps  not  the  planet  to  some  glorious  goal 

Beyond  the  farthest  flight  of  daring  thought  ? 

But  thought  will  startle  at  the  signs  of  strife, 

The  world-old  conflict  of  the  good  and  ill ; 

Here,  indications  of  a  gracious  will, 

There,  of  a  power  inimical  to  life  ; 

Does  the  fierce-flooded  stream  ?  the  lightning  spare  ? 

The  heaving  earth,  before  she  spout  her  fire, 

Check  her  volcanic  thunders  to  enquire 

If  here  Pompeii  ?  or  if  Lisbon  there  ? 

The  best  for  us  is  not  to  ask  and  ask 

Questions  that  gender  questions  without  end  ; 

But  with  heroic  joy  our  powers  to  bend 

To  the  achievement  of  some  fruitful  task. 

Several  stanzas  are  devoted  to  exhibit  how  inadequate 
to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  the  soul  in  the  search  after  truth 
is  speculation,  of  which  he  says  : — 

While  moping  speculation  idly  stands, 

Mumbling  with  toothless  gums  her  mouldy  thought. 

Again  he  returns  to  the  attack  : — 

Can  she  embreathe  pure  hope  and  courage  high 
For  great  occasion  or  the  daily  strife  ? 
Say  can  she  feed  with  lofty  thoughts  the  life  ? 
Thoughts  that  best  teach  us  how  to  live  and  die. 
What  boots  it  to  have  spent  the  soul's  life-breath 
Searching  the  abysses  with  the  sounding  chord  ? 
I  turn  for  ever  from  the  depths  abhorred, 
To  fan  the  embers  of  the  fires  of  faith — 
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Embers  and  ashes  of  the  fires  that  glowed 
On  the  heart's  altar  when  my  life  was  new, 
Before  the  blast  of  speculation  blew, 
And  sent  me  blindly  groping  after  God  ; 
God  of  the  heart,  too  potent  to  dethrone 
For  brief,  usurping  idols — calf  or  clod — 
Some  hocus-pocus  transcendental  god, 
Some  bubble  peradventure  fully  blown. 

We  may  take  for  granted  that  these  lines,  as  may 
be  said  of  the  complete  poem,  are  a  true  revelation 
of  the  spiritual  warfare  in  which  John  Cameron  was 
earnestly  engaged  at  the  period  about  1850.  Once  more, 
in  stanza  xiii.,  he  breaks  out : — 

The  Maker's  plan  we  cannot  understand, 
Nor  what  we  are,  nor  what  we  are  to  be  ; 
As  well  endeavour  to  contain  the  sea 
Within  the  rounded  hollow  of  the  hand. 
In  vain  has  speculation  tried  to  pierce 
The  impenetrable  mystery  to  the  core, 
To  sail  across  a  sea  without  a  shore, 
To  solve  the  riddle  of  the  universe, 
The  riddle  of  the  world,  the  little  part 
In  this  or  that  condition — mine  or  thine  ; 
To  vindicate  the  government  divine, 
To  the  authentic  yearnings  of  the  heart. 

Whither   then   shall  we    turn,   and  whence    obtain    the 
poet's  desire : — 

Peace  sincere, 

Safe  from  the  anxious  touch  of  hope  and  fear, 
Meek  resignation,  beatific  calm. 

The  answer  is  surely,  but  inevitably  and  sadly,  incon- 
clusive : — 

As  the  scared  child  flies  to  its  mother's  arms, 
I,  Mother  Nature,  to  thy  breast  will  run 
From  sight  of  evils  wrought  beneath  the  sun, 
And  thou  shalt  shield  me  from  the  touch  of  harms. 

I'll  lay  my  head  on  thy  peace-giving  breast, 
Heart-stilling  mother,  better  teacher  thou 
Thau  speculation,  when  she  teaches  best ; 
She  gives  a  momentary  troubled  rest, 
But  peace  looks  down  upon  me  from  thy  brow. 

20 
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Ye  valleys  lone,  and  you,  ye  mountains,  ye 
Enthrone  this  faith  supremest  in  my  breast, 
That  the  inscrutable  is  for  the  best, 
That  evil  but  for  good  could  never  be. 
Dear  Mother  Nature,  thus  from  thee  I  part, 
With  proclamation  all  inadequate 
Of  what  I  owe  thee  :  who  would  know  my  debt 
Will  find  it,  if  he  has  a  thinking  heart. 

I  have  thus  glanced  at  a  few  of  the  main  characteristics 
of  the  writings  of  Cameron,  and  leave  to  your  own  reading 
whatever  critical  judgment  you  may  be  disposed  to  pass 
upon  him,  as  disclosed  in  the  printed  record  of  his  works. 

But  for  myself  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
a  man  of  genius,  who  in  some  way  had  been  thwarted  in 
his  aims  sufficiently  to  make  him  not  only  restless  and 
dissatisfied  with  himself,  but  antagonistic  to  his  social 
surroundings,  and,  without  enough  constructive  power, 
bitterly  hostile  to  modern  industrial  developments  and  city 
life. 

His  earlier  years  seemed  to  promise  a  career,  which,  like 
that  of  the  revered  James  Martineau,  might  have  added 
lustre  to  that  distinguished  organisation  of  religionists 
which  has  numbered  among  its  teachers  Priestley  and 
Theodore  Parker  and  Emerson — the  Jupiter  of  intellectual 
America ;  but  as  the  astronomers  in  their  observations 
perceived  a  disturbing  influence  in  the  orbit  of  the  great 
planet  Uranus,  due  to  some  cause  unknown  (afterwards 
brilliantly  solved  by  Le  Verrier  and  Adams),  so  there  was 
some  potent  disturbing  element  in  the  intellectual  life  of 
John  Cameron,  and  which  permanently  deflected  his  true 
orbit,  so  to  speak,  for  which  I  have  failed  to  find  the 
solution,  and  the  discovery  of  which  I  leave  to  his  future 
biographer. 

He  may  have  been  startled  into  a  new  life  by  the  voice 
of  his  great  countryman,  Thomas  Carlyle,  whose  acquain- 
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tance  and  subsequent  friendship  he  made ;  or  it  may  be 
that  love,  the  all-powerful,  took  hold  of  him,  for  he  married 
a  beautiful  and  accomplished  woman,  and  this  would 
doubtless  enlarge  his  sympathies  and  infuse  into  his  life 
fresh  and  lofty  aspirations. 

He  was,  however,  rudely  ousted  from  his  position  as 
pastor,  with  treatment  which  was  most  painful  to  undergo  • 
and  after  this  practical  driving  into  the  wilderness,  a 
profounder  grief  came  to  him  in  the  death  of  his  wife,  the 
mother  of  his  children.  Was  not  this  abundant  sorrow  to 
create  a  revolt  in  him  against  the  conventionalities  and 
stupidities,  as  he  would  feel,  of  ordinary  life  ? 

Before  this  later  and  greatest  calamity  befel  him,  and 
when  he  was  no  doubt  wrestling  against  material  troubles 
more  urgent  in  their  daily  demands  than  those  mental 
doubts  and  cares  which  oppressed  him  sorely,  he  wrote  his 
poem,  "  Clouds  and  Sunshine,"  which  I  look  upon,  as  I  have 
already  said,  as  the  crystallisation  of  his  experience  up  to 
that  period,  and  as  probably  the  best  work  he  has  gi  ven  to 
the  world. 

A  few  years  ago  he  was  living  at  Alderley  Edge,  and  the 
last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  or  near  Birkenhead,  on 
the  peninsula  between  the  Dee  and  the  Mersey,  over  which, 
like  the  late  Edwin  Waugh,  within  sight  and  sound  of  the 
ever-changing  sea,  he  loved  to  ramble. 


THE   GREEK   DRAMA.— II.     COMEDY. 

BY   ARTHUR   W.    FOX. 

OF  the  origin  of  Greek  Comedy  enough  has  already  been 
said ;  it  remains  to  criticise  some  of  its  masters  from 
the  literary  standpoint,  to  learn  their  motive,  and  to 
appreciate  the  part  which  they  played  in  the  history  of 
Hellas.  Of  a  large  and  distinguished  band  of  playwrights 
the  works  of  one  only  have  survived  in  any  degree  of  com- 
pleteness to  indicate  the  character  of  their  plays,  but  he 
is  a  host  in  himself — the  comedian  Aristophanes.  Any 
survey  of  Greek  Comedy  would  be  incomplete  without 
some  mention  of  the  Sicilian  dramatist  Epicharmus ;  in  an 
epigram  attributed  to  Theocritus  he  is  rightly  styled  "  the 
inventor  of  Comedy,"  as  he  undoubtedly  established  its 
finished  form,  .and  possibly  the  lines  of  its  later  develop- 
ment. Born  in  the  island  of  Cos,  he  went  to  Sicily 
somewhere  about  488  B.C.  in  the  train  of  Cadmus,  the  son 
of  Scythes.  Here  he  settled  at  Megara,  where  he  remained 
till  its  conquest  by  Gelo,  when  he  was  carried  with  other 
captives  to  Syracuse.  A  Pythagorean  in  philosophy,  he 
was  a  physician  as  well  as  a  comedian,  and  he  lived  to  the 
great  age  of  ninety,  if  not  of  ninety-seven,  years.  As  far 
as  can  be  learned,  his  comedies  were  in  part  parodies  of 
mythological  subjects  and  in  part  political  satires.  If, 
however,  as  is  implied  by  the  prologue  to  the  "  Menaechmi " 
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of  Plautus  (line  12),  that  play  is  founded  upon  one  of  his, 
he  must  have  also  affected  the  later  Comedy  of  Manners, 
and  so  have  approached  nearer  to  the  New  Comedy  of 
Athens  than  to  the  Old.  Though  famed  for  his  wit,  almost 
all  the  surviving  fragments  of  his  works  have  a  solemn,  if 
not  a  pathetic,  tone,  a  fact  which  shows  that  he  was  not  a 
disciple  of  Pythagoras  in  vain.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
Attic  Comedy  in  its  more  finished  form  had  a  Sicilian 
Doric  contemporary,  if  not  a  direct  ancestor. 

But  the  Comedy  of  Sicily  appears  to  have  died  an 
untimely  death  amid  the  frequent  political  changes  which 
disturbed  the  peace  of  that  beautiful  island,  and  it  was  at 
Athens  that  Comedy  reached  its  greatest  perfection  in  all 
the  three  stages  of  its  development.  It  will  be  unnecessary 
to  mention  more  than  three  of  the  older  comic  poets,  and 
first  amongst  these  comes  that  masterful  and  fearless 
political  satirist,  Cratinus.  Born  at  Athens  in  519  B.C.,  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  exhibited  plays  until  his  seventieth 
year.  He  attacked  his  youthful  rival  Aristophanes  with 
such  severity  that  the  victim  of  his  venom  retaliated,  and, 
amongst  other  things,  scoffed  at  the  elder  poet  as  out  of 
date.  But,  in  423  B.C.,  at  the  age  of  ninety-six,  Cratinus 
replied  with  his  "  Oil-flask,"  and  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
first  prize,  though  his  rival  exhibited  that  superb  play  the 
"  Clouds."  Of  Cratinus  we  know  little  more  than  that  he 
was  a  copious  and  confirmed  tippler,  and  that  he  died  in 
his  ninety-seventh  year.  Eupolis,  born  about  446  B.C., 
was  almost  of  the  same  age  with  Aristophanes.  He  began 
to  exhibit  in  his  seventeenth  year,  and  his  method  of  satire 
was  personal  and  scurrilous  in  the  extreme.  Aristophanes 
charges  him  with  stealing  from  him,  and  also  with  ridiculing 
him  for  his  premature  baldness.  That  both  poets  had 
similarities  of  ideas  in  the  construction  of  their  plots  is 
certain,  but  the  question  as  to  which  was  the  creator  and 
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which  the  thief  must  remain  unsolved.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  they  abused  one  another  with  uncommon  bitterness, 
to  the  huge  delight  of  their  Athenian  audience.  Of 
Eupolis  but  a  few  fragments  survive  to  tantalise  the  modern 
student  whose  appetite  is  not  too  nice  to  turn  away  from 
old-world  scandal,  but  the  substance  of  his  attacks  is  pre- 
served in  the  equally  bitter  and  indignant  replies  made  by 
Aristophanes.  There  were  in  all  forty- three  poets  of  the 
Old  Comedy  whose  names  survive,  but  those  already  men- 
tioned will  suffice  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  brief  study  of 
the  greatest  of  all. 

Aristophanes,  the  son  of  Philippus,  was  an  Athenian  of 
the  Deme  of  Cydalhene,  and  of  the  tribe  of  Pandionis. 
From  the  many  slanders  which  his  rivals  heaped  upon 
him,  a  doubt  has  sometimes  been  thrown  upon  his  citizen- 
ship ;  but  when  Cleon,  the  tanner,  brought  an  action 
against  him  on  this  very  ground  he  was  cast.  Hence  we 
may  be  very  sure  that  the  terms  Egyptian,  Rhodian,  and 
-^Eginetan,  which  were  hurled  at  him,  were  only  the 
unfounded  slanders  of  jealous  competitors.  Born  some- 
where about  B.C.  444,  he  exhibited  at  the  early  age  of 
sixteen,  and  won  the  prize  with  his  "  Banqueters."  Of  the 
rest  of  his  life,  save  in  so  far  as  it  is  revealed  in  his  sur- 
viving comedies,  we  know  nothing  more  than  that  he  was 
a  devotee  of  pleasure,  and  that  he  died  somewhere  about 
380  B.C.  He  left  three  sons — Philippus,  Araros,  and 
Nicostratus — who  were  poets  of  the  Middle  Comedy.  Of 
his  plays,  eleven  survive,  and  they  shed  an  invaluable 
light  upon  Athenian  history. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  state  of  Athens  at  the  time  when 
Aristophanes  first  began  to  exhibit  will  be  necessary  to  the 
correct  understanding  of  his  comedies.  In  429  B.C. 
Pericles,  the  great  statesman,  had  died,  leaving  his  native 
city  embroiled  with  that  war  with  Sparta  which  proved 
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her  ultimate  ruin.  A  succession  of  demagogues  had  held 
sway  for  a  few  months  over  the  fickle  democracy,  amongst 
whom  Lysicles,  the  hemp-seller,  was  the  most  notorious. 
This  ascendancy  they  acquired  by  considerable  powers  of 
speech,  and  by  adroit  but  unscrupulous  flattery  of  the 
people.  So  while  they  laid  wind-eggs  in  the  Assembly, 
like  prudent  birds  they  busily  feathered  their  own  nests  at 
the  expense  of  their  dupes.  It  was  just  at  this  moment 
that  a  louder-mouthed  orator  made  his  appearance  in  the 
blustering  person  of  Cleon,  the  tanner.  A  speaker  of 
much  force,  and  possessed  of  more  prudence  than  was 
common  to  his  noisy  comrades,  he  practically  dictated  the 
policy  of  Athens  till  his  death  in  the  campaign  against  the 
Spartan  Brasidas  in  Thrace,  in  422  B.C.  Three  years 
previously  the  force  of  circumstances  gave  him  a  tight 
hold  upon  his  fellow-citizens.  By  his  advice  a  number  of 
Spartan  youths  of  the  noblest  families  were  taken  captive 
at  Pylos.  Cleon,  in  mocking  response  to  his  own  boast, 
that  if  he  were  general  he  would  soon  bring  matters  to  a 
successful  issue,  had  been  made  commander  of  the  arma- 
ment which  achieved  this  notable  result.  He  had  had  the 
common  sense  to  entrust  all  the  work  to  the  capable 
captain  Demosthenes,  while  he  himself  reaped  all  the 
glory,  and  from  henceforth  his  slightest  wish  was  law  in 
the  Assembly  at  Athens.  In  short,  Cleon  represented  the 
newer  Athens  with  its  tendency  to  unbridled  luxury,  its 
delight  in  the  plausible  teaching  of  the  Sophists,  its  love 
of  quibbling  arguments,  its  disinclination  for  military 
service,  and  its  insatiable  appetite  for  military  aggrandise- 
ment won  by  the  toil  of  its  mercenaries.  Whenever  a 
defeat  chilled  the  martial  ardour  of  the  citizens,  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  uttering  a  fiery  speech  with  a  plentiful  distri- 
bution of  rhetorical  butter,  which  rekindled  the  flickering 
courage  of  his  hearers.  Such  was  the  man  whom  the  poet 
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made  it  his  business  to  ridicule,  in  the  vain  hope  of  wear- 
ing his  fellow-citizens  from  their  blind  confidence  in  the 
unfailing  wisdom  of  the  eloquent  tanner. 

Opposed  to  Cleon  and  his  party  were  the  older  Conser- 
vatives of  Athens,  who  hated  the  war  with  Sparta  as  the 
source  of  the  combined  woes  of  grievous  taxation  and  the 
devastation  of  their  estates  outside  the  city  by  the  ferocity 
of  an  implacable  enemy.  Aristophanes  was  the  satirist 
who  represented  this  party.  Hating  the  new  manners, 
which  offended  his  eyes,  from  their  glaring  contrast  with  a 
simpler  past,  he  spared  neither  public  men  nor  popular 
habits.  A  staunch  upholder  of  a  policy  of  peace,  he  ridi- 
culed the  turbulent  oratory  of  self-seeking  demagogues 
and  the  stupid  credulity  of  their  short-sighted  dupes. 
Amongst  these  popular  statesmen  Cleon  towered  con- 
spicuous ;  hence  the  poet  laid  upon  his  shoulders  the 
unsparing  lash  of  his  stinging  satire.  The  newer  system 
of  education,  in  which  young  men  were  taught  to  neglect, 
if  not  to  despise,  the  manly  exercises  of  their  fathers  in 
the  palcestra,  was  a  further  source  of  irritation  to  the 
young  poet,  who  was  trained  to  admire  the  healthier 
fashion  in  which  he  had  been  reared.  It  was  to  ridicule 
the  love  of  the  subtle  distinctions  and  wire-drawn  argu- 
ments of  the  Sophists,  or  philosophic  schoolmasters  of  his 
day,  that  Aristophanes  produced  his  first  play,  the  "  Ban- 
queters," in  427  B.C.,  in  which  a  father  was  represented 
with  two  sons  trained  according  to  the  old  and  new  fashions 
respectively.  The  poet,  who  was  probably  just  fresh  from 
the  subtle  teaching  of  the  sophist,  Prodicus  of  Ceos,  and 
whose  play  was  exhibited  under  another  name  than  his 
own,  since  he  was  under  age,  pointed  the  contrast  with 
much  vigour,  not  to  say  bitterness,  while  the  Chorus, 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  Comedy,  alternately  approved 
of  the  arguments  of  the  son  of  the  older  fashion,  and 
chanted  praises  of  the  good  old  times. 
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Here  it  will  be  well  to  interrupt  chronological  order,  and 
to  continue  the  present  subject  of  the  poet's  satire.  In 
the  year  423  B.C.,  at  the  Greater  Dionysia,  he  produced 
the  "  Clouds,"  which,  for  all  its  unrivalled  power,  did  not 
win  more  than  the  third  prize  on  this  occasion,  nor  any 
prize  at  all  in  422,  or  412  B.C.,  when  a  revised  edition  was 
presented.  Nor  will  the  fate  of  this  sublime  comedy 
surprise  any  one  who  remembers  how  unwilling  men  are 
to  have  their  especial  follies  held  up  to  ridicule.  The 
object  of  the  poet's  attack  was  the  Sophists.  These  learned 
men,  by  teaching  irreverence  towards  the  popular  gods, 
and  by  training  their  pupils  in  the  art  of  persuasion  rather 
than  of  exact  truthfulness,  were,  in  the  view  of  Aristophanes, 
sapping  the  foundation  of  the  morality  of  the  state.  With 
his  cld-fashioned  notions  he  would  scarcely  be  able  to 
understand  the  good  side  of  the  intellectual  movement  of 
his  age,  which  culminated  in  the  writings  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  But  Plato  himself,  and  his  master,  Socrates, 
despised  the  Sophists,  because  they  taught  for  money ;  the 
former,  being  a  man  of  wealth,  needed  no  addition  to  his 
income,  while  the  latter  was  contented  with  his  poverty. 
It  was,  then,  by  an  unwise  selection,  that  Aristophanes 
chose  Socrates  as  his  representative  Sophist,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  unjustly  ridiculed  the  noblest 
Athenian  of  his  day.  But  if  we  are  to  judge  of  the 
satire  of  the  past,  we  must  look  at  its  object  with  the 
eyes  of  contemporaries.  To  the  average  citizen  of  Athens, 
with  whom  it  was  an  article  of  belief  that  "  a  perfect  mind 
could  only  be  lodged  in  a  perfect  body,"  Socrates  would  of 
necessity  be  viewed  with  disfavour.  His  thick-set,  un- 
gainly form,  with  his  satyr-like  face,  would  be  supposed 
to  be  possessed  by  an  equally  cross-grained  soul.  When, 
then,  he  was  found  to  be  able  to  put  the  wisest  to  shame 
in  argument,  he  would  naturally  arouse  great  indignation 
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in  the  minds  of  those  whom  he  had  silenced.  Furthermore, 
he  paid  no  attention  to  those  niceties  of  toilet  which  almost 
every  Athenian  valued  as  an  essential  of  daily  life.  His 
goodness  was  veiled  from  the  eyes  of  the  careless  observer 
by  his  real  modesty,  while  only  his  external  eccentricities 
and  his  provoking  skill  in  argument  would  force  themselves 
upon  the  notice  of  the  most  .unobservant  bystander. 
Socrates,  then,  formed  a  perfect  stage  representative  of 
the  Sophist,  whom  it  was  the  poet's  object  to  ridicule,  and 
his  remarkable  figure  would  instantly  be  recognised  by 
every  soul  in  the  theatre. 

The  comedy  of  the  "  Clouds,"  which  as  usual  takes  its 
name  from  the  chorus,  opens  with  a  scene  in  which  the 
old  man  Strepsiades  is  represented  in  bed.  lamenting  the 
extravagance  of  his  son  Pheidippides,  who  had  ruined 
him  with  horse-racing.  In  this  son  it  is  impossible  not  to 
recognise  A'cibiades,  who  was  both  a  racer  and  a  pupil  of 
Socrates.  The  father  bewails  the  debts  which  he  has  in- 
curred, while  the  son  dreams  of  winning  horses.  After 
some  dispute  with  one  another,  Strepsiades  in  vain  tries  to 
persuade  his  son  to  go  for  instruction  to  the  "  speculation 
shop,"  over  which  Socrates  presides,  in  order  that  he  may 
learn  how  to  cheat  his  creditors  when  the  day  of  settlement 
comes  round.  Failing  in  this  effort,  he  resolves,  old  though 
he  is,  to  enter  himself  a  pupil.  Morning  dawns,  and  the 
scene  represents  the  school  of  Socrates  from  the  outside. 
Strepsiades,  in  his  eagerness  to  learn  the  precious  know- 
ledge of  deceit,  thunders  at  the  door,  and  a  pupil,  who  is 
upstairs,  bids  him  in  forcible,  if  not  philosophic,  language 
to  "go  to  the  devil ! "  Then  a  parley  takes  place  between 
the  pupil  and  the  old  man,  who  stands  outside.  On  being 
questioned  upon  the  matter  of  his  studies,  the  former  gives 
a  number  of  the  problems  set  by  Socrates  for  reflection. 
The  first  is  extremely  delicious.  A  flea,  having  bitten 
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Chaerephon,  leaped  upon  the  head  of  the  philosopher, 
whereupon  he  asked  his  pupil  how  many  of  its  own  feet 
the  tiny  gymnast  had  covered.  When  Chaerephon 
scratched  his  head,  in  pious  memory  of  the  flea,  Socrates 
devised  the  following  ingenious  solution  of  the  problem : — 

First  he  melted  wax,  and  caught  the  flea  ; 
Then  its  two  feet  he  plunged  deep  in  the  wax, 
Which,  cooling,  shaped  itself  in  Persian  shoes  ; 
These  he  took  off,  and  with  them  spanned  the  space. 

With  stories  like  this,  and  the  account  of  such  disputes 
as  to  whether  the  murmur  of  a  gnat  proceeds  from  its 
head  or  its  tail,  does  the  pupil  beguile  Strepsiades  until 
the  patience  of  both  is  worn  out,  and  Socrates  is  summoned 
to  answer  the  insatiable  questioner.  The  scene  opens,  and 
the  old  man  sees  Socrates  suspended  in  the  air  in  a  basket, 
in  ridicule  of  the  deus  ex  machind  of  tragedy,  and  in 
breathless  astonishment  he  asks  what  the  philosopher  is 
doing.  "I'm  treading  the  air  and  peering  round  the 
sun,"  is  the  sublime  reply. 

Having  destroyed  his  would-be  pupil's  faith  in  the  gods 
of  his  country,  Socrates  proceeds  to  invoke  new  goddesses, 
the  Clouds,  in  allusion  to  the  speculative  character  of  his 
teaching.  Here,  too,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  intro- 
duction of  new  gods  was  one  of  the  charges  upon  which 
Socrates  was  condemned  unjustly  in  B.C.  339.  The  Clouds 
make  their  appearance  in  female  form,  and  their  opening 
chorus  is  so  beautiful  that  it  cannot  be  passed  over. 
Indeed  it  was  the  poet's  manner  to  scatter  outbursts  of 
pure  song  amongst  his  most  satirical  passages. 

Eternal  clouds, 
Lift  we  on  high 
Our  wreaths  of  sparkling  dew, 
From  deeply-booming  father  Ocean, 
O'er  the  brows  of  lofty  mountains 

Shaded  with  leafy  trees, 
Where  we  gaze  on  far-seen  summits, 
On  earth,  the  holy  fruit  bestower, 
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On  murmurs  low  of  sacred  rivers, 
And  the  deep's  loud  roaring  thunder, 
Since,  with  his  quivering  beams  unwearied, 

Phoebus  shines,  heaven's  glorious  eye  ! 
But,  flinging  off  a  showery  vapour, 
We  unveil  the  face  of  heaven, 
Gazing  with  far-seeing  glances 

Downward  on  the  earth  beneath. 

—CLOUDS,  276-290. 

Strepsiades  is  greatly  alarmed  by  what  he  sees,  but  is 
soon  converted  to  the  worship  of  the  Clouds;  he  next 
explains  to  Socrates  what  he  would  learn.  Socrates  plies 
him  with  many  of  the  quibbles  that  would  be  quite 
familiar  to  the  audience,  but  which  are  untranslateable, 
and  at  last  the  old  man,  sure  that  he  has  come  to  the 
right  teacher,  breaks  out  into  a  chant  of  jubilation 
expressive  of  what  he  expects  to  be  taught — 

Readily  I'll  trust  and  do  this,  since  necessity  compels  me, 

From  the  cost  of  first-class  racers,  and  my  marriage  that  undid  me. 

Now  let  them  use  rue  as  they  will ; 

My  body  here  I'll  give  to  them 

To  strike,  to  pine,  to  parch  with  thirst, 

To  leave  in  its  ancestral  dirt, 

To  freeze,  to  flay  me  for  a  sack, 

If  only  I  escape  my  debts, 

And  show  myself  to  all  the  world 

A  blust'ring,  ready  orator, 

Who'll  stick  at  naught  in  headlong  haste, 

A  loathsome  fraud  who  forges  lies, 

Word-splitting  chiseller  at  law, 

A  red-tape-worm,  a  noisy  rogue, 

A  supple  tipster,  slippery  cheat, 

A  cozener,  a  jail-bird  curst, 

A  mean  and  dirty  scamp, 

A  trencher-scraping,  grievous  rogue. 

If  men  that  meet  me  call  me  these, 

They  e'en  may  work  their  utmost  spite  ; 
.  And  if  they'll  take  'c  from  me, 

Yea,  by  Demeter,  give,  ye  slaves, 

A  sausage  to  the  Sophists  here. 

—CLOUDS,  436-455. 
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Such  is  the  picture  which  the  poet  paints  of  the  dema- 
gogue of  his  day,  and  the  likeness  is  no  doubt  taken  with 
some  little  exaggeration  from  Cleon.  Next  the  ancient 
pupil  enters  the  school,  where  he  has  to  lay  down  his  robe, 
for  which  he  receives  a  miserable  web  of  rags.  The  Chorus 
then  comes  forward  in  what  was  called  the  Parabasis,  an 
ode  characteristic  of  the  Old  Comedy,  in  which  the  poet 
spoke  on  his  own  behalf.  In  this  particular  case  Aristo- 
phanes complains  that  his  rival  Eupolis  has  plagiarised 
his  words  and  his  ideas,  and  has  insulted  him  on  account 
of  his  premature  baldness  into  the  bargain.  Phrynichus, 
his  fellow  comedian,  also  comes  in  for  the  lash,  and  Cleon 
is  severely  handled,  not  merely  on  account  of  his  general 
bluster,  but  because,  stung  by  the  bitter  satire  of  the 
Knights,  he  had  brought  an  unsuccessful  action  against 
the  poet.  Finally,  Aristophanes  indulges  in  a  fierce 
tirade  against  the  notorious  tanner,  and  the  corruption 
introduced  by  him  into  Athenian  politics;  and  at  this 
point  the  First  Act  ends. 

The  Second  Act  begins  with  a  lesson  given  by  Socrates 
to  the  old  man  upon  a  variety  of  subjects,  more  or  less 
trivial,  and  the  grammatical  distinctions  of  gender  are  set 
forth  with  a  quibbling  subtlety  such  as  could  not  fail  to 
remind  the  audience  of  the  familiar  method  of  the 
Sophists.  Then  the  master  bids  his  pupil  lie  down  on  a 
bed  so  full  of  living  contents,  that  the  almost  naked  old 
man  shrinks  back  in  not  unreasonable  terror.  The  philo- 
sopher is,  however,  inexorable,  and  the  luckless  victim 
retires  to  reflect,  with  the  inspiriting  assistance  of  nocturnal 
vampires,  which  elicit  from  him  frightful  yells.  After  a 
period  of  such  interrupted  reveries  Socrates  proceeds  to 
question  Strepsiades  on  what  he  has  learned,  and  his 
success  is  so  small  that  the  venerable  pupil  is  promptly 
turned  out  to  return  home  desolately  and  in  a  dirty  rag. 
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Once  arrived,  he  begins  to  play  off  upon  his  son  a  few 
of  the  unserviceable  quibbles  which  he  has  managed  to 
remember,  with  such  effect  that  Pheidippides  himself  is 
persuaded  to  go  to  the  school.  At  this  point  Socrates 
brings  forward  the  Just  and  Unjust  Orators,  who  argue 
together  until  the  former  is  routed  by  the  knavery  of  the 
latter  in  a  scene  of  satire  so  bitter  that  many  of  the 
audience  must  have  writhed  in  their  seats.  With  a  choral 
ode  of  much  power  the  Second  Act  ends,  and  the  Third 
Act  opens  with  the  entrance  of  Strepsiades,  who  dismally 
counts  the  days  which  precede  the  awful  morning  upon 
which  his  debts  fall  due.  His  son  consoles  him  with  the 
possibility  of  escape  by  sundry  sophistical  quibbles,  which 
the  old  man  plays  off  upon  the  various  money-lenders, 
and  leaves  them  to  seek  their  remedy  at  the  hands  of  the 
law.  The  Chorus  then  sings  a  fine  ode,  in  which  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  old  man's  character  is  scathingly  denounced. 
But  the  teaching  of  this  kind  of  trickery  is  not  destined  to 
miss  its  fit  reward  ;  Strepsiades,  who  has  been  dining  with 
his  son,  rushes  on  to  the  stage  and  complains  that  his  own 
son  has  beaten  him.  Pheidippides  not  merely  admits  the 
charge,  but  justifies  himself  in  lines  the  exquisite  rhythm 
of  which  fails  to  conceal  the  subtle  sophistry  of  the  argu- 
ment. His  father  has  beaten  him,  he  says,  in  former  times, 
when  he  was  unable  to  resist  and  for  his  good,  what  then 
can  be  juster  than  that  under  precisely  similar  conditions 
he  should  beat  his  father  for  his  good  ?  So  enraged  is  the 
old  man  with  this  result  upon  his  son  of  the  teaching  of 
the  Sophists,  that  with  the  help  of  his  slaves  he  burns 
down  the  "  speculation- shop "  and  all  whom  it  contains  ; 
and  the  Chorus  ends  the  play  with  a  single  line  bidding 
the  spectators  leave  the  theatre  and  reflect  over  what  they 
had  seen  and  heard. 

Such  is  the  greatest  and  at  the  same  time  most  seriously- 
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purposed  Comedy  of  Aristophanes  ;  whether  the  satire  be 
wholly  justified  or  not,  Is  not  now  the  question.  As  a  piece 
of  literature  it  is  a  sublime  effort  of  Greek  genius.  Its 
diction  is  by  turns  majestic,  poetical,  ironical,  and  witty ; 
the  creative  power  displayed  is  marvellous,  and  the  lan- 
guage itsolf,  with  the  subtle  harmony  of  the  varied  metres, 
is  perfect  alike  in  its  exactness  and  its  music.  It  can 
excite  no  surprise  that  a  play  like  this,  which  struck  so 
hard  at  prevailing  follies  and  fashions,  met  with  little 
success.  Its  not  over-kindly  reception  goes  far  to  prove 
the  essential  truth  of  its  main  purpose,  which  was  to  show 
up  the  evils  of  the  prevailing  system  of  education,  and 
exact  truth  of  satire  rarely  commends  itself  to  the  objects 
of  its  stinging  ridicule.  That  Aristophanes  was  unjust  to 
Socrates  may  diminish  the  reader's  confidence  in  his  judg- 
ment, but  it  can  never  detract  from  the  literary  excellence 
of  his  play ;  he  judged,  as  most  people  do,  according  to  his 
prejudices,  and  this  much  honour  is  at  least  his  due,  that 
he  saw  and  vainly  strove  to  stay  the  advance  of  corruption 
in  his  native  city.  In  this  comedy  be  it  noted  that  there 
is  less  of  the  coarseness  with  which  the  poet  commonly 
bespatters  his  plays,  and  its  high  moral  tone  can  be 
seen -from  beginning  to  end.  That  he  did  enjoy  the 
coarseness  which  mars  most  of  his  plays  no  impartial 
critic  can  doubt ;  and  so,  perchance,  he  bears  a  closer 
resemblance  to  Rabelais  than  Donaldson  imagined  when 
he  instituted  his  comparison  of  the  two  satirists.  Whether 
the  great  Frenchman  used  his  dunghill  garment  as  a 
necessary  covering  to  his  profound  purpose  may  be  the 
subject  of  argument ;  but  this  much  is  certain,  that  the 
Greek  poet  used  the  ordinary  filth  of  his  day  with  no- 
other  object  than  to  give  comic  effect  to  his  scenes. 

Having   endeavoured   to  show  the   relation  of  Aristo- 
phanes to  the  education  of  his  day,  it  becomes  our  next 
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task  to  briefly  analyse  his  attitude  to  the  politicians,  whom 
he  saw  and  heard  around  him.  As  early  as  426  B.C.  he 
produced  his  play,  the  "Babylonians,"  to  attack  the 
system  of  appointing  magistrates  and  public  officers  by  lot, 
and  he  fell  foul  of  two  of  the  most  noted  demagogues  of 
his  day — Eucrates,  the  miller  and  tow  merchant,  and 
Cleon,  the  tanner.  So,  too,  in  the  "  Acharnians,"  which 
was  produced  under  the  name  of  Callistratus,  the  author 
being  still  under  age,  he  mercilessly  attacked  the  war 
policy  of  the  formidable  tanner.  The  leading  character, 
Dicaeopolis,  a  simple  countryman,  secures  a  separate  peace 
for  himself  with  Sparta,  and  on  that  account  is  chased  by 
the  Chorus  of  Acharnians,  who  were  old  Marathonian 
veterans,  and  thus,  naturally,  of  the  war  party.  By  bor- 
rowing from  Euripides  some  of  the  tragic  trappings  of  the 
heroes  of  his  plays,  he  succeeds  in  escaping,  and  puts  to 
shame  the  brave  but  rash  general,  Lamachus.  The  comedy 
concludes  with  a  rejoicing  in  the  victory  of  Dicaeopolis, 
who  is  intended  to  represent  the  country  Athenian  whose 
fields  were  wasted,  and  who  was  practically  ruined  by  the 
war.  In  this  play  there  are  many  fierce  gibes  at  Cleon, 
who  strove  in  vain  to  silence  his  candid  critic  by  trumped- 
up  charges  in  the  Law  Courts.  Still,  up  to  this  time,  the 
poet  had  not  made  the  demagogue  the  sole  object  of  attack, 
or  villain-in-chief  of  one  of  his  comedies.  But  at  the 
Lenaea,  in  424  B.C.,  the  very  moment  he  came  of  age,  he 
produced  the  Comedy  of  the  "  Knights  "  in  his  own  name, 
in  which  he  openly  and  savagely  assailed  the  tanner. 
This  great  play,  like  its  predecessor,  won  the  first  prize,  for 
the  people,  though  they  have  no  mind  to  be  ridiculed 
themselves,  take  a  keen  delight  in  satire  of  their  political 
leaders.  So  great  was  Cleon's  influence,  that  none  of  the 
mask-makers  dared  to  represent  his  visage,  and  none  of 
the  actors  to  play  his  part.  The  young  poet,  therefore, 
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was  forced  to  do  this  dangerous  duty  himself,  and  to  use 
as  his  disguise  the  lees  of  wine,  thus  returning  to  the 
fashion  of  primitive  comedy. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  do  justice  to  this  powerful  play 
in  a  brief  outline ;  the  characters  are  few  in  number,  but 
admirably  characterised.  There  is  the  timid  Nicias,  the 
Mr.  Ready-to-halt  of  Athenian  generals ;  there  is  the  lion- 
hearted  Demosthenes,  who  had  added  to  the  reputation  of 
Cleon  by  his  victory  at  Pylos ;  and  there  is  Cleon  himself, 
styled  the  Paphlagonian,  not  from  the  country,  but  from 
the  word  7ra<£Aa£eiv,  to  bluster.  These  are  slaves  of  a  testy 
old  gentleman,  Demos  (the  people  of  Athens).  The  Paph- 
lagonian is  represented  as  a  greedy  and  fierce  tyrant,  who 
has  obtained  so  great  an  influence  over  their  master  that 
his  fellow-slaves  determine  to  conspire  against  him, 
Nicias,  timidly,  as  is  his  wont,  and  Demosthenes,  with  his 
accustomed  hardihood.  While  the  Paphlagonian  is 
asleep,  Nicias  steals  his  oracles,  and  Demosthenes,  having 
fortified  himself  with  wine,  reads  aloud  these  humorous 
parodies  of  the  Delphic  Oracles,  and  finding  a  Sausage- 
seller  outside,  applies  them  to  him.  He  is  charmed  with 
the  prospect  held  out  before  him,  and  promises  to  help  the 
luckless  slaves ;  but  when  the  Paphlagonian  wakes  up  and 
comes  thundering  on  to  the  stage,  he  rushes  off  in  a  mighty 
terror.  By  the  aid  of  the  Chorus  of  Knights,  who  formed 
the  old  cavalry  of  Athens,  and  who  were  not  merely  of  its 
noblest  families,  but  opposed  to  the  war  which  devastated 
their  estates,  the  runaway  is  brought  back,  and  Cleon  is 
miserably  defeated  in  a  contest  of  vituperation  by  the 
greater  blackguard.  The  Sausage-seller  then  gains 
supreme  influence  over  Demos  by  boiling  him  down  and 
making  him  young  again.  The  poet  in  the  "  Parabasis  " 
puts  forward  an  exceedingly  bold  plea  for  peace,  and 
throughout  shows  himself  a  wise  adviser  and  a  fierce 
21 
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satirist.  The  art  with  which  he  represents  the  leading 
demagogue  of  Athens  as  conquered  only  by  a  greater 
blackguard  than  himself,  clearly  shows  his  opinion  of 
Cleon,  and  would  be  infinitely  galling  to  that  boisterous 
and  much-injured  man.  Doubtless  the  Knights  whom  he 
eulogises  would  support  the  young  poet,  since  they  were 
Cleon's  enemies.  Whether  the  famous  tanner  was  a 
deeply-wronged  statesman,  as  Grote  would  have  us  believe, 
or  whether  he  was  the  main  source  of  the  ruin  of  Athens, 
as  history  seems  to  show,  we  need  not  pause  to  inquire. 
It  is  sufficient  to  note  that  the  poet  evidently  did  believe 
in  the  justice  of  his  accusations,  and  showed  no  common 
boldness  in  attacking  the  most  influential  citizen  of 
Athens  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  people.  But  Aristo- 
phanes showed  no  lack  of  boldness  in  doing  what  he 
believed  to  be  his  duty,  and  in  the  literary  finish  of  his 
manner  all  critics  must  perforce  agree. 

When  a  temporary  truce  was  patched  up  with  Sparta 
the  poet  broke  out  into  a  song  of  triumph,  in  his  "  Peace  " 
(419  B.C.),  which  gained  the  second  prize  at  the  Greater 
Dionysia.  Of  this  play  nothing  need  be  said,  save  that 
the  scene  opens  with  two  slaves,  who  are  busily  employed 
in  kneading  various  kinds  of  manure  together,  to  feed  the 
dung-beetle  on  which  Trygaeus  is  about  to  ascend  to  heaven 
to  bring  down  peace — which  sufficiently  shows  that  the 
poet  had  no  objection  to  filth,  as  such,  as  a  literary  medium. 
The  "Wasps"  (which  gained  the  second  prize  at  the 
Lenaea  in  422  B.cO,  ridicules  the  Athenian  fondness  for 
wasting  time  in  the  law  courts.  Cleon- hater,  the  son, 
can  only  cure  Cleon-lover,  the  father,  by  holding  a  mock 
trial  in  his  house,  in  which  one  of  the  two  dogs  is  accused 
of  having  stolen  and  eaten  a  Sicilian  cheese,  whose  repre- 
sentative is  Cleon-hater,  and  whose  prosecutor  is  the  other 
house-dog,  represented  by  the  slave  Xanthias.  The  parody 
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of  procedure  is  exact,  and  so  modern  withal  that  Racine 
has  skilfully  adapted  the  play  in  his  "  Les  Plaideurs."  Of 
the  "  Thesmophoriazusae  "  (411  B.C.)  and  the  "Lysistrata" 
(also  411  B.C.)  nothing  will  be  said,  for  of  the  greater 
comedies  of  the  "  Birds  "  and  the  "  Frogs  "  something  more 
than  a  passing  mention  must  be  made.  In  the  year  414 
B.C.  the  minds  of  the  Athenian  citizens  were  all  agog  with 
the  ambitious  hopes  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  that  daring 
but  fatal  plan  of  Alcibiades.  The  old  simplicity  of  manners 
was  corrupted,  luxury  was  rampant  throughout  the  city, 
the  law  courts  were  crowded  with  pettifogging  suitors,  and 
the  people  trusted  in  a  large  measure  to  mercenaries  to 
fight  their  battles.  At  this  time,  too,  the  superstitious 
fears  of  the  citizens  were  aroused  by  a  sacrilege  undoubt- 
edly committed  by  some  of  the  political  clubs  under  the 
inspiration  of  Alcibiades.  At  the  corners  of  the  streets 
stood  busts  of  Hermes  on  tall  pedestals ;  one  morning  the 
people  awoke  and  found  that  these  had  all  been  mutilated. 
Alcibiades  had  already  started  with  the  fleet  for  Sicily, 
but  evidence  of  his  complicity  was  so  strong  that  the 
sacred  trireme  (the  Salaminia)  was  sent  to  bring  him  back, 
and  he  was  banished  from  his  native  city,  henceforth  to  be 
her  bitter  foe. 

At  this  moment,  Aristophanes,  anxious  for  the  fate 
of  his  country,  and  seeking  to  calm  alike  the  excitement 
of  his  fellow-citizens  and  his  own  over- wrought  feelings, 
produced  the  comedy  of  the  "Birds"  at  the  Great  Dionysia. 
That  he  had  any  other  more  direct  political  purpose  cannot 
be  shown,  though,  of  course,  the  number  of  political 
allusions  is  infinite.  Peisthetairos  (Mr.  Plausible),  whose 
very  name  suggests  an  oblique  reference  to  Alcibiades, 
attended  by  a  sort  of  Sancho  Panza  in  the  person  of 
Euelpides,  leaves  Athens,  in  disgust  at  the  prevailing  folly, 
to  seek  the  counsel  of  Tereus,  who,  once  a  man,  has  become 
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a  hoopoe  and  king  of  the  birds.  When  they  have  lighted 
upon  him,  Peisthetairos  unfolds  a  grand  scheme  of  a  new 
empire  to  him,  in  which  the  birds  are  to  be  gods.  The 
hoopoe  is  captivated,  and  summons  the  Chorus  of  Birds  in 
a  beautiful  song.  When  they  appear,  richly  dressed  to 
represent  the  various  kinds  of  birds,  they  are  at  first 
inclined  to  rebel  against  their  king,  and  to  slay  the  mortals 
who  have  trespassed  upon  their  domain.  As  soon  as  they 
have  become  calm,  Peisthetairos  unfolds  his  grand  scheme 
to  the  assembled  host,  which  is  adopted  with  acclamation. 
Then  follows  the  Parabasis,  one  of  the  finest  in  Greek 
poetry.  Instead  of  saying  anything  on  his  own  behalf,  or 
explaining  the  political  purpose  of  the  play,  the  poet  gives 
a  burlesqued  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  the 
humour  of  which  is  so  admirably  preserved  by  Frere,  in 
his  almost  perfect  translations  from  Aristophanes,  that  it 
must  find  a  place  here : — 

Ye  children  of  man,  whose  life  is  a  span, 

Protracted  with  sorrow  from  day  to  day, 

Naked  and  featherless,  feeble  and  querulous, 

Sickly,  calamitous  creatures  of  clay  ! 

Attend  to  the  words  of  the  sovereign  birds 

(Immortal,  illustrious  lords  of  the  air), 

Who  survey  from  on  high  with  a  merciful  eye 

Your  struggles  of  misery,  labour  and  care. 

Whence  you  may  learn  and  clearly  discern 

Such  truths  as  attract  your  inquisitive  turn  ; 

A  profound  speculation  about  the  creation, 

And  organical  life,  and  chaotical  strife, 

With  various  motions  of  heavenly  notions, 

And  rivers  and  ocean,  and  valleys  and  mountains, 

And  sources  of  fountains,  and  meteors  on  high, 

And  stars  in  the  sky.     .     .     We  propose  by-and-by 

(If  you  listen  and  hear),  to  make  it  all  clear, 

And  Prodicus  henceforth  shall  pass  for  a  dunce, 

When  his  doubts  are  explained  and  expounded  at  once. 

Before  the  creation  of  Aether  and  Light, 
Chaos  and  Night  together  were  plight, 
In  the  dungeon  of  Erebus  foully  bedight ; 
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Nor  Ocean,  or  Air,  or  substance  was  there, 

Or  solid,  or  rare,  or  figure,  or  form, 

But  horrible  Tartarus  ruled  in  the  storm. 

Ac  length,  in  the  dreary  chaotical  closet 

Of  Erebus  old  was  a  privy  deposit  ; 

By  Night  the  primeval  in  secrecy  laid — 

A  mystical  egg,  that  in  silence  and  shade 

Was  brooded  and  hatched — till  time  came  about 

And  Love  the  delightful  in  glory  flew  out, 

In  rapture  and  lij<ht,  exulting  and  bright, 

Spark  ing  and  florid,  with  stars  in  his  forehead, 

His  forehead  and  hair,  and  a  flutter  and  flare, 

As  he  rose  in  the  air,  triumphantly  furnished 

To  range  his  dominions  on  glittering  pinions, 

All  golden  and  azure  and  blooming  and  burnished. 

He  soon  in  the  murky  Tartarean  recesses, 

Impregnated  Chaos  ;  and  hastily  snatched 

To  being  and  life,  begotten  and  hatched, 

The  primitive  Birds  ;  but  the  deities  all, 

The  celestial  Lights,  the  terrestrial  ball, 

Were  later  of  birth,  with  the  dwellers  on  earth 

More  tamely  combined,  of  a  temperate  kind  ; 

When  chaotical  mixture  approached  to  a  fixture. 

Our  antiquity  proved,  it  remains  to  be  shown 

That  Love  is  our  author  and  master  alone  ; 

Like  him  we  can  ramble,  and  gambol,  and  fly 

O'er  ocean  and  earth  and  aloft  to  the  sky  : 

And  all  the  world  over  we're  friends  to  the  lover, 

And  when  other  means  fail  we  are  bound  to  prevail, 

When  a  Peacock  or  Pheasant  is  sent  as  a  present. 

All  lessons  of  primary  daily  concern 

You  have  learned  from  the  Birds,  and  continue  to  learn 

Your  best  benefactors  and  early  instructors  ; 

We  give  you  the  warning  of  seasons  returning, 

When  the  Cranes  are  arranged,  and  muster  afloat 

In  the  middle  air  with  a  creaking  note, 

Steering  away  to  the  Libyan  sands, 

Then  careful  farmers  sow  their  lands  ; 

The  crazy  vessel  is  hauled  ashore, 

The  sail,  the  ropes,  the  rudder,  and  oar 

Are  all  unshipped  and  housed  in  store. 

The  shepherd  is  warned,  by  the  Kite  reappearing, 

To  muster  his  flock,  and  be  ready  for  shearing. 

You  quit  your  old  cloak  at  the  Swallow's  behest, 

In  assurance  of  summer,  and  purchase  a  vest. 

For  Delphi,  for  Ammon,  Dodona,  in  fine 
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For  every  oracular  temple  and  shrine, 
The  Birds  are  a  substitute  equal  and  fair, 
For  on  us  you  depend,  and  to  us  you  repair 
For  counsel  and  aid,  when  a  marriage  is  made, 
A  pun  base,  a  bargain,  a  venture  in  trade  ; 
Unlucky  or  lucky,  whatever  has  struck  ye, 
An  ox  or  an  ass  may  happen  to  pass, 
A  voice  in  the  street,  or  a  slave  that  you  meet, 
A  name  or  a  word  by  chance  overheard, 
If  you  deem  it  an  omen,  you  call  it  a  Bird  ; 
And  if  birds  are  your  omens,  it  clearly  will  follow 
That  birds  are  a  proper  prophetic  Apollo. 

Then  take  us  as  gods,  and  you'll  soon  find  the  odds, 

We'll  serve  for  all  uses,  for  prophets  and  muses ; 

We'll  give  ye  fine  weather,  we'll  live  here  together  ; 

We'll  not  keep  away,  scornful  and  proud,  a-top  of  a  cloud 

(In  Jupiter's  way),  but  attend  every  day 

To  prosper  and  bless  all  you  possess, 

And  all  your  affairs  for  yourselves  and  your  heirs, 

And  as  long  as  you  live  we  shall  give 

You  wealth  and  health,  and  pleasure  and  treasure 

In  ample  measure ; 

And  never  bilk  you  of  pigeon's  milk, 

Or  potable  gold  ;  you  shall  never  grow  old 

In  laughter  and  mirth,  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 

Laughing,  quaffing,  carousing,  boozing, 

Your  only  distress  shall  be  the  excess 

Of  ease  and  abundance  and  happiness. 

—BIRDS,  685-736. 

No  criticism  either  of  the  original  or  of  this  perfect  trans- 
lation is  needed ;  its  wealth  of  creative  power,  its  noble 
rhythm,  and  its  subtle  humour  have  excited  the  admiration 
of  centuries,  and  he  who  could  conceive  anything  so  great 
must  indeed  have  been  a  genius  of  the  highest  order. 

When  the  Chorus  has  finished  its  great  ode,  Peisthe- 
tairos  and  Euelpides  come  in,  furnished  with  great  wings, 
and  begin  to  ridicule  one  another.  Meanwhile,  a  sacrifice 
in  honour  of  the  new  city  of  Cloud-Cuckooland,  as  it  is  to 
be  called,  is  made  ready,  whereupon  Peisthetairos  with 
that  fussy  zeal  which  characterises  him,  sets  aside  the 
Priest,  and  begins  to  show  him  how  the  thing  should  be 
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done.  But  he  is  destined  never  to  complete  that  sacrifice, 
for  he  is  interrupted  first  by  a  Poet,  to  whom  he  gives 
part  of  the  Priest's  clothes  to  get  rid  of  him.  Next  a 
Soothsayer  enters  and  claims  his  dues  from  the  sacrifice, 
but  he  is  briskly  driven  from  the  stage ;  the  same  untoward 
fate  is  dealt  out  to  Meton  the  Astronomer,  a  Commissioner 
from  Athens,  and  a  Hawker  of  Laws,  the  last  two  of 
whom  are  very  loth  to  go.  The  Chorus  having  done 
its  work  now  contents  itself  with,  from  time  to  time, 
parodying  its  tragic  namesake,  a  habit  of  Aristophanes ; 
then  news  comes  that  the  fortifications  of  the  new  city 
are  finished,  a  circumstance  which  vexes  Peisthetairos 
mightily,  since  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  building. 
But  his  annoyance  is  short-lived,  for  his  aid  is  required  to 
dismiss  Iris,  who  has  been  sent  by  Zeus  to  demand  worship 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Cloud-Cuckoo  land.  He  soon  sends 
her  back  with  a  threat  which  need  not  be  repeated,  and 
she  runs  off  with  a  pettish  expression,  "  I'll  tell  my  papa." 
Next  a  Herald  comes  in  with  congratulations  from  men  on 
earth  at  the  new  foundation ;  but  he  is  soon  beaten  out,  to 
his  dudgeon,  as  also  are  the  poet  Cinesias  and  the 
Sycophant.  Prometheus,  however,  who  comes  in  under  a 
huge  umbrella  to  escape  the  watchful  eye  of  Zeus,  meets 
with  a  better  reception.  But  he  in  his  turn  is  politely 
dismissed  when  he  has  given  his  advice,  and  thus  becomes 
of  no  further  use.  This  counsel  instructed  Peisthetairos 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  approaching  army  of  the  gods 
only  on  the  conditions  that  the  Birds  should  be  recognised 
as  deities,  and  that  Basileia,  the  house-queen  of  Zeus,  who 
looked  after  and  polished  his  thunderbolts,  should  be 
given  him  to  wife.  Finally  Poseidon  Heracles,  a  greedy 
ruffian,  who  is  easily  persuaded  by  the  cunning  tongue  of 
the  hero,  and  the  barbaric  Triballian  god  enter  as  an 
embassy,  and  whenever  the  second  of  this  ill-assorted 
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trio  wishes  to  be  in  a  majority,  he  shakes  his  fist  at  the 
helpless  foreigner,  who  dares  not  for  the  life  of  him  to  say 
him  nay.  So  Peisthetairos  wins  his  own  way,  and  Zeus  is 
compelled  to  surrender  his  house-queen;  the  successful 
mortal  goes  in  to  celebrate  his  wedding,  and  to  feast  upon 
some  of  the  Bird-gods,  while  the  Chorus,  unconscious  of  the 
fate  of  its  brethren,  concludes  the  play  with  nuptial 
songs. 

The  whole  comedy  is  a  marvellous  production,  with  its 
numberless  allusions  to  contemporary  follies,  its  infinitude 
of  almost  riotous  humour,  its  sweet  snatches  of  melodious 
bird-music,  its  unceasing  variety,  its  passages  of  boisterous 
pantomime,  and  its  exquisite  language.  Few  scenes  on 
the  stage  are  funnier  than  that  in  which  Prometheus  comes 
in,  carefully  hiding  himself  from  Zeus  under  his  umbrella, 
and,  after  uttering  fearful  blasphemies,  nervously  peers 
forth  to  see  whether  Zeus  is  looking  at  him.  That  such  a 
play  would  tend  to  allay  alike  the  vain-glorious  hopes  and 
the  superstitious  fears  of  the  Athenians  may  well  be 
doubted,  but  that  the  exercise  of  his  boundless  creative 
genius  would  distract  the  thoughts  of  its  author  from  his 
gloomy  forebodings  of  the  future  of  his  country  may  be 
readily  believed.  At  all  events,  though  not  perhaps  his 
greatest  performance,  this  comedy  justifies  the  pronounce- 
ment of  Plato,  who  had  little  reason  to  love  our  poet,  that 
"all  the  graces  dwelled  within  the  soul  of  Aristophanes." 

Of  the  "  Frogs,"  which  gained  the  first  prize  in  405  B.C., 
at  the  Lensea,  but  little  can  be  said.  Sophocles  and 
Euripides  were  dead,  and  Dionysus,  attended  by  his  slave 
Xanthias,  and  equipped  with  the  club  and  lion-skin  of 
Heracles,  descends  into  the  lower  world  to  bring  back 
Euripides  to  reform  the  degraded  tragedy  of  the  day.  As 
Charon,  the  ferryman,  bids  them  bear  a  hand  with  the 
boat,  the  god  begins  to  suffer  from  those  minor  inconveni- 
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ences  which  are  the  fate  of  unskilful  oarsmen,  human  or 
divine ;  in  his  own  words  he  explains — 

0  the  frogs  consume  and  rot  'em, 
I've  a  blister  on  my ; 

here  he  specifies  the  part  affected.  To  his  dolorous  com- 
plaints the  Frogs  reply,  in  onomatopoetic  chorus,  "Brekekex, 
kb'ax,  koax."  Later  this  Chorus  becomes  the  Choir  of  the 
Initiated,  who  judge  the  literary  contest  between  ^Eschylus 
and  Euripides.  After  many  adventures,  in  which  the  god 
and  his  slave  frequently  change  clothes,  that  the  former 
may  escape  trouble,  and  never  with  success,  the  tragic 
contest  is  inaugurated,  and,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  gentle  disposition  of  Sophocles,  he  refuses  to  take  any 
part  therein.  After  bitter  warfare,  the  older  poet,  having 
burlesqued  and  annihilated  his  antagonist,  is  adjudged  the 
victor,  and  brought  back  to  the  scene  of  his  early  triumphs, 
and  here  the  play  ends. 

In  this  comedy  Aristophanes  does  his  best  to  justify  his 
continual  attacks  upon  Euripides.  The  tragedian  repre- 
sented the  new  school  of  Athenian  life  and  manners,  and 
as  such  the  comedian  of  the  old  school  could  hardly  fail 
to  fall  foul  of  him.  That  Aristophanes  could  see  the  faults 
of  Euripides  is  undoubtedly  true;  the  monotony  of  his 
rhythm,  the  wildness  of  his  speculations,  the  rhetorical 
quibbles  of  large  portions  of  his  dialogue,  and  his  depen- 
dence for  tragic  effect  upon  the  miserable  costume  of  many 
of  his  leading  characters — these  the  comedian  recognised 
and  ridiculed  with  unrivalled  vigour.  But  that  he  was 
blind  to  the  real  excellences  of  his  victim,  and  that  he 
utterly  misunderstood  the  modern  tone  of  his  tragedies,  is 
no  less  certain.  But  this  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place 
to  defend  a  poet  whom  the  ages  have  loved  and  honoured 
even  more  than  he  merited.  In  the  year  of  the  production 
of  the  "  Frogs "  the  battle  of  ^Egospotami  was  fought, 
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which  shattered  for  ever  the  empire  of  Athens,  and,  with 
the  death  of  a  free  and  strong  democracy,  the  Old  Comedy 
died,  as  needs  it  must.  The  "Plutus"  (408  and  388  B.C.), 
the  last  of  the  surviving  comedies  of  our  poet,  prepared  the 
way  for  the  Middle  Comedy,  in  which  there  was  no 
political  satire  and  no  Parabasis.  The  plot  of  this  play  is 
purely  mythological,  and  ridicules  the  mistakes  made  by 
the  blind  god  of  wealth  in  his  distribution  thereof. 

Aristophanes  was  the  greatest  poet  of  the  Old  Comedy ; 
his  creative  power  was  all  but  limitless.  The  skill  with 
which  he  constructed  his  plots,  and  their  manifold  variety, 
the  beauty  and  the  purity  of  his  language,  the  keen  and 
biting  edge  of  his  wit,  the  breadth  and  vigour  of  his 
humour,  the  boldness  of  his  old-fashioned  patriotism,  and 
the  directness  of  his  satire,  form  a  combination  of  genius 
such  as  is  seldom  given  to  the  world.  But,  though  he  was 
a  true-hearted  patriot,  he  was  no  statesman ;  he  saw  the 
evils  around  him,  but  he  was  utterly  unable  to  devise  a 
cure  for  them.  "  Return  to  the  simplicity  of  an  older  and 
nobler  time  "  was  his  continual  exhortation,  and,  when  his 
people  refused  to  follow  his  guidance,  he  had  nothing  else 
to  suggest.  But  his  fearless  exposure  of  contemporary 
corruptions,  his  stinging  satire  of  demagogues  (who  could 
easily  have  done  him  an  ill  turn),  his  finished  literary 
symmetry,  his  outbursts  of  exquisite  lyric  poetry,  his 
highly-polished  style,  his  unrivalled  humour,  and  his  in- 
corruptible honesty,  must  ever  make  him  justly  regarded 
as  a  poet  amongst  the  best  and  a  patriot  amongst  the 
noblest.  The  poet,  who  himself  took  the  part  of  Cleon  in 
the  "Knights,"  when  even  the  mask-makers  dared  not 
figure  the  powerful  demagogue  in  wax,  the  man  who  never 
failed  to  attack  the  same  mighty  personage  so  long  as  he 
lived,  must  command  our  respect,  if  not  our  absolute 
agreement.  We  may  justly  condemn  his  ridicule  of 
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Socrates,  but,  even  so,  he  was  compelled  to  see  with  his 
own  eyes,  whereas  our  judgment  of  the  great  philosopher 
is  modified  by  the  growth  of  centuries,  and  deepened  by 
an  accumulated  knowledge  of  his  high  purposes  such  as 
was  impossible  to  Aristophanes.  All  honour  then  to  the 
Athenian  comedian  for  his  noble  excellences,  and  deep 
oblivion  for  his  mistakes.  He  lived  to  see  his  own 
prophecies  fulfilled  in  the  ruin  of  his  country,  than  which 
no  harder  fate  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  mortal  man.  Some  of 
his  works  time  has  spared,  many  more  have  vanished  from 
the  sight  of  eager  readers,  but  enough  are  left  to  assign 
his  true  place  in  the  world's  literature  to  the  prince  of 
satirists  and  the  king  of  comedians. 

Of  the  Middle  and  New  Comedy  almost  nothing  directly 
survives.  It  is  true  that  Plautus  and  Terence  borrowed 
their  plots,  and  much  of  their  dialogue,  from  the  later 
Greek  comedians,  but  even  in  the  polished  Terence  the 
borrowed  material  appears  in  a  form  so  burlesqued  that 
we  can  found  no  sound  judgment  upon  his  surviving  plays. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  with  the  tragic  end  of  the  Athenian 
democracy  literary  creative  power  died  into  that  emascu- 
lated Comedy  of  Manners  of  which  Menander  was  the  chief 
representative.  Fragments  of  this  poet  survive,  and  give 
evidence  of  a  monotonous,  though  musical,  verse  ;  a  tender 
melancholy,  rather  saddening  than  inspiring ;  a  deficiency 
in  creative  power,  and  a  lack  of  originality.  Finished, 
indeed,  his  compositions  were,  but  there  was  a  sameness 
in  his  plots  which  could  not  but  prove  tedious ;  and  it 
must  always  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  finish  which  is 
the  poison,  as  there  is  a  finish  which  is  the  perfection,  of 
true  poetry. 

And  so  ends  this  brief  and  wholly  inadequate  survey  of 
Greek  Comedy.  Those  who  would  read  Aristophanes  in 
an  English  dress  cannot  do  better  than  procure  the  trans- 
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lations  of  some  of  the  plays  by  John  Hookham  Frere.  An 
old-fashioned  Tory,  like  the  poet  himself,  he  was  able 
thoroughly  to  appreciate  his  author,  and  the  writer  of  the 
"  Monks  and  the  Giants  "  needs  no  other  commendation  as 
a  capable  wielder  of  the  pen  of  poetry.  The  translations 
of  Mitchell  and  Rogers  may  also  be  mentioned  as  useful 
and  vigorous  renderings.  But  he  who  would  appreciate 
the  poet  in  his  full  glory  must  go  to  the  original,  and,  by 
a  faithful  and  by  no  means  easy  study,  he  will  not  only 
derive  a  pleasure  single  in  its  kind,  but  he  will  gain  an 
insight  into  the  political  life  of  Athens  during  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War  such  as  can  be  obtained  from  no  other 
source.  Aristophanes  is  the  living  mirror  of  the  men  and 
manners  of  his  times,  and  if  some  of  his  images  be  dis- 
torted, it  remains  for  the  student,  whose  judgment  is  not 
warped  by  contemporary  prejudices,  to  reset  every  figure 
in  its  due  proportion  and  in  its  proper  perspective.  Then 
will  he  do  justice  to  the  old-time  poet,  and  no  injustice  to 
the  victims  of  his  satire ;  his  literary  knowledge  will  be 
widened  and  deepened,  and  his  sympathies  with  the  men 
of  a  noble  past  be  worthy  of  the  men  themselves,  and  of 
the  poet  who  has  left  us  living  portraits  painted  by  a 
master's  hand. 


THE   BOOK   FIEND. 

BY  C.    H.    BELLAMY. 

THE  Book  Fiend  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  Book  Lover, 
and  therefore  anyone  who  wilfully,  carelessly,  or 
unthinkingly  hurts  a  book  is  a  Book  Fiend. 

This  definition  includes  a  large  number  of  characters, 
only  a  few  of  whom  I  shall  be  able  to  pillory  in  the  course 
of  these  few  remarks.  My  object  is  not  so  much  to  hold 
them  up  to  execration  as  to  let  them  serve  as  examples 
and  warnings.  And  perhaps  this  can  be  better  done  by 
reading  a  few  pages  from  "  The  Life  History  of  a  Book." 
These  pages  are  autobiographical  in  character,  and  are  as 
follows : — 

"I  was  evolved!  How  I  scarcely  know,  only  that  I 
passed  through  a  multitude  of  processes.  My  earliest 
recollections  were  of  a  pulpy  character,  from  which  I 
emerged  in  large  sheets  of  dazzling  whiteness,  succeeded 
by  contact  with  metal  types  and  plates,  which  left  upon 
me  their  impression.  1  was  creased  and  folded  in  sections, 
and  then  sewn  together,  thus  gaining  a  measure  of  my 
present  aspect.  In  order  to  protect  my  nakedness,  I  was 
then  encased  in  boards,  covered  with  a  cloth  of  attractive 
appearance,  after  which  my  godfather,  'the  publisher,' 
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having  pronounced  it  all  '  Very  good,'  sent  me,  along  with 
an  assortment  of  my  fellows,  to  a  provincial  bookseller. 
A  place  of  honour  was  assigned  to  me  on  his  counter,  and 
I  found  myself  in  what,  up  to  then,  was  the  most  trying 
position  in  my  history — that  of  being  '  On  Sale.'  As 
would-be  purchasers  entered  the  shop  and  approached  me, 
I  often  quaked  with  fear,  for  in  the  boiling-vat  I  had 
heard  many  a  doleful  tale  of  the  sad  fates  which  had 
befallen  some  of  my  predecessors  at  the  hands  of  pur- 
chasers ;  and  so  I  looked  forward  to  my  future  career  with 
considerable  trepidation.  Several  times  I  was  handled 
very  roughly  by  some  of  the  bookseller's  customers,  and  it 
always  gave  me  intense  relief  when  any  of  these  gentlemen 
dismissed  me  as  unworthy  of  their  attention,  for  I  dreaded 
the  event  of  their  becoming  my  owners.  But  one  day 
there  entered  the  shop  one  whose  mien  and  bearing  were 
so  gentle  and  reverential  in  the  presence  of  the  master 
minds  of  the  ages  grouped  on  the  various  shelves  around, 
and  who  by  his  manner  of  handling  my  fellows  showed  me 
at  once  that  he  was  a  true  lover  of  books,  that  I  was 
instantly  consumed  with  a  desire  to  become  his  possession. 
Whether  this  inward  fire  betrayed  itself  in  my  outward 
appearance  (which,  I  am  free  to  admit,  was  somewhat 
resplendent  in  gilt),  I  know  not ;  but  so  it  turned  out  that 
the  moment  the  eyes  of  this  Book  Lover  rested  on  me 
they  sparkled  with  that  affinity  which  proclaimed  us 
kindred  spirits,  and  in  a  few  moments  my  purchase  was 
completed,  and  I  felt  sure  that  I  was  now  secure  of  a  com- 
fortable position  for  the  remainder  of  my  natural  life.  My 
new  owner  at  once  became  sedulous  for  my  welfare, 
beseeching  the  bookseller  not  to  tie  me  up  too  tightly,  lest 
his  string  should  mark  the  delicate  edges  of  my  covers, 
remarking  that  he  preferred  tape  rather  than  twine  for 
the  purpose. 
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"  Very  carefully,  very  tenderly  he  carried  me  home,  and 
introduced  me  in  his  '  den '  to  some  hundreds  of  my 
fellows,  all  showing  by  their  excellent  condition,  arrange- 
ment, and  abode,  that  I  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  most 
considerate  owner.  Being  his  latest  purchase,  I  was  again 
assigned  a  post  of  honour ;  but  this,  alas !  was  my  destruc- 
tion. For  on  that  very  evening  there  entered  a  visitor 
whose  bearing  at  once  excited  my  repugnance,  who,  seeing 
me  in  this  conspicuous  position,  immediately  laid  such 
violent  hands  on  me  that  I  nearly  dissolved  in  agony. 
Like  all  true  book  lovers,  my  owner  was  proud  of  his 
acquisition,  and,  being  generous  to  a  fault,  was  pleased 
that  his  friend  was  interested  in  me,  and  at  once  acceded 
to  his  request  that  he  might  borrow  me  for  a  few  days. 
Alas !  for  this  borrowing ;  for  I  was  soon  to  learn  that 
book-borrowers  are  often  book-fiends,  and  that  in  more 
ways  than  one.  Of  course,  I  was  never  returned  to  my 
rightful  owner,  but  that  was  not  all.  I  was  subjected  to 
indignities  almost  too  shocking  to  relate,  did  I  not  feel 
that  my  experience  might  be  told  with  profit  and  advan- 
tage. 

"  My  troubles  commenced  forthwith ;  for,  declining 
the  wrapper  and  tape  offered  by  my  kind  owner,  'Mr. 
Borrower '  carried  me  out  of  the  house  under  his  arm.  It 
was  a  stormy  night,  and  very  soon  my  beautiful  dress  was 
soiled  and  bespattered  with  the  rain.  Alas !  every  drop  of 
rain  made  a  mark,  until  I  felt  that  I  looked  to  have  had 
a  bad  attack  of  smallpox.  When  the  damage  had  been 
done,  my  new  owner — owner,  I  say,  for  I  intuitively  felt 
that  I  had  for  ever  parted  company  with  that  kind  man 
who  had  paid  for  me, — discovering  the  state  of  affairs,  tried 
to  dry  me  with  the  cuff  of  his  sleeve,  only  making  matters 
worse,  and  changing  the  spots  into  smears.  Then,  pos- 
sessed with  a  modicum  of  compunction,  he  stuffed  me 
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ruthlessly  into  his  coat-tail  pocket.  This  was  a  compres- 
sion of  matter  which  ill  agreed  with  me.  The  corners  of 
my  covers  were  shamefully  illused,  being  bent  and  broken. 
The  storm  increasing,  '  Mr.  Borrower '  jumped  into  an 
already  well-filled  omnibus  and  sat  himself  down  upon 
my  outraged  person,  bending  my  whole  body,  already 
somewhat  limp  from  exposure  to  the  rain,  so  that  when  at 
last  we  reached  his  house,  and  I  again  saw  light,  I  scarcely 
knew  myself. 

"However,  this  seemed  of  little  importance  to  'Mr. 
Borrower,'  for  in  a  few  moments  he  prepared  to  investi- 
gate my  contents.  But  as  yet  my  pages  were  uncut, 
and  presently  this  cormorant  came  to  a  barrier.  In  order 
to  separate  the  leaves,  he — will  it  be  believed  ? — acted 
like  the  fiend  he  was,  and  barbarously  tore  the  pages 
asunder  with  his  finger,  with  the  result  that  such  damage 
was  done  to  my  appearance  as  could  never  be  undone. 
He  was  apparently  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  consequences 
of  his  brutality,  for  on  the  next  occasion  he  used  a  pen- 
holder, with  results  almost  as  lamentable.  Then  he 
reached  for  a  paper-knife,  which  only  gave  a  very  rough 
edge  to  my  leaves ;  and  finally  he  took  out  his  pocket- 
knife,  at  which  I  rejoiced,  for  I  felt  that,  although  the 
operation  would  be  sharp,  it  would  yet  be  a  clean  cut. 
But,  alas !  I  had  not  taken  the  full  measure  of  my  man, 
for  he  used  this  instrument  so  unskilfully  that  it  became 
a  veritable  instrument  of  torture.  He  operated  with  so 
unsteady  a  hand  that  he  succeeded  in  cutting  almost  any- 
where except  where  the  sheets  were  folded,  thus  leaving 
an  unequal  margin  on  both  pages.  He  now  placed  me  on 
the  table,  in  order  that  he  might  light  his  pipe.  In  doing 
this  the  match  head  dropped  on  to  one  of  my  pages,  and, 
being  in  a  glowing  condition,  burnt  a  hole  through  the 
page  and  scorched  another  before  he  discovered  it.  Then, 
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finding  that  on  account  of  the  stiffening  which  the  book- 
binder had  put  into  my  back,  and  also  on  account  of  my 
newness,  my  leaves  would  not  lie  open,  he  took  me  in 
both  hands,  and  with  a  violent  wrench  opened  me  to  such 
an  extent  that  my  back  was  all  but  broken ;  at  any  rate, 
he  used  such  force  that  when  I  am  opened  now  I  always 
open  at  this  place,  and  even  when  shut  the  marks  of  this 
ill-treatment  are  visible,  and  I  suppose  I  shall  bear  them 
to  my  dying  day. 

"  Just  at  this  point  he  was  called  away,  so  to  mark  his 
place  he  turned  down  the  corner  of  the  page  until  it 
touched  the  sentence  he  had  last  read.  'Another  dis- 
figurement,' said  I  to  myself;  'for  even  if  he  turns  this 
corner  back,  the  crease  mark  will  never  come  out.'  I, 
however,  became  somewhat  callous  on  this  point  in  time, 
on  account  of  the  frequency  of  such  usage,  scores  of  my 
pages  being  so  marked. 

"  When  next  he  read  me  he  seemed  to  be  in  an  exceed- 
ingly combative  mood,  for  with  a  stumpy  bit  of  pencil  he 
wrote  on  my  white  margins  such  inane  remarks  as  '  What ! ' 
'Query?'  'What  rot!'  'What  does  the  fellow  mean?' 
'  Gammon ! ' 

"  Now  this,  I  thought,  was  adding  insult  to  injury.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  to  scribble  in  a  borrowed  book — for  I 
believe  he  only  looked  upon  me  as  borrowed — was  the 
height  of  meanness.  Even  had  I  been  his  own  property  I 
should  have  resented  such  treatment. 

"  One  of  his  remarks  not  pleasing  him,  he  moistened  the 
end  of  his  dirty  digit  and  rubbed  it  out,  leaving  a  trade- 
mark of  plumbago  and  dirt  as  an  everlasting  memorial  of 
his  despicableness. 

"  Time  will  not  permit  me  to  tell  all  I  suffered  from  this 
man,  but  I  must  just  mention  the  cause  of  one  other 
terrible  damage  I  received  from  him.  One  morning  he 
22 
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had  me  open  before  him  at  the  breakfast  table,  when, 
clumsy  man  that  he  was,  he  dropped  his  fork  on  to  his 
plate  of  rashers,  and  bang  went  a  drop  of  bacon  fat  on  to 
my  opened  page.  Now,  every  one  who  knows  anything  of 
the  searching  power  of  grease  knows  well  enough  that  that 
drop  spread  from  cover  to  cover  until  every  page  had  a 
share  of  it. 

"  Heartily  glad  was  I  when  at  length  he  arrived  at  my 
last  page,  for  I  thought  my  troubles  would  then  be  over. 
But,  no !  He  wedged  me  into  a  row  of  books  already  too 
full,  and  thus  not  only  did  I  receive  further  damage,  but 
I  also  unwillingly  damaged  my  neighbours  on  either  side. 

"  For  many  months  neglect  was  the  only  charge  I  could 
bring  against  this  Book  Fiend;  but  this  neglect  allowed 
dust  and  damp  to  work  further  havoc  upon  me,  until  my 
condition  became  pitiful. 

"  At  length  this  gentleman  departed  to  another  world, 
where,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  his  works  do  not  follow  him ;  and 
then,  along  with  all  my  fellows,  I  for  the  first  time  passed 
through  the  ordeal  of  an  auction.  I  was  purchased  for  a 
mere  pittance  by  one  who  delighted  to  call  himself  a 
Bibliophile,  but  whom  I  soon  had  cause  to  call  a  Biblio- 
maniac, if  not  a  veritable  Book  Fiend ;  for  it  appeared  that 
he  had  bought  me  solely  on  account  of  my  beautiful 
frontispiece  and  four  of  my  plates.  These  he  soon  cut 
out,  as  he  was  engaged  in  that  (to  me)  mad  occupation  of 
book  illustrating  with  extra  plates.  The  loss  of  what  to 
him  was  my  chief  value  rendered  me  worthless  to  him  and 
almost  every  one  else,  so  I  soon  was  in  the  auction-room 
again.  But  this  time  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  get  a 
customer  for  me,  and  I  had  almost  to  be  given  away.  My 
new  possessor,  however,  deemed  me  worthy  of  some  little 
repairs,  and  so  sent  me  on  to  his  bookbinder. 

'Now  this  bookbinder  was,  in  truth,  a  veritable  Book 
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Fiend.  He  let  loose  all  his  ingenuity  to  maltreat  me  as 
much  as  he  could.  Off  came  my  dilapidated  covers ;  I 
was  re-sewn,  and  then  put  under  the  guillotine,  an  instru- 
ment which  has  superseded  the  old  '  plough.'  Here,  at  one 
fell  swoop,  my  once  beautiful  margins  disappeared ;  and, 
the  sewing  not  having  been  done  properly,  the  knife  cut 
into  some  of  my  text,  and  so  on  several  pages  each  line 
was  minus  the  last  letter.  I  was  then  supplied  with  some 
gaudy  covers,  which  became  more  repugnant  to  me  when 
the  bookbinder  fastened  on  my  back  a  label,  in  which  my 
title  was  wrongly  spelt. 

"  I  am  now  such  an  object  of  derision  that  I  am  mightily 
glad  to  be  placed  behind  a  row  of  books  on  a  top  shelf, 
and  I  almost  pray  for  a  fire,  in  order  that  I  may  depart  out 
of  my  misery. 

"  Nevertheless,  the  troubles  I  have  passed  through  will 
not  be  without  advantage  if  their  recital  prevents  any 
Book  Lover  becoming  a  Book  Fiend. 

"  If  any  such  finds  an  article  of  headgear  amongst  my 
troubles,  pray  let  him  wear  it." 


HENRY   CEABB  EOBINSON. 

BY  JOHN  MORTIMER. 

THE  Robinsons  are  a  numerous  race,  vying  with  the 
Smiths  and  the  Browns  in  the  number  of  their  repre- 
sentatives. In  various  ways  and  degrees  they  have  done 
their  share  in  building  up  their  country's  greatness,  but 
they  do  not  figure  prominently  in  the  making  of  its  litera- 
ture. True,  the  name,  in  one  instance,  is  not  without  a 
certain  lustre  of  the  literary  kind,  but  the  light  in  this  case 
is  a  reflected  one,  the  bearer  of  it — a  fictitious  personage 
withal,  and  not  himself  an  author — being  distinguished 
by  the  surname  of  Crusoe.  Otherwise,  if  one  looks  through 
a  cyclopaedia  of  English  literature  reaching  down  to  com- 
paratively recent  years,  one  finds  that,  in  the  higher 
branches  at  any  rate,  the  Robinsons  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  In  these  days,  when  authors  are  as  common  as 
cabbages,  representatives  of  the  family  may  be  found  in 
the  literary  ranks ;  but  their  turn,  in  a  distinctive  sense, 
came  when,  thirty  years  ago,  Henry  Crabb  Robinson  passed 
away  from  life,  and,  leaving  it,  left  behind  him  voluminous 
records  in  manuscript,  containing  much  literary  material  of 
peculiar  interest  and  value.  It  was  of  the  autobiographical 
kind,  and  consisted  of  notes  taken  by  the  way  in  a  long 
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life  journey,  and  continued  to  within  five  days  of  its  close, 
when  the  author  had  nearly  accomplished  his  ninety -second 
year.  Those  who  had  to  deal  with  this  accumulated  store 
found  themselves  in  possession  of  a  regularly-kept  Diary, 
filling  thirty-five  closely- written  volumes ;  about  thirty 
volumes  of  journals  relating  to  travels;  briefer  journals  of 
other  kinds,  reminiscences,  miscellaneous  papers,  and  a 
mass  of  correspondence.  Under  careful  editing  these,  in 
the  later  editions,  have  been  condensed  into  two  volumes 
of  a  most  entertaining  kind,  especially  to  those  who  are 
concerned  with  the  literary  life  of  that  large  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  of  which  they  are  the  reflection.  They  are 
records  interesting  not  only  for  the  side  lights  they  throw 
upon  many  attractive  figures,  but  equally  so  in  revealing 
the  quaint  and  original  personality  of  their  author.  As 
you  read  through  his  diary  you  become  acquainted  with  a 
man  with  many  friends,  and  one  of  the  most  persistent 
readers  and  talkers  of  his  day.  At  the  same  time  you  come  to 
have  a  growing  friendliness  with  the  chronicler,  and  you 
come  to  realise  the  charm  of  his  ingenuous  nature,  and  to 
understand  the  natural  magic  by  which  so  many  people 
were  attracted  to  him  and  retained  in  bonds  of  affectionate 
regard.  You  can  understand,  too,  how  those  who  shared 
the  privilege  of  intimacy  with  him  would  find  their 
relationships  with  each  other  strengthened  as  with  a 
common  tie.  In  this  connection  you  may  be  reminded  of 
a  dialogue  between  two  strangers,  as  set  forth  in  a  modern 
Bab  ballad,  which  runneth  thus : — 

"  I  beg  your  pardon — pray  forgive  me  if  I  seem  too  bold, 
But  you  have  breathed  a  name  I  knew  familiarly  of  old  ; 

You  spoke  aloud  of  Robinson — I  happened  to  be  by  ; 
You  know  him  ? "     "  Yes,  extremely  well." 

"  Allow  me,  so  do  I." 

It  waa  enough  ;  they  felt  they  could  more  pleasantly  get  on, 
For  (ah  !  the  magic  of  the  fact !)  they  both  knew  Robinson  ! 
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But  our  author's  friends  did  not  usually  call  him  Robinson  ; 
possibly  there  was  something  unattractive  in  the  name,  or 
it  was  found  necessary  to  differentiate  it  so  as  to  distinguish 
its  owner  from  the  common  crowd  of  Robinsons,  as  in  a 
notable  instance  a  certain  member  of  the  Smith  family  is 
distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  name  of  Sydney ;  in 
any  case,  those  who  knew  him  best  preferred  to  call  him 
Crabb  Robinson,  or,  more  familiarly,  Crabb,  with  such 
variations  as  "  Old  Crabb,"  or  "  Crabby."  One  of  his 
friends,  Mr.  Walter  Bagehot,  has  said  that  no  well-judging 
person  ever  called  him,  in  his  lifetime,  Mr.  Robinson ;  he 
was  always  spoken  of  as  "  Old  Crabb."  It  is  of  "  Old 
Crabb"  that  one  thinks  when  shaping  to  one's  self  the 
personality  of  our  author.  The  only  outward  presentment 
of  him  of  the  pictorial  kind  is  given  in  a  portrait  prefixed 
to  the  Diary,  and  it  is  that  of  an  old  man,  and  represents 
him  as  he  appeared  some  half-dozen  years  before  his  death. 
This  portrait  shows  us  a  strongly-marked  head,  though 
not  of  a  handsome  type.  The  forehead  is  broad,  with  a 
bald  space  beyond,  reaching  to  a  fringe  of  silvery  hair- 
The  eyes  are  keen  and  penetrating,  looking  out  upon  you 
from  under  penthouse  brows.  The  face  is  deeply  furrowed, 
the  nose  is  long,  the  mouth  large,  and  the  chin  distinctly 
assertive,  not  to  say  aggressive.  Crabb  Robinson,  as  we 
shall  find,  was  much  given  to  self-depreciation  in  many 
ways,  and  had  a  very  poor  opinion  of  his  personal  appear- 
ance. When,  at  Goethe's  request,  he  had  a  portrait  in 
crayons  taken,  he  describes  it  as  "frightfully  ugly,  and 
very  like;"  another,  taken  by  the  same  artist  in  profile 
is,  for  that  reason,  described  as  "  much  less  offensive ;  "  of 
a  third  one,  which  a  lady  friend  professed  to  admire 
because  it  gave  his  very  best  expression,  he  remarks,  "  it 
need  be  the  best  to  be  endurable."  His  parents,  when 
they  were  married,  were  spoken  of  as  "the  handsome 
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couple,"  but  of  Crabb,  Mr.  Bagehot  says,  that  if  he  had 
ever  any  regular  beauty,  very  little  of  it  adhered  to  him 
in  his  old  age. 

His  face  was  pleasing,  from  its  associations,  its  kinduess,  and  ita  shrewd- 
ness, but  the  nose  was  one  of  the  most  slovenly  which  nature  had  ever  turned 
out,  and  the  chin  of  excessive  length  with  portentous  power  of  extension.  .  .  . 
It  was  said,  and  justly  said,  that  Lord  Brougham  used  to  punctuate  his  sen- 
tences with  his  nose,  which  served  to  note  the  change  of  subject  as  well  or 
better  than  a  printed  mark.  Mr.  Robinson  was  not  so  skilful  as  this,  but  he 
made  a  very  able  use  of  the  chin  at  a  convenient  crisis,  and  just  at  the  point 
of  a  story  pushed  it  out  and  then  very  slowly  drew  it  in  again,  so  that  you 
always  knew  when  to  laugh,  and  the  oddity  of  the  gesture  helped  you  in 
laughing. 

To  complete  our  impressions  we  have  some  lines  from 
Wordsworth's  "Excursion"  quoted  as  a  motto  by  the 
editor  of  the  Diary : — 

A  Man  he  seems  of  cheerful  yesterdays 
And  confident  to-morrows,  with  a  face 
Ndt  worldly-minded,  for  it  bears  too  much 
Of  Nature's  impress — gaiety  and  health, 
Freedom  and  hope, — but  keen  withal  and  shrewd. 
His  gestures  note — and  hark  !  his  tones  of  voice 
Are  all  vivacious,  as  his  mien  and  looks. 

And  now  to  turn  from  this  portraiture  to  the  Diary.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  the  writer's  primary  and  main 
intention  was  not  to  write  his  own  life  story  (he  was  much 
too  modest  to  be  an  egotist  of  that  kind),  but  rather  to  set 
down  impressions  and  observations  regarding  the  people 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  The  Diary  proper  was 
not  commenced  until  he  was  about  thirty-six  years  of  age, 
and  then  finding  to  what  the  course  of  his  life  was  tending 
he  began  to  make  daily  notes,  and  eventually — but  not 
until  he  was  nigh  upon  seventy  years  of  age — to  preface 
these  with  recollections,  so  as  to  give  the  history  a  rounded 
completeness.  His  principal  object  is  best  stated  in  his 
own  words,  spoken  only  six  weeks  before  his  death,  to  Mr. 
Macmillan,  his  publisher,  who  had  asked  him  how  it  was 
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that  he  had  never  set  himself  to  the  production  of  some 
great  literary  work.     Said  Crabb  to  his  questioner  :— 

It  is  because  I  ain  a  wise  man.  I  early  found  that  I  had  not  the  literary 
ability  to  give  me  such  a  place  among  English  authors  as  I  should  have 
desired,  but  I  thought  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  gaining  a  knowledge  of 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  age,  and  that  I  might  do  good  by 
keeping  a  record  of  my  interviews  with  them. 

There  you  have  another  indication  of  the  Diarist's  dis- 
position to  self-depreciation,  and  the  apology,  if  it  may  be 
termed  such,  for  the  literary  legacy  which  he  has  be- 
queathed to  us.  It  did  happen  to  Crabb,  however,  to 
figure  in  the  capacity  of  author  now  and  again,  and  the 
position  troubled  him,  notably  when  he  wrote  a  book  in 
defence  of  his  friend  Clarkson  in  some  controversy  with 
the  Wilberforces.  Writing  to  Wordsworth,  Crabb  says  of 
the  impending  publication: — 

It  will  be  out  in  a  few  days.  Clarkson  has  ordered  a  copy  to  be  sent  to  you; 
otherwise  I  know  not  that  you  would  have  had  one.  I  have  heard  of  a  lady, 
by  birth,  being  reduced  to  cry  "  Muffins  to  sell "  for  subsistence.  She  used  to 
go  out  a-nights  with  her  face  tied  up  under  her  cloak,  and  then  she  would,  in 
the  faintest  voice,  utter  her  cry.  Somebody  passing  by  heard  her  cry, 
"  Muffins  to  sell,  muffins  to  sell !  Oh  !  I  hope  nobody  hears  me."  This  is  just 
my  feeling  whenever  I  write  anything. 

As  you  go  through  the  volumes  of  the  Diary  you  recog- 
nise other  peculiar  qualities  and  conditions  that  went  to 
the  production  of  them.  You  have  a  man  of  sound  and 
vigorous  constitution,  and  blest  with  a  buoyant,  hopeful 
spirit,  possessing  too  a  disposition  pre-eminently  social, 
loving  to  the  last  the  society  of  his  fellow-men,  and  with 
sufficient  character  of  marked  originality,  not  to  speak  of 
honest  good  nature,  to  be  himself  attractive  to  others. 
He  loved  books,  too,  with  a  perfect,  unremitting  love ;  the 
literary  atmosphere  was  the  breath  of  his  inner  life.  His 
intellectual  tendencies  were  towards  the  best  that  was 
being  written  or  spoken  in  the  world.  Instinctively  he 
gravitated  towards  the  finest  minds  of  the  time,  and  found 
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there  no  repellent  forces.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  "  he 
knew  nearly  every  literary  man  worth  knowing  in  Eng- 
land and  Germany  for  fifty  years  or  more."  Then  to  these 
tastes  and  inclinations  there  was  added  the  Boswellian 
disposition  to  observation  and  hero-worship.  Crabb, 
however,  thought  himself  inferior  to  Boswell.  He  says : 
"  With  his  excellent  memory  and  tact,  had  I  in  early  life 
set  about  following  his  example,  I  might,  beyond  all  doubt, 
have  supplied  a  few  volumes  superior  in  value  to  his 
'  Johnson/  though  they  would  not  have  been  so  popular. " 
Crabb  Robinson's  Diary  differs  essentially  from  Boswell's 
"  Life,"  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  so  widely  popular,  but  it 
covers  a  wider  area  of  interest  for  the  student  of  literature. 
Boswell  devoted  himself  to  one  man,  and  made  Johnson, 
in  a  biographical  sense ;  but  Crabb  Robinson  had  many 
heroes  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  worshipped  at 
shrines  as  widely  apart  as  those  of  Wordsworth  at  Rydal, 
and  Goethe  at  Weimar.  Boswell  moved  in  one  circle,  of 
which  the  great  Cham  was  the  central  figure ;  but  Crabb 
Robinson  moved  in  many  circles,  saw  much  of  changing 
scenes  and  circumstances,  and,  like  Ulysses,  became  a  part 
of  all  that  he  had  met.  Then,  again,  Boswell  was  the 
eager  listener  to  a  great  talker.  Crabb  was  also  a  diligent 
hearkener,  but  of  all  the  company  in  which  he  found 
himself  he  was  perhaps  the  most  vigorous  conversationalist. 
It  is  on  record  that  Sam  Rogers,  at  one  of  his  breakfast 
parties,  said  to  his  guests:  "Oh,  if  there  is  any  one  here 
who  wishes  to  say  anything  he  had  better  say  it  at  once, 
for  Crabb  Robinson  is  coming."  We  are  told,  too,  that 
when  his  powers  were  failing,  one  of  his  friends  wrote, 
advising  him  not  to  talk  for  "  more  than  two  hours  con- 
secutively." He  makes  a  note  of  this  in  his  Diary,  along 
with  the  remark,  "  Is  this  satire  ?  It  does  not  offend  me." 
He  confesses,  too,  that  he  is  never  tired  of  personal  talk, 
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in  this  regard  differing  from  his  friend  Wordsworth,  who 
wrote  :— 

I  am  nob  one  who  much  or  oft  delight 
To  season  my  fireside  with  personal  talk. 

But  if  Crabb  is  to  be  interested  the  conversation  must 
have  a  sound  basis  of  sincerity.  He  says : — 

The  half-literary  conversations  of  half-learned  people,  the  commonplaces 
of  politics  and  religious  dispute,  are  to  me  intolerable  ;  but  the  passions  of  men 
excited  by  their  genuine  and  immediate  personal  interest  always  pain  my 
sympathy,  or  sympathy  is  supplied  by  the  observation  they  suggest. 

In  this  way  would  he  be  interested,  whether  the 
conversationalist  was  Mrs.  Barbauld  or  a  bricklayer.  His 
friend  Professor  de  Morgan,  describing  the  qualities  which 
went  to  make  up  the  charm  of  his  society,  says  : — 

A  wide  range  of  sympathies,  and  sympathies  which  were  instantly  awake 
when  occasion  arose,  formed  a  great  part  of  the  whole.  This  easily  excited 
interest  led  to  that  feeling  of  communion  which  draws  us  to  others.  Nothing 
can  better  illustrate  this  than  reference  to  the  old  meaning  of  conversation. 
Up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  or  near  it,  the  word  never  meant  colloquy 
alone  ;  it  was  a  perfect  synonym  for  companionship.  So  it  was  with  Crabb 
Robinson  ;  his  conversation  was  companionship,  and  his  companionship  was 
conversation. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  of  companionship,  too,  that  one  follows 
him  through  the  story  of  his  life  from  year  to  year, 
through  the  lengthened  record  of  it  as  set  down  in  the 
Diary,  of  which  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  in  it  there  is 
not  one  dull  or  uninteresting  page.  These  pages  are  so 
numerous  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  more  than  a 
kind  of  hop-skip  survey  in  the  endeavour  to  shape  out 
some  recognisable  features  of  the  writer  and  his  surround- 
ings. From  the  reminiscences  which  form  the  earlier 
part,  we  learn  how  Crabb  Robinson  was  born  in  1775 
at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  notable  in  a  literary  sense  because 
of  its  association  with  a  certain  Abbot  Samson,  who  dwelt 
there  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  who  furnished  Thomas 
Carlyle  with  some  rich  material  for  hero-worship.  The 
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Kobinsons,  of  Suffolk,  were  tanners,  the  tanning  of  hides 
being  a  vocation  which  had  been  carried  on  by  them 
for  some  generations.  Their  descendant  describes  his 
ancestors  as  an  insignificant  class.  He  says  : — 

Among  the  Robinsons  I  cannot  find  a  single  individual  who  appears  to 
have  acquired  any  distinction,  and  among  the  Crabbs  only  a  remote  possi- 
bility of  an  affinity  to  a  single  individual  of  the  name  who  has  ever  been  heard 
of — and  that  is  the  Poet. 

His  mother  was  Jemima  Crabb,  and  of  her  he  always 
writes  with  great  affection.  In  one  of  the  earlier  pages 
he  says  : — 

I  will  here  mention  what  is  the  most  important  of  all  my  reminiscences' 
namely,  that  in  my  childhood  my  mother  was  to  me  everything,  and  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  ascribing  to  her  every  good  moral  or  religious  feeling  I  had 
in  my  youth. 

It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  in  the  last  recorded  page  of 
his  book  there  are  some  affectionate  references  to  and 
reminiscences  of  his  mother.  As  you  follow  the  Diarist 
while  he  discourses  of  things  that  belong  to  "  the  dewy 
dawn  of  memory,"  he  tells  you  how  he  remembers  the 
appearance  of  the  famous  ballad  of  "John  Gilpin,"  and 
has  a  vague  impression  that  somebody  gave  him  sixpence 
for  learning  it.  When,  after  this  reference  to  Cowper,  you 
turn  to  the  end  of  the  book  again,  and  find  that  in  the 
closing  sentences  reference  is  made  to  Matthew  Arnold, 
you  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  wide 
interval  of  literary  experience  which  lies  between.  Crabb 
tells  you,  too,  that  at  school  he  was  considered  a  wonder- 
ful talker,  the  child  in  this  case  being  unquestionably  the 
father  of  the  man.  As  a  schoolboy  he  hears  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  is  conscious  that  the  people  about  him, 
being  stout  Dissenters,  have  a  sense  of  hopefulness  regard- 
ing the  issues  of  the  popular  outbreak.  When  the  school 
days  are  over,  it  is  decided  that  he  shall  not  be  a 
tanner,  but  shall  follow  the  law  as  a  profession,  and  to  this 
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end  he  is  articled  to  a  solicitor  at  Colchester.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  hears  Erskine  plead  in  court,  and  is  over- 
come by  his  eloquence.  He  hears  John  Wesley,  too,  or 
rather  sees  him,  for  the  voice  of  the  white-haired  preacher 
— standing  supported  between  strong  upholding  hands  in 
his  pulpit — is  barely  audible.  When  the  clerkship  at 
Colchester  is  ended  Crabb  migrates  to  London,  finding  a 
lodging  in  the  lane  of  Drury,  and  living  there  at  an 
expense  of  not  more  than  a  guinea  a  week.  After  doing 
duty  for  nothing  in  a  solicitor's  office  in  Chancery  Lane, 
a  means  of  earning  the  needful  guinea  per  week  is  found 
in  the  office  of  Mr.  Hill — one  of  Cowper's  friends — for 
whom  Crabb  does  conveyancing  work.  This  time  of 
servitude  finds  place  in  the  Diary  as  "  the  servile  year," 
but  "  in  the  brave  days  when  we  are  twenty-one  "  there  is 
much  that  is  attractive  in  life.  Erskine  is  to  be  heard 
and  still  to  be  admired  in  the  courts,  and  there  are 
debating  societies  too — Forums,  as  they  are  called — where 
a  youth  may  air  his  eloquence.  Our  Diarist  is  able  to  cut 
a  figure  here  with  his  unusual  powers  of  speech,  but  he  is 
not  vain,  and  when  in  these  days,  having  achieved  a  vic- 
tory in  debate,  he  finds  himself  on  the  next  visit  an  object 
of  applause  as  he  enters  the  Forum,  he  is  so  unaffectedly 
ashamed  that  he  turns  back  and  never  goes  there  again. 
There  are  theatres,  too,  and  Mrs.  Siddons  to  be  seen  for  the 
first  time,  and  with  such  effect  that  Crabb  grows  hysterical 
at  the  sight,  is  nearly  turned  out  of  the  house,  and  has  to 
be  revived  with  a  smelling  bottle  applied  by  a  friendly 
female  hand.  Siddons  is  to  be  seen  again  in  later  days, 
notably  in  Pizarro,  and  always  with  admiration  as  the  first 
actress  of  her  day  in  Crabb's  opinion.  The  theatre,  too, 
remains  through  life  a  source  of  healthful  recreation,  to  be 
visited  until  the  dim  eyes  can  scarce  discern  the  features 
•of  the  actors.  When  the  servile  year  is  ended,  and  Crabb 
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is  relieved  in  his  finances  by  coming  into  possession  of  an 
income  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  year  bequeathed  to 
him  by  an  uncle,  the  question  of  future  occupation  is 
raised.  Literature  and  law  have  each  their  respective 
allurements,  and,  like  the  youth  at  the  parting  of  the  ways, 
he  hesitates.  Literature  unquestionably  has  his  love,  and 
though  law  is  ultimately  to  gain  the  choice,  the  decision 
is  not  finally  made  until  many  years  have  slipped  by. 
Meanwhile,  like  Wilhelm  Meister,  he  can  go  out  into  the 
world  for  the  enlargement  of  his  mind,  beginning  with 
little  travels,  one  being  to  Norwich,  where  he  meets  with 
William  Taylor,  who  has  a  large  knowledge  of  German 
literature,  and  whose  influence  is  so  strong  as  to  turn  the 
pilgrim's  steps  towards  the  land  where  that  literature  was 
generated,  a  very  important  move,  as  it  turns  out  after- 
wards. Before  he  starts  out  there  is  an  interval  of  loitering 
in  London,  where  some  literary  friendships  are  formed,  one 
being  with  that  eccentric,  generous-hearted,  slovenly- 
habited  George  Dyer,  living  in  humble  chambers  in 
Clifford's  Inn,  an  erratic  being  loved  by  Charles  Lamb  for 
his  quaint  peculiarities ;  the  George  Dyer  who,  at  noonday, 
in  a  fit  of  abstraction,  walked  out  of  Lamb's  cottage  in 
Islington  straight  into  the  New  River,  from  which  he  had 
to  be  fished  out,  and  afterwards  to  be  immortalised  for  his 
escapade  in  one  of  the  Essays  of  Elia.  Another  ill-dressed 
genius  is  Hazlitt,  at  this  time  struggling  with  difficulties, 
an  object  of  ridicule  to  some  for  his  hesitancy  of  speech 
and  bashfulness,  but  recognisable  to  Crabb  as  the  cleverest 
man  he  has  hitherto  met  with,  and  who  makes  him 
acquainted  with  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Lamb,  and  Southey.  In  after  days  he  will  see  more  of 
this  sharp-tongued  and  sometimes  ill-natured  critic,  who 
defined  good  company  to  be  "  those  who  live  on  their  own 
estates  and  other  people's  ideas."  He  will  have  disputations 
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with  him,  the  two  being  unable  to  agree,  and  will  finally 
cut  this  clever  but  bitter  friend  because  in  an  article  in 
the  Examiner  he  has  written  spitefully  of  Wordsworth, 
an  offence  not  to  be  condoned  even  though  the  offender 
should  be  described  by  Charles  Lamb  as  "  one  who  does  bad 
actions  without  being  a  bad  man."  In  his  old  age,  too, 
Crabb  will  almost  quarrel  with  one  of  his  best  friends, 
because  of  an  opinion  expressed  that  Hazlitt  was  a  much 
greater  writer  than  Charles  Lamb.  "  You,  sir,  you  prefer 
the  works  of  that  scoundrel,  that  malignant  writer,  to  the 
exquisite  essays  of  that  angelic  creature !  " 

Eventually  Crabb,  leaving  his  literary  friends,  starts  out 
for  Germany  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  there  which  lasts 
for  five  years, — a  memorable  epoch  in  his  life,  because,  with 
that  natural  gravitation  of  his  mind  towards  the  highest, 
he  is  during  that  period  brought  into  contact  with  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  age.  And  here  it 
may  be  remarked  again  that  Crabb's  capacity  for  forming 
friendly  ties  was  most  remarkable.  Though  at  this  time 
a  comparatively  poor  man,  he  yet  contrived  to  find  his  way 
into  the  best  society  of  the  kind  that  was  congenial  to 
him.  True  he  sought  the  introductions,  but  he  bore  with 
him  credentials  which  were  always  found  valid  and  brought 
him  lasting  honours.  We  cannot  follow  him  in  detail  in 
his  German  wanderings,  in  which  there  was  much  spice  of 
adventure,  and  must  of  necessity  glance  over  them  rapidly. 
It  is  a  turbulent  time,  for  the  war  spirit  is  abroad,  and  at 
Frankfort  we  find  him  one  day  leaving  his  books  to  hasten 
to  the  ramparts  when  it  is  made  known  that  the  French 
are  near  at  hand,  and  that  fighting  is  going  on.  From  a 
neighbouring  height  to  which  he  has  climbed  he  hears  the 
discharge  of  musketry  and  sees  the  smoke  and  flash  of 
the  cannon,  and  next  day  sees  the  French  army  enter  the 
town.  Afterwards,  under  more  peaceful  conditions,  he 
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wanders  from  place  to  place,  the  talkative,  inquiring 
Englishman,  who  comes  to  speak  German  as  easily  as 
the  Germans  themselves,  being  found  acceptable  every- 
where. It  is  a  notable  day  when  he  comes  to  Weimar, 
his  first  brief  stay  there  being  accounted  as  among  the 
most  interesting  events  of  his  life.  His  earliest  visit  is 
to  the  aged  philosopher  Wieland,  regarded  by  him  with  an 
almost  worshipful  veneration,  and  with  whom  he  has  some 
memorable  talk.  In  after  days  a  marble  bust  of  the  sage 
will  grace  his  London  dwelling-place,  becoming  a  sort  of 
idol  there,  to  be  talked  of  and  referred  to  with  a  never- 
tiring  admiration,  which,  truth  to  tell,  sometimes  became 
a  little  tedious  to  his  friends. 

From  Wieland  Crabb  is  taken  to  the  presence  of  the 
mighty  Goethe,  not  to  converse  with  him,  but  only  to 
stand  apart  and  gaze,  in  worshipful  silence,  upon  the  great 
philosopher,  who  is  found  to  be  oppressively  handsome, 
impressively  calm,  and  with  an  eye  like  Jove,  that  glowed 
with  a  light  from  within — altogether  a  man  whose  presence 
to  the  new  disciple  is  almost  painful,  so  that  there  is  a 
sense  of  thankfulness  and  relief  when  the  time  for  dismissal 
comes.  In  later  days  Crabb  is  to  become  not  only  better 
acquainted  but  familiar  with  the  great  man,  holding 
lengthened  conversations  with  him,  lasting  on  one  visit  for 
five  evenings,  and  making  such  an  agreeable  impression 
on  the  Goethe  household  that  the  Frau  von  Goethe  will 
send  him  such  a  message  as  this : — 

If  it  be  possible  that  the  glowing  forms  of  Italy  have  not  wholly 
obliterated  in  him  the  pale  image  of  a  Northern,  tell  him  that  we  all  look  for 
him  with  longing,  and  regard  him  as  a  literary  missionary  who  will  bring  us 
the  right  articles  of  faith. 

Endless  talks  will  he  have  afterwards  about  his  friend, 
so  that  Charles  Lamb  will  come  to  say  that  Crabb's  soul 
is  utterly  be-Goethed,  so  completely  is  he  impressed  with 
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the  idea  that  he  has  been  brought  into  communion  with 
"the  mightiest  intellect  that  has  shone  upon  the  earth  for 
centuries."  It  is  a  red-letter  day,  too,  when  in  London  he 
receives  from  Goethe  "  two  pairs  of  medals  of  himself  and 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Weimar,  with  an  autograph 
inscription  in  one  of  the  cases  telling  him  that  the  gift 
has  been  sent  in  friendly  remembrance  " — a  high  honour 
truly,  as  Crabb  says. 

Schiller,  too,  he  sees — a  poet  with  a  wild  expression  and 
a  sickly  look,  his  features  large  and  irregular,  his  manner 
awkward  and  not  easy,  and  lacking  that  repose  which 
characterised  the  Goethe  exterior.  Goethe,  he  found, 
inspired  awe  in  him ;  Schiller  excited  love  and  pity.  The 
two  poets  he  sees  also  at  the  Weimar  theatre,  of  which 
they  are  joint  managers,  Goethe  sitting  there  in  an  arm- 
chair in  the  first  row,  Schiller  being  near  the  ducal  box. 
The  people  take  their  pleasures  in  a  lounging  fashion, 
the  ladies  being  in  front,  with  the  gentlemen  waiting 
behind  their  chairs.  In  subsequent  visits  Crabb  became 
very  intimate  with  this  Weimar  society,  the  Court  circle 
included.  Here  too,  in  later  days,  he  meets  Madame  de 
Stael,  gaining  audience  of  her,  to  his  astonishment,  in  her 
bedchamber,  she  sitting  up  in  bed  there  writing  with  her 
nightcap  on,  her  face  not  made  up  for  the  day  :  not  a 
captivating  spectacle,  as  he  says,  though  the  reception  was 
held  with  two  bright  black  eyes  smiling  benignantly  upon 
him. 

From  Weimar  Crabb  goes  to  Jena,  exchanging  the  com- 
pany of  the  poets  for  the  school  of  philosophy,  entering 
himself  as  a  student  at  the  University  there  for  a  few 
years.  On  most  days  he  attends  lectures  on  experimental 
physics,  aesthetics,  speculative  philosophy,  and  physical 
anthropology.  There  is  a  certain  picturesqueness  about 
these  Jena  days,  which  were  characterised  by  plain  living 
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and  high  thinking,  the  lodging  costing  less  than  seven 
pounds  a  year,  and  the  manner  of  life  altogether  frugal. 
Very  sincerely  does  Crabb  try  to  understand  the  various 
philosophies  of  Kant  and  Schelling  and  the  rest,  laying 
up  great  store  of  speculative  material  for  conversation 
in  after  days.  It  is  a  relief  from  the  lecture  business 
to  sometimes  stroll  by  the  river  side,  or  at  the  end  of  the 
day  to  read  some  fairy  tale  or  poem  in  bed.  He  has  much 
to  say  of  the  student  life  at  Jena,  of  festivals  and  duels, 
himself  introducing  some  harmless  sports,  as  leapfrog  and 
jumping  over  ditches.  He  narrowly  escapes  expulsion 
from  the  University  for  exposing  an  unpopular  professor 
who  had  been  palming  off  a  commentary  on  Horace  as  part 
of  his  own  lecture.  When  the  days  at  Jena  come  to  an 
end  Crabb  returns  home,  for  purposes  of  safety  passing 
himself  off  as  a  German,  but  having  a  narrow  escape  from 
arrest  on  the  way,  and  crossing  to  England  in  the  packet 
which  brought  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Crabb,  in  his  literary  loves,  that 
when  you  turn  the  page  which  closes  his  German  expe- 
riences reminiscent  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  the  tran- 
scendentalists,  you  find  that  the  next  introduction  is  to 
good  Mrs.  Barbauld,  for  whom  he  has  an  enthusiastic 
admiration.  When  his  friend  Miss  Wakefield  says  to  him 
one  day,  "Would  you  like  to  know  Mrs.  Barbauld?"  he 
exclaims,  "  You  might  as  well  ask  me  whether  I  should 
like  to  know  the  angel  Gabriel !  "  The  introduction  is 
soon  effected,  and  then  he  goes  on  to  describe  the  lady. 
"  She  had  a  brilliant  complexion,  light  hair,  blue  eyes,  a 
small,  elegant  figure,  and  her  manners  were  very  agreeable, 
with  something  of  the  generation  then  departing."  In 
view  of  the  literary  fate  of  that  lady  in  these  days,  it  is 
curious  to  read  how  "  Mrs.  Barbauld  is  so  well  known  by 
her  prose  writings  that  it  is  needless  to  attempt  to  charac- 
23 
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terise  her  here.  Her  excellence  lay  in  the  soundness  and 
acuteness  of  her  understanding,  and  in  the  perfection  of 
her  taste."  Most  of  what  Mrs.  Barbauld  has  written  is 
forgotten  or  neglected,  but  by  at  least  one  exquisite  stanza 
will  she  continue  to  be  remembered,  the  one  beginning 
with  the  line 

Life  !    we've  been  long  together. 

Crabb  tells  how  he  repeated  it  to  Wordsworth  in  his 
sitting-room  at  Rydal,  and  how  the  poet,  as  he  walked  up 
and  down  the  room,  was  heard  to  say  to  himself :  "  I  am 
not  in  the  habit  of  grudging  people  their  good  things,  but 
I  wish  I  had  written  those  lines." 

After  Crabb's  return  to  London  he  becomes  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Walter,  of  the  Times,  and  accepts  the  post  of 
foreign  correspondent  at  Altona,  a  duty  not  without  much 
peril  in  those  disturbed  days,  and  it  is  eventually  necessary 
for  him  to  make  his  escape  under  friendly  aid  from 
people  who  had  become  attached  to  him.  After  journey- 
ing for  a  time  in  Sweden,  he  returns  to  England,  thanking 
God  when  he  is  once  more  in  his  native  land.  Now  one 
finds  him  taking  up  the  position  of  foreign  editor  of  the 
Times,  but  before  long  he  sets  out  again  as  foreign  corres- 
pondent, this  time  to  Spain,  where  the  revolution  has 
broken  out.  He  lives  at  Corunna  until  the  famous  battle 
is  fought,  which  necessitates  his  seeking  refuge  on  board  a 
vessel,  which  brings  him  to  Falmouth. 

In  following  Crabb  in  his  journeyings,  and  he  travelled 
a  good  deal  in  his  time,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  he  is  always  more  concerned  with  persons 
than  places.  For  scenery  he  may  have  had  an  appreci- 
ative eye,  but  he  had  not  a  ready  pen.  One  has  heard 
of  a  man  who,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  source  of 
consolation  in  his  dying  moments,  comforted  himself 
with  the  reflection  that  he  never  had  been  a  Dissenter. 
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In  a  similar  way  it  comforted  Crabb  in  his  declining 
years  to  think  that  he  had  never  been  a  descriptive 
writer.  In  a  later  page  of  his  Diary,  recording  a  visit 
to  Stratford-on-Avon,  he  says  : — 

In  my  earliest  travelling  days  I  never  was  guilty  of  the  folly  of  attempting 
to  describe  the  places  I  saw.  Therefore  I  am  free  from  one  reproach.  I 
professed  to  write  only  about  persons. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  limits  of  this  sketch  to 
follow  Crabb  Kobinson  chronologically  through  his 
records  ;  briefly,  however,  in  continuation,  it  may  be  said 
that  after  his  return  from  Spain  his  connection  with  the 
Times  ceases,  and  the  question  of  further  occupation 
arises.  Is  it  to  be  literature  or  law  ?  That  has  not  been 
settled  yet,  and  now  there  is  a  period  of  hesitation,  in 
which  he  first  appears  as  an  author  in  his  own  name, 
being  induced  to  write  a  signed  article  for  the  newly- 
founded  London  Review ;  but  it  is  characteristic  of  him 
that  he  says  he  did  not  form  a  high  opinion  of  the 
editor's  abilities  when  that  gentleman  chose  to  eulogise 
the  article  and  direct  it  to  be  placed  first  in  the 
number.  As  a  preliminary  coquetting  with  the  law  he 
begins  to  keep  terms  at  Middle  Temple  Hall.  At 
length,  as  he  says,  after  hesitating  only  for  twelve  or 
thirteen  years,  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  abandon  all 
his  hobby-horsical  and  vain,  idle,  and  empty  literary 
pursuits,  and  devote  himself  to  the  law.  Two  years 
after  this  decision  he  is  called  to  the  Bar,  and  of  his 
first  brief  it  was  that  Charles  Lamb  made  his  joke  regard- 
ing "  that  first  great  cause,  least  understood."  After 
practising  for  fifteen  years  Crabb  leaves  the  profession, 
and  afterwards,  looking  back  upon  his  life,  he  used  to 
say  that  two  of  the  wisest  acts  he  had  done  were  going 
to  the  Bar  and  quitting  the  Bar.  As  a  barrister  he 
made  a  very  respectable  appearance,  becoming  leader  of 
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the  Norfolk  Circuit,  but  never  making  much  money. 
Every  year,  at  its  close,  he  counts  up  his  gains,  which 
never  amount  to  more  than  seven  hundred  pounds  in 
any  year ;  but  he  has  determined  that  when  he  has  a 
net  income  of  five  hundred  pounds  he  will  retire  from  the 
profession.  It  is  in  1828  that  he  ceases  to  practice,  and  he 
lives  nearly  forty  years  after  that  in  leisured  ease. 

And  here  it  is  fitting  to  say,  regarding  Crabb's  money 
affairs,  that,  by  saving  and  inheritance,  he  became  a  man 
of  substantial  means,  but  though  he  was  very  frugal  in  his 
personal  expenditure,  he  gave  away  generously,  and  with 
wisdom  and  discretion  in  his  gifts.  He  used  to  say  that 
he  had  difficulty  in  spending  a  shilling  on  himself,  but  if 
any  one  could  tell  him  where  money  would  do  good,  he 
was  willing  to  provide  it.  Only  by  an  accidental  remark 
in  conversation  did  it  crop  out  in  his  later  years  that  his 
charities  amounted  to  £500  per  year.  In  no  case  did  he 
desire  any  publicity.  In  his  large  gifts  and  dispositions 
of  property  he  was  very  careful  to  safeguard  them  in  this 
respect.  He  literally  did  good  by  stealth,  and  blushed  to 
find  it  fame.  Of  his  public  acts,  it  may  be  said  that  to 
University  College  he  added  the  "Flaxman  Gallery,"  in 
memory  of  the  artist  whom  he  most  delighted  to  love  and 
honour,  believing  that  this  was  the  single  act  of  his  own 
life  which  would  leave  recognisable  consequences  after  his 
death.  One  of  the  pet  schemes  of  his  life  was  the  founding 
and  sustaining  of  University  Hall,  and  to  this  he  con- 
tributed largely  by  gift  and  endowment.  With  that 
institution  his  name  is  inseparably  and  gratefully  asso- 
ciated, for  there,  in  addition  to  other  emblazonments,  the 
visitor  will  find  a  great  mural  painting  representing  Crabb 
Robinson  surrounded  by  his  friends  depicted  in  life-size 
figures — some  thirty-four  of  them — with  Goethe,  Schiller, 
Wordsworth,  Charles  Lamb,  Southey,  Coleridge,  Landor, 
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and  Rogers  prominent  in  their  several  groups.  It  was  a 
happy  thought  on  the  artist's  part  to  give  Crabb  a 
panel  to  himself,  and  to  show  him  in  his  study  writing  in 
his  Diary  the  recollections  of  these  numerous  friends. 

In  this  connection  it  is  somewhat  amusing  to  find  that 
though  he  wrote  so  voluminously  in  his  note- books  and 
journals,  and  in  conversation  could  draw  upon  a  rich  store 
of  anecdotes,  which,  though  repeated  a  thousand  times, 
would  always  show  the  same  verbal  accuracy,  he  used  to 
maintain  that  he  never  had  any  memory.  This,  in  the 
matter  of  names,  did  certainly  fail  him  at  times,  and  very 
amusing  it  was  to  his  friends  to  see  him  trying  to  get  over 
the  difficulty.  In  his  Diary  he  has  this  record  • — 

I  was  engaged  to  dine  with  Mr.  Wansey  at  Walthamstow.  When  I  arrived 
there  I  was  in  the  greatest  distress  through  having  forgotten  his  name,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  half  an  hour's  worry  that  I  recollected  he  was  a  Unitarian, 
which  would  answer  as  well ;  for  I  instantly  proceeded  to  Mr.  Cogan's  Having 
been  shown  into  a  room,  young  Mr.  Cogan  came — "  Your  commands,  sir  ? " 
"  Mr.  Cogan,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  call  upon  you  in  order  to  know  where 
I  am  to  dine  to-day."  He  smiled.  I  went  on :  "  The  truth  is,  I  have 
accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  with  a  gentleman,  a  recent  acquaintance,  whose 
name  I  have  forgotten  ;  but  I  am  sure  you  can  tell  me,  for  he  is  a  Unitarian, 
and  the  Unitarians  are  very  few  here." 

In  this  ingenious  manner  was  the  required  information 
obtained. 

Mr.  Bagehot  says  that  "at  breakfast  it  was  always  the 
same ;  he  was  always  in  difficulty  as  to  some  person's 
name  or  other,  and  he  had  regular  descriptions  which 
occurred  like  Homeric  epithets,  and  which  he  expected 
you  to  apply  to  the  individual."  Thus  poor  Clough  always 
appeared  as  "  that  admirable  and  accomplished  man ;  you 
know  whom  I  mean — the  one  who  never  says  anything." 
Then  Mr.  Bagehot,  in  continuation,  and  apparently  in 
reference  to  Matthew  Arnold,  goes  on  to  tell  us  how 
another  living  poet  used  to  be  indicated  as  "  '  probably  the 
most  able,  and  certainly  the  most  consequential,  of  all  the 
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young  persons  I  know ;  you  know  whom  it  is — the  one 
with  whom  I  could  never  presume  to  be  intimate — the  one 
whose  father  I  knew  so  many  years.'  And  another  par- 
ticular friend  of  my  own  always  occurred  as  '  that  great 
friend  of  yours  that  has  been  in  Germany — that  most 
able  and  excellent  young  man  ;  sometimes  I  like  him  and 
sometimes  I  hate  him.  You,'  turning  to  me,  '  know 
whom  I  mean,  you  villain ! '  And  certainly  I  did  know, 
for  I  had  heard  the  same  adjectives,  and  been  referred  to 
in  the  same  manner,  very  many  times."  Another  of 
Crabb's  weaknesses,  over  which  he  sorrowed  much,  was 
absence  of  mind.  In  his  Diary  this  appears,  by  way  of 
illustration : — 

A  day  sadly  spoiled  by  my  growing  infirmity — absence  of  mind.  After 
going  to  the  University  College  Committee,  I  went  to  J.  Taylor's  to  exchange 
hats,  having  taken  his  last  night ;  but  he  had  not  mine  there.  I  took  an 
omnibus  to  Addison  Road,  drank  tea  with  Paynter,  and  then  went  to  Taylor's 
to  restore  his  hat,  and  then  found  that  I  had  a  second  time  blundered  by 
bringing  Paynter's  old  hat,  and  I  lost  an  hour  in  going  to  and  from  Addison 
Road  and  from  and  to  Sheffield  House.  Is  this  infirmity  incurable  ?  I  fear  it 
is;  though  I  record  it  here  to  assist  me  in  becoming  more  on  my  guard.  It  is  a 
wise  saying  of  Horace  Walpole's :  "  There  is  no  use  in  warning  a  man  of  his 
folly,  if  you  do  not  cure  him  of  being  foolish." 

To  return,  however,  to  the  Diary,  it  may  be  said  that  in 
the  same  year  that  he  announces  his  determination  to 
study  the  law  he  determines  to  keep  a  journal.  It  is  from 
this  part  of  the  volume  that  one  gets  the  most  interesting 
impression  of  Crabb  as  a  literary  gossip.  Books  and 
authors,  between  these  his  affections  are  divided  ;  to  read 
and  to  talk,  these  are  the  necessary  conditions  of  his 
existence.  He  reads  at  all  convenient  seasons,  before 
he  goes  to  bed,  and  often  when  he  is  there ;  before 
he  goes  to  sleep,  or  in  the  waking  hours  of  morning. 
During  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life  he  never  takes  a 
walk  without  a  book  in  his  pocket.  He  reads  until,  as  he 
says,  books  become  a  confused  jumble  in  his  brain.  His 
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bachelor  life — for  in  this  regard  he  was  a  solitary  man  to 
tlie  end  of  his  days — was  favourable  to  reading  and  study. 
He  lived  much  in  chambers,  where  one  gets  glimpses  of 
him  surrounded  by  his  books,  which  you  may  be  sure  are 
numerous.  There  are  art  treasures  also,  for  he  has  tastes 
in  that  direction.  In  its  distinguished  place  of  honour  is 
the  famous  placid  marble  bust  of  Wieland,  and  over  the 
mantel  a  much-prized  print  of  the  Madonna  di  S.  Sisti  by 
Muller,  which  has  been  presented  to  him,  and  which  he 
says  diffuses  a  serenity  and  delight  beyond  any  work  of  art 
with  which  he  is  acquainted,  and  hopes  it  will  be  his 
companion  through  life.  So  attached  is  he  to  these  and 
other  companions  that  he  will  not  have  any  of  them 
sold  after  his  death.  They  must  all  be  distributed  as 
gifts.  Of  course  as  a  book  lover  he  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  buy  books  even  against  his  better  judgment. 
Of  one  day  the  record  runs  thus  : — 

A  bad  morning,  for  I  went  to  book  auctions,  and  after  losing  my  time  at 
Sotheby's,  I  lost  my  money  at  Evans's  !  I  bought  the  "  Annual  Register," 
complete,  for  £19  5s.  Od.  This  is  certainly  a  book  of  reference,  but  how  often 
shall  I  refer  to  it  ?  Lamb  says,  in  all  my  life  nineteen  times.  Bought  also  the 
"Essayists,"  Chalmers's  edition,  45  vols.,  well  bound,  for  6£  guineas,  little 
more  than  the  cost  of  binding,  but  this  is  a  lady's  collection.  How  often  shall 
I  want  to  refer  to  it?  Brydge's  "  Archaica,"  2  vols.,  4to.,  published  in  nine 
one  guinea  parts  ;  but  it  is  only  a  curious  book,  to  be  read  once  and  then  laid 
by.  "  Beware  of  cheap  bargains,"  says  Franklin,  a  useless  admonition  to  me. 

The  current  literature  of  the  time  perhaps  attracts  him 
more  strongly.  When  a  new  book  appears  he  is  eager  to 
read  it,  and  to  do  this  is  content  to  give  up  for  a  season 
the  society  he  loves  so  well.  So  we  find  this 
memorandum : — 

Dined  with  the  Colliers.  After  dinner,  Mrs.  Collier  having  lent  me 
"  Waverley,"  I  returned  to  my  chambers,  and,  having  shut  myself  with  a 
double  door,  I  took  my  tea  alone  and  read  a  great  part  of  the  first  volume 

Then  he  proceeds  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  book,  which 
has  interested  him  greatly,  the  conclusion  regarding  it 
being  that — 
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There  is  more  than  the  usual  portion  of  good  sense  in  the  book,  which 
may  enjoy,  though  not  immortality,  at  least  a  long  life. 

His  literary  judgments  are  often  sound  and  prophetic, 
as  in  the  case  of  Keats,  of  whom  he  has  this  note  : — 

I  read  a  little  of  Keats's  poem  to  the  Aders — the  beginning  of 
"  Hyperion,"  really  a  piece  of  great  promise.  There  are  a  force,  wildness,  and 
originality  in  the  works  of  this  young  poet  which,  if  his  perilous  journey  to 
Italy  does  not  destroy  him,  promise  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  next 
generation  of  poets.  Lamb  places  him  next  to  Wordsworth — not  meaning 
any  comparison,  for  they  are  dissimilar. 

An  interesting  glimpse  of  Crabb's  reading  habits  is 
found  in  one  of  the  latter  pages  of  his  journal.  It  is  the 
day  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  funeral,  and  of  it  in  an 
epistle  he  says  : — 

I  believe  I  should  have  stayed  at  home  on  the  Monday,  if  I  had  not  read 
the  first  volume  of  Thackeray's  new  novel,  "  Esmond,"  which  has  greatly 
interested  me,  and  I  humbly  recommend  it  to  the  novel-reading  portion  of 
your  household.  It  is  far  more  pleasant  than  "  Vanity  Fair,"  and  does  not 
exhibit  in  disproportion  all  the  parties  honteuses  of  our  mixed  nature.  The 
female  characters  are  well  contrasted.  I  had  read  a  little  more  than  one 
volume,  and  meaning  to  go  to  Brighton  to-day,  I  wished  to  finish  it.  I  break- 
fasted by  candlelight,  and  was  at  the  Athsenum  soon  after  eight.  This  being 
the  day  of  the  Duke's  funeral,  the  house  was  already  nearly  occupied  ;  seats 
had  been  erected  for  the  ladies  in  front.  The  library,  having  not  even  a  side 
view  of  the  procession,  was  nearly  empty  till  towards  two,  when  all  being 
passed,  company  came  in  till  their  carriages  could  be  brought  to  them.  I  sat 
reading  by  the  library  fire  from  half-past  eight  till  near  six.  Once  or  twice  I 
took  a  peep  from  the  drawing-room  window,  and  had  a  glimpse  of  the  tawdry 
car — enough  for  me  ;  but  the  noble  troops,  and  the  mourning  coaches,  and 
the  banners,  had  an  imposing  effect. 

In  his  love  for  books  and  authors  Crabb's  predilections 
were  to  the  humanitarian  side.  He  had  no  taste  for  science. 
When  he  goes  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  lecture  on  geology 
he  confesses  that  he  scarcely  understands  anything 
of  the  subject.  When  Robert  Brown,  the  botanist,  came 
to  breakfast  with  him,  it  was  not  the  scientific  side  of 
his  friend  that  interested  him,  for  he  says,  "  1  knew  him 
only  as  a  man  of  fine  humour."  When  Crabb  is  beguiled 
into  becoming  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquarians, 
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he  regards  it  as  an  act  of  folly,  and  says,  that  after  his 
•election  he  finds  these  Antiquarians  are  dull  people. 

It  is  in  quite  other  society  that  Crabb,  in  exercising 
his  charm,  becomes  for  us  most  charming.  It  is  as  guest 
or  host  at  innumerable  breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea  tables 
that  we  are  most  pleased  to  meet  with  him  in  his  gossiping 
narrative.  The  keynote  of  what  is  most  delightful  in 
him  is  struck  on  the  very  first  recorded  page  of  his  Diary 
proper,  where  the  first  persons  presented  to  us  are 
Charles  Lamb  and  his  sister,  with  whom  Crabb  is  spending 
an  evening,  the  talk  being  of  Southey,  Wordsworth,  and 
Coleridge.  The  next  passage,  too,  is  significant  as  repre- 
senting his  artistic  tastes,  for  it  records  an  evening  at 
Flaxman's,  and  the  talk  is  of  art,  poetry,  and  criticism,  in 
which  Schlegel,  Dante,  Milton,  Fuseli,  and  Michael  Angelo 
all  crop  up  in  the  conversation.  Crabb's  first  intimacy 
with  Lamb  was  of  an  earlier  date  than  this,  and  among  the 
records,  we  have  one  of  a  visit  with  Elia  and  his  sister  to 
the  theatre,  when  the  farce  of  "  Mr.  H — "  was  produced,  only 
to  be  damned,  and  Crabb  tells  us  that,  among  those  who 
hissed  the  farce,  the  author  was  the  loudest.  Crabb  here 
makes  one  of  his  slips  of  memory.  He  says  the  theatre 
was  Covent  Garden,  when,  in  fact,  it  was  Drury  Lane.  On 
another  occasion  they  are  at  the  Lyceum  together,  and  he 
says,  "  The  '  Siege  of  Belgrade '  afforded  me  considerable 
amusement,  the  comic  scenes  admirable.  Braham's  sing- 
ing delighted  me.  When  Dignum  and  Mrs.  Bland  came 
on  the  stage  together,  Lamb  exclaimed — 

And  lo  !  two  puddings  smoked  upon  the  board." 

It  is  a  noteworthy  feature  in  Crabb's  character  that  he 
seems  to  have  thoroughly  understood  and  sympathised 
with  Charles  Lamb,  conceiving  a  love  for  him  and  his 
sister  which  never  waned.  He  thinks  they  are  among 
the  most  lovable  and  estimable  people  he  has  ever  known, 
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and  he  refers  to  them  affectionately  as  "  Charles,"  or  "  dear 
Mary  Lamb."  As  we  follow  Crabb  in  his  talking  tours,  we 
are  often  in  company  with  Lamb.  On  one  occasion  it  is  at 
Hazlitt's,  where  Lamb  turns  up  late.  Coleridge  is  there, 
and,  before  Elia's  arrival,  speaks  with  warmth  of  his  excel- 
lent and  serious  conversation:  "  Hazlitt  imputes  his 
puns  to  humility."  On  one  of  his  evening  calls  at 
Lamb's  house,  they  have  a  chat  on  puns,  in  which  Charles 
says  he  likes  a  dash  of  the  ridiculous : — 

The  large  room  of  the  accountant's  office  at  the  East  India  House  is 
divided  in  boxes  or  compartments,  in  each  of  which  sit  six  clerks,  Charles  Lamb 
himself  in  one.  They  are  called  compounds.  The  meaning  of  the  word  was 
asked  one  day,  and  Lamb  said  it  was  a  collection  of  simples. 

Then,  again,  among  many  such,  we  have  this  record : — 

Called  on  Lamb  in  the  evening.  Found  him  as  delighted  as  a  child  with 
a  garret  which  he  had  appropriated  and  adorned  with  all  the  copper-plate 
engravings  he  could  collect,  having  rifled  every  book  he  possesses  for  the 
purpose.  It  was  pleasant  to  observe  his  innocent  delight.  Schiller  says  all 
great  men  have  a  child-likeness  in  their  nature. 

One  day,  after  dinner  at  Lamb's,  Crabb  and  he  walk  up 
to  Highgate,  where  there  is  a  large  party,  with  Coleridge 
talking  his  best.  It  is,  as  Crabb  says,  a  rich  evening. 
Among  the  guests  is  a  Mr.  Taylor,  a  young  man  of  talent, 
in  whom  we  recognise  the  author  of  "  Philip  van  Artevelde." 
The  subject  of  Coleridge's  talk  is  the  superiority  of  the 
internal  evidence  of  Christianity,  and  in  the  conversation 
Taylor  takes  the  part  of  devil's  advocate,  and  has  much  to 
say  on  behalf  of  Mahomet  and  his  followers.  When  the 
party  is  breaking  up,  and  the  gentlemen  are  severally 
looking  for  their  hats,  Lamb  asks  him  "whether  he  came 
in  a  turban  or  a  hat." 

Even  Jove  sometimes  nods,  and  though  Crabb  revelled 
in  the  talk  of  such  friends  as  Wordsworth  and  Lamb,  he  is 
for  once  caught  napping.  He  says  of  one  of  his  days  :— 

The  afternoon  agreeable.  I  dined  with  the  Wordsworths  and  Lambs  and 
Mr.  Kenyon  at  Monkhouse's.  It  was  an  agreeable  company  and  a  good  dinner. 
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though  I  could  not  help  sleeping.   Wordsworth  and  Monkhouse  either  followed 
my  example,  or  set  me  one,  and  Lamb  talked  as  if  he  were  asleep. 

Coleridge,  "  the  noticeable  man  with  large  grey  eyes," 
Crabb  meets  for  the  first  time  at  Lamb's,  and  the  talk  is  of 
Wordsworth's  poetry  and  Jeffrey's  criticism.  The  next 
night  is  also  spent  at  Lamb's,  and  is  described  as 
delightful.  "Coleridge  very  eloquent  on  German  meta- 
physics and  poetry,  Wordsworth  and  Spanish  politics,"  a 
very  heaven  of  delight  for  Crabb,  for  there  does  he  hear 
talk  about  his  idols,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Kant,  and  Schelling 
coming  in  among  the  rest,  and,  to  crown  all,  a  subtle  dis- 
quisition in  the  Coleridgian  style  regarding  the  distinction 
between  fancy  and  imagination.  A  happy  foretaste  is  this 
of  rich  intellectual  feasts  to  follow.  For  Crabb  there  is  no 
music  equal  to  the  voice  of  the  seer  of  Highgate.  Of  one 
gathering  he  says :  "  The  music  was  enjoyed  by  Coleridge, 
but  I  could  have  dispensed  with  it  for  the  sake  of  his  con- 
versation." 

Very  odd,  too,  it  is  to  find  Crabb  in  company  with  Cole- 
ridge at  a  dance.  He  says  of  the  occasion : — 

Luckily  for  me,  Coleridge  was  there,  and  I  was  as  acceptable  to  him  as  a 
listener,  as  he  to  me  as  a  talker.  Even  in  the  dancing-room,  notwithstanding 
the  noise  of  the  music,  he  was  able  to  declaim  very  interestingly  on  his 
favourite  topics. 

Of  Coleridge's  obscurity,  how  pertinent  is  this.  Crabb 
is  at  Gillman's,  and  says : — 

I  think  I  never  heard  Coleridge  so  very  eloquent  as  to-day,  and  yet  it  was 
painful  to  find  myself  unable  to  recall  any  part  of  what  had  so  delighted  me — 
i.e.,  anything  which  seemed  worthy  to  be  noted  down.  So  that  I  could  not 
but  suspect  some  illusion  arising  out  of  the  impressive  tone  and  the  mystical 
language  of  the  orator. 

Upon  Crabb  this  Coleridgian  talk  was  more  impressive 
than  clear.  He  listened  to  it  as  he  listened  to  his  German 
philosophers  with  their  metaphysical  transcendentalism, 
often  trusting  where  he  could  not  trace,  and  hoping  that 
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seeds  of  knowledge  were  being  dropped  into  his  mind, 
which  might  spring  up  in  some  distinct  forms  in  the  after 
days. 

At  a  theosophic  seance,  Edward  Irving  is  present. 
He  and  Crabb  and  others  had  driven  to  the  seer's  house 
in  a  chariot.  Irving  figures  frequently  in  the  Diary,  and 
•Crabb  and  he  become  friendly,  the  Diarist  being  drawn 
by  some  mystic  spell  to  the  wild  preacher  with  the  squint 
in  his  eye,  who  by  one  of  his  admirers  is  said  to  resemble 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  by  others  is  likened  to  an 
Italian  bandit.  When  he  declaims,  as  he  does  sometimes 
at  these  gatherings,  he  is  often  as  obscure  to  Crabb  as 
Coleridge. 

To  Coleridge's  lectures  Crabb  goes  with  mixed  and  often 
amusing  consequences.  In  one  instance  the  subject  is 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  but  the  lecturer  begins  with  some 
discursive  talk  about  flogging  in  schools,  without  pretend- 
ing to  find  the  least  resemblance  between  that  topic  and 
poetry.  While  Coleridge  is  thus  running  on  from  topic  to 
topic,  all  wide  of  his  subject,  Lamb  whispers  in  his  ear, 
"  This  is  not  much  amiss.  He  promised  to  lecture  on  the 
Nurse  in  '  Romeo,'  and  in  its  place  he  has  given  us  one  in 
the  manner  of  the  Nurse." 

While  on  the  subject  of  Coleridge,  it  may  be  noted  that 
Crabb  records  this  very  good  saying  of  Lamb  regarding 
him : — "  He  ought  not  to  have  a  wife  or  children ;  he 
should  have  a  diocesan  care  of  the  world  and  no  parish 
duty."  Coleridge's  opinion  of  Moore,  too,  is  interesting. 
In  a  letter  to  Crabb  he  says : — "  I  have  read  two  pages  of 
'  Lalla  Rookh,'  or  whatever  it  is  called,  Merciful  Heaven ! 
I  dare  read  no  more,  that  I  may  be  able  at  once  to  answer 
any  questions.  I  have  just  looked  at  the  Avork.  Oh, 
Robinson !  if  I  could,  or  if  I  dared,  act  and  feel  as  Moore 
and  his  set  do,  what  havoc  could  I  not  make  in  their 
crockery  ware ! " 
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Crabb,  in  the  cosmopolitanism  of  his  nature  where 
genius  was  concerned,  loved  to  discover  what  he  called  a 
character,  welcome  always  in  whatever  guise  he  might 
present  himself.  In  this  respect  the  discovery  of  Blake  is 
treasure  trove.  "Shall  I  call  Blake  artist,  genius, 
mystic,  or  madman  ?  Probably  he  is  all."  Then  does  Crabb 
proceed  to  make  a  study  of  this  mysterious  man  with  very 
mixed  results.  They  have  long  discussions  together,  and 
copious  notes  are  taken  by  the  Diarist  of  Blake's  opinion 
regarding  things  spiritual  and  material.  When  they  were 
upon  poetry  Crabb  introduces  Wordsworth.  In  a  letter 
to  Miss  Wordsworth  he  says: — 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  to  Blake  in  my  best  style  (and  you  know  I 
am  vain  on  that  point,  and  think  I  read  Wordsworth's  poems  peculiarly  well) 
the  "Ode  on  Immortality."  I  never  witnessed  greater  delight  in  any  listener, 
and  in  general  Blake  loves  the  poem.  What  appears  to  have  disturbed  his 
mind,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  preface  to  "  The  Excursion."  He  told  me  six 
months  ago  that  it  caused  him  a  stomach  complaint  which  nearly  killed  him. 

Southey  has  his  place  too,  and  figures  prominently  at 
times  in  the  Diary,  but  of  him  a  word  or  two  must  suffice. 
Coleridge  makes  a  critical  hit  when  he  says :  "  Southey 
wanted  modifying  power,  he  was  a  jewel  setter — whatever 
he  read  he  instantly  applied  to  the  formation  or  adorning 
of  a  story."  Crabb  visits  him  in  his  house  under  the 
shadow  of  Skiddaw,  and  is  shown  his  beautiful  library  of 
which  the  Laureate  speaks  pathetically  in  view  of  its 
possible  fate  when  he  is  gone.  "Of  literature,"  says 
Crabb,  "  not  much  was  said.  Literature  is  now  Southey's 
trade;  he  is  a  manufacturer,  and  his  workshop  is  his 
study,  a  very  beautiful  one  certainly."  In  the  Lake 
country,  too,  Crabb  meets  with  Hartley  Coleridge,  "  one  of 
the  strangest  boys  I  ever  saw.  He  has  the  features  of  a 
foreign  Jew,  with  starched  and  affected  manners.  He  is  a 
boy  pedant,  exceedingly  formal,  and  I  should  suppose 
clever."  On  a  later  occasion  he  meets  Hartley  at  a  dinner 
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party,  when  "  he  read  some  verses  on  Dr.  Arnold  which  I 
could  not  comprehend — he  read  them  so  unpleasantly,  and 
he  sang  a  comic  song  which  kept  me  very  grave.  He  left 
us  quite  early."  Crabb  visits  De  Quincey,  too,  when  he  is 
in  the  Lake  country,  and  they  walk  together  to  Easdale 
Tarn,  an  excursion  which  he  does  not  so  much  enjoy  as 
the  opium  eater  seems  to  expect. 

Our  Diarist  is  one  also  of  those  who  saw  Shelley  plain. 
He  met  him  at  Godwin's.  "  His  youth  and  a  resemblance 
to  Southey,  particularly  in  his  voice,  raised  a  pleasing 
impression  which  was  not  altogether  destroyed  by  his 
conversation,  though  it  is  vehement,  arrogant,  and  in- 
tolerant." He  was  very  abusive  of  Southey,  it  seems,  and 
insinuated  that  Wordsworth  was  insincere.  Of  all  Crabb's 
literary  friends  Goethe  and  Wordsworth  are  foremost. 
They  are  the  greatest  men  it  has  ever  been  his  privilege 
to  know,  and  of  the  two,  perhaps,  Wordsworth  is  esteemed 
the  greater.  Crabb's  admiration  for  Goethe's  genius  is 
well-nigh  boundless,  but  for  Wordsworth  he  has  both 
admiration  and  love,  and  these  in  most  exalted  degree. 
It  is  curious,  however,  that  while  Crabb  would  freely  dis- 
cuss Goethe  with  Wordsworth,  he  seems  never  to  have 
mentioned  Wordsworth's  name  to  Goethe.  When  once 
formed,  the  friendship  for  Wordsworth,  as  in  Goethe's  case, 
lasts  for  life.  No  poet  has  ever  had  a  more  loyal  or  de- 
voted disciple  than  Wordsworth  gained  in  Crabb,  who  is 
ever  ready  to  break  a  lance  in  his  defence.  It  is  not  a 
slavish  or  blind  idolatry  either,  for  Crabb,  with  his  clear 
logical  mind,  can  be  critical,  though  some  have  ventured 
to  say  that  in  his  poetical  tastes  he  does  not  always 
recognise  the  best  in  the  bard  of  Rydal.  Their  relations 
are  of  the  most  intimate  character,  and  no  name  is  so 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Diary  as  that  of  Wordsworth. 
We  see  the  two  together  under  varied  and  interesting 
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circumstances,  at  breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea  tables  in 
London,  at  Rydal — where  for  some  years  Crabb  is  such  a 
welcome  Christmas  guest  that  it  comes  to  be  said  of  him, 
"No  Crabb,  no  Christmas" — and  in  journeyings  together 
on  the  Continent  and  elsewhere.  One  cannot  follow  the 
Diarist  in  his  chroniclings,  but  may  glean  from  his 
numerous  notes  some  interesting  glimpses  of  the  poet 
which  help  us  to  a  better  understanding  of  him.  First 
in  order,  as  illustrating  his  self-confidence  and  implicit 
belief  in  himself,  which  some  have  regarded  as  egotism, 
we  may  take  this  extract : — 

A  visit  from  Wordsworth,  who  stayed  with  me  from  between  twelve  and 
one  till  half-past  three.  I  then  walked  with  him  to  Newman  Street.  His 
conversation  was  long  and  interesting.  He  spoke  of  his  own  poems  with  the 
just  feeling  of  confidence  which  a  sense  of  his  own  excellence  gives  him.  He 
is  now  convinced  that  he  can  never  derive  emolument  from  them  ;  but  being 
independent,  he  willingly  gives  up  all  idea  of  doing  so.  He  is  persuaded  that 
if  men  are  to  become  better  and  wiser,  the  poems  will  sooner  or  later  make 
their  way. 

It  is  interesting  also  to  find  that  Wordsworth,  in  a  letter 
to  Crabb,  states  his  belief  that  he  is  not  so  much  a  poet  of 
nature  as  of  humanity.  He  says :  "  If  my  writings  are  to 
last  it  will,  I  myself  believe,  be  mainly  owing  to  this 
characteristic.  They  will  please  for  the  single  cause — 

'  That  we  have  all  of  us  one  human  heart.' " 

In  one  place  Crabb  says  Wordsworth  is  not  in  conversation 
a  sayer  of  good  things,  meaning,  perhaps,  that  there  was 
not  much  humour  in  his  talk.  Otherwise,  the  Diarist  finds 
him  more  interesting  than  the  scenery  of  his  own  Lake- 
land. 

In  connection  with  Wordsworth,  the  Diary  reveals  to  us 
Quillinan  as  a  charming  correspondent,  with  a  light 
humorous  vein  of  his  own.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  says  : — 

I  have  been  dining  at  Rydal,  after  walking  about  a  considerable  part  of 
the  morning  through  the  waters  and  the  mists  with  the  Bard,  who  seems  to 
defy  all  weathers,  and  who  called  this  a  beautiful,  soft,  solemn  day  ;  and  so  it 
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was,  though  somewhat  insidiously  soft,  for  a  mackintosh  was  hardly  proof 
against  its  insinuations.  He  is  in  great  force,  and  in  great  vigour  of  mind.  He 
has  just  completed  an  epitaph  on  Sou  they. 

With  all  his  admiration  for  Wordsworth,  our  Diarist  is 
occasionally  led  into  an  expression  of  mild  surprise  at  the 
materials  out  of  which  his  poetry  is  sometimes  made,  and 
of  the  transmuting  and  transforming  power  of  the  poet's 
mind  Crabb  gives  an  illustration.  In  a  journey  in 
Scotland  he  found  it  necessary  to  cross  Loch  Lomond,  and 
engaged  a  ferryman  for  the  purpose,  a  curious,  cunning, 
half-imbecile  fellow,  who  was  said  to  live  a  hermit's  life  on 
a  lone  island  on  the  lake,  and  who  was  regarded  with 
something  like  awe  by  the  folk  who  knew  him.  Crabb, 
however,  conceived  a  very  poor  opinion  of  "  Old  Andrew," 
and  gives  a  humorous  account  of  his  voyage,  for  which, 
instead  of  the  "  saxpence  "  bargained  for,  to  the  delight  of 
the  ferryman,  twa  saxpences  were  paid.  Afterwards,  in 
relating  the  incident  to  Wordsworth,  the  poet  exclaimed 
"  That's  my  Brownie  !  "  Says  Crabb :  "  His  '  Brownie's 
Cell '  is  by  no  means  one  of  my  favourite  poems.  My  sight 
of  Old  Andrew  showed  me  the  stuff  out  of  which  a  poetical 
mind  can  weave  such  a  web." 

There  is  another  incident  in  his  Scotch  journey  which 
is  worth  repeating.  Crabb  is  at  Edinburgh,  and  says  :— 

I  rose  very  early  to  see  a  new  place,  and  (it  was  between  six  and  seven), 
seeing  a  large  building,  I  asked  a  man,  who  looked  like  a  journeyman  weaver, 
what  it  was.  He  told  me  a  grammar  school,  "But,  sir,"  he  added,  "it  would 
become  you  hotter  on  the  Lord's  Day  morning  to  be  reading  your  Bible  at 
home  than  asking  about  public  buildings."  I  very  quickly  answered — "  My 
friend,  you  have  given  me  a  piece  of  very  good  advice,  let  me  give  you  one,  and 
we  may  both  profit  by  our  meeting.  Beware  of  spiritual  pride."  The  man  scowled 
with  a  Scotch  surliness,  and  did  not  take  my  counsel  with  as  much  good 
humour  as  I  did  his. 

Crabb  Robinson's  power  of  forming  attachments  finds 
peculiar  illustration  in  his  friendship  with  Walter  Savage 
Landor,  that  fierce,  fiery,  tender-hearted  man,  who  in  his 
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nature  was  equally  capable  of  "the  love  of  love,  the  hate 
of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn."  They  met  at  Florence,  and 
Crabb  describes  him  as  a  leonine  man,  of  florid  complexion, 
with  large  full  eyes,  and  a  fierceness  of  tone  well  suited  to 
his  name — a  combination  of  superficial  ferocity  and  inherent 
tenderness.  After  the  introduction  Crabb  soon  found  his 
way  to  the  villa  at  Fiesole,  where  the  two  talk  together. 
Landor  tells  him  that  he  sees  few  persons,  because  he 
cannot  bear  contradiction.  Doubtless  to  some,  to  interview 
Landor  would  be  to  "  beard  the  lion  in  his  den,  the  Douglas 
in  his  hall." 

But,  says  Crabb :  "  Certainly  I  frequently  did  con- 
tradict him,  yet  his  attention  to  me  was  unwearied." 
Lander's  opinion  of  Crabb,  expressed  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
is  interesting.  He  says :  "I  wish  some  incident  may  have 
brought  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Robinson,  a  friend  of 
Wordsworth.  He  was  a  barrister,  and,  notwithstanding, 
both  honest  and  modest — a  character  I  never  heard  of 
before ;  indeed,  I  have  never  met  with  one  who  was  either." 
On  a  second  visit  to  Florence,  Crabb  frequently  walks  in 
the  evening  to  Fiesole,  and  always  when  he  returns  after 
midnight  he  is  accompanied  by  Lander's  dog,  a  noble 
mastiff,  which  will  never  leave  him  until  he  reaches  the 
gates  of  the  city,  and  then,  after  some  affectionate  patting, 
will  make  his  way  back  to  the  villa.  There  are  sympathetic 
points  of  contact  between  Crabb  and  Landor  in  their 
poetical  tastes  and  some  literary  loves.  Landor  is 
well  affected  to  the  Lakers,  and  loves  Charles  Lamb  and 
his  sister,  but  though  he  has  said  pleasant  things  of 
Wordsworth,  there  comes  a  time  when  he  thinks  proper  to 
accuse  that  poet  of  borrowing  a  poetical  idea  from  "  Gebir  " 
without  acknowledgment,  and  also  of  being  envious  and 
spiteful.  Now  this  is  too  much  for  Crabb,  who  is  ever  in 
arms  when  his  heroes  are  traduced,  and  especially  in 
24 
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Wordsworth's  case.  Nothing,  as  we  have  seen,  so  much 
endangered  his  friendships  as  differences  of  opinion  regard- 
ing those  whom  he  delighted  to  honour.  It  is  on  record 
somewhere  that  during  a  conversation  with  a  lady  he 
suddenly  broke  away  from  her  in  anger,  because  she  had 
spoken  disparagingly  of  Wordsworth.  We  are  told,  too, 
that  as  Crabb,  in  his  flight,  was  descending  the  stairs,  the 
lady  called  after  him :  "  Mr.  Crabb,  you  are  going  without 
your  hat."  In  Lander's  case  Crabb  thought  it  his  duty  to 
remonstrate  with  him,  so  he  straightway  sends  the  poet  a 
letter,  in  which  he  uses  some  very  plain  language  of  defence 
and  remonstrance.  This  little  flare-up,  however,  makes  no 
difference  between  the  friends,  for  afterwards  we  find  them 
sitting  together  at  breakfast  parties,  at  one  of  which  Crabb 
is  the  host,  with  Landor,  Milnes,  and  Sergeant  Talfourd  as 
guests,  and  where  "Landor  rattles  away  in  his  talk, 
accounting  Blake  to  be  the  greatest  of  poets,  Monckton 
Milnes  the  greatest  living  one  in  England,  and  Scott's 
'  Marmion '  superior  to  all  that  Byron  or  Wordsworth  have 
written,  the  battle  in  it  being  better  than  anything  in 
Homer."  One  of  the  latest  references  to  Landor  in  the 
Diary  is  the  noting  down  of  an  epigram,  in  the  form  of  an 
epitaph,  which  Crabb  has  heard  : — 

Beneath  this  stone  lies  Walter  Savage  Landor, 
Who  half  an  eagle  was,  and  half  a  gander. 

Lander's  attack  upon  Wordsworth  reminds  one  of  other 
quarrels,  and  of  how  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  had 
differences  in  which  the  peace-making  efforts  of  good  old 
Crabb  were  successful  in  bringing  about  a  happy  reconcilia- 
tion. One  might  go  on  to  tell  of  breakfasts  and  dinners  at 
the  table  of  Samuel  Rogers,  of  his  meeting  with  Tennyson, 
Macaulay,  Disraeli,  Carlyle,  Emerson,  Ruskin,  and  many 
other  fair  young  spirits  of  the  day,  but  it  is  time  to  bring 
these  rambling  notes  to  a  close,  and  one  does  so  with  a 
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feeling  of  not  having  done  justice  to  this  "fantastic,  great 
old  man."  It  was  his  fate  and  the  penalty  of  lengthened 
years  to  see  his  old  friends  die  from  him  one  by  one. 
"  Sometimes,"  he  says,  "  it  is  the  friends  who  die,  and 
sometimes  the  friendships."  Coleridge,  Lamb,  Southey, 
Goethe.,  Schiller,  Flaxman,  Wordsworth,  Rogers,  and  a  host 
of  others  have  all  passed  into  the  silent  land,  and  he  is  left 
to  make  new  friends,  young  as  well  as  old,  which,  with  his 
buoyant,  cheerful  nature  he  readily  does  to  the  end.  It  is 
pathetic,  however,  to  find  him  saying  as  the  end  draws  near: 
"  Conscious  that  I  am  gradually  growing  poorer  in  friends, 
I  have  done  my  best  to  preserve  what  I  have  left,"  and 
again :  "  My  fear  is  that  I  shall  wear  out  my  friends,  though 
1  flatter  myself  that  I  am  '  on  the  brink  of  being  born.' " 
Then  later  we  have  his  memorandum : — 

To-day  I  have  felt  really  well,  and  I  hope  that  when  the  hour — the  last 
hour — comes,  I  shall  not  disgrace  it. 

On  the  24th  January,  1867,  he  makes  this  entry  in  his 
Diary : — 

In  December  last  year  I  went  to  purchase  the  old  Ipswich  pocket-book, 
which,  with  ecarcely  an  interruption,  I  have  kept  since  the  last  century.  I 
was  told  that  the  publisher  is  dead,  and  the  periodical  has  ceased.  There  was 
something  melancholy  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  oldest  custom  I  was 
conscious  of. 

It  was  in  this  pocket-book  that  he  used  to  jot  down  the 
memoranda  for  his  Diary,  but  there  is  no  further  use  for 
it  now.  Only  one  entry  remains  to  be  made.  There  is  a 
a  peculiar  interest  about  this  last  passage.  Crabb  has 
evidently  been  reading  Matthew  Arnold's  "Essays  in 
Criticism,"  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  the  old  man  to  be  able 
to  say  of  its  author :  "  He  thinks  of  Germany  as  he 
ought,  and  of  Goethe  with  high  admiration."  Then  the 
friendly  disposition  to  helpfulness  displays  itself,  for  the 
unfinished  sentence  says :  "  On  this  point  I  can  possibly 
give  him  assistance,  which  he  will  gladly ,"  and  then 
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the  hand  falters,  and  is  only  able,  before  the  pen  drops 
from  it,  to  set  down  the  pathetic  words,  "  But  I  feel  unable 
to  go  on."  A  few  days  afterwards  the  end  comes,  the 
old  man  keeping  up  cheerful  and  affectionate  conversation 
with  those  about  him  until  he  lapses  into  final  un- 
consciousness and  passes  peacefully  away. 

"  Goethe  in  Weimar  sleeps,"  and  Wordsworth  rests  by 
Rotha's  side,  and  Crabb  Robinson,  the  honoured  friend  of 
both,  is  laid  in  the  cemetery  of  Highgate,  the  hill  of  which 
he  had  so  often  climbed  to  listen  to  Coleridge's  marvellous 
talk,  and  look  down  upon  London  with  its  domes  and 
spires  and  crowded  habitations  of  men  suggestive  all  of 
that  social  life  which  was  to  him  most  dear.  In  closing  his 
Diary — surely  to  all  who  love  literature  one  of  the  most 
charming  books  of  its  kind — one  has  the  sense  of  having  had 
friendly  intercourse  with  a  sincere,  clear-headed,  tender- 
hearted man,  whose  chief  purpose  in  life  it  was  to  do  good 
and  communicate. 


INGEATITUDE. 

BY  ROWLAND   THIRLMEBE. 

I  HAD  a  son :  flower-like  he  came 
In  spring— he  was  embodied  spring — 
Such  speedwell  eyes ! 
The  sun  that  shines  in  Paradise 
Warms  not  so  fair  a  thing. 

I  feasted  well  upon  his  smiles : 

Knew  heaven — knew  all  that  woman  e'er  may  know 

Of  deepest  bliss ; 

For  heaven  itself  was  in  his  kiss, 

And  raptures  that  foreshow ! 

All  things  on  earth  must  fail  but  change : 

Change  is  immutable,  and  I 

Am  now  forgot : 

His  heart  that  was  my  sanctuary 

Of  peace,  now  holds  me  not. 

O  little  limbs,  why  did  ye  grow  ? 

Thou  face  of  morn,  why  didst  become 

So  hard  and  cold  ? 

Surely  because  I  am  too  old 

His  love  is  chill  and  dumb  ? 
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O  baby  eyes :  0  baby  voice  ! 
Remembrance  moves  me  unto  tears, 
Love  shines  again 
When  memory  levelleth  the  years, 
And  children  makes  of  men. 

He  cannot  take  my  heaven  from  me, 
For  still  to  me  he  is  a  child, 
With  all  the  charms 
He  had,  when  in  his  mother's  arms, 
He  wept  and  crowed  and  smiled. 


THE  PORTUGUESE  DRAMA    fN  THE 

SIXTEENTH   CENTURY. 
GIL      VICENTE.  —  Continued. 

BY    EDGAR    PRESTAGE. 

THE  "  Portuguese  Pastoral  Auto,"  of  the  same  year  as 
the  preceding  play,  marks  a  temporary  return  to  Gil 
Vicente's    early   style,   as    the    title    indicates,    and    the 
following  year  is  a  blank. 

The  "Judge  of  Beira  "  and  the  "Forge  of  Love"  both 
belong  to  the  year  1525.  In  the  former,  Pero  Marques, 
who  will  be  remembered  as  the  second  husband  of  Ignez 
Pereira,  reappears  as  a  judge  of  a  country  place  somewhere 
in  Beira.  As  he  is  not  only  a  born  fool,  but  cannot  even 
read,  and  has,  of  course,  obtained  no  legal  training,  it 
naturally  follows  that  his  decisions,  despite  the  coaching 
of  his  more  capable  wife,  are  inequitable,  not  to  say 
grotesque,  and  give  such  umbrage  to  suitors  that  he 
receives  a  summons  to  Court  to  explain  himself.  It  must 
be  confessed,  however,  that  he  now  and  then  talks  common 
sense,  but  always  bad  law.  The  various  plaintiffs,  with 
their  manifold  grievances,  give  rise  to  many  comic 
incidents.  Among  them  is  a  New  Christian,  in  the  shape 
of  a  cobbler,  who  bitterly  regrets  that  the  days  have 
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passed  when  he  lived  in  prosperity  as  a  member  of  the 
Jewish  religion.  He  comes  to  the  Judge  to  complain 
that  a  procuress,  named  Anna  Dias,  has  led  astray  his 
daughter,  but  the  offending  dame  stands  on  her  dignity 
at  this  accusation,  and,  after  hurling  sundry  epithets  at 
the  maker  of  shoes,  declares  she  is  ready  to  prove  (inter 
alia)  "  Que  hum  cavallo  d'el  Rei  estercou  a  minha  porta." 
The  cobbler,  who  conducts  his  case  in  person,  cleverly 
describes  the  wiles  of  women  of  her  trade,  but  gets 
nothing  for  his  pains,  and  leaves  the  Court  cursing  the 
Judge  with  a  round  of  good  Hebrew  oaths.  Again, 
much  amusement  is  caused  by  a  poverty-stricken  squire, 
with  a  taste  for  versifying  and  love  intrigues,  whose 
grievance  consists  in  the  fact  that  he  has  been  tricked 
by  the  said  Anna  Dias,  whom  he  employed  to  get  a 
pretty  Moorish  girl  into  his  clutches,  for  not  only  does  he 
fail  to  recover  the  sums  of  money  which  that  lady  had 
embezzled,  but  from  being  an  accuser  he  becomes  an 
accused,  since  his  servant  complains  to  the  Judge  that  he 
has  received  no  salary  since  entering  the  squire's  service 
six  years  ago.  The  last  suitors  to  attend  on  this  court-day 
are  four  brothers,  whose  father  had  left  nothing  behind 
him  save  a  donkey,  which  he  had  bequeathed  by  will  to 
one  of  them,  but  omitted  to  name  which,  and  the  Judge 
leaves  them  in  suspense,  for  he  adjourns  the  hearing  in 
order  that  the  animal  may  be  cited  to  appear. 

The  "  Forge  of  Love,"  so  named  in  honour  of  John  III.'s 
marriage  with  Catherine  of  Austria,  and  performed  at 
Evora  during  the  festivities  in  celebration  of  that  event, 
is  a  witty  satire  on  the  maladministration  of  Justice, 
the  laxity  of  the  regular  clergy,  and  the  discontent  and 
ambition  of  the  world  in  general.  Cupid  is  the  master  of 
the  forge,  and  has  as  his  assistants  four  gallants  dressed  as 
smiths,  representing  planets,  accompanied  by  as  many  fair 
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dames,  who  signify  the  joys  of  love,  and  he  determines  to 
make  a  new  world,  and  undertakes  to  transform  the  old, 
ugly,  and  dissatisfied  who  are  willing  to  enter.  The  first 
to  venture  is  a  negro,  who  is  very  eager  to  have  his  colour 
changed,  his  nose  improved,  and  lips  reduced  in  size,  so 
the  hammers  are  set  to  work  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
pretty  song,  and  presently  out  he  comes  a  very  nice  white 
man,  but  retains  his  nigger  speech,  which  the  forge  cannot 
get  rid  of,  and  which  sounds  absurdly  incongruous,  and  so 
his  last  state  is  worse  than  his  first.  Next  comes  Justice 
herself,  in  the  figure  of  a  bent,  twisted,  and  misshapen  old 
dame  with  her  wand  broken,  praying  to  be  set  straight 
and  delivered  from  bribery  and  undue  influence ;  while  in 
the  furnace  she  is  relieved  of  a  pair  of  chickens,  a  couple 
of  hens,  and  two  great  purses  of  money,  which  had 
incumbered  her  movements,  and  finally  she  walks  out  very 
fair  and  erect.  Then  arrives  another  candidate  for  the 
forge  in  the  shape  of  a  friar,  an  ex-carpenter  and  ex- 
muleteer,  desirous  of  being  unfrocked  and  becoming  a 
young  gallant,  and  he  complains  of  the  large  number  of 
his  order,  three-fourths  of  whom  he  declares  need  to  be 
reformed,  turned  into  laymen,  and  sent  to  fight  the 
Moors.  He  abhors  the  monastic  life  and  the  strict 
observances  to  which  he  is  compelled,  and  longs  to  enjoy 
himself  in  the  world — "  It  would  suit  me  well  to  dance," 
he  says,  "  to  turn  in  a  mad  round,  and  to  form  one  at 
every  pilgrim-gathering  and  sport  with  the  young.  This 
is  what  I  should  like.  It  would  suit  me  well  to  play ; 
it  would  suit  me  well  to  say  :  '  Go  call  my  wife  and  let 
her  get  my  dinner.'  This  now  is  what  1  call  living." 
He  winds  up  by  declaring  that  seven  thousand  of  his 
kind  will  follow  after  to  be  secularised  in  like  manner, 
and  when  he  has  been  made,  work  at  the  forge  is  post- 
poned until  another  day. 
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The  year  1526  saw  the  production  of  three  plays — the 
"Temple  of  Apollo,"  the  "Priest  of  Beira,"  and  the 
"Muleteers."  The  first,  a  tragi-comedy,  was  represented 
on  the  departure  of  D.  It-abel,  sister  of  King  John  III.,  to 
marry  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  Gil  Vicente,  who  had 
just  risen  from  a  bed  of  fever,  spoke  the  prologue.  After 
apologising  for  the  inferiority  of  the  piece,  which  is  "  sickly 
like  its  author,"  he  goes  on  to  describe  a  vision  of  fair 
women  that  he  had  had  in  his  delirium.  He  saw  Bersabe', 
naked,  seated  on  her  bath,  spinning,  and  David,  in  the 
guise  of  a  hermit,  come  out  to  dance  with  her,  having  not 
a.  stitch  on  his  body ;  he  saw  Rachael,  so  lovely  that  her 
flock  was  enamoured  of  her,  and  he  presumed  to  embrace 
her,  whereupon  she  called  out  for  Jacob,  but  Jacob  was 
gone  to  the  vintage ;  he  saw  Queen  Esther,  in  all  her 
beauty,  killing  fleas  in  her  mantle,  and  many  other  dead 
ladies  whom  he  had  read  of  in  ancient  story.  After  this 
strange  exordium,  begins  the  stream  of  allegorical  pilgrims 
to  the  shrine  of  the  god  Apollo,  each  desirous  of  winning 
some  favour  for  the  pair  about  to  be  married.  A  Portu- 
guese rustic  brings  up  the  rear,  and,  with  his  broad  humour, 
forms  a  welcome  relief  after  the  unreal  personages  who 
have  preceded  him ;  he  refuses  to  worship  Apollo,  for  "  God 
is  not  a  Castilian,"  but  a  Portuguese  born,  and  there  is  a 
touch  of  human  nature  in  his  appeal  to  his  fellow-palmers 
to  sport,  "  for  when  I  see  women  I  don't  think  of  prayers." 

The  second  piece,  a  farce,  relates  how  a  Beira  priest,  on 
Christmas  Eve,  determined  to  go  rabbit  hunting,  and  on 
his  way  to  the  chase  with  his  son  they  galloped  through 
Matins,  interspersing  the  Latin  with  absurd  and  very 
mundane  glosses ;  and  it  also  tells  how  a  villain,  travelling 
to  Court  to  sell  a  hare,  some  capons,  and  fruit,  was  robbed 
of  everything,  even  to  the  cloak  he  wore,  and  how  the 
thief  was  discovered  by  Cecilia,  a  possessed  woman,  in 
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whom  it  was  said  there  spoke  a  "Pedreanes."  The  play 
exposes  and  rebukes  clerics  living  in  concubinage,  courtly 
oppressors  of  the  poor,  and  the  wily  and  unscrupulous 
negro  slaves  who  abounded  in  Portugal,  and  whose  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith  is  indicated  by  a 
ridiculous  parody  of  the  Pater  Noster  and  Salve  Regina 
put  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  race. 

The  argument  of  the  third  play,  also  a  farce,  and  one  of 
the  most  clever,  is  that  a  nobleman  of  very  small  income 
kept  great  state,  and  had  his  chaplain,  and  goldsmith,  and 
other  servants,  whom  he  never  paid.  The  "  fidalgo  pobre," 
generally  a  lady-killer  and  fortune-hunter  to  boot,  with 
his  arrant  conceit,  senseless  ambitions,  and  childish  love 
of  display,  may  be  described  as  the  typical  Portuguese 
figure;  he  appears  in  the  theatre  of  each  succeeding 
century,  and  few  are  the  dramatists  who  fail  to  include 
him  among  their  characters.  In  the  present  piece,  a  poor 
hard-working  muleteer,  and  a  jolly  fellow,  is  employed  for 
several  days  in  transporting  the  young  swell's  diminutive 
baggage  from  a  distant  part  of  the  country  to  Lisbon,  and 
confiding  in  the  good  faith  of  his  employer,  who  has  sworn 
by  his  beard  to  pay  him  his  due,  he  had  made  no  arrange- 
ment as  to  terms.  On  the  road  he  meets  with  a  fellow- 
muleteer  and  friend,  whereupon  there  ensues  a  lively 
dialogue,  racy  of  the  soil,  which  suffices  of  itself  to  com- 
mend the  play.  Arrived  at  his  journey's  end,  and  having 
delivered  up  his  burden,  our  muleteer  wishes  to  return 
home,  but  when  he  asks  for  his  wages  he  is  refused  pay- 
ment until  the  account  he  presents  has  been  examined 
by  an  equerry,  who  happens  to  be  in  France  at  the  time. 
And  he  is  not  the  only  sufferer  by  the  fidalgo's  dishonesty, 
for  the  latter's  retainers,  on  demanding  their  salaries,  are 
either  put  off  with  promises  of  interest  at  Court,  or  stuffed 
with  empty  compliments,  and  leave  their  lord's  presence 
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empty  handed.  The  luckless  chaplain,  whose  aim  in  life 
is  a  bishopric,  has,  for  the  time  being,  to  perform  such 
menial  offices  as  buying  provisions  and  taking  care  of  the 
negroes  in  the  kitchen  and  the  cats,  and -cleaning  shoes, 
while  he  is  condemned  to  sleep  on  the  bare  floor  without 
&  pillow  to  his  head,  and  for  all  his  service  he  has  received 
but  100  reis  (5d.)  in  three  years. 

The  year  1527  produced  no  less  than  six  plays,  of  which 
five  were  put  on  the  stage. 

The  Auto  entitled  a  "  Brief  Summary  of  the  History 
of  God,"  which  it  is  conjectured  from  a  rubric  was 
performed  in  the  presence  of  the  people  as  well  as  before 
the  Court,  really  consists  of  certain  episodes  in  the  history 
of  man  from  the  Fall  until  the  death  of  Christ  and  His 
descent  into  Limbo  to  free  the  saints  of  the  Old  Law.  The 
powers  of  evil  are  represented  by  Lucifer,  who  is  dubbed 
President  of  Hell ;  Belial,  Intendant  of  his  Court,  and 
Satan,  Gentleman  of  his  Council.  This  distribution  of 
offices  will  be  familiar  to  students  of  the  old  French  drama. 

The  "Dialogue  on  the  Resurrection,"  which  forms  a 
sequel  to  the  preceding,  is  sustained  by  three  Jewish 
Rabbis  and  two  Centurions,  and  the  title  indicates  the 
subject  of  their  parleying.  After  a  long  discussion  they 
all'  agree  that  Christ  is  the  Messiah,  but,  from  regard  to 
their  worldly  interests,  they  resolve  to  deny  it  and  treat 
the  report  of  the  Resurrection  as  an  imposture. 

The  "  Comedy  on  the  Arms  of  the  City  of  Coimbra  "  was 
written  in  honour  of  the  City  in  question,  and  represented 
before  King  John  III.  during  his  stay  there.  Gil  Vicente 
purports  in  this  "  very  simple  and  moral "  play,  as  he  calls 
it,  to  relate  the  history  and  explain  the  characteristics  of 
the  place  and  the  best  traits  of  its  noble  families,  and 
despite  the  antiquarian  nature  of  the  subject,  he  contrives 
with  rare  art  to  make  it  most  palatable  reading,  and  inserts 
here  and  there  some  lovely  lyrics. 
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The  tragi-comedy  of  the  "  Estrella  Mountains,"  likewise 
played  at  Coimbra,  is  a  comic  pastoral,  just  as  the  "  History 
of  God  "  is  a  religious  drama.  It  treats  of  rustic  loves,  and 
introduces  a  jolly  hermit,  who  sighs  to  establish  himself 
in  a  desert  of  abundant  bread  and  wine,  with  a  fountain 
near,  and  contemplation  far  away.  At  the  finish  the 
shepherds  arrange  themselves  for  a  dance,  singing,  to  an 
organ  accompaniment,  a  song  similar  in  theme  and  form 
to  some  in  the  thirteenth  century  Cancioneiro  da  Vati- 
cana,  another  instance  of  how  Gil  Vicente  drew  from 
traditional  sources.* 

The  "  Ship  of  Love  "  is  a  most  facetious  piece,  abounding 
in  quaint  conceits  and  lively  turns,  and  full  of  lyrical  grace. 
A  prince  of  Normandy,  in  search  of  lady  Fame,  comes  to 
Lisbon,  and  asks  the  loan  of  the  ship  which  forms  part  of 
the  city  arms,  but,  failing  to  obtain  this,  he  determines  to 
build  him  a  "  Ship  of  Love  "  by  Tagus'  side,  and  forthwith 
sets  to  work.  This  gives  the  poet  occasion  for  the  display 
of  some  striking  imagery :  Fidelity  is  the  vessel's  main- 
mast, Hope  the  mainsail,  Beauty  the  topsail,  Memory  the 
foresail,  Cupid  is  its  captain,  the  Prince's  passion  the  sea, 
and  his  eyes  the  mariners.!  The  ship  now  comes  on  the 
stage,  as  big  as  a  barge,  provided  with  everything  useful 
for  a  voyage,  and  the  nobles  in  the  Prince's  retinue  pro- 
ceed to  caulk  her,  to  the  sound  of  a  maritime  song,  which 
done,  all  who  seek  happiness  are  invited  to  enter,  and 
thereupon,  among  others,  a  friar  whom  love  has  driven 
mad,  two  lords,  an  amorous  old  gentleman,  and  a  negro 
from  Benin,  who  talks  pigeon  Portuguese,  become  passen- 


*  "The  Auto  of  Lusitania"  likewise  contains  a  song  of  the  same  date,  commencing 
"  Dondo  Vilnius  filha,  Branca  e  colorida,"  etc.  Gil  Vicente  cites  a  large  number  of  popular 
romances  and  serranilhas  which  have  disappeared  from  the  national  folk-lore,  and  are 
now  only  known  by  the  titles  and  opening  Hues  which  he  supplies. 

t  Cf.  "  The  Forge  of  Love,"  at  the  commencement  of  which  a  similar  imagery  is 
ndulged  in,  a  castle  in  all  its  parts  being  described  as  illustrative  of  Queen  Catherine. 
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gers.  When  all  are  on  board,  they  begin  a  "  salve,"  or 
hymn,  of  the  kind  customary  with  sailors  starting  on  a 
voyage,  in  which  the  old  man  sings  like  an  old  man,  the 
negro  like  a  negro,  and  the  other  passengers  reply  in  a 
quartet,  to  the  sound  of  an  organ,  and  so  the  ship  sails 
away. 

The  "  Auto  of  the  Fair,"  in  which  twenty-two  characters 
appear,  is  one  long  indictment  of  contemporary  society, 
drawn  up  from  the  standpoint  of  the  practical  Christian. 
The  lives  of  the  Popes,  and  the  abuses  of  their  Court,  the 
misdeeds  of  the  clergy,  both  secular  and  regular,  and  of  the 
laity  no  less — all  these  are  condemned  by  Gil  Vicente  in  his 
richest  vein  of  satire,  and  he  uses  the  Devil  to  express  the 
sentiments  of  the  best  Catholics  of  the  time,  who  felt 
keenly  the  need  of  a  reformation  within  the  bosom  of  the 
Church.  First,  Mercury  enters,  and,  after  explaining  the 
use  of  astrology  in  a  mocking  tone,  with  intent  to  ridicule 
divination  by  the  stars  and  the  twelve  signs,  a  form  of 
charlatanism  then  in  vogue,  he  proclaims  a  fair  or  festival 
of  grace  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Time,  one  of 
the  salesmen,  enters  and  sets  up  his  stall,  which  he  covers 
with  various  wares,  such  as  justice,  truth,  and  the  fear  of 
God,  "  now  lost  in  every  kingdom,"  for  which  he  desires  to 
find  customers.  Next  a  Seraph  comes,  as  a  crier,  and 
invites  churches,  monasteries,  and  pastors  of  souls  to  the 
fair,  while  drowsy  Popes  are  exhorted  to  change  their 
garments,  and  remember  the  lives  of  their  holy  prede- 
cessors, and  princes  are  adjured  to  beware  of  the  anger  of 
the  Almighty.  At  this  moment  a  rival  salesman,  the 
Devil,  enters  like  a  pedlar,  and  puts  up  an  opposition  stall 
and  boasts  of  his  customers,  which  include  laymen  and 
clerics  wishful  to  obtain  wiles  for  evil  living,  or  hypocrisy 
wherewith  to  get  them  bishoprics,  and  sweet  nuns  desirous 
of  leaving  their  convents,  and  he  relates  with  pride  the 
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number  of  his  clients  among  the  rich  and  powerful.  Mercury 
now  announces  the  arrival  of  Rome  as  a  buyer,  on  which 
the  Devil  hastens  to  get  his  wares  in  order,  with  the  sly 
remark,  "  I  know  her  method  of  buying  and  selling."     She 
complains  that  her  friends  have  turned  against  her,  and 
desires  to  purchase  peace,  truth,  and  faith,  but  the  Devil 
replies  that  truth  is  out  of  fashion  and  worth  little,  so  he 
offers   to   sell   her   twenty-three  thousand   lies,  new  and 
subtle,  but  Rome  has  learnt  by  experience,  and  will  no 
more  exchange  her  virtues  for  the  Devil's  merchandise  as 
in  the  past.     She  then  turns  to  the  booth  presided  over  by 
Mercury    and    Time,    and    offers    them    her    privileged 
churches  and  indulgences,  adding,  "  Sell  me  the  peace  of 
Heaven  since  I  have  the  power  here  below,"  but  Mercury 
refuses  to  give  this  in  exchange  for  jubilees,  declaring  that 
Rome  absolves  the  whole  world,  and  never  thinks  of  her 
own  sins,  and  his  last  counsel  to  her  is  that  she  must  amend 
her  life  or  she  will  be  lost.     The  next  arrivals  at  the  fair 
are  two  farmers,  one  of  whom  is  anxious  to  sell  his  wife 
who  is  a  regular  shrew,  while  the  other  complains  that  his 
wife  has  no  spirit,  and  that  therefore  he  will  gladly  ex- 
change her  for  his  friend's  better  half.      Meanwhile  the 
two  wives  are  seen  coming,  and  the  husbands  conceal  them- 
selves and  overhear  the  shrew  denouncing  her  helpmate 
in  no  measured  terms,  with  the  result  that  the  man  who 
admires  a  woman  of  courage  will  not  conclude  the  bargain, 
fearing  that  this  lady  will  be  too  much  even  for  him. 
Several  youths  and  maidens  then  come  from  the  mountains 
with  baskets  of  rural  produce  for  sale,  but  are  disappointed 
like  the  two  good  wives  when  they  learn  the  nature  of  the 
fair.     The  girls  will  not  buy  virtues,  for  these  bring  neither 
bread  nor  husbands,  the  only  requisites  for  securing  which 
are  good   looks  and  money.      The   play  concludes  with 
a  dance  and  a  hymn  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
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The  next  two  years  produced  nothing,  but  in  1530  the 
"  Triumph  of  Winter,"  a  tragi-comedy  in  two  parts,  was 
put  on  the  stage.  Gil  Vicente  himself  speaks  the  Prologue, 
and  laments  the  merry  days  of  old  Portugal,  comparing 
them  with  the  present  sadness — hence  the  title  bestowed 
on  the  piece — and  he  quotes  the  Portuguese  equivalent  of 
"the  house  that  Jack  built."  The  chief  purport  of  the 
play  is  perhaps  to  condemn,  by  illustrating  the  results, 
the  employment  of  unskilful  pilots  and  ignorant  and  stupid 
seamen  on  the  Indian  route,  which  led  to  the  loss  of  so 
many  great  galleons  and  valuable  lives.  Here,  as  else- 
where, the  dramatist  voices  the  general  feeling  and  acts  as 
the  mouthpiece  of  public  opinion,  which,  if  it  existed  at 
all  in  the  modern  sense,  had  no  means  of  expression.  His 
characters  talk  sound  sense  in  simple  straightforward 
language,  and  his  merit  is  that  he  chooses  subjects  for 
dramatic  treatment  from  the  life  of  the  day — witness  the 
present  occasion,  when  he  produces  a  fine  and  realistic 
seascape,  a  ship  in  a  storm  on  the  stage — and  invests 
them  with  palpitating  interest,  which  we  who  read  his 
dramas  feel,  if  in  a  less  degree  than  those  who  saw  them 
acted.  The  second  part  of  the  play  treats  of  the  Triumph 
of  Summer,  and  contains  some  pretty  lyrics,  and  a 
touching  because  so  truthful  a  description  of  a  woman's 
"  saudade "  or  longing  regret  for  her  absent  love,  and 
towards  the  end  there  takes  place  a  song  and  dance 
between  four  youths  and  the  same  number  of  maidens  in 
praise  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  patron  of  lovers  and 
favourite  Saint  of  the  Portuguese  peasantry. 

The  "  Auto  of  Lusitania,"  dated  1532,  is  made  up  of  an 
Introduction  portraying  vividly  enough  the  household  of 
a  poor  Jewish  tailor,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the 
dances  exacted  from  members  of  the  race  as  a  sort  of 
feudal  service,  and  the  Farce  proper,  which  consists  of  a 
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eulogy  of  the  Portuguese  nation  and  a  satire,  intermingled 
with  sententious  moralisings,  on  mankind  in  general,  in 
which  is  included  an  exceedingly  witty  dialogue  between 
All  the  World,  dressed  as  a  rich  merchant,  and  Nobody,  in 
the  guise  of  a  pauper. 

The  year  1533  saw  the  performance  of  three  plays,  "  The 
Pilgrimage  of  the  Aggrieved,"  "  Amadis  de  Gaula,"  and  "  D. 
Duardos."  The  first,  as  its  rubric  declares,  is  a  satire  on 
ambitious  and  discontented  priests  and  laymen.  Sitting 
to  hear  the  complaining  parties  is  Father  Palace — a  mere- 
tricious courtier-parson,  who  enters  in  cloak  and  habit, 
with  velvet  bonnet  and  gloves  and  gilded  sword,  making 
the  gestures  of  a  very  pretty  courtier ;  he  declares  him- 
self to  be  the  very  "  temple  of  the  god  of  love,"  and  boasts 
that  "envy  and  intrigue  are  his  Psalms  of  David."  Before 
him  there  comes  first  a  villein,  mightily  discontented 
with  his  lot,  who  inveighs  against  the  weather  and  the 
crops,  and  would  make  his  son,  who  is  quite  ignorant  of 
the  alphabet,  a  priest,  not  from  pious  motives,  but  that  he 
may  thus  lead  an  easier  and  pleasanter  life — then  two 
love- sick  noblemen  who  serve  cruel  and  disdainful  ladies — 
a  fishwife,  whose  niece  has  been  deceived  by  a  man  who 
pretended  to  be  of  the  King's  Household — a  farmer  who 
complains  that  his  Carthusian  landlords,  with  all  their  holy 
lives,  have  distrained  even  his  pillows  for  rent — and  two 
nuns  who  have  left  their  convent  from  distaste  for  its 
strictness. 

One  of  the  last  to  appear  is  a  certain  Brother  Narcissus, 
who  has  tried  many  tricks  to  obtain  a  bishopric,  out  of  the 
revenues  of  which  he  meant  to  keep  horses,  falcons,  and  a 
retinue  of  servants,  and  not  having  secured  it  he  proceeds 
to  compare  occupants  of  the  episcopal  bench  unfavourably 
with  himself — "I  cannot  think," he  says,  "how mitres  can  be 
placed  on  asses'  heads."  But  the  palace  is  "a  great  sea,  with 
25 
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a  host  of  fishermen,"  and  in  the  end  the  aggrieved  ones, 
finding  no  means  of  bettering  their  condition,  resign 
themselves  to  their  respective  fates,  and  so  this  last  tragi- 
comedy concludes  with  a  dance  and  very  pretty  old-time 
song  in  honour  of  the  Infant,  D.  Philip,  to  celebrate  whose 
birth  it  was  produced. 

"  D.  Duardos  "  is  a  happy  dramatisation  of  the 
"  Palmerim  de  Oliva,"  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  old 
Romance  is  admirably  preserved,  and  it  celebrates  the 
love  of  D.  Duardos,  Prince  of  England,  and  Flerida, 
daughter  of  Palmerim,  Emperor  of  Constantinople.  The 
tragi-comedy,  notes  Quillinan,  is  remarkable  for  fluency  of 
diction  and  for  earnest  romantic  love,  expressed  with 
unaffected  pathos  and  fine  delicacy  of  sentiment.  It  con- 
tains some  lovely  lyrics,  especially  two  soliloquies  of  the 
hero  on  his  mistress,  and  a  pretty  speech  of  his,  full  of 
quaint  paradoxes,  describing  the  effects  produced  on  him 
by  love,  as  well  as  a  paraphrase  of  the  old  song,  "  It  was  in 
the  month  of  April,"  etc. 

The  "  Amadis  of  Gaul "  is,  of  course,  derived  from  the 
book  of  that  name,  which  was  the  most  renowned  of  all 
mediaeval  romances  of  chivalry,  and  composed  by  the  hand 
of  a  Portuguese.  It  is  a  mere  sketch,  but  the  sketch  of  a 
master.  Want  of  space  forbids  a  detailed  description  of 
the  piece,  but  attention  should  be  called  to  the  perky  dwarf 
of  Amadis,  who  provides  much  amusement,  as  also  to  the 
introduction  of  a  good  hermit,  who  forms  a  complement  to 
the  good  priest  portrayed  by  the  poet  in  the  "Old  Man  of 
the  Garden." 

We  are  now  nearing  the  end  of  Gil  Vicente's  dramatic 
career,  for  three  plays  alone  remain  to  be  mentioned. 

The  "  Auto  of  Mofina  Mendes,"  dated  1534,  whose 
heroine,  a  madcap  shepherdess,  contrives  to  lose  her 
master's  flock,  is  nothing  else  than  a  Mystery  in  the  old 
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style,  dealing  with  the  Annunciation  and  Birth  of  Christ ; 
by  the  way,  it  ridicules  the  authority  of  the  classics,  and 
mocks  at  those  endless  distinctions  without  real  differences 
in  which  the  later  mediaeval  philosophy  took  delight. 

The  "  Auto  of  the  Canaanite  Woman,"  written  at  the 
request  of  the  Abbess  of  Odivellas,  belongs  to  the  same  class 
as  the  preceding,  and  calls  for  no  special  mention. 

Last  comes  the  mirthful  comedy  entitled  the  "  Garden 
of  Deceptions."  At  the  beginning  enters  a  Philosopher 
conversing  with  a  Parvo,  or  droll  servant,  who  is  tied  to 
his  foot  as  a  punishment  for  his  rashness  in  having  con- 
demned tyranny,  and  this  suggests  to  Quillinan  the  author's 
genius  cramped  by  the  necessity  of  furnishing  foolish 
mummeries  for  the  amusement  of  the  Court,  though  he 
had  proved  himself  capable  of  better  things.  The  first 
deception  is  practised  on  a  merchant  who  is  cheated  out  of 
a  large  sum  of  money  by  a  young  squire  disguised  as  a 
widow,  whom  he  thought  to  swindle.  The  author  of  the 
second  is  no  less  a  person  than  Cupid,  who  has  fallen  in 
love  with  Grata  Celia,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Thessaly, 
but  in  the  end  the  deceiver  is  himself  deceived,  and  the 
young  lady  marries  a  Prince  of  Greece.  The  third  and 
funniest  deception,  to  quote  Quillinan,  is  that  played  by  a 
servant  girl  on  a  corrupt  old  Judge  who  pays  court  to  her. 
She  admits  him  into  her  mistress's  house  one  night,  when, 
as  she  alleges,  she  has  to  sit  up  and  prepare  for  baking ; 
then  she  makes  him  sift  meal  and  knead  dough,  and  while 
the  dignitary  of  the  law  is  performing  this  uncongenial 
task,  she  steps  out  and  brings  in  her  mistress.  The  Judge, 
thus  exposed,  decamps  as  fast  as  he  can,  still  wearing  the 
white  apron  which  the  girl  had  made  him  put  on,  and 
leaves  his  robes,  hat,  and  gloves,  which  she  had  made  him 
take  off.  The  mother-wit  of  the  girl  and  the  doting  folly 
of  her  dupe  are  contrasted  with  comic  effect,  and  the  whole 
scene  is,  perhaps,  the  best  in  Gil  Vicente's  repertoire. 
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This  was  the  last  of  Gil  Vicente's  plays.  It  seems  that 
in  this  same  year  he  went  into  retirement,  and  spent  the 
evening  of  his  life  at  the  Quinta  do  Mosteiro  de  Matacaes, 
in  the  district  of  Torres  Vedras,  which  had  been  given  him 
by  D.  Manoel  before  1513,  and,  perhaps,  on  his  marriage. 
He  died  at  the  close  of  1540,  having  outlived  his  wife 
seven  or  eight  years,  and  was  buried  by  her  side  in  the 
cloister  of  St.  Francis  at  Santarem,  and  the  epitaph  on  his 
tomb,  which  he  himself  composed,  ran  as  follows  : — 

Here,  reposing  from  the  strife 
And  the  weariness  of  life, 
In  this  dwelling  I  abide 
What  the  Judgment  shall  decide. 
Askest  thou  what  I  was  once  ? 
Ponder  well  then  my  response. 

Mortal  I  was  once  like  thee, 
Such  as  I  am  thou  shalt  be. 
And  as  all  to  this  must  come, 
Reader,  take  my  counsel  home  ; 
Look  on  me  as  in  a  glass, 
Look  into  thyself  and  pass. 


A  considerable  space  has  been  allotted  to  Gil  Vicente, 
because  of  his  position  as  the  first  Portuguese  playwright, 
and  the  foremost  in  several  respects  until  the  appearance  of 
Garrett,  and  because  he  is  only  a  name  in  England.  Among 
the  mediaeval  dramatists,  to  whom  he  belongs  in  spirit  if 
not  in  time,  he  holds  the  highest  place,  while  he  is  also  one 
of  the  earliest  of  the  moderns.  This  may  appear  a  paradox, 
but  it  means  to  say  that  while  many  characteristics  of  his 
work,  its  deep  and  simple  faith  no  less  than  its  pungent 
sarcasm,  appertain  to  the  former  period,  a  large  portion 
again  is  impregnated  by  the  new  ideas  that  arose  or  took 
shape  with  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation.  The 
language  of  the  plays  well  illustrates  the  intermediate 
position  of  their  author,  being  at  times  obscure  and  uncul- 
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tivated  to  a  degree,  but  far  more  often  smooth,  and  even 
delicately  beautiful,  especially  in  the  lyrical  passages  which 
are  interspersed  throughout,  for  Gil  Vicente  was  an  excel- 
lent lyric  poet.  This  may  readily  be  explained,  for  at  the 
time  he  wrote,  the  Portuguese  tongue  was  in  a  state  of 
transition,  and  the  first  grammar  only  appeared  in  the  year 
of  his  death.*  It  should  be  added  that  this  want  of  fixity 
is  noticeable  in  most  of  the  plays,  several  forms  of 
the  same  word  being  commonly  used.  If  the  language 
of  Gil  Vicente  be  compared  with  that  of  Camoens  in  his 
youthful  attempts,  the  superiority  of  the  latter  seems 
immeasurable,  and  one  is  tempted  to  believe  that  a 
century  has  elapsed  between  the  writers  instead  of  their 
being  contemporaries ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Middle  Ages,  whose  representative  the  dramatist  was, 
had  not  inherited  beauty  of  form  from  Greece  or  Rome, 
while  the  epic  poet  was  a  child  of  the  Renaissance.  A 
consideration  of  individual  words  in  the  plays  might  only 
serve  to  strengthen  the  opinion,  for  Gil  Vicente  employs 
several  that  are  found  in  no  other  author,  and  many  that 
appear  to  have  entirely  disappeared  from  the  literary 
language  shortly  after  his  death,  so  that  their  meaning 
can  ever  and  anon  only  be  guessed  at ;  and  this  is  only 
one  of  the  many  difficulties  which  a  student  desirous  of 
understanding  and  appreciating  his  dramatic  works  has  to 
confront.  His  antique  and  popular  phraseology,  and  his 
constant  allusions  to  passing  events  and  local  customs, 
have  done  much  to  prevent  his  merits  being  duly 
recognised  and  his  rightful  position  in  European  litera- 
ture being  allotted  him.f  Though  he  doubtless  knew  them, 

*  It  should  be  mentioned  that  Gil  Vicente  is  cited  as  a  grammatical  authority  by 
both  Fernao  de  Oliveira  and  Jo&o  de  Barros. 

t  A  critical  edition  of  the  complete  works  of  Gil  Vicente  is  urgently  needed.  The 
monumental  edition  of  the  poetry  of  Sd  de  Miranda,  by  l>.  Carolina  Michaelis  de 
VasconcelloB,  might  well  serve  as  a  standard  for  any  future  editor  of  the  old  dramatist. 
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he  never  attempted  to  imitate  the  products  of  the  classical 
theatre  which  were  exciting  the  attention  and  capturing 
the  admiration  of  all  Europe  at  the  time  he  wrote  his 
Autos.  Other  Portuguese  dramatists,  more  ambitious, 
undertook  the  task,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  succeeded  in 
producing  at  most  a  pallid  reflection  of  the  models  they  set 
out  to  copy,  and  whose  best  features  they  would  fain 
assimilate.  Gil  Vicente,  to  the  credit  of  his  common 
sense,  withstood  the  fashion,  for  such  it  was,  being  too 
well  aware  of  his  own  limitations.  He  remained  faithful 
to  the  Spanish  or  Old  School  (Eschola  Velha)  which 
produced  the  Cancioneiro  de  Kesende,  and  had  in  him,  as 
well  as  in  Christovao  Falcao  and  Bernardim  Ribeiro,  its 
foremost  exponents ;  and  his  use  of  the  redondilha  verse, 
his  religious  hymns  and  historical  romances,  give  evidence 
that,  though  he  lived  on  the  threshold  of  the  new  age  in 
Portuguese  literature  which  was  ushered  in  by  S£  de 
Miranda  on  his  return  from  Italy  in  1527,  he  yet  clung  to 
the  forms  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  old.  Almeida-Garrett, 
the  restorer  of  the  Portuguese  theatre  in  this  present 
century,  and  the  introducer  of  the  Romantic  movement 
into  Portugal,  has  happily  summed  up  the  chief  qualities 
of  Gil  Vicente's  writings  in  the  following  sentence  : — "  The 
least  known  of  our  popular  Portuguese  poets,  and  the  real 
founder  of  the  Portuguese  theatre,  Gil  Vicente,  was  not 
only  a  comic  poet  as  is  commonly  but  ignorantly  supposed, 
because  few  take  pains  to  read  him  attentively  and  study 
in  him,  as  they  ought,  the  language,  customs,  style,  colour, 
and  national  tone  of  the  age  ;  no  other  Portuguese  writer 
reflects  these  so  faithfully,  so  characteristically,  and  so 
sincerely." 

The  dramatic  genius  of  Gil  Vicente,  says  Bouterwek,  is 
equally  manifest  in  his  power  of  invention,  and  in  the 
natural  turn  and  facility  of  his  imitative  talent.  Even  the 
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rudest  of  his  dramas  are  tinged  with  abundance  of  poetic 
feeling.  It  is  true  that  they  exhibit  nothing  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  dramatic  poetry,  and  no  trace  of  an  endeavour  to 
attain  classic  excellence  recalls  the  spirit  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  for  his  was  a  deeply  poetical  nature  that  disdained 
all  cultivation  But  if  the  invention  and  execution  of  the 
Autos  be  often  rude,  the  characters  are  transparently 
natural,  and  their  language,  especially  that  which  Gil 
Vicente  puts  into  the  mouths  of  his  shepherds,  is  true  to 
life.  He  is  always  at  home  among  the  peasantry,  and  he 
does  not  turn  them  into  courtiers,  though  he  is  fond  of 
bringing  them  to  Court.*  Looking  only  at  the  comic 
strength,  of  which  his  plays  give  abundant  evidence,  Gil 
Vicente  might  be,  as  he  has  often  been,  named  a  second 
Plautus,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  neither  in  spirit  nor  in 
form  can  his  farces,  certainly  his  most  important  works, 
be  ranked  in  the  same  class  with  the  regular  comedies  of 
the  old  Roman.  These  farces,  divided  as  a  rule  into 
neither  acts  or  scenes,  consist  of  dramatic  conceptions  of 
characters  and  events  borrowed  from  real  life  and  rapidly 
-sketched  by  a  glowing  fancy  with  genuine  comic  feeling, 
and  both  plot  and  intrigue  are  of  minor  inportance.  Of 
the  total  number,  Ignez  Pereira  is  distinguished  by  the 
most  noteworthy  plot  and  the  greatest  stretch  of  dramatic 
talent ;  while  of  the  plays  as  a  whole  it  may  at  least  be 
said  that  if  they  never  attain  to  perfect  art,  they  possess 
the  supreme  gift  of  life. 

The  theatre  of  Gil  Vicente  is  in  reality  the  life  of  the 
people  written  for  the  palace.  In  it  appear  all  the 
mediaeval  customs,  the  superstitions,  the  proverbs,  the 
games,  the  songs,  the  romances,  the  dances ;  and  it  in- 
cludes every  type — the  procuress,  the  witch,  the  Jewish 

*  The  types  in  the  Autos,  says  Dr.  Braga,  are  nearly  always  drawn  from  the  province 
of  Beira,  the  purest  centre  of  the  Portuguese  language  and  traditions. 
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marriage-broker,  the  gipsy,  the  unchaste  friar,  the  astrologer, 
the  scholastic  pedant,  the  poor  nobleman,  the  hermit,  the 
"  ratinho,"  the  ignorant  doctor,  the  negro,  and  the  unjust 
Judge — all  described  with  a  licence  which  yet  appears  to 
have  given  no  offence  to  the  ears  of  the  ladies  of  the 
Court.  The  strangest  and  most  varied  characters  come 
together  on  the  vast  stage  of  Gil  Vicente,  for  besides  those 
drawn  from  the  life  of  the  time  which  have  already  been 
enumerated,  there  appear  personages  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  allegorical  figures  like  Faith,  the  Four 
Elements,  the  Pagan  Deities,  Fathers  and  Doctors  of  the 
Church,  the  whole  hierarchy  of  devils,  and  lastly,  the 
heroes  of  the  mediaeval  romances  dealing  with  persons  and 
events  in  Greek  and  Roman  History.  The  poet  was  a 
moralist  no  less  than  an  artist,  and  if  not  a  great  dramatist, 
he  may  certainly  be  styled  a  commanding  literary  figure. 
Endowed  by  nature  with  considerable  powers  of  analysis 
and  an  acute  observation,  he  possessed  the  felicity  of  phrase 
which  was  by  no  means  free  from  grossness,  for  the  age  of 
taste  had  not  dawned  in  Portugal  when  he  began  to  write,  and 
he  never  underwent  the  influence  of  the  classical  revival. 
His  creations  as  a  rule  pass  beyond  the  stage  of  mere 
types  to  become  individual  representative  figures  of  all 
kinds  and  degrees,  "and  his  writings  show  that  a  large 
experience  of  mankind  and  much  common  sense  dis- 
tinguished their  author.  If  his  invective  is  at  times 
impassioned  and  his  criticism  stinging,  they  are  rarely 
bitter,  and  what  little  we  know  of  his  career  tends  to 
prove  that  he  possessed  no  less  heart  than  head. 

The  reader  of  Gil  Vicente  is  surprised  at  the  extraordi- 
nary liberty  he  allows  himself  in  attacking  the  abuse  of 
those  in  authority,  and  considering  that  his  plays  were 
nearly  all  represented  before  the  Court,  and  that  the 
objects  of  his  satire  must  have  been  present  and  heard  their 
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malpractices  ridiculed  or  condemned  in  the  plainest  lan- 
guage, the  only  conclusion  possible  is  that  a  greater  freedom 
of  speech  existed  in  those  days  than  now,  a  freedom  it 
must  be  confessed  that  degenerated  into  licence  and  was 
curbed  before  long.  The  assaults  of  Luther  and  Calvin 
on  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  the  possible  advent  of  the 
new  doctrines  from  Germany,  brought  about  a  deplorable 
but  natural  reaction,  since  it  was  felt  that  at  all  costs  the 
Catholic  faith  must  be  preserved,  so  it  happened  that  the 
year  1536,  which  saw  the  last  play  of  Gil  Vicente,  also 
marked  the  definite  establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  a 
tribunal  destined  to  seek  out  and  punish  heresy.  There- 
fore the  Protestant  Reformation  is  indirectly  responsible 
for  the  retrograde  movement  that  followed  in  the 
Peninsula,  for  the  rigorous  and  emasculating  censorship  of 
the  Index,  that  considerably  restricted,  if  it  did  not 
destroy,  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  as  well  as  for  the  Inquisi- 
tion, with  its  unjust  procedure  and  cruel  penalties,  which, 
however,  it  must  in  fairness  be  said,  did  not  exceed  in 
severity  what  prisoners  were  compelled  to  suffer  elsewhere, 
and  particularly  in  England,  for  offences  of  a  similar 
nature. 

But  even  the  recognised  liberty  of  criticism  that  distin- 
guished the  country  and  age  seems  hardly  enough  of  itself 
to  account  for  Gil  Vicente's  daring.  Dr.  Braga  contends 
that  his  low  status  as  an  actor  rendered  him  irresponsible, 
and  enabled  him  to  satirise  clergy  and  laity  as  the  humour 
took  him,  for  he  was  thought  too  little  of  to  be  feared,  but 
that  he  was  far  removed  from  being  a  jester  or  Court  fool, 
as  this  view  would  seem  to  imply,  is  abundantly  clear  from 
his  energetic  action  in  favour  of  the  New  Christians  at 
Santarem,  which  has  been  already  referred  to. 

Perhaps  the  true  explanation  of  this  apparent  enigma 
lies  in  the  protection  he  received  from  the  old  Queen 
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Leonor  and  the   two  monarchs  for  whose  distraction  he 
composed  his  Autos,  and  to  whose  ideas  he  gave  expression. 
He  was  for  them  a  "  censor  morum,"  hence  the  support 
they  rendered  him.     Again  the  fact,  as  stated  above,  that 
he  had  been  Master  of  Rhetoric  to  John  III.  before  he 
ascended  the  throne,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  this  con- 
nection ;  for  respect,  if  not  some  degree  of  admiration,  may 
well  have  urged  that  king  to  allow  his  former  tutor  a  con- 
siderable latitude  of  speech,  as  well  as  to  shield  him  from 
his   enemies  and   rivals.     But   Gil  Vicente  was   no   less 
prudent  than  daring    and  he  more  than  once  made  use 
of  allegory  against  those   persons  whose  lofty  positions 
made  it   dangerous  to  assail  directly  ;    and  he  ofttimes 
employed  the  Devil  to  rebuke  the  misdeeds  of  his  audience, 
no  doubt  to  the  secret  chagrin  of  those  attacked  and  amid 
the  laughter  of  the  rest.     Indeed,  some   of  the  wittiest 
parts  and  subtlest  arguments  in  the  plays  are  assigned  to 
Satan.    It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  his 
satire  was  directed  solely  against  the  rich  and  powerful, 
He  was  an  impartial  judge,  and  saw  the  faults  no  less  than 
the  virtues  of  the  lower  orders ;  but  he  passed  lightly  over 
the  former,  out  of  consideration  for  the  hardship  of  their 
lives  and  the  oppression  they  underwent  at  the  hands  of 
their  masters.     His  attacks  on  the  clergy,  which  culminate 
in  the  "  Auto  of  the  Fair,"  where  even  the  Court  of  Rome 
is  not  spared,  were  probably  welcomed  by  the  King,  whose 
zeal  for  a  reformation  in  the  Church  was  well  known,  and 
the  feud  between  the  Holy  See  and  Portugal  that  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  performance  of  this  play  sufficiently 
accounts  for  the  licence  of  language  indulged  in  and  per- 
mitted.   But  the  very  freedom  which  Gil  Vicente  employed' 
unchecked,  in  attacking  ecclesiastical  abuses  at  the  Court 
of  the  most  Catholic  of  Kings,  implied  no  hostility  to  the 
Church   itself,  either  on  the   part  of  the  writer  or  his 
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listeners  ;  and  the  ridicule  cast  on  its  less  worthy  ministers 
meant  no  disrespect  to  religion.  Men  laughed,  but  none 
the  less  believed  and  feared  in  those  days.  It  is  curious  to 
note  that  some  of  the  very  Autos  which  trespass  most 
against  good  taste  and  even  decorum,  were  written  "  for 
devotion,"  ill-calculated  as  they  seem  to  produce  such 
a  result.  At  this  point  the  question  naturally  arises — 
What  foundation  existed  for  the  censures  so  liberally 
bestowed  by  Gil  Vicente  on  both  ecclesiastical  and  lay 
folk  ?  for  it  is  a  well-known  rule  that  a  satirist  is  not  to  be 
taken  "au  pied  de  la  lettre."  It  must  be  confessed  that 
the  ignorance  and  immorality  of  the  lower  clergy  at  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  as  great  as 
their  numbers  were  excessive ;  and  this  can  hardly  be 
wondered  at,  seeing  how  a  multitude  of  laymen  took  orders 
solely  to  escape  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Civil  Courts, 
and  to  enable  them  to  lead  a  wild  or  loose  life  with  greater 
impunity.  But  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  clergy 
were  worse  in  this  respect  than  other  classes  of  the  people, 
for  the  very  reverse  would  seem  to  be  the  truth.  The 
century  in  question  witnessed  a  general  lowering  of  the 
standard  of  morals,  and  the  cause  must  be  sought,  first  of 
all,  in  the  navigations  and  conquests  which  exposed  the 
Portuguese  to  contact  with  every  form  of  Oriental  vice. 
The  Belgian  traveller  Cleynarts  notices  the  prevailing 
laxity,  and  remarks : — "  Venus  might  be  called  public 
throughout  Spain,  but  especially  in  Portugal,  as  aforetime 
in  Thebes."  Again,  the  number  of  slaves  who  had  been 
carried  off  to  Lisbon  from  the  African  coast  did  much  to 
bring  about  this  reproach,  and  the  plays  of  Gil  Vicente 
contain  several  blacks  among  their  characters.  These 
men  were  obliged  to  profess  Christianity,  and  to  photo- 
graph the  result  of  this  policy  and  ridicule  these  half- 
hearted converts,  the  poet  puts  into  the  mouth  of  one  of 
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them  a  Pater  Noster  and  Ave  Maria,  absurdly  bungled 
and  rendered  unintelligible.  From  this  system  of  slavery 
there  arose  that  inertia  and  indigence  among  the  Portu- 
guese themselves  which  is  typified  in  the  poor  nobleman 
(fidalgo  pobre)  who  fasted  at  home  that  he  might  make  a 
display  out  of  doors.  Some  men  of  small  means  kept  as 
many  as  eight  servants,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
dleynarts'  letters. 

The  influence  of  Gil  Vicente  was  not  confined  to 
Portugal,  where  he  founded  a  school,  the  most  famous 
member  of  which  was  Luiz  de  Camoens,  but  it  extended 
throughout  the  Peninsula  and  beyond.  His  European 
reputation,  which  induced  Erasmus  to  learn  Portuguese 
solely  that  he  might  read  the  plays,  probably  dated  from 
1514,  the  year  of  the  splendid  embassy  of  Tristao  da  Cunha 
who  bore  to  Leo  X.  the  tribute  of  the  East  as  a  gift  from 
Dom  Manoel.  Starting  from  Rome,  then  one  of  the  in- 
tellectual centres  of  Europe,  Gil  Vicente's  fame  could 
hardly  fail  to  spread.  The  "Auto  of  Lusitania"  was 
played  in  Brussels  in  1532,  during  the  celebration 
organised  by  the  Portuguese  Ambassador  in  honour  of  the 
birth  of  the  infant  Dom  Manoel,  and  the  humanist  Andre' 
de  Resende  has  left  a  long  description  in  verse  of  these 
festivities,  telling  incidentally  how  Gil  Vicente,  whom  he 
knew  personally,  was  an  actor  no  less  than  an  author.  It 
was  possibly  on  this  occasion  that  Erasmus  came  to  hear 
of  him,  if  not  earlier,  through  a  mutual  friend,  Damiao  de 
Goes,  the  notable  critic  and  historian,  or  else  the  Portu- 
guese Jews,  many  of  whom  sought  refuge  in  Holland  after 
their  expulsion  from  their  own  country,  may  well  have 
spread  a  knowledge  of  the  witty  Court  dramatist  who 
had  proved  himself  a  true  friend  to  their  race.  But  Gil 
Vicente  not  only  founded  the  theatre  in  Portugal,  for  he 
was  in  more  senses  than  one  the  father  of  the  rich  Spanish 
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drama  which  in  the  hands  of  Calderon  and  Lope  de  Vega 
astonished  the  world  by  its  majesty,  wealth,  and  variety, 
and  his  dramatisation  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Catholic  faith 
gave  the  playwrights  of  the  neighbouring  country  the  first 
idea  of  this  sort  of  composition.  Many  of  his  plays  were 
published  separately  in  "Folha  Volante  "  and  acted  in  Spain, 
while  for  the  performance  of  others,  e.g.,  the  "  Amadis,"* 
manuscript  copies  were  used;  and  Ticknor  relates  that 
the  "Auto  of  the  Faith"  was  performed  at  a  Corpus 
Christi  procession  at  Madrid  in  Calderon's  time,  while  it 
seems  evident  that  the  versatile  Lope  borrowed  the  idea  of 
his  "  Viaje  del  Alma,"  or  "  Soul's  Journey,"  from  the 
trilogy  of  the  Barcas.  All  this,  however,  took  place  much 
later  on,  and  for  a  long  time  Spanish  dramatists,  ever  loth 
to  learn  from  their  neighbours,  failed  to  take  to  heart  the 
lessons  taught  by  Gil  Vicente,  since  Cervantes  declares 
that  when  he  began  to  write  for  the  theatre  he  found  it  as 
innocent  of  knowledge  of  the  world  as  a  puppy  nine  days 
old.  Finally,  in  the  opinion  of  the  coldly  critical  Bou- 
terwek,  Gil  Vicente  would  have  been  the  Portuguese  Lope 
de  Vega,  if  not  something  even  superior,  had  he  been  born 
half  a  century  later,  and  been  as  much  indebted  to  his  age 
as  the  Spanish  dramatist  was  to  that  in  which  he  flourished. 


*  This  play  was  forbidden  by  the  Spanish  Index  of  1549,  though  it  was  not  printed 
in  Portugal  until  1562  in  his  collected  works,  and.  not  separately  until  1586.  As  it  was 
never  printed  in  Spain,  the  prohibition  must  have  related  to  its  representation,  and  this 
can  only  have  taken  place  by  means  of  manuscript  copies. 


SONNET. 
THE    SILENT    LAND. 

BY   TINSLEY   PEATT. 

AS  rolls  the  tide  along  the  weedy  shore, 
At  morn  and  eve,  obedient  to  the  moon, 
So  doth  mine  eye  behold,  at  summer's  noon, 
The  bright  sun  overhead  full  radiance  pour 
Athwart  the  realms  of  earth  :  thus,  evermore, 
Until  the  end  of  Time,  or  late,  or  soon, 
Shall  Nature  still  move  on,  nor  taste  the  boon 
That  comes  of  Peace  at  length. — Ah,  me !  what  store 
Of  hope  doth  dwell  within  that  future  day, 
When  I  into  the  silent  land  shall  pass, 
And  the  red  hands  of  Death  do  clutch  their  prey ; 
To  tread  no  more  upon  the  dewy  grass, 
Or,  with  these  eyes,  behold  the  morning  grey 
Wake  hedgerows  to  the  snowy  blooms  of  May ! 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  ON  THE  THIRTY-FIFTH 

SESSION. 

FT1HE  Council  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club,  in  submitting 
the  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report  on  the  work  of  the  Club, 
have  much  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  congratulate  the  members 
on  the  completion  of  another  extremely  successful  Session.  Each 
half  of  the  Session  was  amply  filled  with  interesting  and  important 
work,  varied  and  brightened  on  several  occasions  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  our  large  contingent  of  musical  members.  The  number 
of  contributions  offered  for  the  second  part  was  so  great  that  the 
Coiincil  decided  to  prolong  the  Session  by  a  fortnight,  and  even 
then  several  papers  were  held  over  through  lack  of  time.  The 
papers  submitted  have  fully  maintained  and  possibly  now  and  then 
exceeded  the  high  level  of  excellence  and  value  as  contributions 
to  literature  which  the  work  of  the  Club  has  attained,  and  their 
merits  have  been  accentuated  by  the  appreciation  of  the  public 
when  the  papers  have  afterwards  appeared  in  print  in  the 
MANCHESTER  QUARTERLY.  The  frequent  mention  of  the  QUAR- 
TERLY in  terms  of  praise  by  the  presa  led  the  Council  to  make  an 
effort  to  secure  a  greater  circulation  for  it  than  the  present  local 
one.  No  definite  arrangements,  however,  have  yet  been  made, 
but  they  hope  ultimately  to  secure  this  desirable  object. 
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Twenty-three  ordinary  meetings  have  been  held,  at  which 
twenty-three  papers  were  read  and  forty-eight  short  communica- 
tions made. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  papers  : — 

1896. 
Oct.  12.    Some  Words  on  Dictionaries ED.  MERCER. 

,,    19.  Kinsale JOHN  WALKER. 

„    26.  Greek  Drama  :  Tragedy  REV.  A.  W.  Fox. 

Nov.    2.  TheOldBallad    W.  R.  CREDLAND. 

„      9.  Recent  Additions  to  Wordswortb  Literature  GEO.  MILKER. 

„    16.  John  Burroughs T.  C.  ABBOTT. 

,,    23.  His  Reverence's  Arraignment  ED.  MERCER. 

,,    SO.  Velasquez  in  Madrid C.  E.  TYREE. 

Dec.    7.  Portuguese  Drama EDGAR  PRESTAGE. 

,,    14.  Drawing  Room  Annuals C.  T.  T.  BATEMAN. 

1897. 

Jan.  11.  Greek  Drama  :  Comedy REV.  A.  W.  Fox. 

„    18.  Taonnina THOS.  KAY. 

„    25.  Heart  Hunger  :  A  Monodrama JOHN  WALKER. 

Feb.    1.  Sir  P.  Sidney's  "  Arcadia  "     WALTER  BUTTEKWORTH. 

„      8.  Trade  Routes  of  the  Middle  Ages E.  E.  MINTON. 

,,    15.  A  Modern  Maecenas  W.  N.  JOHNSON. 

,,    22.  Songs  of  Burns  THOS.  DERBY. 

Mar.   1.  George  Buchanan  DR.  W.  J.  SINCLAIR. 

,,      8.  Notable  Women  of  the  Novels  of  George  Meredith J.  H.  BROCKLEHURST. 

,,    15.  Henry  Crabb  Robinson    JOHN  MORTIMER. 

„    22.  Literature  of  Utopia JOHN  ANOELL. 

,,    29.  More  Silly  Stories  about  Shakespeare    J.  T.  FOARD. 

April  5.  Art  for  Art's  Sake J.  E.  PHYTHIAN. 

The  short  communications  were  as  follows  : — 

1896. 

Oct.  12.  Round  the  Acropolis  of  Athens    W.  V.  BURGESS. 

„    12.  Burns  under  a  New  Aspect    A.  STANSFIELD. 

,,    19.  Poem :  Songs  of  the  Angels BEN  BRIERLEY. 

„    19.  Pensarn  in  Winter  Time W.  DINSMORE. 

,,    26.  Character  of  Greek  Music  W.N.JOHNSON. 

Nov.  2.  Obscurity  in  Literature   THOS.  NEWBIGGINO. 

,,      2.  Poems JOHN  WALKER. 

,,     9.  Didactic  Art L.  J.  OPPENHEIMER. 

„      9.  Hogg's  "  Cbaldee  Manuscript " J.  D.  ANDREW. 

„    16.  Holiday  Impressions  in  the  Far  North ERNEST  FLETCHER. 

,,    23.  Sonnet   EDGAR  ATTKINS. 

„    23.  The  Rival  Wits :  Verses  A.  STANSFIELD. 

,,    23.  Art  of  Poetry J.  D.  ANDREW. 

„    23.  Parrhasius  and  His  Model JOHN  WALKER. 

,,    23.  Address  to  a  Bookworm W.  R.  CREDLAND. 

„    23.  Poems    TINSLRY  PRATT. 

„    30.  The  Western  Farmer  :  Verses B.  A.  REDFERN. 

,,    30.  Public  School  Products   JOHN  ANGELL. 

„    30.  Milton's  Italian  Poems WALTER  BUTTERWORTH. 

Dec.    7.  The  Gauntlet :  A  Poem   A.  EDMBSTON. 

„      7.  The  Book  Fish REV.  A.  W.  Fox. 
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1897. 

Jan.  11.  Note  on  Matthew  Arnold's  Poetry  TINSLEY  PRATT. 

„    11.  Notes  on  J.  Hookham  Frere GEO.  MILNER. 

„    18.  The  Book  Fiend C.  H.  BELLAMY. 

,,    18.  Note  on  Alnsworth's  "  Sir  John  Chiverton  "  ED.  MKRCER. 

„    25.  The  School  of  Gil  Vicente  EDGAR  PRFSTAGE. 

Feb.    1.  On  the  Athletic  Craze A.  STANSFIELD, 

, ,     1.  Poetry  the  Anticipant  of  Science    W.  V.  BURGESS. 

„      8.  Shakespeare  and  Bacon  J.  T.  FOARD. 

„      8.  The  Angel  Militant :  Verses  A.  STANSFIHLD. 

„     8.  Metaphor  and  Theme  in  Poetry    JOHN  WILCOCK. 

,,      8.  Political  Doings  at  Mossbrook B.  A.  REDFERN. 

„      8.  A  Yellow  Gowan JOHN  MORTIMER. 

„      8.  Seebohm's  Eggs  of  British  Birds SIB  W.  H.  BAILEY. 

„      8.  A  Visit  to  the  Birthplace  of  Montaigne SIR  W.  H.  BAILKY. 

,,    15.  Thackeray's  Poems   REV.  A.  W.  Fox. 

„    15.  Rienzi :  A  Drama  TINSLEY  PRATT. 

,,    15.  Sonnets A.  STANSFIELD. 

„    22.  Sonnets  on  Burns A.  STANSFIELD. 

„    22.  Burns  as  Poet,  Patriot,  and  Politician  J.  T.  FOARD. 

Mar.   1.  Visit  to  an  Eastern  Mystic W.  V.  BURGESS. 

„     8.  Epigram  on  George  Buchanan A.  STANSFIEI.P. 

, ,     8.  Politis :  A  Study  of  Telegraph  Poles EDGAR  ATTKINS. 

„    15.  William  Falconer,  Poet  and  Sailor E.  E.  MINTON. 

, ,    22.  First  Appearance  in  Print  of  De  Quincey    W.  E.  A.  AXON. 

„    29.  De  Quincey  and  J.  F.  Ferrier W.  E.  A.  AXON. 

,,    29.  Malton's  ' '  Perspective  " W.  N.  JOHNSON. 

April  5.  The  late  John  Cameron   T.  R.  WILKINSON. 

The  papers  and  short  communications,  numbering  71,  may  be 
thus  classified  :  Art  and  Music,  4  ;  Bibliography,  5  ;  Biography, 
6;  Criticism,  13;  History,  2;  Poetry  and  Drama,  26;  Sociology, 
2 ;  Travel,  5  ;  Humour,  8. 

LIBRARY. 

The  Library  has  been  revised  and  re-arranged,  and  a  new  cata- 
logue has  been  provided.  Members  have  each  been  presented  with 
a  copy.  It  now  contains  560  volumes,  consisting  mainly  of 
books  by  members  of  the  Club,  with  the  addition  of  certain  works 
of  reference,  and  a  number  of  books  of  local  interest. 

Among  the  donations  made  during  the  year  the  following  may 
be  mentioned  : — "  Proceedings  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Antiquarian  Society ;"  "  Industrial  Lancashire,"  by  John  Mortimer  ; 
"  Sir  John  Chiverton,"  by  W.  Harrison  Ainsworth ;  "  Transactions 
of  the  Manchester  Geological  Society  ;"  "  Lays  of  a  Jester,"  by 
J.  R.  Williamson. 
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EXCURSIONS. 

The  Annual  Excursion  of  the  Club  took  place  on  Saturday, 
June  20th,  1896.  The  places  selected  for  visiting  were  Hartirigtori 
and  Beresford  Dale.  The  fine  old  Church  of  Hartington  was 
inspected,  and  a  delightful  ramble  through  the  Dale  was  taken, 
the  site  of  Beresford  Hall  and  Charles  Cotton's  cave  of  hiding 
being  explored  on  the  return  journey.  A  half-day  excursion  to 
Alton  Towers  was  made  on  July  18th,  and  the  weather  being 
extremely  fine  the  trip  was  well  attended  and  much  enjoyed. 

MEMORIAL    TO    R.    L.    STEVENSON. 

The  Committee  of  the  11.  L.  Stevenson  Memorial  invited  the 
co-operation  of  the  Council  in  the  formation  of  a  local  committee 
to  assist  in  organising  in  this  district  the  appeal  for  and  collection 
of  subscriptions  towards  the  funds  of  the  proposed  memorial. 
The  Council  deputed  the  President  and  Mr.  Walter  Butterworth 
to  represent  the  Club  at  the  preliminary  meeting  summoned  to 
consider  the  subject.  The  President  was  appointed  chairman  of 
the  local  committee  then  formed,  Mr.  Bennie  treasurer,  and  several 
members  of  the  Club  were  appointed  to  serve  on  the  committee. 

CONVERSAZIONI. 

The  Session  was  opened  on  Monday,  October  5th,  with  a  Con- 
versazione in  the  Club's  rooms.  There  was  an  exhibition  of  water 
colour  drawings,  sketches,  and  photographs  by  members  of  the 
Club,  the  principal  contributor  being  Mr.  W.  Noel  Johnson.  An 
enjoyable  programme  of  music,  singing,  and  recitations  was  pro- 
vided. The  President  welcomed  the  members,  and  congratulated 
them  on  the  opening  of  another  Session.  He  then  spoke  on  the 
influence  of  literature  in  education. 

The  Session  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  Conversazione,  held  in 
the  Club's  rooms,  on  Tuesday,  April  13th,  1897. 

In  addition  to  the  Conversazioni  two  papers  were  read  which 
gave  the  musical  members  of  the  Club  opportunities  of  adding 
greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  proceedings.  These  papers 
were  Mr.  Credland's  "  The  Old  Ballad  "  and  Mr.  Derby's  "  Songs 
of  Burns." 
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CHRISTMAS    SUPPER. 

The  Annual  Christmas  Supper  was  held  on  December  21st, 
1896.  Mr.  George  Milner,  the  President,  occupied  the  chair,  and 
the  number  of  members  and  their  friends  who  joined  in  the 
festivities  was  so  large  that  the  ordinary  room  of  the  Club  had  to 
be  abandoned.  The  usual  ceremonies  were  elaborately  observed. 
Father  Christmas  was  represented  by  Mr.  B.  A.  Redfern,  and  Mr. 
Edmund  Mercer  was  the  Jester.  Several  original  pieces  of  verse 
were  contributed,  and  they  added  greatly  to  the  fun  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

IN   MEMORIAM. 

The  losses  by  death  during  the  year  have  been  Joseph  Adshead, 
William  Dawes  (Elijer  Goff),  and  the  Hon.  E.  Bruce  Hindle,  Chief 
Justice  of  Sierra  Leone. 

MEMBERSHIP   AND   FINANCE. 

The  Club  has  lost  18  members  by  death,  resignation,  or  being 
struck  off  the  list,  and  17  new  members  have  been  elected.  The 
number  now  on  the  roll  is  219.  The  Treasurer's  Statement 
shows  an  income  of  £230  10s.  6d.  and  an  expenditure  of 
£219  15s.  6d.,  being  a  balance  of  income  over  expenditure  of 
£10  15s. 


TREASURER'S    STATEMENT. 


CHARLES  W.  SUTTON,  Treasurer,  in  Account  with 
the  Manchester  Literary  Club. 


Cl 


INCOME. 

To  Balance  in  Bank 

To  Subscriptions  received ; 


£    s.    d. 
3  17     0 


1  for  1893-94...  1 

2  for  1894-95...  2 

5  for  1895-96...  5 
180  for  1896-97. ..189 
C.  M.'s : 

6  for  1896-97...  330 
To  Entrance  Fees : 

15    .                 ..  15  15     0 


To  Books  sold 


216     6     0 
10     7     6 


£230  10     6 


EXPENDITURE. 

By  Administration  :  — 

£     B.    d. 
Rent    ............  20     0     0 

Postages,  parcels, 

and  sundries.  14     9  11 
Printing     ......     790 


Advertising 


4  12     0 


By  Publications  :  — 
Annual  Vo- 

lume .........  104     0     0 

Authors'  Re- 

prints   ......  12     5     0 


46  10 


Catalogue  of 
Library  ...... 

Fee  for  editing 
Transactions. 


15     0     0 


500 


By   Conversazioni 
Expenses : — 

Refreshments..  15     0     0 
Hireof  pianos...     3  10     0 
Collecting    pic- 
tures   ..  1  13     6 


136    5    • 


By  other  Expenses  :  — 
Christmas  Sup- 

per ............     6 

Excursion  ......     1 

Books  ............     1 

Repairs  to  Book- 

case ............ 

Framing      Pic- 

tures   ......... 

Insurance  ...... 

Bank      Interest 

and  Commis- 

sion    ......... 


—    20    3 


3  15    0 


1     5 

0  17 


1  10     9 


16  16 
By  Balance  in  hard  ............     10  15 


April  8th,  1897.     Audited  and  found  correct, 

W.  H.  DEAN, 
ED.   MERCER, 


Proceedings. 


EXCURSIONS. 

HABTINGTON. 

MONDAY,  JUNE  20,  1896. — The  annual  summer  excursion  took 
place  on  this  day.  The  places  selected  for  visiting  were  Hartington 
and  Beresford  Dale.  The  pretty  little  Derbyshire  village  of  Harting- 
ton  has  within  the  last  year  or  two  become  much  more  accessible 
to  the  visitor  than  formerly,  owing  to  the  continuation  to 
Parsley  Hay  of  the  branch  line  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway  from  Buxton.  The  drive  from  Parsley  Hay  to 
Hartington,  about  three  and  a  half  miles,  is  through  typical 
Derbyshire  country,  at  an  elevation  of  over  1,200  feet,  so  that 
the  air  is  always  brisk.  When  Narrow  Dale  is  reached  the  scenery 
becomes  more  romantic,  and  you  get  a  foretaste  of  the  charm 
of  the  valley  of  the  Dove.  The  party  first  visited  the  church, 
a  foundation  of  great  antiquity,  and  its  many  interesting  monu- 
ments and  other  antiquarian  attractions  were  descanted  upon 
with  much  wealth  of  information  by  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  W. 
Fyldes.  After  dinner  an  enjoyable  walk  through  the  fields  to 
the  head  of  Beresford  Dale  was  taken.  A  peaceful  and  contem- 
plative pipe  was  enjoyed  in  the  fishing  hut  which  Charles  Cotton 
erected  for  the  comfort  of  all  good  anglers,  and  on  whose  front 
still  remains  the  dedication  "  Piscatoribus  Sacrum."  Then 
through  the  dale  by  the  banks  of  the  Dove,  on  past  Pike's  Pool, 
and  back  by  the  path  on  the  top  of  the  slope,  the  party  visiting 
the  site  of  Beresford  Hall,  and  exploring  the  cave  where  poor 
Cotton  used  to  hide  away  from  his  duns.  A  pleasant  afternoon 
in  one  of  the  most  delightful  valleys  of  Derbyshire,  teeming 
with  literary  associations,  was  thus  spent ;  and  the  trip  was 
marred  only  by  one  or  two  heavy  showers  on  the  return  journey 
to  Parsley  Hay. 
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ALTON   TOWERS. 

SATURDAY  JULY  18,  1896. — A  half -day  excursion  on  this  date 
to  Alton  Towers  attracted  a  considerable  gathering  of  the  mem- 
bers. The  day  was  very  fine,  and  the  beautiful  grounds  and 
gardens  surrounding  the  Towers  being  in  their  most  magnificent 
summer  array  were  rambled  through  with  great  interest  and 
delight.  The  trip  was  most  successful,  and  was  much  enjoyed. 


OPENING   CONVERSAZIONE. 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  5,  1896. — The  Thirty-fifth  Session  of  the 
Manchester  Literary  Club  was  opened  by  the  usual  conver- 
sazione, held  in  the  Club's  Rooms  at  the  Grand  Hotel.  There 
was  a  large  gathering,  including  many  ladies.  A  small  but 
interesting  collection  of  water  colours,  sketches,  and  photo- 
graphs was  brought  together  by  artist  members  of  the  Club, 
and  they  were  exhibited  in  the  Club-room.  The  chief  contri- 
butor was  Mr.  W.  Noel  Johnson,  who  sent  some  twenty  pictures 
of  scenery  on  a  little  known  part  of  the  coast  of  Anglesey,  near 
the  village  of  Rhoscolyn.  Mr.  John  Holding  was  also  repre- 
sented by  several  sketches.  Madame  Conway,  Madame  Yates, 
Miss  Harriet  Burrows,  Miss  Alma  Foster-Jackson,  Messrs. 
Hoyle,  John  Wilcock,  and  John  Allen  took  part  in  the  musical 
selections  given  during  the  evening. 

The  PRESIDENT  (Mr.  George  Milner)  took  the  chair  at  half-past 
seven  o'clock,  and  spoke  a  few  words  of  welcome  to  the  guests. 
He  said  an  existence  of  thirty-five  years  was  sufficient  to  prove 
with  regard  to  a  club  of  this  kind  that  it  had  discovered  its 
function  and  rightly  discharged  it.  Such  a  club  was  needed  in 
Manchester,  and  out  of  many  fugitive  precursors  it  was 
gradually  developed.  Though  many  early  members  were  yet 
living,  of  the  actual  founders  of  the  Club  only  one  now 
remained,  Mr.  John  Page.  It  was  pleasant  to  feel  that  no  signs 
of  senility  were  yet  evident.  After  referring  to  the  syllabus  of 
the  Club  for  the  ensuing  half  session,  Mr.  Milner  said  he  should 
regret  if  it  were  supposed  this  work  would  be  carried  on  in  a 
spirit  of  selfish  isolation  among  themselves  and  for  themselves. 
That  was  not  so.  The  dilettante  pursuit  of  literature,  which 
was  sometimes  only  another  word  for  luxurious  and  self-satisfied 
gratification,  had  no  charm  for  them.  The  members  of  the 
Club  claimed  to  be  taking  part  in  the  educational  work  of  the 
city.  The  much-needed  co-ordination  of  educational  forces  was 
occupying  attention  just  now.  In  any  such  co-ordination  the 
Literary  Club  might  claim  its  humble  place.  In  this  Club  the} 
had  ever  upheld  the  claims  of  study  and  of  culture,  and  of  criti- 
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cism  in  its  true  sense,  that  of  the  search  for  what  was  highest 
and  best  in  the  literature  of  the  world.     In  this  connection  it 
must  be  remembered  that  their  best  work  took  permanent  form 
in  the  Manchester  Quarterly,  which  had  been  maintained  in  full 
vigour    for    fourteen    years — a    continuance    not    achieved,    he 
thought,  by  any  other  Manchester  periodical,  and  which,  as  a 
purely    literary    magazine,    was    acknowledged    by    competent 
judges  to  have  gained  a  high  position,  even  in  comparison  with 
London  issues.     They  had  nothing  but  congratulation  to  offer 
to  those  who  were  devoting  themselves  with  such  commendable 
energy  to  the  diffusion  of  what  was  called  technical  education. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  their  duty  to  urge  the  claims  of  general 
culture.     There  was  always  a  danger  about  specialised  instruc- 
tion.    The  mind  which  had  been  opened  by  general  culture  was 
the  only  mind  which  could  really  assimilate  and  put  to  profi- 
table uses  that  special  training  which  was  necessary.     The  old 
dictum  was  still  true — know  something  of  everything  and  every- 
thing of  something.  In  other  words,  know  one  thing  thoroughly, 
and  as  much  of  other  things  as  human  limitations  would  permit. 
Not  in  our  universities  and  higher  schools  alone  were  the  claims 
of  literature  to  be  urged.     The  enormous  multiplication  and  dis- 
semination of  the  best  books  at  the  very  smallest  cost,  which 
was  one  of  the  striking  features  of  the  day,  made  it  possible  to 
bring  the  influence  of  the  highest  literature  into  the  elementary 
school  and  into  the  home  of  the  workman.     To  advocate  and 
facilitate  the  introduction  of   such  literature  into  the  highest 
places  and  into  the  lowest,  for  in  both  it  was  equally  needed, 
was  the  chosen  work  and  most  useful  function  of  the  Manchester 
Literary  Club.     In  conclusion,  he  would  like  to  refer  to  the  loss 
which  English  literature  had  sustained  by  the  death  of  William 
Morris.     Mr.  Morris's  personality  was  singularly  rich,  and  even 
unique.     No   Englishman   before  him  had  displayed  the   same 
ability  in  so  many  various  departments,  and  it  would  probably 
be  a  long  time  before  another  would  achieve  the  same  many- 
sidedness.     He  was  at  once  poet,  artisan,  man  of  letters,  handi- 
craftsman, and  tradesman;   and  in  all  of  these  walks  of  life  he 
made  his  mark.     This  was  not  the  time  to  enter  upon  a  criti- 
cism of  his  poetry;    but  he  might  say,   at  least,  that  it  waa 
always  conceived  and  executed  upon  an  elevated  plane.     There 
were  in   it,   perhaps,   few   soaring  heights,   and  few  cavernous 
depths,    but   there   was   an   even   and   continuous   character   of 
sweetness   and   beauty.     Poetry   had   many   attributes.     Of   its 
sterner  aspects  Morris  knew  little.     They  would  remember  that 
fine  sonnet  of  Arnold's  which  was  entitled  "  The  Austerity  of 
Poetry,"  and  in  which,  taking  as  a  symbol  an  episode  in  the  life 
of  an  early  Italian  poet  whose  lover  was  found  at  her  death 
to  be  wearing  next  her  delicate  white  skin  a  garment  of  sack- 
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cloth,  he  insists  upon  the  gravity  and  austerity  of  poetry.  With 
this  austerity  Morris  had  little  acquaintance.  But  poetry  had 
other  attributes — the  power  to  please,  to  charm,  to  stimulate 
the  imagination,  and  to  comfort  men  wearied  with  the  troubles 
of  life — and  those  attributes  were  found  in  Morris's  poetry  in 
the  highest  degree,  .along  with  perfect  art  in  expression. 
Finally  he  had  done  this  for  English  literature — he  had  carried 
forward  the  noble  traditions  of  the  first  half  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, as  to  poetry,  into  the  second  half,  and  so  preserved  that 
continuity  which  was  so  conspicuous  in  English  literature.  Who 
would  now,  among  the  younger  men,  be  able  to  take  up  his 
work  it  would  be  hard  to  say. 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  12,  1896. — This  was  the  first  ordinary 
business  meeting  of  the  Session.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
GEORGE  MILNER,  the  President. 

Some  pamphlets,  written  by  members  of  the  Club,  were  pre- 
sented and  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  W.  V.  BURGESS  read  a  short  paper  entitled  "  Round  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens." 

ROBERT   BURNS. 

Mr.  ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD  read  a  short  paper  on  "  Robert 
Burns  under  a  New  Aspect."  He  said  so  far  from  Burns  being 
"  threshed  out "  and  "  threadbare,"  as  some  people  would  affirm, 
he  (the  essayist)  had  a  growing  conviction  that  of  the  plough- 
man poet,  apart  from  his  songs,  the  average  reader  knows 
nothing,  and  the  average  critic  knows  very  little.  This  lamen- 
table ignorance  is  no  doubt  largely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  idiom 
in  which  the  poems  are  written.  It  is  necessary  that  this  idiom, 
with  its  peculiarities  and  obscurities,  should  be  mastered  before 
a  real  appreciation  of  Burns  can  be  attained.  Otherwise,  to 
pretend  "  familiarity "  with  the  poet  is  absurd.  Some  aspects 
of  Burns  have  hardly  yet  been  looked  at,  or,  if  glanced  at,  have 
been  dealt  with  most  inadequately.  His  wide  and  singularly 
accurate  knowledge  of  natural  history,  for  example.  "  He 
knows  intimately  a  hundred  trees  and  plants,  and  will  describe 
to  you  minutely  the  features  of  Flora's  fair  children.  He  is 
acquainted  with  the  peculiar  habits  and  characteristics  of  each 
member  of  the  tribe,  feathery,  finny,  or  other,  and  stamps  and 
fixes  them  in  one  or  two  happy  words,  impossible  to  be  for- 
gotten." As  a  painter  of  natural  scenery,  of  landscapes  in 
little,  vignettes  in  words,  what  poet  is  so  minutely  graphic,  or  has 
a  touch  so  exquisitely  delicate?  "  In  his  botany,  in  his  geology,  in 
his  zoology,  and  even  in  his  astronomy,  Burns,  with  rare  excep- 
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tions,  is  as  strictly  and  absolutely  true  to  Nature  as  if  he  looked 
at  her  with  the  eye  of  the  scientist  pure  and  simple."  In  the 
course  of  his  paper,  Mr.  Stansfield  quoted  various  passages  in 
illustration,  and  to  prove  that,  to  the  other  titles  of  Burns,  that 
of  a  poet  of  natural  history  can  be  fairly  added. 

Mr.  EDMUND  MERCER  contributed  the  principal  paper,  entitled 
"  Some  Words  on  Dictionaries." 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  19,  1896. — The  President,  Mr.  GEORGE 
MILNER,  took  the  chair. 

The  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society  presented 
the  Thirteenth  Volume  of  their  "  Transactions." 

Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  drew  attention  to  the  proposed  erection 
of  a  monument  to  four  Lancashire  dialect  writers  in  Rochdale. 

Mr.  WM.  DINSMORE  read  a  short  paper  on  "  Pensarn  in 
Winter,"  which  consisted  of  impressions  gathered  during  a  quiet 
holiday  .spent  at  that  Welsh  seaside  village  at  a  season  of  the 
year  not  usually  selected  for  holiday-making. 

Mr.  JOHN  WALKER  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  Kinsale," 
in  County  Cork,  Ireland. 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  26,  1896. — The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
GEORGE  MILNER. 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Greek  Drama : 
Tragedy." 

GREEK    MUSIC. 

Mr.  W.  NOEL  JOHNSON  read  a  paper  on  "Greek  Music." 
While  there  are  abundant  evidences  that  music  was  cultivated 
by  the  Greeks  in  very  early  times,  we  can  only  conjecture  what 
its  effect  in  those  early  ages  would  be  like.  About  700  or  800 
years  before  our  era  it  seems  probable  that  the  chief  element  of 
Greek  music  consisted  of  only  four  notes,  which  were  sounded 
by  the  four  strings  of  the  lyre,  and  formed  what  was  called  a 
tetrachord.  About  670  B.C.  Terpander  added  three  more 
strings,  thus  forming  two  tetrachords,  having  one  note  in 
common.  Pythagoras  made  great  improvements,  and  estab- 
lished the  art  on  a  definite  and  scientific  basis.  He  divided  the 
string  of  his  instrument  into  equal  parts,  fixing  a  numerical 
value  for  each  note.  The  half  gave  a  note  which  his  ear  at  once 
told  him  was  closely  related  to  the  open  string,  and  this  settled 
for  ever  the  predominance  of  the  octave  over  all  other  musical 
intervals.  What  we  actually  know  about  the  music  of  the 
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Greeks  compares  unfavourably  with  their  wonderful  achieve- 
ments in  the  other  arts,  but  that  a  people  so  sensitive  in  their 
perceptions  of  beauty  and  harmony  should  not  have  attained  a 
high  degree  of  perfection  in  the  art  of  music  seems  most 
improbable. 

Mr.  RICHARD  COBDEN  PHILLIPS,  in  the  conversation  that 
followed,  gave  a  resume  of  the  results  of  investigations  which  he 
had  for  some  time  been  engaged  upon  into  the  principles  and 
practice  of  Greek  music.  His  discoveries  are  important,  and 
have  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Greeks  were  not  so  igno- 
rant of  the  technique  of  music  as  is  generally  assumed  from  the 
paucity  of  evidence  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us.  He 
hoped  ultimately  to  show  that  in  this,  as  in  the  other  fine  arts, 
the  Greeks  were  highly  accomplished. 


NOVEMBER  2,   1896. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILXER  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING  read  a  short  paper  on  "Obscurity 
in  Literature." 

Mr.  JOHN  WALKER  read  some  original  verse. 

THE  OLD  BALLAD. 

Mr.  W.  R.  CREDLAND  read  the  principal  paper,  his  subject 
being  the  "  Old  Ballad."  The  ballad  is  the  fountain-head  of 
history;  its  poetry  forms  the  earliest  national  history  of  nearly 
all  countries.  It  is  the  parent  of  the  epic.  In  this  country, 
when  the  earlier  romance  epoch  passed  away,  a  new  ballad 
epoch  began,  which  was  indebted  for  much  of  its  material  to 
the  romances  it  had  superseded.  The  great  mass  of  our  existing 
ballad  literature  seems  to  have  taken  the  definite  form  in  which 
we  find  it  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  It  is 
curious  that  this  floating  literature  should  not  have  been 
collected  for  preservation  until  quite  a  recent  period.  It  was 
not  until  after  1720  that  any  serious  attempt  was  made  to  do 
this.  A  "Collection  of  Old  Ballads,"  issued  in  1723,  was  the 
first  effort  of  any  consideration.  This  was  followed  immediately 
by  Allan  Ramsay's  "  Evergreen,"  a  selection  of  Scotch  ballads. 
To  Bishop  Percy,  Mrhose  "Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry" 
was  published  in  1765,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  "Minstrelsy 
of  the  Scottish  Border"  appeared  in  1802-3,  we  are  chiefly 
indebted.  Many  others  have  since  worked  in  this  fertile  field, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Professor  Aytoun,  Mr.  F.  J. 
Child,  and  the  Percy  and  Ballad  Societies.  The  historical  ballad 
attained  its  best  perfection  in  such  countries  as  England,  Scot- 
land, Germany,  and  Spain,  where  the  chivalrous  spirit  was  most 
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fully  developed.  This  class  is  decidedly  inferior  as  poetry  to 
the  rest,  being  often  fearfully  minute  in  detail,  long,  and  dull. 
Its  charm  lies  in  the  rough  and  ready  vigour  of  the  active 
scenes,  relieved  by  dashes  of  quaint  humour,  and  touches  of 
most  tender  pathos.  Perhaps  the  most  fascinating  are  the 
legendary  ballads.  Fact  in  them  is  contemptuously  cast  aside, 
and  the  imagination  given  its  fullest  play.  We  are  led  into  the 
enchanted  regions  of  glamour  and  fairy-land,  the  wealth  of 
imagination  displayed  being  wonderful.  The  greater  number 
of  the  Border  ballads  deal  with  the  lives  and  deeds  of  adven- 
turous freebooters,  whose  mode  of  life  possessed  features  of 
romance  which  almost  compelled  poetic  treatment.  Of  a  similar 
character  are  some  of  the  best  old  English  ballads,  namely, 
those  which  treat  of  the  adventures  of  Robin  Hood  and  hia 
merry  men.  Love  is  the  theme  or  the  source  of  the  majority 
of  the  old  ballads,  whilst  some  of  the  most  tragic  owe  their 
inspiration  to  jealousy.  These  old  songs  have  had  an  important 
influence  on  our  lives,  for  they  have  largely  helped  to  foster  and 
keep  alive  that  love  for  music  which  has  resulted  in  making  us 
to-day  one  of  the  most  musical  nations  in  the  world. 

Several    old    songs    were    sang    and    some    ballads    read    by 
members  of  the  Club  in  illustration  of  the  paper. 


NOVEMBER  9,  1896. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER,  and  afterwards  Mr. 
JOHN  MORTIMER,  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  L.  J.  OPPENHEIMER  read  a  short  paper  entitled  "Didactic 
Art." 

Mr.  J.  D.  ANDREW  contributed  a  note  on  Hogg's  jeu  d'esprit, 
"The  Chaldee  Manuscript,"  the  original  having  then  recently 
been  presented  to  the  British  Museum. 

Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  read  the  principal  paper  on  "Recent 
Additions  to  Wordsworth  Literature." 


NOVEMBER  16,  1896. — The  President,  Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER, 
took  the  chair. 

HOLIDAY  IMPRESSIONS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Mr.  ERNEST  FLETCHER  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Holiday  Impres- 
sions in  the  Far  North."  The  places  visited  were  in  the  Nor- 
thern Highlands  and  the  islands  of  Lewis  and  Skye.  The 
essayist  and  his  friend  left  the  steamer  on  the  Caledonian  Canal 
at  Inverness,  from  thence  they  journeyed  to  Loch  Maree.  By 
the  steamer  "  Claymore "  they  sailed  to  Stornoway  (island  of 
Lewis),  arriving  there  on  the  Saturday  evening.  On  the  Monday 
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morning  the  steamer  made  for  Loch  Torridon,  Ross-shire, 
perhaps  the  finest  loch  on  the  West  of  Scotland.  On  the  return 
to  the  open  sea,  a  monthly  call  was  made  at  Diabaig,  and  at  a 
part  of  the  Island  of  Skye  a  quantity  of  diatomite,  used  as  a 
covering  for  boilers  and  steam  pipes,  was  added  to  the  steamer's 
cargo.  They  disembarked  at  Broadford  (Skye)  in  the  early 
morning,  and  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  ruins  of  the  house  of 
Corriatachan,  where  Johnson  and  Boswell  were  so  warmly  enter- 
tained. The  journey  was  resumed  towards  the  picturesque 
Coolin  Hills.  When  the  hamlet  of  Elgol  was  arrived  at,  it 
was  found,  when  they  wanted  to  row  to  the  head  of  Loch 
Scavaig,  that  though  it  was  the  fifth  day  of  the  week,  all  the 
men  were  at  the  kirk.  A  minister  had  arrived,  and  as  there  is 
no  resident  pastor,  the  people  assembled  for  worship  when  the 
opportunity  presented  itself.  Kyle  Akin,  with  the  venerable 
ruins  of  Castle  Moil  or  Maoil,  was  ultimately  reached.  The 
Skye  crofters  and  fishermen  are  more  contented  and  settled 
to-day  than  they  have  been  for  a  long  time  past.  The  revision 
of  rents  and  the  fixity  of  tenure  conferred  by  the  Crofter's  Act 
of  1886  have  created  a  greater  feeling  of  security  among  them. 

Professor  BOYD  DAWKINS,  in  speaking  on  the  paper,  gave  a 
description  of  the  extensive  deposit  of  diatomite,  in  the  Isle  of 
Skye,  and  pointed  out  its  use  in  certain  industries,  especially  in 
the  manufacture  of  dynamite.  He  also  explained  the  origin  of 
earthquakes,  as  illustrated  by  the  geology  of  Scotland,  and,  in 
commenting  on  the  love  for  and  appreciation  of  scenery  now 
so  prevalent,  said  that  the  modernness  of  this  taste  was  one 
of  its  most  striking  features. 

Mr.  T.  C.  ABBOTT  read  the  principal  paper,  on  "  John 
Burrows,"  the  American  naturalist  and  man  of  letters. 


NOVEMBER  23,  1896. — The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  GEORGE 
MILNER,  the  President. 

REVIEW   NIGHT. 

The  meeting  was  constituted  a  "review  night,"  but  on  this 
occasion  it  was  a  night  without  reviews,  the  literary  contribu- 
tions consisting  of  short  essays,  poems,  stories,  and  miscel- 
laneous sketches.  These  were  offered  in  such  numbers  that  many 
had  to  be  reserved  for  a  future  evening. 

Mr.  EDGAR  ATTKINS  opened  the  proceedings  by  reading  a 
quaint  Sonnet  on  the  virtue  which  the  members  would 
derive  from  paying  their  subscriptions. 

Mr.  ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD  followed  with  a  poetical  jeu 
d'esprit,  in  which  he  wittily  described  the  proceedings  of  the 
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Club  on  a  previous  evening,  and  happily  depicted  the  varying 
enjoyment  which  several  members  had  received  from  the  read- 
ing of  the  principal  paper  on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  J.  D.  ANDREW  contributed  a  paper  on  "The  Art  of 
Poetry,"  supposed  to  be  an  address  to  the  University  of  Bally- 
rnooney  by  Cornelius  Horatius  Flaccus,  M.A. 

Mr.  JOHN  WALKER  read  an  original  poem  of  considerable 
merit  entitled  "  Parrhasius  and  his  Model." 

Mr.  TINSLET  PRATT  contributed  an  original  Sonnet  and  a 
"  Song,"  after  the  manner  of  the  Elizabethan  poets. 

Mr.  EDMUND  MERCER  read  a  witty  and  amusing  story  of  Irish 
law  court  proceedings,  entitled  "  His  Reverence's  Arraignment." 

Mr.  W.  R.  CREDLAND  contributed  the  following  humorous 
verses : — 

* 

ADDRESS  TO  A  BOOKWORM. 

(Found  in  a  copy  of  "  Bartholomews  de  Rerum  Naturalibus,"  bound  in 

vellum.) 

Maggot!  much  I  wonder  why 

Thou  so  pale  and  frail  and  shy 
Can'st  be  so  almighty  spry 

At  tucking  in  • 
Here's  rare  old  Bartholomew, 

Very  dry  and  dusty  too, 

Yet  you've  grubbed  him  through  and  through 
From  skin  to  skin. 

How  learned,  you  rascal,  you  must  be 
Since  you've  sapped  so   studiously 
On  all  this  lore — and  inwardly 

Have  much  digested ! 
There's  many  dry-as-dusts,  I  wot, 

Who  think  they  know  a  precious  lot 
Hav'nt  so   "  letter-perfect "  got 
Were  they  but  tested. 

That  tiny,  shiny  head  of  thine 

Can  through  the  toughest  knowledge  mine, 
And  pick  a  hole  in  every  line 

Of  closest  reason. 
Figures  and  facts  and  even  dates, 

Law,    Science,    Poetry,    Debates — 
Naught  on  thy  tolerant  palate  grates 
That  thou  canst  seize  on. 

And  yet  you  know  whene'er  you've  hit 

Upon   some  dainty   tasty  bit — 
For  so  at  least  the  story's  writ 

In  dear  old  Bury — • 
But  is  it  true  I'd  like  to  know, 

You  stand  upon  your  tail  and  crow 
To  call  your  mates  to  taste  that  flow 
Of  soul  so  merry? 
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If  so,  thou  art  a  naughty  wag, 

Irreverent — without  a  rag 
Of  decency  on  which  to  tag 
For  liberty — one  plea! 
Foul  grub!    My  wrath  I'll  not  assuage, 
But  stretch  thee  on  this  ancient  page, 
And  in  a  calm  and  righteous  rage, 
Stereotype  thee! 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  30,  1896. — The  President,  Mr.  GEORGE 
MILNER,  was  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  N.  OGDEN  exhibited  a  series  of  rare  English  gold  and 
silver  coins,  and  Mr.  THOMAS  KAY  showed  and  described  some 
Greek  oboli. 

Mr.  JOHN  ANGELL  read  extracts  from  an  article  in  the  New 
Review  on  "  Public  School  Products,"  and  made  some  comments 
thereon. 

Mr.  B.  A.  REDFERN  read  the  following  verses :  — 

THE  WESTEKN  FARMER. 

Aye,  aye,  Sor!  ye're  roight,  all  the  ginthry's  clane  gone, 
We're  desarted  ontoirely :  the  divil  a  wone 
Got   a  hint  from   the  bhoys   to  dishparse   from  the  place 
That  didn't  go  do  it — the  murtherin'   dishgrace. 

What's  a  hint?  whoy  yer  hanner,  a  shot  from  a  wall, 
Or  a  bit  uv  a  schrap  that  mint   nothen  at  all — 
Just  a  skitch  uv  a  skel'ton,  a  coffin,  a  kuoife ; 
Not  a  thing  to  be  moindin'  the  laste  taste  in  loife. 

Purtindin,  the  nagurs,  we'd  gev  um  a  froight. 

Eh!  what  Sor?  Oi  don't,  thin,  oi  howld  that  ut's  roight. 

Don't  they  imigrate  us?      Well,  begorra,  'tis  fair 

Av  we  get  rid  o'  thim  in  return,  to  kape  square. 

Is  it  betther  we  are? — Ay  thin,  well  ye  may  ax, 
Av  coorse  we  wor  plaxed  at  behowldm  their  backs, 
But  now  ye  persave,  'tis  but  praties  an'  pint, 
An'  glad  ov  ut,  for  males,  astid  ov  a  j'int. 

An'  'tis  that  makes  us  think  of  our  country  ov  owld, 
Whin  aich  son  of  Erin  had  lashins  ov  gowld; 
Livin'  just  as  he  plazed,  loike  a  Lord  or  a  Turk, 
Free  from  luxurous  landlords,  -in'  agints  an'  work. 

But  shure  now  it's  all  work,  an'  we're  dhruv  loike  the  sheep 
To  the  slaugther  all  day,  till  at  night  we  go  shleep, 
To  lie  broad  awake,  contimplatin'  shweet  dhrames 
Where  nagurs  an'  tyrants  is  rowlin'  in  flames. 

Sor,  'tis  ruin  an  ranshur  is  go'n'  on  all  jound, 
English  tachin'  our  childher,  an'  tazin'  the  ground, 
Stravaiging  the  land  wid  their  schules  an'  shtame  ploughs, 
An'  makin'  their  bread  wid  the  shweat  av  our  brows. 
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There's  that  boglani  on  Finlas  was  free  as  the  air, 
An'  a  creel  full  o'  turf  naither  here  nor  there; 
But  dhrain'ti  is  ut  now,  an'  they're  goin'  to  plant 
An'  sorra  the  sod  oi  can  dhraw  whin  oi  want. 

Moi  landlord  dun  that;    he  fell  sick  one  dark  noight, 
With  Connaught  plumbager;  the  widdy  tuk  freight; 
Sorra  rent  she  dar  ax,  so  the  land  wint  off  chape, 
An'  it  didn'  projuice  what  Tid  pay  for  her  crape. 

There's  a  rale  landlord  now,  a  young  tailor  to  thrade, 
Parnell  tuk  him  up,  an'  his  forchin  was  made; 
Faix!   he  gev  up  the  goose,  an'  he  shtood  for  a  sate, 
An'  his  parleymin'  spaches  I'm  towld  is  a  ihrate. 

Does  Tie  git  the  Hint?  troth,  he  does,  Sor;  bad  scran 
To  the  tinant  would  thiifle  wid  that  gintleman, 
Shure  we  dar' n't  boycott  him;  but  a  word  in  your  ear, 
I'm  lavin'  as  soon  as  oi  dar,  niver  fear. 

Give  a  cousin  in  Liverpool  dhrives  his  own  cab, 
Loike  yerself,  he's  got  larnin,  an  gift  ov  the  gab, 
An'  he  says  I'll  do  well  av  oi  jine  him  beyant, 
Caise  vartuous  industhry  is  all  that  they  want. 

He's  not  slavin'  loike  uz,  pullin'   off  his  caubeen 
To   the  thravellin'   Saxon  or  half-bred   Squireen; 
But  shpakin'  out  bowld   at  his  National  Club, 
Or  takin'  his  dhrink  loike  the  best  at  the  pub. 

But — who  do  you  thravel  for? — Well,  is  that  all's  in  it, 
Just  injyin'  yerself  loike  a  thramn  or  a  linnet, 
Or  a  spy,  may  be,  is  it? — Bedad,  I'm  inclin'd 
To  give  yez  spontaneous  a  taste  ov  me  moind. 

But  what  matther,  poor  for'ner?  pass  on  at  yer  aize, 
We're  here   at  the  eras?  roads,  take  that  av  ye  plaze, 
That  ye're  English  an'  mane,  that's  not  your  fault  at  all, 
'Tis  the  nashunal  misforchin,  so to  yez  all. 

Mr.  WALTER  BUTTEKWORTH  read  the  following  paper  on 
"  Milton's  Italian  Poems  "  :  — 

MILTON'S  ITALIAN  POEMS. 

From  April  or  May,  1638,  to  August  in  the  following  year  Milton 
•was  enjoying  a  continental  tour.  Of  this  period  he  spent  about  a 
year  in  Italy,  realising  a  long-cherished  aspiration.  Entering  by 
Genoa,  he  proceeded  to  Pisa,  Florence,  Siena,  Rome  and  Naples; 
back  by  Koine,  Florence,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Venice;  thence 
through  Lombardy  into  Switzerland. 

Milton  was  then  a  grave  young  scholar  of  31,  convinced  of  his 
calling  as  a  great  poet,  and  ceaselessly  bent  upon  a  large  scheme  of 
education,  of  acquisition,  and  experience  which  should  in  due  time 
lead  on  to  noble  performance.  For  him  at  such  a  time  the  journey 
must  have  been  crammed  with  interest.  He  must  have  been  pro- 
foundly affected  by  the  beauty  of  the  southern  land,  by  her  ruins,  her 
monuments,  her  art,  her  twice-told  tale  of  civilisation  and  of  great 
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achievement.  Yet  of  these  things  he  left  little  or  no  record.  The 
details  of  his  journey  can  only  bo  gleaned  from  casual  allusions. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  gushing  tourist  about  him.  The  enthusiasm 
for  external  nature,  which  is  so  general  now,  was  then  rare,  or  at 
least  rarely  was  made  the  direct  subject  of  expression.  It  appeared 
only  incidentally.  With  the  exception  of  the  little  series  of  Italian 
poems,  with  which  I  am  about  to  deal,  there  is  not  much  in  Milton's 
work  showing  the  direct  influence  of  his  Italian  experiences.  We 
must  look  for  it  rather  as  for  other  evidences  of  his  wide  learning  in 
the  richness,  resource,  and  wide  grasp  of  his  great  work. 

There  are,  however,  fairly  ample  records  of  his  movements  during 
this  year,  and  it  will  be  worth  while  to  realise  something  of  the 
surroundings  in  which  he  found  himself. 

At  this  time  literature  in  Italy  was  in  a  deplorable  state.  The 
tyranny  of  alien  governments  and  the  terrorising  influence  of  the 
Inquisition  blotted  out  liberty,  both  of  thought  and  of  action.  None 
dared  to  raise  his  head  against  the  existing  powers  or  to  champion 
truth.  Further,  a  great  career  of  art  and  letters  had  run  its  course, 
and  exhaustion  had  followed.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  even  then 
Dante  was  an  older  classic  to  the  Italians  than  Spenser  and  Shakes- 
peare are  now  to  us. 

Milton  then,  coming  from  his  own  country,  where  civilisation  wa8 
yet  young  and  vigorous,  if  lacking  somewhat  in  the  graces,  found  a 
strong  contrast  in  Italy.  Here  upon  splendid  productiveness  had 
ensued  lassitude  and  feebleness.  But  in  the  time  of  decline  many 
academies  sprang  up,  where  gentlemen  foregathered  for  literary 
intercourse.  There  was  a  wide-spread  love  of  letters,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  works  of  genius  grew  scarce,  critics,  dilletanti,  literateura, 
and  small  poets  flourished  in  numbers  Florence  alone  was  the  home 
of  twenty  of  these  academies ;  Bologna  and  other  cities  possessed  larger 
numbers,  and  although  they  added  little  to  the  permanent  literature 
of  the  country,  they  certainly  kept  alive  an  appreciation  of  the  high 
and  beautiful  in  life  during  dark  and  difficult  times.  Milton  waa 
received  with  open  arms  by  the  frequenters  of  the  academies.  "  There,'* 
he  says,  "  I  contracted  the  acquaintance  of  many  truly  noble  and 
learned  men." 

Perhaps  a  reminiscence  from  his  "  Areopagitica  "  will  best  describe 
the  state  in  which  he  found  Italy.  He  says :  "  I  could  recount  what 
I  have  seen  and  heard  in  the  countries  where  this  kind  of  inquisition 
tyrannises;  when  I  have  sat  among  their  learned  men,  for  that  honour 
I  had,  and  been  counted  happy  to  bo  born  in  such  a  place  of  philo- 
sophic freedom  as  they  supposed  England  was,  while  themselves  did 
nothing  but  bemoan  the  servile  condition  into  which  learning  amongst 
them  was  brought;  that  this  was  it  which  had  damped  the  glory  of 
Italian  wits,  that  nothing  had  been  there  written  new  these  many 
years  but  flattery  and  fustion.  There  it  was  that  I  found  and  visited 
the  famous  Galileo  grown  old,  a  prisoner  to  the  Inquisition,  for 
thinking  in  astronomy  otherwise  than  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican 
licencers  thought." 

Into  this  kind  of  polite  society  then  was  Milton  brought.  He 
impressed  the  scholars  and  men  of  culture  wherever  he  went.  His 
command  of  ready  and  forcible  Latin  was  the  open  sesame;  for,  of 
course,  hia  new  friends  knew  nothing  of  his  English  poems,  which  at 
home  constituted  his  claim  for  consideration.  At  their  meetings  he 
read  certain  of  his  early  Latin  exercises,  and  many  learned  compli- 
ments were  presently  interchanged  by  the  Englishman  and  his 
admirers.  Carlo  Dati  wrote  a  Latin  address,  and  Francini  an  Italian 
Ode  to  Milton.  He  was  not  slow  to  respond  to  such  courtesies  with 
dignified  complimentary  verses  in  Latin. 
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All  this  time,  however,  he  was  using1  Italian,  as  a  medium  of 
familiar  intercourse.  He  had  probably  begun,  to  study  the  language 
at  Horton,  where  he  wrote  "  II  Penseroso "  and  "  L' Allegro."  For 
some  years  he  had  studied  the  chief  Italian  poets  with  diligence  and 
ardent  interest — Dante,  Petrarca,  Ariosto,  Tasso.  The  influence  of 
the  two  first  is  very  apparent  in  his  six  Italian  pieces.  Indeed,  his 
English  poems,  particularly  "  Comus,"  clearly  attest  the  high  regard 
in  which  Milton  held  the  Italian  models.  He  marks  the  close  of  that 
period  of  Italian  upon  English  letters  which  began  with  Chaucer. 

We  know  then  that  he  had  a  sound  knowledge  of  Italian,  and  of 
the  great  Italian  poets.  It  was  therefore  not  unnatural  that  during- 
a  prolonged  stay  on  Italian  soil,  with  local  influences  at  work  and  a 
literary  dilletantism  in  the  air,  he  should  be  tempted  to  try  his  hand 
at  Italian  versification.  The  result  was,  as  we  know,  five  sonnets  and 
a  canzone.  All  of  these  have  reference  to  a  lady,  whose  identity  is 
unknown.  She  is  one  of  the  "  dark  ladies "  of  literature.  A  little 
may  be  gathered  from  the  sonnets  as  to  the  personal  charms  of  the 
lady.  Putting  aside  the  usual  complimentary  hyperboles,  we  find 
she  is  a  dark,  stately  lady,  whom  he  met  in  or  near  Bologna.  The 
fact  that  she  was  a  fine  singer  led  Warton  to  conjecture  that  she 
might  be  identical  with  Leonora  Baroni,  a  marvellous  cantatrice,  who 
took  the  world  by  storm  in  those  days,  and  whose  soul-piercing  song1 
drew  from  Milton  the  usual  mead  of  Latin  epigrams.  This  surmise 
is  exceedingly  improbable,  as  in  his  epigrams  Milton's  enthusiasm  is 
simply  that  of  a  musician  for  admirable  music.  There  is  no  note  of 
personal  passion,  as  in  the  poems. 

Another  theory  which  has  been  advanced  is  that  the  poet  was  merely 
addressing  in  these  love  sonnets  the  typical  Italian  lady,  an  idealization 
resulting  from  a  general  impression  rather  than  an  individual  woman. 
This  is  Mr.  Mark  Pattison's  idea.  Yet  another  theory  is  that  the  fair 
object  of  the  poet's  love  is  an  abstraction  pure  and  simple,  existing  only 
in  the  brain  of  the  conventional  sonneteer. 

These  speculations  seem  to  me  unnecessary  and  wide  of  the  mark. 
Milton  was  undoubtedly  rwsceptible  to  the  charms  of  female  beauty. 
He  was  at  this  time  young,  ardent;  in  a  foreign  land,  drinking  in- 
toxicating draughts  of  novelty  and  fresh  experience,  the  centre  of  the 
polite  and  learned  society  in  each  city  which  he  visited.  In  view  of  these 
things,  I  think  there  is  little  need  for  critics  to  spin  out  fine-drawn 
reasons  why  Milton  must  not  have  fallen  in  love,  especially  as  the 
sennets  themselves  are  instinct  with  genuine  passion. 

There  is  almost  equal  uncertainty,  equally  superfluous  speculation, 
as  to  when  Milton  wrote  these  poems.  The  notion  that  they  might 
have  been  written  before  he  left  England  seems  preposterous  and  void 
of  reason.  The  local  colour  is  very  strong  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

It  appears  obvious  enough  that  the  poems  were  written  while  Milton 
was  in  the  midst  of  his  Italian  friends,  using  their  tongue  freely  and 
discussing  their  poetry  day  by  day.  It  is  certain  they  were  written 
before  he  left  Italy ;  for  one  of  the  sonnets  was  addressed  to  his  friend 
Diodati,  of  whose  death  Milton  was  still  ignorant. 

It  has  been  claimed  for  Milton  that  he  emancipated  the  sonnet  from 
the  vice  of  conceits  and  affectations  so  prevalent  with  the  Elizabethans. 
This  can  hardly  be  said  of  his  Italian  sonnets,  for  they  were  certainly 
not  free  from  affectation  and  artificiality.  He  had,  I  think,  while 
writing,  ever  an  eye  on  Petrarch,  and  in  his  desire  to  be  technically 
correct  missed  the  spirit  of  the  thing.  Sonnet  six  particularly  is 
laboured  and  far  fetched.  So  is  the  end  of  the  sonnet  to  Dioduti,  above 
referred  to,  where  the  metaphor  is  strangely  mixed  for  so  great  a  writer. 

"  And  from  her  eyes  darts  so  great  a  fire 
That  to  stop  my  ears  with  wax  would  avail  me  littur  " 
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In  these  examples  Milton  has  strayed  far  from  the  spirit  of  the 
poetry  native  to  his  genius,  and  which  he  himself  superbly  defines  as: 
"  To  cultivate  in  glorious  and  lofty  hymn3  the  throne  and  equipage 
of  God's  almightiness." 

Yet  in  the  main  there  is  a  dignity  and  force  of  style.  Even  here,  in 
a  foreign  tongue  and  under  foreign  influence,  Milton  keeps  clear  of  the 
merely  "  sugred  sonnet."  Straightforwardness,  strength,  elevation, 
sonority,  still  remind  us  of  him  in  whose  hands  the  sonnet  "  became 
a  trumpet,"  and  who  was  to  become  the  mighty  singer  of  a  mighty 
theme. 

Mr.  Pattison  thought  the  Italian  sonnets  were  pronouncedly  Miltonic. 
This  is  meaningless  tintil  we  decide  what  manner  of  man  Milton  was. 
If  the  Milton  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  or,  say,  of  the  sonnet  on  the  late 
massacre  in  Piedmont,  be  referred  to,  the  Italian  poems  are,  it  must 
be  confessed,  but  a  faint  echo  of  his  power,  however  admirable  when 
a  less  lofty  standard  is  applied  to  them. 

But  young  Milton  toying  with  Petrarchian  measures  ought  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  stern,  unbending  Milton  of  later  days,  who  had 
become  almost  as  one  of  the  Hebrew  singers  of  old. 

A  word  as  to  the  form  of  this  little  sequence  of  love  poems.  As  in 
all  his  sonnets,  English  or  Italian,  he  adopted  the  rhyme-scheme  of 
Petrarca,  doubtless  as  the  most  perfect  and  melodious.  In  doing  this 
he  of  course  declared  against  Shakespeare's  three  quatrains  and  a 
final  couplet.  Yet  it  has  been  observed  that  though  he  reverted  to  the 
Italian  model  as  regards  the  rhymes,  he  chose  to  differ  from  that  model 
in  that  he  develops  his  theme  uninterruptedly,  without  pause  or 
transition  of  any  kind  between  the  octave  and  the  sestet. 

His  reason  for  this  may  well  be  left  to  those  who  have  made  a  special 
study  of  the  sonnet  and  of  the  natural  laws  which  they  allege  underlie 
the  famous  system  of  fourteen  lines  and  interlocking  rhymes.  For  my 
part,  I  think  Milton  pursued  the  current  of  his  thought  in  whatever 
medium  of  expression,  and  sacrificed  the  form,  if  neediul.  rather  than 
the  thought.  Once  more  genius  was  a  law  unto  itself,  not  to  be 
fettered  by  pedantic  rules  and  yet  not  straying  into  wanton  or  meaning- 
less eccentricity  of  form. 

I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  dwell  upon  these  exotic  and  perhaps 
not  supremely  important  productions  of  Milton,  because  everything 
relating  to  him  must  be  of  interest  to  an  Englishman,  and  because  they 
were  the  outcome  of  a  delightful  episode  in  a  life  which  was  soon  to 
be  stormy  and  troubled  enough.  Hitherto  his  life  had  been  singularly 
tranquil  and  leisurely.  An  indulgent  father  had  placed  within  his 
reach  an  education  still  proceeding,  and  had  made  possible  that  earnest 
dedication  of  himself  to  the  poet's  avocation.  No  sordid  cares,  no 
uncongenial  work,  had  disturbed  the  even  tenor  of  his  way. 

Then  came  his  visit  to  Italy.  We  see  him  in  lightsome  converse  with 
men  of  letters,  the  refined  company  of  an  over-refined  and  degenerate 
age;  eclectic,  however,  avoiding  the  trivial  or  unworthy;  visiting  men  of 
mark,  such  as  Galileo,  the  grand  old  scientist,  then  sightless  and 
restricted  as  to  his  liberty;  the  scholar  Holstein,  the  keeper  of  the 
Vatican  Library,  or  the  protector  of  Tasso  and  Marini,  Giovanni 
Batista  Manso;  witli  these  exchanging  learned  compliments;  falling 
in  love  with  the  Italian  beauties,  and  penning  "  Petrarchian  Stanzas  " ; 
listening  with  deep  emotion  to  the  singing  of  Signora  Leonora. 
Through  all,  the  native  worth  and  strength  of  the  young  poet  making 
themselves  felt  and  compelling  respect.  This  unfailing  impression 
which  he  made  was  evidence  in  itself  of  his  power  and  attainments. 

Perhaps  the  first  in  imation  of  coming  trouble  for  Milton,  the  first 
black  cloud  of  the  approaching  storm,  appeared  while  he  was  at  Naples. 
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He  was  enjoying  the  society  of  the  courteous  old  Manso,  who  was 
showing  him  the  sights  of  Naples.  They  spoke  of  Tasso  and  many  a 
kindred  subject.  Milton  referred  to  his  intended  epic  on  King  Arthur. 
Manso  applied  to  him  the  famous  old  compliment:  — 

"Mind,  form,  grace,  face,  and  morals  are  perfect,  if  but  thy  creed 
were.  Then,  not  Anglic  alone,  truly  angelic  thou  'd'st  be." 

Not  to  be  outdone,  Milton  addressed  to  Manso  a  fine  Latin  ode, 
praising  him  for  befriending  Tasso. 

Just  then  news  reached  him  of  the  civil  disturbances  in  England, 
and  he  at  once  determined  to  forego  his  intended  visit  to  Sicily  and 
Greece,  thinking  he  might  be  of  service  at  home. 

Very  soon  the  time  for  masks,  for  rural  contemplation  either  grave 
or  gay,  penseroso  or  allegro;  for  Latin  compliments  or  Italian  son- 
neteering would  soon  be  past.  How  great  a  contrast  to  these  the  turmoil 
of  his  after  life,  the  stormy  controversies  of  his  Latin  secretaryship, 
the  collapse  of  his  cause,  the  troubles  of  his  domestic  life,  and  the 
loneliness  of  his  blind  old  age. 

Mr.  C.  E.  TTRER  contributed  the  principal  paper,  entitled 
"Velasquez  in  Madrid,"  which  was  read,  in  his  absence,  by  Mr. 
JOHN  MORTIMER. 


DECEMBER  7,  1896. — Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  took  the  chair. 

Mr.  ALFRED  EDME.STON  read  a  poem  suggested  by  an  old 
gauntlet  hanging  in  the  chancel  of  Hartington  Church. 

Mr.  C.  T.  TALLENT-BATEMAN  exhibited  some  specimens  of 
engravings  designed  and  engraved  by  the  same  artist. 

The  Kev.  A.  W.  Fox  read  the  short  paper  on  "  The  Book 
Fish,"  which  follows  :  — 

THE  BOOK-FISH. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  June,  in  the  year  1626,  a  cod  was  cut  open  in 
Cambridge  market,  whereupon,  to  the  surprise  and  terror  of  the  by- 
standers, "  in  the  depth  of  the  maw  of  the  fish  was  found,  wrapped  in 
a  piece  of  canvas,  a  book  in  decimo  sexto,  containing  three  treatises 
bound  up  in  one;  and  severally  new  reprinted,  and  here  published  upon 
that  occasion."*  This  little  book  is  the  present  subject  for  discussion. 
The  fish  in  which  its  prototype  was  found,  was  caught  in  Lynn  Deeps, 
off  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  by  one  William  Skinner,  of  the  aforesaid  Lynn, 
and  brought  by  his  partners  to  Cambridge  market,  where  it  was  cut 
up  by  Jaccomy  Brand,  wife  of  William  Brand,  one  of  those  partners. 
After  this  doubtless  worthy  but  otherwise  unknown  fish-fag  had  gutted 
the  fish",  another  woman  noticed  a  piece  of  sailcloth  in  the  maw,  and 
upon  taking  it  out  she  found  the  book  wrapped  up  in  it.  The  gossips 
gathered  round  to  witness  so  strange  a  sight,  and  they  saw  that  the 
book,  being  half  digested — a  not  uncommon  fate  of  theological  treatises 
— was  "  much  soiled,  and  defaced,  and  covered  with  a  kind  of  slime  and 
congealed  matter."f  Nay,  the  cod  had  done  its  best  to  wrestle  with  the 
tough  morsel ;  "  for  the  book  was  much  consumed  by  lying  there  (in 
his  belly),  the  leather  cover  being  melted  and  dissolved,  and  much  of 
the  edges  of  the  leaves  abated  away  and  consumed,  and  the  rest  very 
thin  and  brittle,  having  been  deep  parboiled  by  the  heat  of  the  fish's 
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maw,  which  had  undertaken  a  very  hard  task  to  concoct  so  tough  a 
morsel  wrapped  also  in  a  tougher  canvas  coat.  By  this  combat  the 
fish  seemeth  to  have  been  cast  into  a  surfeit  or  consumption;  for,  hia 
maw  being  almost  eaten  through  by  this  guest,  he  much  pined  away  in 
his  flesh,  and  abated  both  in  bulk  and  price,  being  before  the  cutting 
up  then  sold  for  half  that  which  usually  such  fish  are  rated  at,  which  are 
evident  arguments  that  there  was  no  trick  of  fraud  in  any  secretly 
conveying  the  book  into  the  belly  of  the  fish."J 

Benjamin  Price,  the  Bachelors'  Beadle,  who  was  present  at  the 
opening  ceremony  of  the  fish,  carried  the  beast  to  the  then  Vice- 
Chancellor,  Henry  Smyth, §  of  Magdalen,  who  carefully  investigated 
the  facts  of  the  case.  Ultimately  the  precious  though  perfumed  volume 
found  its  way  to  Daniel  Boyes,  the  bookbinder,  who  washed  and  cleansed 
its  pages. 1 1  Those  who  had  seen  the  little  book,  both  before  and  after 
this  necessary  operation,  and  those  whose  only  authority  was  hearsay, 
were  filled  with  alarm,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  certain  ribald 
persons  sharpened  their  wits  at  the  expense  of  the  unlucky  fish.  So 
many  persisted  in  esteeming  the  circumstance  a  miracle  that  the  editor 
of  the  London  edition,  Dr.  Thomas  Goad  (of  King's  College,  son  of  the 
Provost,  Rector  of  Hadleigh,  in  Suffolk,  Prebendary  of  Canterbury, 
and  Chaplain  to  Archbishop  Abbott*),  spends  much  time  in  differen- 
tiating wonders  from  miracles.  Though  he  ranges  the  "  Book-fish  "  in 
the  former  category,  he  himself  is  inclined  to  set  down  as  a  special 
Providence  to  preserve  the  writings  of  one  or  more  Reformers  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII. ,t  what  is  merely  a  curious  circumstance.  But 
for  all  his  high  and  serious  value  for  works  so  wonderfully  observed, 
the  worthy  doctor's  humour  broke  out  in  spite  of  himself,  and,  in 
addition  to  a  lumbering  sportiveness  of  his  own,  he  saves  from  a  pre- 
mature and  not  wholly  unmerited  grave  three  juvenile  jests,  which, 
no  doubt,  delighted  the  undergraduates  of  that  early  period.  "  A 
young  scholar  (who  had,  in  a  stationer's  shop,  peeped  into  the  titles  of 
the  Civil  Law),  then  viewing  this  unconcocted  book  in  the  codfish, 
made  a  quiblet  thereupon,  saying  that  it  might  be  found  in  the  '  Code,' 
but  could  never  be  entered  into  the  '  Digest.'  Another  said,  or  wrote, 
that  he  would  hereafter  never  count  it  a  reproach  to  be  called  a  cod's- 
head,  seeing  that  fish  is  now  become  so  learned  an  helluo  librorvm, 
which  signifieth  a  man  of  much  reading,  or  skilful  in  many  books. 
Another  said  that  at  the  Act  or  Commencement  for  Degrees  two  things 
are  principally  expected — good  learning  and  good  cheer;  whereupon 
this  sea-guest,  against  the  very  time  of  Commencement,  brought  hia 
books  to  furnish  the  one,  and  his  carcase  to  make  up  the  other."1T 
With  such  sportive  "  quiblets  "  did  the  youth  of  Cambridge  cheer  its 
dulness  when  Charles  I.  was  King. 

Dr.  Goad  omits  all  mention  of  one  very  important  personage  who 
saw  and  examined  the  book  in  its  half-digested  state,  Joseph  Mede,  the 
pious  and  learned  Fellow  of  Christ's  College.  Born  in  1586,  and  dying 
at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  he  was  the  attached  friend  of  Thomas  Fuller, 
whom  he  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  his  "  Church  History."  One  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  he  was  naturally  one  of  those  who 
were  first  consulted  on  the  meaning  of  this  portent.  Furthermore, 


*  Birch.     "  Court  and  Times  of  Charles  I.    Vol.  I.,  p.  179.    Note. 

t  "Book-fish."    Preface,  p.  11,  also  pp.  34,  35. 

J  "  Book-fish."    Preface,  p.  14. 

i  Fuller.     "  History  of  Cambridge  "  (1655),  p.  164.) 

II  "  Book-fish."    Preface,  pp.  9,  10. 

IT  "Book-fish."    Preface,  pp.  15, 16. 
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Christ's  College  stands  far  nearer  to  the  market-place  than  Magdalen, 
the  college  of  the  then  Vice-Chancellor,  and  it  seems  almost  certain 
that  the  book  would  be  brought  straight  to  him  from  the  stall  where 
it  was  found.  His  account  of  the  matter  lends  colour — or,  perhaps, 
we  might  more  correctly  say,  savour — to  this  view;  it  is  found  in  a 
letter  of  his  written  on  June  24th,  1626,  to  his  kinsman  and  friend — 
all  kinsmen  are  not  friends — Sir  Martin  Stuteville,  of  Dalham,  in 
Suffolk. §  He  says :  "  I  will  now  tell  you  of  an  accident  here  at  Cam- 
bridge, rare  if  not  strange,  whereof  I  was  yester  morning  an  eye- 
witness— a  book  in  decimo  sexto  of  the  bigger  size  found  in  the  maw  of 
a  codfish,  then  opened  in  the  fish-market  in  the  presence  of  many.  In 
the  same  was  two  pieces  of  sailcloth,  one  half  an  ell  at  the  least,  of 
unequal  breadth,  but  in  some  parts  very  broad,  the  other  about  half 
a  yard  long,  of  the  breadth  of  a  pudding  bag — these  found  wrapped  in 
the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  the  book  above  them. 

"  The  title  of  the  book,  being  opened,  was  on  the  top  of  every  page, 
'A  Preparation  to  the  Crosse  ' ;  'twas  printed  in  an  English  letter,  which, 
by  the  fashion,  spelling  of  some  words,  as  '  sonde '  for  '  sand,' '  esyar ' 
for  '  easier,'  and  the  like,  seemed  to  be  written  about  the  end  of  King 
Henry  VIII.,  wherein  I  was  afterwards  fully  confirmed  by  some  other 
passages,  if  all  be  of  one  author.  When  I  first  saw  it,  it  seemed  almost 
turned  into  a  jelly,  and  stunk  very  much;  yet,  though  it  were  loathsome 
then  to  handle  and  stand  over,  yet  finding  the  table  of  two  books  of 
'  Preparation  to  the  Crosse '  in  the  middle  parts,  and  not  so  slimy, 
with  a  tender  lifting  with  a  knife  I  read  them  all,  put  clean  paper 
between  those  leaves  to  preserve  them,  and  since  excribed  them,  being 
the  contents  of  every  several  chapter.  The  first  was  '  A  Preparation 
to  the  Crosse,'  and  how  it  must  be  patiently  borne.  I  took  special  notice 
of  the  two  other,  i.  'If  thou  be  tempted  of  the  faith  of  thy  parents; 
as,  wherefore  believest  thou  not  that  which  thy  forefathers  believed?  ' 
ii  'If  thou  be  tempted  of  strange  religion,  of  worshipping  Saints' 
pictures,  or  images,  or  men.'  There  was  another  at  the  end  of  these, 
in  whose  title-leaf  the  first  of  whose  contents  was,  '  A  letter  which  was 
written  to  the  faithful  followers  of  Christ's  Gospel.'  I  saw  all  with 
mine  own  eyes,  the  fish,  the  maw,  the  pieces  of  sailcloth,  the  book,  and 
observed  all  I  have  written.  Only  I  saw  not  the  opening  of  the  fish, 
which  yet  many  did,  being  upon  the  fishwomen's  stall  in  the  market, 
who  first  cut  off  his  head,  to  which  the  maw  hanging,  and  seeming 
much  stuft  with  somewhat,  it  was  searched,  and  all  found  as  aforesaid. 
He  that  had  had  his  nose  as  near  as  I  yester  morning  would  have  been 
persuaded  there  was  no  imposture  here  without  witness.  The  fish  came 
from  Lynn.  How  they  had  him  there  I  know  not." 

Such  is  Mede's  valuable  testimony  to  this  remarkable  occurrence. 
When  the  book  was  printed  in  1626,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Vox  Piscis, 
Or  the  Book-Fish — contayning  Three  Treatises  which  were  found  in 
the  belly  of  a  Codfish  in  Cambridge  Market,  on  Midsummer  Eve  last. 
Anno  Domini  1626,"  and  sold  by  James  Boler  and  Robert  Milbourne, 
while  he  acknowledges  the  skill  of  the  editor  and  gives  his  name  |  as 
above,  he  dislikes  the  occasional  ambling  of  Dr.  Goad's  somewhat 
lumbering  wit.  He  made  a  present  of  the  little  book  to  Lady  Stuteville, 
and,  if  his  evidence  be  reliable — as  well  it  may,  being  first-hand — there 
was  a  fourth  treatise  in  this  swimming  library,  "  The  Treasure  of 
Knowledge,"*  which,  he  says,  was  usually  bound  last,  as,  having  been 


§  Birch.     "Court  and  Times  of  Charles  I.,   Vol.  1.,  pp.  114.  115.    Heywood  and 
Wright.     "  Cambridge  Transactions  during  the  Puritan  Period,"  Vol.  II.,  pp.  346-7. 
II  Birch.    "Court  and  Times  of  Charles  I.,"  Vol.  I.,  pp.  179,  181,  and  182. 
*  V.  also  Richard  Burton  (Nathaniel  Crouch).     "Admirable  Curiosities"  (1811),  p.  14. 
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almost  consumed  by  the  enterprising  cod,  which  for  all  its  mysteriously- 
acquired  treasure  of  knowledge  was  unable  to  escape  from  the  wiles  of 
the  fisherman :  of  such  use  is  ill-digested  learning.  Fuller,  in  his 
account  of  Eichard  Tracy,  to  whom  he  wrongly  ascribes  all  three 
treatises,f  tells  the  story  thus  :  "  It  must  not  be  forgotten  how  during  my 
abode  at  Cambridge,  on  Midsummer  Eve,  1626,  a  book  was  found  in  the 
belly  of  a  cod  (brought  into  the  market  to  be  sold),  containing  therein 
three  treatises,  whereof  the  first  and  largest  was  entituled  '  A  Prepara- 
tion to  the  Crosse.'  It  was  wrapped  about  with  canvas,  and  probably 
that  voracious  fish  plundered  both  out  of  the  pocket  of  some  ship- 
wrecked seaman.  The  wits  of  the  University  made  themselves  merry 
therewith,  one  making  a  long  copy  of  verses  thereon,  whereof  this 
distich  I  remember  :  — 

'  If  fishes  thus  do  bring  us  books,  then  we 
May  hope  to  equal  Bodley's  Library.' " 

These  execrable  verses  were  made  by  Thomas  Eandolph,  and  the  patient 
reader  may  well  be  thankful  that  Fuller's  usually  tenacious  memory 
has  preserved  no  more. 

These  are  our  first-hand  witnesses  of  this  curious  event,  which  set 
wits  a-cackling  and  serious  men  a-thinking.  The  next  question  arises 
as  to  who  was  the  author  of  the  cod's  library.  Fuller,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  "  Usher's  Letters  "  (103  and  161),  ascribes  all  the  treatises 
alike  to  Richard  Tracy,  who  is  known  to  have  published,  in  Latin,  a 
tract  on  the  "  Preparation  to  the  Crosse,"  which  he  translated  into 
English  in  1540.  It  is  not,  however,  certain  whether  the  tract  ia 
Tracy's  or  merely  the  translation.  The  said  TracyJ  was  a  Reformer 
and  friend  of  William  Tyndall,  who  was  living  hidden  as  late  as  1557. 
When  the  bell-wether  leads  the  sheep  follow,  and  Wood,  Lowndes,  and 
Bickley,  without  having  seen  the  book,  repeat  Fuller's  statement,§ 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  check  it.  Mede  hints  at  the  true  solution, 
when,  as  quoted  above,  he  uses  the  words,  "  if  all  be  of  one  author." 
The  "  Epistle,"  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  with  the  tract  of  "  A 
Mirror  or  Glass  to  know  thyself,"  of  which  it  is  the  preface,  is  un- 
doubtedly Frith's,  as  a  careful  comparison  with  the  tracts  similarly 
entitled  in  the  1573  edition  of  his  works,  published  under  the  super- 
vision of  John  Foxe,  plainly  shows.  John  Frith  was  also  a  Reformer 
and  friend  of  Tyndall.  He  was  a  man  of  such  distinguished  ability 
that  he  was  chosen  to  form  one  of  the  first  Fellows  of  Cardinal  Wolsey's 
new  College  at  Oxford,  now  known  as  Christ  Church.  By  the  Cardinal's 
favour  he  escaped  from  his  first  imprisonment  for  heresy.  But  on  his 
return  from  the  Continent,  owing  to  poverty,  he  was  not  EO  fortunate, 
and,  after  a  long  imprisonment,  during  which  he  confuted  several  works 
by  Sir  Thomas  More  and  his  son-in-law,  Rastall,  Frith,  "  with  great 
patience  and  constancy  suffered  the  most  hellish  and  cruel  death  by 
burning. "|  | 

Dr.  Goad*  has  therefore  good  grounds  for  assigning  to  Frith  all  the 
treatises,  but  herein  ho  appears  somewhat  too  liberal.  Bale  nowhere 
numbers  "  A  Preparation  to  the  Crosse "  in  his  list  of  the  martyr's 

*  "  Book-fish."    Preface,  pp.  18,  et  seq. 
t  Fuller.     "  Worthies  (tub  Gloucester),"  p.  359. 
I  A.  Wood.     "  Athense,"  Vol.  I  ,  pp.  245-6. 

I  Fuller,  as  above;    Wood.    "Athense,"  Vol.  I.,  pp.  245-6;    Lowndes  (sub  Tracy), 
"Dictionary  of  National  Biography"  (sub  Frith). 

||  Frith's  Works.    Edited  by  John  Foxe,  1073  (Introduction).    Fuller.    "Abel  Redi- 
vivus"  (1651),  pp.  118-21. 
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works.  Let  this  fact  count  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  in  these  matters 
Bale  is  usually  fairly  accurate,  it  is  certain  that  one  of  the  tracts 
swallowed  by  the  fish  and  seen  by  Mede  was  by  Frith.  Possibly  the 
tract  just  mentioned  is  by  Tracy,  who  is  known  to  have  written  or 
translated  a  tract  bearing  the  same  title.  For  the  rest,  internal 
evidence  points  to  their  being  from  the  hand  of  Frith.  Of  course, 
where  there  is  no  external  evidence  it  is  unwise  to  dogmatise;  it  need 
only  be  remarked  that  less  probable  conjectures  are  often  accepted  as 
facts,  and  especially  so  in  matters  theological. 

The  little  tracts  are  written  in  forcible  and  homely  English,  and  are 
aglow  with  a  devotional  fervour  not  common  in  our  days.  They  served 
as  the  pocket-companion  of  some  old-world  mariner  or  voyager,  who 
learned  from  them  that  highest  lesson  of  trust  in  Providence,  which 
rules  alike  over  sea  and  land,  and  he  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read 
them  cannot  chose  but  be  not  merely  a  better  but  a  more  cheerful  man. 
So  ends  this  account  of  the  "  Book-fish,"  which  made  no  little  noise 
in  its  own  time,  but  which  is  now  silent  as  any  other  of  its  fishy  fellows. 

Mr.  EDGAR  PRESTAQB  read  the  principal  paper,  on  "The 
Portuguese  Drama  of  the  Sixteenth  Century." 


MONDAY,  DECEMBER  14,  1896. — The  chair  was  taken  by  the 
President,  Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER. 

DRAWING-ROOM     ANNUA1S. 

Mr.  C.  T.  TALLENT-BATEMAX  read  a  paper  on  "  Drawing  Room 
Annuals."  The  mania  or  craze  for  those  interesting  combina- 
tions of  literature  and  art  existed  from  about  1823  to  1857. 
The  literature  was  usually  of  the  lighter  kind,  both  poetry  and 
prose,  and  was  often  contributed  by  leading  writers  of  the  time, 
including  Coleridge,  Southey,  Scott,  Hood,  Campbell,  Moore, 
Tennyson,  Ruskin,  Lytton,  Landor,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning. 
The  pictures  were  nearly  always  line  engravings,  many  being 
masterpieces  of  the  art.  The  artists  whose  pictures  were  thus 
reproduced  included  such  well-known  names  as  Leslie,  Corbould, 
Prout,  Landseer,  Cattermole,  Eastlake,  Turner,  Etty,  Wilkie, 
and  many  others.  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  states  that  from  £20  to 
£150  was  paid,  in  the  zenith  of  prosperity,  to  the  artist  or  owner 
for  the  loan  of  the  picture  to  be  engraved,  and  that  it  was  by 
no  means  uncommon  for  an  engraver  to  receive  150  guineas  for 
the  production  of  a  single  plate.  The  original  idea  of  these 
publications  was  apparently  borrowed  from  the  Continent.  The 
first  to  appear  was,  there  is  little  doubt,  the  well-known  Forget* 
Me-Not,  in  1823;  many  rivals  followed,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  list  compiled  by  Mr.  Tallent-Bateman,  wherein  are 
enumerated  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  nine,  and  revealing 
a  remarkable  series  of  titles. 
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Ref 
No. 

Saort  Title. 

Date. 

Editor. 

Publisher. 

1 

Forget-me-Not 

1823-48 

Frederic  Shobcrl 

Ackermann 

2 
3 

Friendship's  Offering 
The  Graces 

1824-44 
1824 

T.  Priugle  <fe  ors. 

L.  Relfe  and  Smith 
and  Elder 
Hurst  &  Co. 

4 

Literary  Souvenir 

1825-35 

Alaric  A.  Watts 

Hurst  &  Co.  and  ors. 

5 

Poetical  Album 

1825-9 

A.  A.  Watts 

Huist  &  Co. 

6 

The  Janus 
Pledge  of  Friendship 

1826 

1826-27 

Not  given 
Not  given 

Oliver  and  Boyd  (of 
Edinburgh) 
Marshall 

8 

Amulet 

1826-37 

S.  C.  Hall 

Westley  and  Davis 

9 

Bijou  (plates  E.  Lacey) 

1828-30 

Pickering 

Pickering 

10 
11 
12 

Juvenile  Forget-me-Not 
Winter's  Wreath 
Carcanet  :  A  Literary  Album 

1828-37 
1828-32 
1828 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall 
Geo.  Smith,  L'pool 
Not  given 

Hailes,  afterwards 
Ackeruiauu 
Whittaker  and  Geo. 
Smith 
Pickering 

13 

14 
15 
Hi 

Keepsake 

The  Troubadour,  or  Vocal  Souvenir 
The  Christmas  Box 
Gem 

1828-57 

1828 
1828-29 
1829-32 

F.  W.  Reynolds 
and  ors. 
Lady  Blessington 
and  ors. 
Sir  J.  Stevenson 
and  ors. 
Crofton  Croker 

T.  Hood  &  ors. 

Hurst  &  Co.  and  ors. 

Egyptian  Hall, 
Piccadilly. 
Wm.  Harrison  Ains- 
worth 
Marshall 

17 
18 

Souvenir  Litteraire  de  France 
The  Offering  [replaced  by  The  Iris] 

1829 
1829 

A..  A.  Watts 
He*.  Thos.  Dale 

Longman  <fc  Co. 
(London  <fc  Paris) 
Sampson  Low 

19 

Anniversary 

1829 

A.  Cunningham 

Sharpe 

20 

Talisman  (Sew  York) 

1829 



Bliss  (New  York) 

21 

Juvenile  Keepsake 

1829-30 

Thomas  Roscoe 

Hurst  <fc  Co. 

22 

Affection's  Offering  (Juvenile) 

1829-32 

Not  given 

Tilt 

23 

New  Year's  Gift 

1829-36 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Watts 

Longman  &  Co. 

24 

25 

New  Year's  Gift  and  Juvenile 
Souvenir 
Landscape  Annual 

1830 
1830-39 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Watts 
Thomas  Roscoe 

Longman  &  Co. 
Jennings  &  Co. 

23 

Lyre 

1830 

Not  given 

Sharpe 

27 

Laurel 

1830 

Not  given 

Sharpe 

28 

Comic  Annual 

1830-39' 

Thomas  Hood 

Various 

29 

Iris 

1830 

Rev.  Thos.  Dale 

Sampson  Low 

30 
31 

Marshall's  Christmas  Box  :    A 
Juvenile  Annual 
Fisher's  National  Portrait  Gallery 

1830-32 
1830-33 

Not  given 
Wm.  Jerden 

Marshall 
Fisher 

32 

Ackermann's  Juvenile  Forget-me- 
Not 

1830-35 

F.Shoberl 

Ackermann 

Additional  Volume  in  1842. 
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Rof. 

No. 

Short  Title. 

Date. 

Editor. 

Publisher. 

33 
34 

The  Excitement 
The  Saci-ed  Harp 

1830-45 
1831 

Rev.  R.  Jameson 
and  ors. 
Not  given 

Waugh  and  ors. 
Leckie 

35 

The  Musical  Bijou 

1831 

F.  H.  Burney 

Goulding  &  Co. 

36 

The  Cabinet  Album 

1831 



Hurst  &  Co. 

37 

Apollo's  Gift,  or  the  Musical 
Souvenir:  "A  Musical  Annual" 

1S31 

M.  Clomenti  and 
J.  B.  Cramer 

Willis  &  Co. 

38 
30 
40 

A  Mothei's  present   to  her 
Daughter  (Dublin) 
A  Father's  present  to  his  Son 
(Dublin) 
Remembrancer 

1S31 
1831 
1831 

Not  given 
Not  given 
T.  Roscoe 

Leckie 
Leckie 
Jennings  &.  Co. 

41 

The  Humourist  :  A  new  Annual 

1831 

W.  H.  Harrison 

Ackermann,  junr. 

42 

Cameo 

1831 

Pickering 

Pickering 

43 

Talisman  (London) 

1S31 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Watts 

Whittaker 

44 

Le  Keepsake  Francais 

1831 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Watts 

Whittaker 

15 

Sacred  Iris 

C1S31 

Not  given 

Lacey 

46 

The  new  Comic  Annual  (Falstaff's) 

1831 

Not  given 

Hurst  &  Co. 

47 

Comic  Offering 

1831-35 

Louisa  H.  Sheridan 

Smith  and  Elder 

48 
49 
50 
51 
52 

Sacred  Offering 

Fisher's  Drawing-Room  Scrap 
Book  (quarto) 
Amethyst 

Heath's  Picturesque  Annual 
(8vo.  issue) 
Botanic  Annual 

1831-32 
1832-52 
1832-34 
1832-30 
1832 

Mrs.  Jevons  (A 
Liverpool  lady) 
L.  E.  L. 

I)r.->.  Hine  and 
Greville 
L.  Ritchie 

R.  Mudie 

Hamilton  &  Co. 
Fisher 

Oliphant 
(Edinburgh) 
Longmans 

Cochrane  &  Oo. 

53 

54 

Le  Talisman 
Easter  Offering 

1832 
1832 

Levavasseur  and 
F.  Asuond 

Giraldon 
Booker 

55 

Landscape  Album 

1832-34 

Thos.  Moule 

Tilt 

56 
57 
58 

Continental  Annual  and  Romantic 
Cabinet 
Aurora  Borealis 

Christian  Keepsake 

1832 
1833 
1833 

W.  Kennedy 

A  Society  of 
Friends 
Rev.  Wm.  Ellis 

Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 
Tilt 
Fisher 

59 

Landscape  Wreath 

N.D. 

T.  Campbell 

Virtue 

60 

Turner's  Annual  Tour 

1833-35 

L.  Ritchie 

Longmans 

61 
02 

Heath's  Book  of  Beauty 
The  Bow  in  the  Cloud 

1833-49 
1834 

Lady  Blessington 
and  ors. 
(?)  B.  Barton 

Longmans 
Jackson  &  Co. 

63 
64 
65 

Sacred  Annual 
Oriental  Annual 
Heath's  Gallery  of  Engravings  (4to] 

1834 
1831-40 

Rev.  Robt.  Mont- 
gomery 
Rev.  H.  Caunter 
and  ors. 

Bull  <fc  Churton,  - 
and  C.  Tilt 

66 

English  Annual 

1834-33 



Bogue 

28 
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No. 

Short  Title. 

Date. 

Editor. 

Publisher. 

67 
68 
69 

Heath's  Picturesque  Annual  (first 
issue.  8vo.) 
Christian  Keepsake  and  Missionary 
Annual 
Gage  d'  Amide" 

1835 
1835-40 
1835-38 

L.  Ritchie 
Rev.  W.  Ellis 

Longmans 
Fisher 
Fisher 

70 
71 

Comic  Almanack  (Illustrated  by 
Cruikshank) 
Biblical  Keepsake 

1835-53 
1835-37 

H.  Mayhew 
Rev.  J.  H.  Home 

Bogue 
Murray 

72 

The  Victoria  Keepsake 

1836 

F.  Shoberl 

Ackermann  &  Co. 

73 

Easter  Gift  (quarto) 

1836-38 

L.  E.  L. 

Fisher 

74 

Heath's  Gems  of  Beauty  (quarto) 

1836-40 

Lady  Blessington 

Longmans 

75 
76 

Cabinet  of  Modern  Art  (succeeding 
The  Literary  Souvenir) 
Fletcher's  Juvenile  Scrap  Book 

Waverley  Keepsake 

1836-37 
1836-50 
1836 

A.  A.  Watts 

Agnes  Strickland 
and  ors. 
Not  given 

Whittaker 
Fisher 
Charlton 

78 
79 

80 

Wreath  of  Friendship 
Flowers  of  Loveliness  (quarto) 

Fisher's  Oriental  Keepsake  (quarto 

1836 
1836-41 

1837-33 

Charles  Cecil 

Lady  Blessington 
T.  H.  Bayley, 
L.  E.L  and  ors. 

Renshaw  and  Kirk- 
man 
Ackermann 

Fisher 

81 
82 

Continental  Landscape  Annual  of 
European  Scenery 
Heath's  Picturesque  Annual  (4to) 

1837-38 
1837-45 

F.  Fergusson 
L.  mtchie 

H.  Riley 
Longmans 

83 

Finden's  Tableaux  (quarto) 

1837-44 

MissMitford&ors 

Hogarth 

84 

Landscape  Souvenir  (quarto) 

1837-38 

T.  Roscoe 

Fisher 

85 

The  Hunter's  Annual 

1838-39 



Baily  &  Co. 

86 

Literary  and  Pictorial  Repository 

1838 

Not  given 

Berger 

87 
88 
89 

Fisher's  Waverley  Forget-me-Not 
(quarto 
Portraits  of  Children  of  the 
Nobility 
Amaranth  (quarto) 

1838 
1838-41 
1839 

G.N.Wright,  M.A 
C.  Heath 
T.  K.  Harvey 

Fisher 
C.  Heath 
Baily  &  Co. 

90 

Book  of  Royalty  (quart") 

1839 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall 

Ackermann  &  Co. 

91 

Miniature  Almanack 

1S39 





92 
93 
94 
9o 

Finden's  Royal  Gallery  of  British 
Art 
Finden's  Portraits  of  Female 
Aristocracy  (quarto) 
Protestant  Annual 

The  Young  Gentleman's  Annual 

1840 
1840-41 
1841 
C1841 

Charlotte  Eliz. 
Baisler 
Not  given 

Ackermann 
Hogarth 
F.  Baisler 

96 

Christian  Souvenir 

1842 

Rev.  T.  Dale 



97 

Evergreen 

C1842 



Darton  <fe  Co. 

9 

Victoria  Annual  (quarto) 

1844 





0 

Juvenile  Bijou 

01844 

Miss  Leslie 



100 

101 

Literary  and  Pictorial  Souvenir 
Perennial 

c  1845 
c  1845 

Not  given 
Not  given 

J.  Holmes  (suc- 
cessor of  Lacey) 
D<irton  &  Co. 
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Bef. 

No. 

Short  Title. 

Date. 

Editor. 

Publisher. 

102 

The   Christian   Offering  and 

c  1845 

Not  given 

Holmes 

Christian  Keepsake 

103 

Coronal 

1846 

Not  given 

E.  Lacey 

104 

"  My  Own  "  Annual  (Juvenile) 

1848 

Mark  Merrywell 

Chapman  <fe  Hall 

105 

Friendship's  Gift  (apparently 

C1850 

Charles  Cecil 

Holmes  (suc- 

reprint) 

cessor  of  Lacey) 

106 

Literary  Keepsake 

C1850 

Not  given 

Griffin  &  Co. 

(London  &  Glasgow) 

107 

The  Irving  Offering  :  An  American 

1851,  &c 

—  — 



Annual 

108 

Court  Album  (Portraits  of  Female 

1853 





Aristocracy 

109 

Keepsake  (a  temporary  revival  or 

1861 

Not  given 

Nelson  &  Son 

imitatio  ') 

An  interesting  collection  of  specimens  from  the  collection  of  the 
essayist,  -  supplemented  by  others,  was  exhibited.  Some  of  the 
original  bindings  were  of  watered  silk,  velvet,  morocco,  and 
embossed  paper. 

CHRISTMAS    SUPPER. 

MONDAY,  DECEMBER  21,  1896. — The  customary  Christmas 
Supper,  held  in  the  banqueting  hall  of  the  Grand  Hotel, 
pleasantly  concluded  the  first  half  of  the  Session. 

Mr.  GEOKGE  MILNER,  the  President,  occupied  the  chair,  and 
the  number  of  members  and  their  friends  who  attended  was  un- 
precedented, there  being  about  one  hundred  and  twenty.  The 
time-honoured  ceremonies  of  the  occasion  were  elaborately 
observed.  The  first  proceeding  was  the  bringing  in  of  the 
Boar's  Head,  which  was  so  large  that  two  stalwart  cooks  were 
required  to  carry  it.  The  brown  and  brawny  head  was  preceded 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Derby,  as  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  and  by 
Mr.  W.  K.  Credland,  as  chief  cook,  armed  with  a  huge  knife  and 
fork.  Following  it  were  a  posse  of  Beef-eaters  and  a  long 
retinue  of  brilliantly-attired  gentlemen.  As  the  procession 
moved  round  the  table,  the  ancient  Boar's  Head  carol, 
"  Caput  apri  defero,"  was  sung.  After  supper,  Father 
Christmas,  represented  by  Mr.  B.  A.  Redfern,  appeared, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Edmund  Mercer,  as  Jester,  and  many 
other  masqueraders.  He  was  received  with  hearty  cheers, 
and  after  the  song,  "  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year,"  the 
President  addressed  him  in  the  lines,  written  by  himself,  which 
are  now  used  as  part  of  the  proceedings.  Father  Christmas 
replied  in  verse,  which  has  been  previously  given  in  the  volume 
for  1895-6.  Then  was  the  wassail  bowl  sent  round,  and  an  old 
wassail  song  was  sung.  After  other  songs  and  recitations,  Mr. 
John  Mortimer  proposed  the  toast  of  "  The  Literary  Club  and 
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its  President."  He  said :  — I  rise  in  response  to  the  call  that  I 
should  propose  this  toast,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  can 
as  easily  rise  to  the  occasion.  I  have  had  a  long  experience  of 
this  Club,  reaching  back  some  four  and  twenty  years,  I  believe, 
and  have  learnt  many  things  since  I  became  a  member  of  it; 
but  one  thing  I  have  never  learnt,  and  that  is  to  feel  quite  at 
my  ease  when  I  am  called  upon  to  read  a  paper  or  make  a 
speech.  Moreover,  sir,  when  the  toast  was  put  into  my  hands 
I  had  a  sense  of  being  placed  in  a  novel  position.  From  the 
standpoint  of  this  Christmas  supper  table,  taking  a  retrospec- 
tive glance,  I  can,  in  imagination,  see  many  other  festive  boards 
of  a  similar  kind  stretching  out  to  dim  distances,  but  at  none 
of  these  have  I  risen  to  propose  success  to  the  Manchester 
Literary  Club.  If,  therefore,  I  do  not  seem  to  do  justice  to 
the  sweet  sentiment  which  it  is  my  duty  to  promote,  I  must 
ask  you  to  exercise  that  forbearance  which  is  usually  extended 
to  first  offenders.  This  Christmas  supper  of  ours  is  in  its 
foundation  a  convivial  gathering,  a  break  in  the  series  of  nights 
devoted  to  graver  pursuits,  and  it  is  therefore  most  fitting  that 
on  an  occasion  of  this  kind  conviviality  should  prevail  over 
serious  speech.  To  be  too  serious  at  such  a  time  would  savour 
of  affectation.  Once  a  year,  at  any  rate,  we  act  on  the  advice 
of  Omar  Khayyam,  and 

"  Fill  the  cup  which  clears 
To-day  of  past  regrets  and  future  fears." 

In  a  temperate  degree  we  indulge  in  wine  and  wassail,  and 
some  of  this  we  set  apart  for  a  special  purpose,  to  which  I  have 
now  to  call  your  attention.  One  cup,  at  least,  we  drink  to  our 
noble  selves,  but,  like  modest  men,  however,  we  do  not  drink 
to  ourselves  individually,  but  to  the  Club  of  which  we  are  mem- 
bers. In  this  regard  we  make  a  fine  distinction.  We  are  not 
proud  of  ourselves,  but  we  are  proud  of  our  Club,  and  we  are 
wishful  that  as  an  institution  it  should  thrive  and  prosper. 
It  is  open  to  us  to  name  some  member  in  connection  with  the 
toast  and  make  him  the  representative  of  the  Club,  and  this  is 
the  happy  case  to-night.  Now,  sir,  in  promoting  a  sentiment 
of  this  kind  I  ami  in  the  fortunate  position  of  asking  you  to 
drink  success  to  an  already  successful  Club.  I  was  reading  the 
other  day,  in  an  old  book  dealing  with  the  clubs  of  London, 
the  Beefsteak  Club  and  others,  and  I  find  the  writer  disposed 
to  deal  contemptuously  with  literary  clubs ;  indeed,  he  went 
the  length  of  saying  that  if  literary  men  could  make  books  they 
were  quite  incompetent  to  make  clubs.  Now  this  Club  of  ours 
is  a  standing  contradiction  to  such  a  proposition.  This  is  not 
a  fitting  time  to  enlarge  upon  the  objects  for  which  we  are 
associated  together.  These  will  be  found  written  down  in  the- 
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prospectus  duly  provided  for  candidates  for  admission.  As 
members  we  are  men  of  various  pursuits,  but  we  are  bound 
together  by  one  common  tie,  and  that  is  an  interest  in  litera- 
ture. That  is  the  raison  d'etre  of  our  existence.  We  are  nothing 
if  we  are  not  literary.  There  are  other  societies  of  a  similar 
studious  kind  in  our  city,  which  concern  themselves  with 
matters  other  than  literature.  Among  them  we  have  one,  for 
instance,  which  finds  its  recreation  mainly  in  the  study  of 
nature  in  the  open  fields,  in  another  the  pursuits  are  anti- 
quarian, and  those  who  engage  in  them  are  pleased  to  dwell  in 
the  shadow  of  a  grave  antiquity.  Then,  again,  we  have  a  Geo- 
graphical Society,  in  which  maps  are  the  prominent  objects  of 
regard.  That  is  a  society  whose  members  are,  in  a  sense, 
citizens  of  the  world,  and  are  geographically  at  home  in  all  the 
lands  that  lie  between  China  and  Peru,  and  in  many  other 
directions.  Coming  nearer  to  our  own  Club,  but  much  older 
than  ours,  and  with  a  wider  range  of  investigation,  we  have 
the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  philosophy  being  dis- 
tinguished from  pursuits  of  a  purely  literary  kind.  Now,  I  don't 
know  whether  the  cultivation  of  philosophy  is  properly  a  part 
of  our  scheme,  except  it  be  of  the  commonplace  kind ;  but  we 
have  all  heard  of  the  man  who  said  he  had  tried  to  be  a 
philosopher,  but  cheerfulness  would  break  in.  Now,  cheer- 
fulness has  always  been  a  distinguishing  note  of  this  Club.  It 
was  founded  by  cheerful  men,  and  with  the  grooving  years  the 
freshness  of  the  early  time  is  in  a  large  measure  still  main- 
tained. Its  founders,  too,  were  men  who  loved  literature  for 
its  own  sake,  and  in  many  cases  helped  to  make  it.  In  this 
regard,  too,  I  hope  we  are  true  to  our  traditions.  If  any  justi- 
fication of  our  existence  is  necessary,  we  may  point  with  pride 
to  a  long  array  of  volumes  displayed  on  the  shelves  of  our 
library,  and  which  represent  the  papers  and  transactions  of  our 
Club,  harvested  there  as  the  fruit  of  many  years ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  latest  volume  placed  there  is  the 
stoutest  of  them  all.  Whether  posterity  will  care  to  take  note 
of  them,  we  know  not.  That  must  be  left  for  the  good  taste  of 
posterity  to  decide.  We  may  even  afford  to  be  careless  in  this 
regard,  for  we  have  already  had  so  rich  rewards.  They  stand 
there  as  the  embodiment  of  many  delightful  nights  of  literary 
recreation,  whichi  for  some  of  us  have  "  left  upon  the  silent 
shore  of  memory  images  and  precious  thoughts  that  shall 
not  die  and  cannot  be  destroyed."  But  we  are  not 
hero  to-night  to  justify  our  existence,  but  rather  to 
congratulate  ourselves  upon  being  members  of  a  Club  which, 
as  I  have  already  said,  has  been  eminently  successful.  If  I 
may  be  allowed  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  its  past  history  and 
present  condition,  I  should  say  that  although  it  has  lost  nothing 
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of  the  literary  spirit  which  originated  it  there  have  been  changes. 
In  matters  gastronomical  this  is  apparent,  as  witness  the  festive 
board  round  which  we  are  gathered  to-rtiight.  During  the  long  vista 
of  years,  looking  backward,  I  see  a  remote  Christmas  supper 
table  furnished  with  modest  tripe  and  onions,  fried  or  boiled. 
Those  were  the  dishes  that  commended  themselves  to  the  mem- 
bers in  those  early  days.  We  did  not  even  aspire  to  a  beef- 
steak. It  was  a  tripe  and  onion  club,  and  we  were  satisfied. 
After  the  cloth  was  drawn  long  clay  pipes  were  placed  upon  the 
table — churchwardens,  and  I  remember  that  one  good-natured 
member  provided  the  tobacco.  We  did  not  indulge  in  any 
speeches,  but  we  had  songs  and  jests.  Of  course,  Father 
Christmas  was  there,  a  solitary  figure.  He  had  no  retinue  of 
attendants  as  in  these  days.  By  a  power  of  evolution  we  have 
passed  from  tripe  to  truffles.  Our  board  is  now  graced  with  a 
complexity  of  good  things,  and  in  this  respect  it  resembles  that 
other  board  of  our  ordinary  use,  where  intellectual  viands  are 
set  forth.  In  the  early  days,  or  rather  nights,  there  was  a 
certain  simplicity  in  the  fare  set  before  us.  It  was  good,  but 
we  had  not  much  of  it,  and  not  more  than  one  dish  at  a  time. 
If  I  remember  aright,  Buckle,  in  his  "  History  of  Civilization," 
says  that  a  complexity  of  food  is  a  condition  of  advanced  civi- 
lization;  and  there  is  comfort  in  that,  for  it  applies  to  both 
mind  and  body.  In  those  old  days,  too,  we  seemed  to  be  more 
in  touch  with  the  native  literature  of  our  county.  We  heard 
the  dialect  spoken  freely,  and  we  had  authors  about  us  who 
used  it  with  great  power  in  both  poetry  and  prose.  They  are 
not  with  us  now.  That  dialect  writing  seemed  to  have  died 
with  them,  but  there  has  been  a  revival,  and  we  now  number 
among  our  members  one,  at  least,  who  is  engaged  in  depicting 
phases  of  Lancashire  life,  and  is  using  this  dialect  as  a  medium, 
and  with  great  grace  and  power.  I  allude  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Marshall  Mather,  the  author  of  "Lancashire  Idylls,"  and  other 
literature  of  a  local  kind.  There  has  been  another  revival,  too, 
and  that  a  poetical  one.  I  remember,  sir,  how,  many  years 
ago,  that  wag  Sir  William  Bailey  (he  was  plain  Mr.  Bailey  then) 
brought  some  friends  to  the  Literary  Club  one  night.  That 
was  in  the  historic  days,  and,  as  he  ushered  them  into  the  room, 
by  Avay  of  impressing  them  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of 
the  persons  gathered  at  the  table,  he  imparted  to  those  friends 
of  his,  in  whispered  confidence,  the  information  that  those  were 
all  poets,  every  one  of  them.  Now  that  was  a  playful  exaggera- 
tion ;  but  we  had  poets  among  us.  and  very  good  poets,  too,  in 
some  cases,  notably  Edwin  Waughl,  Ben  Brierley,  and  Sam 
Laycock.  Well,  when  these — 

"  Had  finished  their  wark  aboon 
And  laid  their  music  by," 
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there  came  a  pause,  broken  only  by  an  occasional  singer,  but 
of  late  there  has  been  quite  an  outburst  of  song.     Even  now 
we  have  poets  amongst  us,  not  one  but  many,  and  as  you  look 
round  the  Club  room  the  poetic  eye  is  not  far  to  seek,  rolling 
in  its  fine  phrenzy,  or  beaming  with  the  pleased  nature  of  one 
who  has  on  many  dishes  fed  and  drank  the  milk  of  kindness. 
To  some  of  us  from  whom  the  gods  have  withheld  the  gift  of 
poetical    expression,    leaving    us    mute    inglorious    Miltons,    or 
worse,    who,    if    the    saving   of    our   lives   depended   upon    the 
writing  of  a   sonnet,   would  find  our  fate  already  sealed,   and 
would  have  to  submit  ourselves  to  the  executioner,  this  poetical 
outburst  is  a  matter  of  amazement.     We  can  only  sit  by  and 
wonder,  for  these  poets  of  the  latter  day  bring  their  flowers  of 
poetry,  not  singly,  but  in  bouquets,  handfuls  of  them  scattered 
in  rich  layers  on  the  table.     Of  this  choir  angelical  our  worthy 
President  is,  of  course,  the  leader.     One  of  the  most  interesting 
literary  products  of  the  present  session,  in  a  sense  belonging  to 
the  Club  though  published  outside  it,  is  a  volume  of  verses,  enti- 
tled "From  Dawn  to  Dusk,"  written  by  the  President,  and  dedi- 
cated by  him  to  his  fellow-members  of  the  Literary  Club.     It  is 
like  a  nosegay,  fair  and  fresh  and  sweet,  delicately  scented  with 
perfumes  various.     Lavender  and  violet  you  have  there,  but  so 
also  have  you  rosemary  and  rue.     And  now  this  brings  me  to 
a  special  application  of  thie  toast  I  have  to  propose,  and  which, 
it  has  been   admirably  devised,   should  take  a  personal  turn. 
In  this  connection  I  have  to  ask  you  to  associate  with  it  the 
name  of  our  worthy  President.     No  words  of  mine  are  neces- 
sary to  recommend  so  happy  an  alliance.     We  know  that  no 
better  President   could  preside  over  us,   that  he  is   singularly 
fitted  to  preside  over  assemblies  of  men.     Of  him  some  of  us  can 
say  that  we've  lived  and  we've  loved  together  through  many  a 
changing  year.     He  is  our  Club's  epitome,  in  him  are  embodied 
all   its  graces   and  virtues.        Now   there   is   special   fitness   in 
drinking   our  friend's   health   at   the   present   time,   for   it  has 
happened  that  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  condition  of 
his  life.     In  his  wonderful  versatility  we  have  known  him  as  a 
many-sided  man,   to  whom  business   or  literature  came  easily 
alike.     He  is  able  to  discourse  on  a  ballad  or  a  balance-sheet 
with  an  equal  eloquence  and  grace.    Among  business  men  he  has 
been  recognised  as  one  to  whom  a  close  acquaintance  with  cotton 
was  not  inconsistent  with  the  higher  culture.    But  a  change  has 
come  in  the  spirit  of  his  dream.     He  has  retired  from  business : 
he  is  emancipated,  no  longer  a  business  man.      Like  Charles 
Lamb,  he  has  quitted  task  work,  and  now  has  the  rest  of  the 
day  to  himself.     He  can  now  turn  from  the  study  of  Gray's 
"  Elegy "  to    the   writing   of    an    elegy    on    "  greys,"    departed 
never  to  return.     I  am  sure  we  all  congratulate  him  upon  his 
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fortune,  and  will  wish  him  a  long  and  peacefully  happy  day, 
with  rich  literary  fruition  as  the  result  of  his  learned  leisure. 
In  connecting  his  name  with  the  toast,  he  becomes  for  the  time 
being,  as  it  were,  our  guest.  In  this  connection  I  would  apply 
some  translated  lines  of  Horace,  and  say — 

"  thou  ever  gentle  guest, 
May  all  thy  wishes  by  the  gods  be  blest, 
Thou  best  good  man." 

The  President,  Mr.  GEORGE  MILKER,  made  an  interesting  and 
graceful  speech  in  reply,  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief 
summary :  — Why  does  literature  furnish  a  bond  of  union 
among  men  so  abiding  and  so  efficacious?  What  is  the  secret? 
Because  it  goes  back  to  the  elementary  nature  of  man — down 
to  the  elemental  affections  and  passions — back,  so  to  speak,  to 
the  common  denominator.  It  lives  above  the  factitious  distinc- 
tions which  separate  men  from  each  other.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  party  politics.  It  substitutes  for  the  cabals  of  Whig 
and  Tory  the  common  love  of  country — the  celebration  of  noble 
deeds — the  apotheosis  of  heroes,  and  these  not  of  the  battle- 
field only,  but  in  every  sphere  of  life  wherever  there  are  to  be 
found  love  and  self-sacrifice.  Literature  passes  beyond  the 
dogmas  and  shibboleths  of  sects;  and  yet  it  is  in  the  highest 
sense  religious.  In  this  region  are  united  the  most  opposite 
factions.  The  Nonconformist  will  sing  the  hymns  of  St. 
Bernard  and  Cardinal  Newman,  because  they  are  literature  as 
well  as  religion.  The  High  Churchman  will  sing  those  of  the 
Calvinist,  the  Baptist,  and  the  Unitarian  for  the  same  reason. 
The  lover  of  literature  will  take  his  idea  of  God  in  Nature  from 
Wordsworth ;  of  God  in  revelation  from  Milton,  and  Cowper, 
and  Browning.  In  Shakespeare,  above  all,  he  finds  himself 
united  with  man  as  man — there  he  finds  that  one  touch  of 
nature  which  makes  all  men  akin.  And  what  of  the  songs  of 
our  literature?  And  for  these  we  are  indebted,  not  to  one 
great  poet  only,  but  to  many  a  humble  and  little-known  singer. 
How  wonderfully  do1  these  unite  us  together  in  our  hours  of 
lonely  sorrow,  as  well  as  when  our  hearts  are  merry  and  we  sit 
round  the  festive  board  with  boon  companions,  as  here  to-night. 
It  is  this  power  of  literature  which  we  have,  in  this  Club, 
invoked  with  constantly-increasing  success.  May  our  union 
on  these  terms  long  continue.  In  this  cause — the  cultivation  of 
imion,  and  kindly  feeling,  and  lofty  thought,  on  the  basis  of  all 
that  is  best  in  literature,  my  heart  is  given,  and  under  this 
banner,  so  long  as  strength  remains  to  me,  I  shall  be  found 
fighting. 

Another  toast,  "  Our  Guests,"  was  then  given  by  Mr.  James 
T.  Foard,  and  replied,  to  by  J.  W.  Sidebotham,  M.P.,  and  the 
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Rev.  E.  F.  Letts.  Several  original  pieces  of  verse  were  contri- 
buted, among  them  being  a  skit,  by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox,  on  the 
"  Ladies  Night,"  which  the  Club  had  tried  as  an  experiment, 
topical  pieces  by  Mr.  Abraham  Stansfield  and  Mr.  B.  A.  Red- 
fern,  and  songs  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Andrew  and  Mr.  Tinsley  Pratt. 
The  proceedings  were  highly  successful,  and  were  evidently 
much  enjoyed. 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox  made  merry  over  the  ladies'  night  in 
this  manner :  — • 

THE    LADIES'    NIGHT. 

I  sing  a  song  of  an  evening  in  a  session  past  and  gone, 

When  the  club  a  Spartan  regimen  was  going  to  put  on, 

And  every  guilty  smoker  was  quivering  with  affright, 

When  the  President  announced  next  week  would  be  a  ladies'  night. 

Eeluctantly  we  viewed  our  pipe,  and  brooded  o'er  our  glass, 

And  wondered  how  without  these  twain  that  evening  e'er  would  pass; 

But  soon  a  proclamation  removed  our  anxious  care, 

When  'twas  said  the  ladies  kindly  wished  to  "  see  us  as  we  were." 

The  evening  came,  as  evenings  do,  and  with  immodest  greed 
Each  wished    he'd  had  a  paper  to  those  fair  dames  to  read. 
They  came  in  goodly  numbers  to  what  they  deemed  a  joke, 
But  soon,  I  fear,  thought  differently  when  we  began  to  smoke. 

How  could  we  ever  venture  to  do  anything  so  wrong? 
I  only  know  that  I,  alas!  first  smoked  of  all  the  throng; 
But  then  I  am  a  bachelor  unskilled  in  woman's  ways, 
Whose  absolute  conviction  is  that  she  means  all  she  says. 

They  said  they  wished  to  see  us  do  as  we  were  wont  to  do, 
And  soon  a  mirky  mist  obscured  in  smoke  their  anxious  view : 
They  could  hardly  see  the  speakers  as  the  air  grew  thick  and  thicker, 
And  the  silent  members  puffed  and  quaffed  their  customary  liquor. 

Now,  if  man's  garments  gather  smoke,  few  as  they  are,  'tis  certain 
That  gowns  of  gentle  ladies  are  a  smoke-consuming  curtain; 
And  if  the  weed  aroma  clings  to  whiskers  dyed  or  hoary, 
How  perfumed  must  be  woman's  locks,  her  darlings  and  her  glory. 

And  when  they  brush  their  hair  at  night,  if  they  would  only  own 
The  fact,  what  floods  they  must  have  used  of  waters  of  Cologne. 
My  sympathetic  soul  is  even  yet  oppressed  with  doubt, 
When  I  think  of  how  the  Dickens  they  could  ever  get  it  out. 

I  swear  by  Dickens,  for  it  is  a  literary  oath, 

And  names  in  speech  Pickwickian,  him  whom  to  name  I'm  loth; 

Why  Dickens  means  the  devil,  I  don't  profess  to  say, 

But,  if  the  Club  prefers  it,  I'll  swear  by  Thackeray. 

The  ladies  did  not  speak,  they  smiled,  though  they  were  oft  invited, 
Nor  do  I  wonder,  when  I  think  how  many  pipes  were  lighted; 
How  they  could  breathe,  I  know  not,  in  that  balmy  atmosphere, 
Which  gives  its  inspiration,  when  we  meet  each  Monday  here. 
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I  need  not  praise  the  papers,  we've  little  here  but  good, 
The  speakers  with  such  hearers  did  the  best  that  e'er  they  could; 
And  the  ladies  sat  and  listened,  and  were  smoked  like  Finnie  haddiea, 
And  smiled  a  sweet  encouragement  upon  the  sportive  laddies. 

"Tis  strange  a  consonant  dropped  out  turns  laddies  into  ladies, 
As  a  single  letter  altered  makes  a  naughty  word  of  Gades; 
But  the  ladies  turned  to  laddies  in  their  patience  on  that  day, 
And  saw  Bacchus  wed  with  Bacche  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Through  clouds  of  smoke  I  still  can  see  that  fair  array  of  bonnets 
With  fairer  faces  under  them,  fit  themes  for  some-one's  sonnets; 
That  they  enjoyed  themselves  is  true,  of  course,  because  they  said  it; 
That  they  could  do  so  'mid  the  reek  is  greatly  to  their  credit. 

And  we've  this  satisfaction,  when  concluded  was  the  joke, 
They  took  a  something  with  them  besides  vicarious  smoke; 
Having  seen  us  at  our  studies,  they  determined,  wiser  grown, 
To  form  a  Literary  Club  that's  literally  their  own. 

Then,  whate'er  may  be  our  feelings,  in  this  we'll  be  united, 
And  with  glasses  brimming  full  and  various  weeds  ignited, 
We'll  drink  to  their  endurance  of  smoke  on  hair  and  dress, 
And  to  their  Club  new-founded  wish  long  years  of  sweet  success ! 

Mr.  ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD  was  unavoidably  absent,  but  that 
his  heart  was  with  the  gathering  the  following  lines  will 
show :  — 

A  RHYME  AND  A  REASON  (FOR  NON-ATTENDANCE). 
DEAKLY-BELOVED  MILNER,  AND  BRETHREN  or  THE  CLUB,  AT  SCIPPEB 

ASSEMBLED, 

Christmas,  1896. 

Whilst  you  are  holding  festival  to-day, 
Me,  my  unhappy  fortune  calls  away; 
But,  what  is  worse,  'tis  that  each  step  I  take 
Carries  me  further  from  my  Christmas  cake; 
For,  while  you  speak,  to-night,  in  language  chaste, 
I  shall  be  tramping  o'er  a  moorland  waste, 
Clad  in  my  cloak,  but  wrapped  in  mountain  mist, 
Thinking  upon  the  good  things  I  have  missed — 
On  all  I  might  have  ate,  and  drank,  and  kissed! 
For,  ever  thus,  from  very  childhood's  day, 
I've  found,  like  Moore,  my  fondest  hopes  decay. 
'Twas  ever  thus;  e'en  from  my  earliest  hour, 
If  e'er  I  chanced  to  love  a  tree,  or  flower, 
'Twas  sure  to  perish  in  untimely  hour, 
Crushed  by  the  storm,  or  drowned  in  sleety  shower. 
And  always,  when  my  bread  was  buttered  well, 
Straight  on  the  floor,  and  upside  down,  it  fell — 
From  first  to  last,  the  sport  of  Fortune  I, 
Still  doomed  to  leave  behind  my  Christmas  pie! 
"Take  comfort  from  your  Horace;  turn  the  page," 
My  Milner  says,  and  puts  me  in  a  rage: 
Why  flatter  Flaccus,  spite  his  power  to  charm! 
Horace  made  easy,  on  his  Sabine  farm, 
With  five  or  six  fat  tenants  paying  rent, 
Could  well  afford  to  preach,  and  feel,  content! 
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But  hark  the  signal !  I  must  issue  forth, 

And  turn  my  face  towards  the  inclement  North; 

Whilst  burly  Ben,  with  lusty  voice,  doth  call 

(In  guise  of  "Christmas,"  he)  to  wassail,  all; 

Whilst  stalwart  Credland  leads  the  cooking  corps, 

And  brings  to  banquet  high  the  smoking  boar; 

And  Derby's  dulcet  tones  are  heard  in  song, 

I  mount  the  train,  that  bears  me  swift  along, 

But  leaves  my  heart  behind,  amid  your  merry  throng ! 

Mr,  J.  D.  ANDREW  contributed  one  of  his  quaintly  humorous 
songs,  as  followeth.: — • 

THE    SAILING    OF   THE    BAEQUE   "QUININE." 

I'll  sing  you  a  song  of  a  gallant  ship 
That  sailed  one  day  on  a  venturous  trip 
To  search  for  treasure  in  a  foreign  land — 
(A  very  common  thing,  I  understand). 


Now,  this  is  quite  a  moral  tale, 

We  hope  its  teaching  will  not  fail 

To  impress  us  with  a  proper  sense 

Of  the  value  of  pounds,  and  shillings,  and  pence. 

The  captain  knew  what  he  was  about — 

Of  that  you  needn't  have  any  doubt — 

He  was  guided  by  a  curious  map, 

Which  he'd  got  from  a  most  mysterious  chap. 

This  mysterious  chap  was  the  captain's  friend, 
Who,  coming  one  day  to  his  latter  end, 
Gave  him  this  map  as  a  legacy — 
(Which  sort  of  luck  never  happened  to  me). 

Then  this  captain,  whose  name  was  Joseph  Clark, 
Went  and  bought  a  fine  Peruvian  bark ; 
The  name  he  gave  it  was  "  Quinine  " — 
(A  name  perhaps  you  may  have  seen). 

Then  the  crew  all  took  a  terrible  oath, 
As  a  matter  of  course — and  nothing  loth — 
That  they'd  hang  together,  and  never  reveal 
What  it  paid  them  better  to  conceal. 

Well,  the  anchor  was  weighed,  and  it  was  found 

To  weigh  about  four  hundred  pound — 

The  cook  it  was  that  told  me  so — 

(But  why  they  weighed  it  I  don't  know). 

Then  they  met  five  storms,  and  fourteen  gales, 
One  hundred  sharks,  and  sixty  whales, 
And  the  great  sea  serpent  managed  to  hook — 
(All  these  facts  I  learned  from  the  cook). 

Sometimes  they  were  taken  dead  aback, 
Then  they  filled  again  on  another  tack, 
They  hauled  their  wind,  and  shook  a  reef 
(Which,  no  doubt,  gave  them  much  relief). 
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The  "  Quinine  "  was  seen  in  many  a  phase — 
Sometimes  in  irons,  sometimes  in  stays — 
(These  nautical  terms  are  very  hard 
To  an  unassuming  town-bred  bard!). 

A  strange  adventure  needs  report — 
One  day,  when  stores  were  running  short, 
Some  pirates  (surely,  kindly  men) 
Offered  to  board  them  there  and  then. 

But,  not  only  was  the  boon  refused, 
But  the  cook  (who  told  me  this)  abused 
Those  kindly  men  in  odious  terms — 
(Which  /  would  not  apply  to  worms). 

Well,  well,  at  last,  I  understand, 
They  came  in  sight  of  this  foreign  lani, 
Whereupon,  I  hear,  they  hugged  the  shore — 
(With  joy  to  see  dry  land  once  more). 

Then  amongst  themselves  they'd  sundry  fights, 
Which  lasted  several  days  and  nights, 
And  but  four  survived  when  all  was  done — 
(I  only  wish  that  I'd  been  one). 

There  was  Captain  Clark,  and  Spriggins  the  mate, 
And  a  red-haired  Scotchman,  Sandy  Tait, 
And  Phineas  Brown,  who  was  the  cook — 
(Who  has  sold  this  tale  to  make  a  book). 

Well,  they  studied  that  map,  and  they  dug  in  the  ground, 
And,  at  last,  that  marvellous  treasure  they  found — 
Now,  how  much  was  it? — try  and  guess — 
(I  should  be  quite  content  with  leas). 

One  million  pounds  it  was,  I'm  told, 
All  coined  in  sterling  English  gold! — 
It  seems  unlikely;   but  'twas  so — 
The  cook  was  there,  and  ought  to  know. 

Such  fortunes  now  these  men  possessed 
That  but  one  trouble  racked  each  breast, 
And  that  was  how  to  spend  their  pelf — 
(I  never  felt  that  way  myself!). 

To  Monte  Carlo,  trying  his  luck, 
The  captain  went — and  there  he  stuck — 
The  mate,  who  from  such  peril  shrank, 
In  the  Ship  Canal  his  money  sank. 

The  red-haired  Scotchman  went  and  wed 
A  society  beauty — his  pile  fled — 
And  the  cook — rash  man — a  bicycle  bought, 
And  ruined  himself  for  want  of  thought. 

These  men  are  now,  as  you  may  see, 

All  four  as  poor  as  poor  can  be! 

Myself,  I  don't  for  riches  look — 

(And  I've  just  given  sixpence  to  that  cook). 
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MONDAY,  JANUARY  11,  1897. — The  first  meeting  of  the  second 
half  of  the  Session.  Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  was  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  TINSLEY  PRATT  contributed  the  following  paper  on  "The 
Poetry  of  Matthew  Arnold  "  :  — • 

A  NOTE  ON  THE  POETRY  OF  MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

It  is  not  my  intention  in  this  paper  to  attempt  an 
exhaustive  criticism  of  the  poetical  output  of  Matthew 
Arnold.  It  is  rather  my  wish  to  offer  a  few  stray  notes 
upon  that  portion  of  Arnold's  poetical  work  which  appeals 
more  directly  to  the  average  reader  of  verse — the  poetry 
of  pathos  and  feeling.  Consequently,  the  great  body  of  his 
narrative  verse,  together  with  "  Metrope,"  a  tragedy  on 
the  Greek  model,  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  my 
present  purpose.  But  before  proceeding  to  a  consideration 
of  this  subject,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  unfitting  to  take  a 
brief  review  of  the  present  condition  of  poetry  in  this 
country.  Within  the  past  few  months  we  have  lost  our 
sweetest  of  idle  singers  of  that  "  empty  day  "  which  he  has 
sung  so  well.  Though  we  cannot,  perhaps,  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination,  describe  William  Morris  as  a  popular 
poet,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  now  understood, 
yet,  to  many  lovers  of  verse,  he  possessed  rich  stores  of 
poetic  beauty,  combined  with  a  subtle  influence  which  was 
at  once  soothing  and  fortifying  to  the  poetic  mind.  Setting 
aside  Mr.  Swinburne,  whose  wholly  unprecedented  quali- 
ties as  a  poet  must  ever  withhold  him  from  the  possibility 
of  being  regarded  as  popular,  we  cannot  name  any  living 
verse-writer  of  importance  whom  the  world,  to  speak  meta- 
phorically, may  grasp  by  the  hand  in  the  full  confidence 
of  an  assured  sympathy.  The  glorious  word-painting  of 
Swinburne,  at  his  best,  must  ever  remain  unsatisfying  to 
that  wider  public  which  has  its  Tennyson  by  rote,  and 
which  draws  the  language  of  its  highest  thoughts  and 
noblest  aspirations  from  the  pages  of  Shakespeare.  Men 
demand  something  more  than  this  mere  word-painting. 
They  require  those  "  soul-animating  strains,"  to  borrow 
Wordsworth's  description  of  Milton's  sonnets,  by  which 
means  the  words  of  the  poet  become,  as  it  were,  "  trumpet- 
tongued  "  to  the  world — outbursts  of  passionate  remon- 
strance, or  denunciation,  or  desire,  or,  perchance,  the 
expression  of  a  universal  emotion,  which  men  in  them- 
selves, while  consumed  with  an  entire  sympathy,  are 
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powerless  to  give  utterance  to.  Here  presents  itself  the 
supreme  office  of  the  bard — to  hold  up  the  mirror  to  the 
times : — 

The  poet,  to  whose  mighty  heart 
Heaven  doth  a  quicker  pulse  impart, 
Subdues  that  energy  to  scan 
Not  his  own  course,  but  that  of  man. 

Such  is  Arnold's  view  of  the  poet's  office.  But  we  have 
managed  to  reform  all  this  sort  of  thing  in  our  day. 
Setting  aside  the  two  poets  already  referred  to,  the  poetry 
of  the  period  is  too  intimately  associated  with  halfpenny 
journalism,  and  its  attendant  evils,  ever  to  be  truly  great. 
Your  modern  poet  has  no  leisure  to  grow  wise  With 
regard  to  Morris  and  Swinburne,  it  may,  however,  be  said 
that  poets  of  this  class  do  not  wish  for  popularity  in  the 
accepted  sense  of  the  term — that  they  prefer  rather  to 
minister  unto  the  intellectual  wants  of  the  cultured  few. 
This  is  but  evading  the  question.  Surely  the  mission 
which  poetry  is  called  upon  to  fulfil  in  this  age  of  com- 
petitive commerce  and  universal  greed  is  of  far  wider 
scope  than  the  exclusive  system  hereby  implied.  Homer, 
I  take  it,  did  not  compose  his  "  Iliad  "  for  the  few,  and 
surely  our  own  Shakespeare  wrote  primarily  for  the 
million.  The  struggle  for  an  existence  is  daily  becoming 
fiercer,  and  men's  hearts  are  ever  growing  more  hardened 
against  the  softening  influence  of  poetry  and  the  sister 
arts.  I  do  not  wish  to  commit  myself  to  a  belief  that  the 
average  man  of  the  world  will  ever  be  cajoled  into  reading 
poetry  against  his  will,  however  persuasive  may  be  the 
allurements  directed  to  that  end.  But,  until  something 
of  the  spirit  of  poetry  enters  more  into  the  mechanical 
round  of  our  daily  lives,  its  influence  for  good  must  and 
will  remain  as  a  dead  letter  in  the  calendar  of  our  existence. 
A  passage  occurs  to  me  from  one  of  Emerson's  essays,  in 
which  he  says  :  "It  is  easy  in  the  world  to  live  after  the 
world's  opinion ;  it  is  easy  in  solitude  to  live  after  our  own ; 
but  the  great  man  is  he  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd, 
keeps  with  perfect  sweetness  the  independence  of  solitude." 
It  is  this  influence  which  shall  enable  us  to  mould  around 
our  lives  a  solitude,  even  in  great  cities,  which  I  conceive 
to  be  required  of  the  modern  poet.  In  this  dearth  of  poets, 
and  abundance  of  rhymsters — for  there  was,  perhaps, 
never  a  time  when  there  were  so  many  singers,  and  so  little 
singing  of  the  right  sort — it  is  comforting  to  feel  the  pulse 
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of  truth  which  throbs  in  Arnold's  lines  on  "  The  Persistency 
of  Poetry"  : — 

Though  the  Muse  be  gone  away, 
Though  she  move  not  earth  t  >-day, 
Souls,  ere  while,  who  caught  her  word, 
Ah,  still  harp  on  what  they  heard  ! 

These  lines  are  essentially  true  of  the  persistency  of 
Arnold's  own  verse.  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  has  ventured 
an  opinion  that  Arnold's  fame  will  mainly  rest  upon  his 
poetry,  and  that  it  will  be  durable,  pure,  and  high.  He 
was,  during  his  lifetime,  alternately  praised  and  blamed 
for  the  beauties  and  limitations  of  his  poetry,  but  we  are 
now  approaching  a  period  when  a  fairly  correct  estimate 
of  his  verse,  and  of  his  place  in  poetical  literature,  may  be 
arrived  at. 

Once,  in  his  earlier  days,  Mr.  Swinburne  foolishly  gave 
expression  to  an  opinion  that  Arnold  was  probably  the 
last  poet  likely  to  be  led  astray  by  Wordsworth's  "  The 
Excursion."  This  was  a  mistake.  Matthew  Arnold  never 
stood  in  any  danger  of  being  led  astray  by  "  The 
Excursion."  With  all  a  poet's  fine  appreciation  of  the 
best  in  Wordsworth,  and  though  we  are  told  he  could 
read  all  his  poetry,  with  the  single  exception  of  "  Vaudra- 
cour  and  Julia,"  yet  he  possessed  too  keen  a  faculty  of  self- 
criticisjn,  and  had  too  lively  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  ever 
to  have  himself  penned  a  single  line  of  the  bald,  prosy 
stuff  which  is  sown  broadcast  through  the  pages  of  Words- 
worth's noblest  work.  For,  though  his  admiration  for 
Wordsworth  was  infinite — and  how  deep  was  his  intel- 
lectual sympathy  with  the  kelder  poet  the  "  Memorial 
Verses  "  and  a  few  stanzas  on  Wordsworth  in  one  of  the 
"  Obermann  "  poems  alone  can  tell — yet  he  was  too  fully 
sensible  of  the  very  obvious  faults  and  weaknesses  of 
Wordsworth's  poetry  ever  to  have  been  led  astray  by 
him.  Hence  the  truth  of  Dr.  Garnett's  assertion  that  "to 
a  certain  extent  Arnold's  work  was  a  corrective  of  that  of 
Wordsworth,  the  great  emancipator  of  English  poetry." 
But  though  Swinburne  falls  foul  of  Arnold  in  the  above 
particular,  he  does  ample  justice  to  the  unquestionable 
beauties  of  his  poetical  work.  Personally,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  he  sometimes  lets  his  enthusiasm  get  the  better 
of  his  judgment  in  his  review  of  Arnold's  poetry.  Here 
are  some  notable  passages:  "His  'Memorial  Verses'  at 
once  praise  and  judge  the  great  poet,  then  newly  dead, 
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better  than  any  words  of  other  men ;  they  have  the  still 
clear  note,  the  fresh  breath  as  of  the  first  fields  and  birds 
of  spring  awakened  in  a  serene  dawn,  which  is  in  Words- 
worth's own  verse.  With  wider  eyes  and  keener,  he  has 
inherited  the  soothing  force  of  speech  and  simple  stroke  of 
hand  with  which  Wordsworth  assuaged  and  healed  the 
weariness  and  the  wounds  of  his  time  ;  to  his  hands  the 
same  appeasing  spells  and  sacred  herbs  that  fell  from  the 
other's  when  they  relaxed  in  death  have  been  committed 
by  the  gods  of  healing  song.  .  .  .  This  elegy  and  the 
poem  headed  '  Resignation,'  are  in  my  eyes  the  final  flower 
of  Mr.  Arnold's  poems  after  Wordsworth.  The  second  of 
these  is  an  unspotted  and  unbroken  model  of  high,  calm 
thought  couched  in  pure  and  faultless  words  ;  the  words 
more  equal  and  the  vision  more  clear  than  his  old  teacher's, 
more  just  in  view  and  more  sure  in  grasp  of  nature  and 
life.  From  first  to  last  there  rests  upon  it  a  serene  spell, 
a  sad  supremacy  of  still  music  that  softens  and  raises  into 
wisdom  the  passionless  and  gentle  pain  of  patience ;  the 
charm  of  earth  and  sorrowful  magic  of  things  everlasting ; 
the  spell  that  is  upon  the  patient  hills  and  immutable 
rocks  at  work  and  asleep  in  'the  life  of  plants,  and  stones, 
and  rain;'  the  life  to  which  we,  too,  may  subdue  our  souls  and 
be  wise.  At  times  he  writes  simply  as  the  elder  poet 
might  have  written,  without  sensible  imitation,  but  with 
absolute  identity  of  style  and  sentiment ;  at  times  his 
larger  tone  of  thought,  his  clearer  accent  of  speech,  attest 
the  difference  of  the  men.  So  perfect  and  sweet  in 
speech,  so  sound  and  lucid  in  thought  as  the  pupil  is  at  his 
best,  the  master  seldom  was ;  and  at  his  best  the  pupil  is 
no  more  seen,  and  in  his  stead  is  a  new  master." 

Dr.  Garnett,  one  of  Arnold's  latest  editors,  says:  "If  we 
were  called  upon  to  indicate  Arnold's  place  upon  the  roll 
of  English  poets  by  comparison  with  one  of  accepted  fame, 
we  should  seek  his  nearest  parallel  in  Gray.  ...  If 
they  are  to  be  judged  by  their  strongest  performances,  the 
palm  must  indisputably  be  given  to  Gray,  for  Arnold  has 
nothing  that  can  be  equalled  with  the  immortal  '  Elegy.' " 
Other  critics  also  have  compared  Arnold  with  Gray,  which, 
I  think,  is  hardly  just  to  Arnold.  The  two  poets  have 
little  in  common.  It  is  claimed  by  Dr.  Garnett  that  "  both 
are  academic  poets ;  the  dominant  note  of  each  is  a  tender 
and  appealing  pathos.  Each  possessed  a  refinement  of 
taste  which  in  some  measure  has  degenerated  into  fas- 
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tidiousness,  and  tended  to  limit  a  productiveness  not 
originally  exuberant." 

Mr.  Swinburne,  on  the  other  hand,  waxes  eloquent  on 
the  claims  of  "  Thyrsis,"  which  he  classes  with  "  Lycidas" 
and  "Adonais,"  these  three  poems  being  "so  great  that 
they  eclipse  and  efface  all  the  elegiac  poetry  we  know." 

Arnold  was  distinctly  a  representative  poet  of  our  era — 
fearless,  outspoken,  and  eminently  earnest ;  a  reformer  of 
dead  creeds,  yet  withal  possessed  of  keen  sympathies,  and 
appreciative  of  all  that  was  bright  and  beautiful  in  life 
and  in  nature  ;  indeed,  such  a  poet  as  no  other  time  but 
this  fretful  nineteenth  century  of  ours  could  possibly 
have  produced. 

But  so  many  books  thou  readeat, 

says  Arnold — 

But  so  many  schemes  thou  breedest, 
But  so  many  wishes  feedest, 

That  thy  poor  head  almost  turn*. 

So  it  must  be  !  yet  while  leading 
A  strain'd  life,  while  over  feeding, 
Like  the  rest,  hia  wit  with  reading, 

No  small  profit  that  man  earns. 

Who  through  all  he  meets  can  steer  him, 
Can  reject  what  cannot  clear  him, 
Cling  to  what  can  truly  cheer  him  : 

Who  each  day  more  surely  learns 

That  an  impulse  from  the  distance 
Of  his  deepest,  best  existence, 
To  the  words  "  Hope,  Light,  Persistence," 
Strongly  sets  and  truly  burns. 

There  he  reads  our  lives  aright,  with  all  their  hollow 
shams,  and  it  is  under  such  circumstances  as  these  that 
Arnold  sets  himself  to  banish  from  our  hearts  the  many 
doubts  and  perplexities  of  our  existence,  to  direct  our 
minds  towards  a  nobler  manner  of  living,  and  to  infuse 
something  of  poetry  into  our  otherwise  commonplace  lives 
and  surroundings. 

Passing  over  Arnold's  earlier  poetical  work,  we  come 
to  his  first  considerable  effort  as  a  poet,  "  Empedocles  on 
Etna."  In  this  poem  our  attention  is  arrested  by  the 
drifting  away  from  the  false  antique  of  "  The  Strayed 
Reveller" — his  first  volume — and  the  increasing  strength 
and  beauty  of  the  modern  spirit  in  thought  and  expression. 
Though  the  scenery  of  the  poem  is  classic,  the  voice  of 
Empedocles  is  distinctly  a  voice  of  our  own  day.  The 
29 
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heavy-hearted  old  philosopher,  wearied  with  the  spiritual 
conflict  in  which  he  has  been  so  long  and  so  vainly 
engaged,  steals  away  to  the  wilderness  of  Mount  Etna  to 
end  his  foiled  existence.  His  thoughts,  before  the  plunge 
into  the  volcano,  are  expressed  in  a  wonderful  psalm  of 
life :— 

Once  read  thy  own  breast  right, 
And  thou  hast  done  with  fears  ; 
Man  gets  no  other  light, 
Search  he  a  thousand  years. 

He  tells  us  we  are  all — 

The  fools  of  our  own  woes. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Man  errs  because  he  dreams 
The  world  does  but  exist  his  welfare  to  bestow. 

Born  into  life  we  are,  and  life  must  be  our  mould, 
To  tunes  we  did  not  call  our  being  must  keep  chime. 

Yet  having  faced  every  commonplace  argument  of  self, 
craving  only  for  complete  individual  happiness  in  life,  he 
asks — 

Is  it  so  small  a  thing 

To  have  enjoyed  the  sun, 

To  have  lived  light  in  the  spring, 

To  have  loved,  to  have  thought,  to  have  done, 
To  have  advanced  true  friends,  and  beat  down  baffling  foes, 

That  we  must  feigu  a  bliss 

Of  doubtful  future  date, 

And  while  we  dream  on  this 

Lose  all  our  present  state, 
And  relegate  to  worlds  yet  distant  our  repose  ? 


But  thou,  because  thou  hear'st 

Men  scoff  at  heaven  and  fate  ; 

Because  the  gods  thou  fear'st 

Fail  to  make  blest  thy  state, 
Tremblest,  and  will  not  dare  to  trust  the  joys  that  are  ! 

I  say  :  fear  not  !     Life  still 

Leaves  human  effort  scope, 

But  since  life  teems  with  ill, 

Nurse  no  extravagant  hope  : 
Because  thou  must  not  dream,  thou  need'st  not  then  despair. 

A  Liverpool  clergyman,  speaking  with  reference  to 
Arnold,  immediately  after  the  poet's  death,  said :  "  He 
looked  round  on  the  world  and  he  saw  man  handcuffed  by 
formulas.  They  were  the  slaves  of  phrases,  they  moved  in 
a  narrow  round  of  thought  handed  down  to  them  from  the 
past,  and  they  had  no  courage  to  break  their  fetters  and 
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think  for  themselves.  Conventionality  of  expression  and 
belief  was  the  blight  of  religion.  Practically,  religion  had 
lost  its  hold  on  large  classes  of  men,  because  it  consisted  of 
dead  signposts,  rather  than  living,  growing  trees." 

Be  not,  then,  fear's  blind  slave, 

cries  Arnold. 

Forsake 

A  world  where  sophists  throng, 
Be  neither  saint,  nor  sophist-led,  but  be  a  man  ! 

He  has  scorn  for  one — 

Who  dares  stamp  nothing  false,  where  he  finds  nothing  sure. 

It  is  the  general  helpfulness  and  suggestiveness  of  this 
and  other  of  Arnold's  poems  of  a  like  character,  apart  from 
the  surpassing  beauty  of  his  lyrical  utterance,  which  will 
probably  constitute  his  chief  claim  upon  the  affections 
of  the  reading  public  in  the  future.  To  take  a  single 
instance — the  sonnet  entitled  "  The  Better  Part."  This 
poem  conveys  to  my  mind  the  whole  gospel  of  a  practical 
Christianity.  A  similar  teaching  is  set  forth  in  the  sonnet 
upon  "  Immortality  "  : — 

No,  no  !  the  energy  of  life  may  be 
Kept  on  after  the  grave,  but  nut  begun  ; 
And  he  who  flagg'd  not  in  the  earthly  strife, 
From  strength  to  strength  advancing — only  he, 
His  soul  well-knit,  and  all  his  battles  won, 
Mounts,  and  that  hardly,  to  eternal  life. 

To  return  to  Empedocles.  As  the  final  scene  draws  to 
its  close,  the  sweet  song  of  the  young  harper,  Callicles, 
rings  up  from  below,  concluding : — 

The  day  in  hia  hotnees, 
The  strife  with  the  palm  ; 
The  night  in  her  silence, 
The  stars  in  their  calm. 

This  last  note  in  the  song  of  Callicles  is  the  key  to  much 
of  Arnold's  verse.  In  the  sonnet,  "  Quiet  Work,"  he  prays 
to  learn  of  Nature  one  lesson — 

Of  toil  unsever'd  from  tranquillity  ! 
Of  labour  that  in  lasting  fruit  outgrows 
Far  noisier  schemes,  accomplish'd  in  repose, 
Too  great  for  haste,  too  high  for  rivalry. 

What  a  satire  on  the  present  times  in  that  last  line  ! 
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A  similar  chord  is  struck  in  the  beautiful  "Lines 
Written  in  Kensington  Gardens  "  : — 

Calm  soul  of  all  things  !  make  it  mine 
To  feel,  amid  the  city's  jar, 
That  there  abides  a  peace  of  thine 
Man  did  not  make,  and  cannot  mar. 

The  will  to  neither  strive  nor  cry, 
The  power  to  feel  with  others  give  ! 
Calm,  calm  me  more  !  nor  let  me  die 
Before  I  have  begun  to  live. 

It  recurs  in  the  lines  "  On  the  Rhine  "  : — 

A  while  let  me  with  thought  have  done, 
And  as  this  brimm'd  unwrinkled  Rhine 
And  that  far  purple  mountain  line 
Lie  sweetly  in  this  look  divine 

Of  the  blow-sinking  sun  ; 

So  let  me  lie,  and,  calm  as  they 
Let  beam  upon  my  inward  view 
Those  eyes  of  deep,  soft,  lucent  hue — 
Eyes  too  expressive  to  be  blue, 

Too  lovely  to  be  grey. 

Ah,  Quiet,  all  things  feel  thy  balm  ! 
Those  blue  hills  too,  this  river's  flow, 
Were  restless  once,  but  long  ago. 
Tam'd  is  their  turbulent  youthful  glow  : 

Their  j  ->y  is  in  their  calm. 

If  one  were  disposed  to  search  amongst  Arnold's  poetry 
for  a  passage  which  should  most  fittingly  form  his  own 
epitaph,  it  would  be  those  lines  which  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Empedocles : — 

Yea,  I  take  myself  to  witness, 
That  I  have  loved  no  darkness, 
Sophisticated  no  truth, 
Nursed  no  delusion, 
Allowed  no  fear  ! 

When  Wordsworth  died,  Arnold  wrote  of  him  : — 

Time  may  restore  us  in  its  course 
Goethe's  sage  mind  and  Byron's  force  ; 
But  when  will  Europe's  latter  hour 
Again  find  Wordsworth's  healing  power? 
Others  will  teach  us  how  to  dare 
And  against  fear  our  breasts  to  steel  ; 
Others  will  strengthen  us  to  bear — 
But  who,  ah,  who  ?  will  make  us  feel  ? 

Wordsworth  confessed  to  Emerson  that  he  preferred 
those  of  his  own  poems  which  appealed  to  the  affections, 
and  I  think  these  lines  of  Arnold's  are  not  less  applicable  to 
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his  own  poetry  than  they  are  to  that  of  Wordsworth.  He 
possessed,  perhaps,  not  less  than  the  elder  poet,  that 
supreme  power  to  "  make  us  feel "  which,  whether  it  be 
present  in  the  poet,  the  orator,  or  the  man  of  letters,  is  so 
manifestly  the  mark  of  a  master  spirit  and  a  leader  of  men. 
Yet  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  records  the  fact  that  he  had 
read  in  the  Spectator  newspaper  an  assertion  that  Arnold's 
poetry  had  never  consoled  anybody.  Surely  a  more  foolish 
statement  never  was  made  ! 

To  make  a  comparison,  it  appears  to  the  writer  that  the 
younger  school  of  poets  of  the  present  day,  while  many  of 
them  are  not  deficient  in  the  ability  to  produce  pleasing 
lines,  and  in  the  minor  technicalities  of  verse-making,  yet 
they  display  a  most  "  plentiful  lack  "  of  this  gift  to  "  make 
us  feel; "  that  while  they  appeal  to  the  ear  and  the  intel- 
lect with  varying  success,  their  works  fail,  in  most  cases, 
to  reach  the  heart.  This  want  cannot  but  prove  disastrous 
both  to  their  present  and  future  fame.  The  chief  charac- 
teristic of  present-day  verse-writers,  so  far  as  I  am  able 
to  discover,  is  the  habit  of  phrase-making — "  the  jewelled 
line  and  carven  phrase,"  as  William  Watson  very  aptly  puts 
it.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  depreciate  this  very  proper  habit 
of  turning  a  neat  phrase,  but  when  the  writer  contents 
himself  with  a  mere  superficial  veneer,  to  cover  his  poverty 
of  thought,  I  must  confess  that,  to  my  mind,  he  ceases  to 
be  a  poet  at  all.  It  may,  however,  be  said  that  a  poet  has 
not  lived  in  vain  if  he  has  given  to  the  world  a  single 
lyric — aye,  even  a  verse,  a  line — of  supreme  excellence, 
which  shall  live  in  men's  hearts  as  long  as  the  love  of  verse 
endures.  Do  not  many  of  the  songs  of  Burns,  and  many 
of  the  shorter  pieces  of  Wordsworth,  often  owe  much  of 
their  popularity  to  a  single  line,  or  poetic  expression  ?  yet 
of  such  infinite  beauty  that  it  has  struck  at  once  upon  the 
chords  of  feeling,  and  has  taken  captive  for  ever  the  hearts 
of  men.  To  quote  two  lines  from  Burns : — 

For  dear  to  me  »s  li^ht  and  life 
Was  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

There  we  have  the  great,  capacious  heart  of  the  man 
pouring  itself  out  in  a  torrent  of  deathless  regret  that  the 
light  of  his  life  has  thus  been  rudely  snatched  away — the 
genuine  Burns,  all  his  follies,  all  his  frailties,  laid  aside, 
and  the  mighty  soul  of  the  poet  laid  bare  to  all  eyes. 
These  lines  are  inscribed  on  the  statue  erected  to  the 
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memory  of  Mary  Campbell  at  Dunoon ;  but  I  venture  to 
believe  that  no  statue  could  perpetuate  her  memory  like 
those  two  simple  lines,  glowing  with  emotion,  every  word 
of  which  throbs  with  the  expression  of  an  undying  regret. 
Surely  these  lines  are  written  on  men's  hearts,  if  the  words 
of  a  poet  ever  had  the  power  to  so  imprint  themselves. 

I  have  wandered  somewhat  from  my  subject  in  the 
endeavour  to  indicate  clearly  that  soothing  influence  which 
pervades  much  of  Arnold's  poetry — and  the  want  of  it  in 
the  verse  of  the  present  day,  which  makes  his  loss  the  more 
felt — together  with  an  indication  of  the  broad-mindedness 
of  his  views  in  relation  to  the  warped  theological  dogmas 
of  our  time,  and  the  true  feeling  and  sympathy  with  man- 
kind which,  to  use  a  favourite  word  of  his  own,  everywhere 
penetrates  his  poetry. 


Mr.  GEOKGE  MILNER  read  a  note  on  J.  Hookham  Frere,  the 
translator  of  some  of  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes :  — 

JOHN    HOOKHAM    FREEE. 

Frere  was  born  in  May,  1769,  and  sent  to  Eton  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
There  he  made  acquaintance  with  Canning,  and  they  remained  friends 
for  life.  He  began,  with  Canning  and  other  Eton  boys,  the  famous 
Microcosm  in  1786. 

In  1790,  while  at  Cambridge,  he  contributed  to  Ellis's  "  Specimens  of 
the  Early  English  Poets  "  a  metrical  version  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poem 
on  the  battle  of  Brunanburgh,  James  Macintosh  said  of  this:  "It  is 
a  double  imitation,  unmatched  perhaps  in  literary  history,  in  which 
the  writer  gave  an  earnest  of  that  faculty  of  catching  the  peculiar 
genius  and  preserving  the  characteristic  manner  of  his  original,  which, 
though  the  specimens  of  it  be  too  few,  places  him  alone  among  English 
translators."  This  piece  was  written  while  Frere  was  yet  at  Eton. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  also  thought  highly  of  Frere's  performances.  He 
said :  "  Frere  is  so  perfect  a  master  of  the  ancient  style  of  composition 
that  I  would  rather  have  his  suffrage  than  a  whole  synod  of  your  vulgar 
antiquaries." 

He  also  made  some  translations  from  the  "  Poema  del  Cid,"  which 
were  splendidly  done.  Coleridge  said  it  was  "  an  incomparable  trans- 
lation." 

The  translations  from  Aristophanes  were  done  for  pleasure  at  different 
dates,  and  were  printed  at  Malta  in  1839  and  published  by  Pickering 
in  1840.  They  form  a  marvellous  piece  of  metrical  power  and  versa- 
tility. 

In  1817  Frere  published  a  curious  and  celebrated  work — "  The  Monks 
and  Giants  " — as  prospectus  and  specimen  of  an  intended  national  work 
by  William  and  Robert  WMstlecraft,  of  Stowmarket,  in  Suffolk,  harness 
and  collar  makers,  intended  to  comprise  the  most  interesting  particulars 
relating  to  King  Arthur  and  his  Round  Table. 

Byron  admitted  that  this  was  his  model  in  the  composition  of 
"  Beppo." 
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Coleridge,  writing  to  Crabb  Robinson,  said :  "  I  should  be  most  happy 
to  make  him  [the  German  poet  Tieck]  acquainted  with  that  admirable 
man  Mr.  Frere." 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox  read  a  second  paper  on  "The  Greek 
Drama,"  dealing,  on  this  occasion,  with  Comedy. 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  18,  1897. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER,  the  Presi- 
dent, occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  presented  a  copy  of  his  "Industrial 
Lancashire,"  which  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  C.  H.  BELLAMY  read  a  short  paper,  entitled  "The  Book 
Fiend." 

Mr.  EDMUND  MERCER  laid  on  the  table,  and  presented  to  the 
Club,  a  copy  of  the  original  edition  of  the  novel  "  Sir  John 
Chiverton."  On  the  fly-leaf  was  written,  "To  Captain  Jones, 
with  the  author's  kind  regards."  This  was  in  the  handwriting 
of  Harrison  Ainsworth.  Mr.  Mercer  read  the  following  note  on 
the  subject :  — 

WILLIAM   HARBISON   AINSWORTH:    A  NOTE. 

A  fortunate  accident  has  enabled  me  to  add  an  interesting  note  to 
Ainsworth's  first  novel,  "  Sir1  John  Chiverton."  Referring  to  my  paper 
on  Ainsworth,  it  may  be  remembered  that,  in  spite  of  the  dedicatory 
stanzas  to  this  story  being  obviously  addressed  by  Ainsworth  to  his 
lady-love  (since  they  are  partly  autobiographical),  and  in  spite  of  an 
early  admission  by  Ainsworth  of  his  title  to  its  authorship,  this  novel 
was,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixties  and  onwards,  claimed  by  Mr.  John 
Partington  Aston  as  his.  Ainsworth,  in  view  of  his  then  fame,  not 
being  proud  of  his  early  work,  notwithstanding  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
praise  of  it,  put  forward  but  did  not  press  his  claim,  with  which  Mr. 
Aston  joined  issue.  During  the  last  few  days  I  have  accidentally 
become  possessed  of  a  copy  of  the  original  edition  of  this  novel,  pub- 
lished in  1826  by  Ebers,  Ainsworth's  father-in-law  elect.  On  the  fly- 
leaf of  this  are  the  words :  "  To  Captain  Jones,  with  the  author's  kind 
regards."  These  are  most  certainly  in  Ainsworth's  writing,  being 
identical  in  style  and  formation  of  letters  with  the  penmansnip  in  a 
letter  written  by  Ainsworth  to  James  Crossley,  addressed  from  "  27,  Old 
Bond  Street,  London,  17th  December,  1826."  The  "  Captain  Jones  " 
to  whom  this  book  was  given,  was  Edward  Jones,  a  friend  of  Dr.  Hibbert- 
Ware  and  of  Ainsworth,  and  a  captain  in  the  1st  Battalion  of  the  Royal 
Lancashire  Militia.  HeJ  was  a  younger  son  of  Charles  Jones,  Esq.,  of 
Caton,  near  Lancaster,  a  member  of  an  old  Lancashire  Catholic  family, 
in  whom  became  vested  in  1815  the  ancient  Baronies  of  Scrope  of 
Bolton  and  Tiptoft.  The  gift  of  this  book  was  most  appropriate,  since, 
in  1874,  Captain  Jones  and  Ainsworth  rambled  through  Hulme  Hall 
(the  scene  of  the  story)  together,  and  Captain  Jones — a  skilful  draughts- 
man, and  friend  of  Captain  Marryat,  the  novelist — took  the  opportunity 
to  sketch  two  of  the  set  of  curious  old  oak  panels  in  the  Hall,  which 
sketches  afterwards  appeared  as  illustrations  in  Dr.  Hibbert-Ware'a 
book,  "  Sketches  of  the  Philosophy  of  Apparitions."  The  panels  were, 
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on  the  demolition  of  Hulme  Hall,  transferred  to  Worsley  Hall.  I  do 
not  think  that  there  need  be  any  further  doubt  as  to  the  authorship  of 
this  work.  After  Ainsworth's  dedicatory  lines,  his  knowledge  of  Hulme 
Hall,  his  wanderings  about  its  deserted  rooms  in  company  with  Captain 
Jones,  whose  sketches  of  the  place  are  still  extant,  and  to  whom  my 
•copy  of  the  book  was  presented  by  its  avowed  author,  I  shall  need  very 
strong  proof  to  alter  my  present  conviction  that — whatever  share  Mr. 
Aston  had  in  this  work,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  had  some — its  real 
author  was  William  Harrison  Ainsworth. 

Mr.  THOMAS  KAY  read  the  principal  paper,  on  "  Taormina,  in 
Sicily."  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  lantern  views  and  water- 
colour  sketches. 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  25,  1897. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
GEORGE  MILNER. 

Mr.  JOHN  WALKER  read  a  monologue  in  verse  entitled  "  Heart 
Hunger." 

Mr.  EDGAR  PRESTAGE  read  a  paper  on  that  section  of  the  early 
Portuguese  dramatists  known  as  the  School  of  Gil  Vicente.  In 
the  various  towns  where  Gil  Vicente  stayed  and  represented  his 
plays,  dramatic  writers  sprang  up  as  a  result,  and  these  form  the 
so-called  old  school  or  school  of  Gil  Vicente.  Among  these 
writers  were  Alfonse  Alvarez,  a  mulatto  servant  of  the  Bishop 
of  Evora;  Antonio  Ribiero,  the  most  talented  and  witty  of  the 
school ;  and  Balthazar  Dias,  the  blind  poet,  who  was  in  his  life- 
time, and  remained,  the  favourite  among  the  people  of  all  Portu- 
guese dramatists.  Camoens  also*  wrote  three  plays  which,  if  of 
little  importance  in  themselves,  suffice  to  prove  that  he  did  not 
lack  dramatic  talent. 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  1,  1897. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  was  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD  read  a  short  humorous  paper,  in 
which  he  chaffed  the  modern  craze  for  athletics,  and  was  spe- 
cially severe  on  the  cycle  scorcher. 

Mr.  W.  V.  BURGESS  read  the  following  paper  on  "  Poetry,  the 
Anticipant  of  Science." 

POETRY    THE    ANTICIPANT    OF    SCIENCE. 

IT  is  manifestly  impossible,  in  a  short  paper  of  this  kind, 
to  give  anything  but  the  barest  outline  of  what  might 
he  accomplished  in  the  direction  indicated  by  its  title.  A 
few  stray  ears,  gathered  from  a  rich  field  of  promise,  are 
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all  that  can  be  presented  within  the  limits  of  this  present 
effort. 

At  first  sight  there  seems  to  be  little  in  common  between 
the  poet  and  the  scientist — the  man  of  fancy  and  the  man 
of  fact ;  between  the  results  of  poetic  imagination  and  the 
conclusions  of  scientific  investigation.  A  little  closer 
scrutiny  of  the  subject,  however,  will,  I  think,  disclose  the 
fact  that  an  indisputable  connection  exists  between  these 
two  manifestations  of  mental  energy;  and  the  briefest 
examination  of  their  several  methods  of  procedure  will 
inevitably  lead  us  to  their  ultimate  point  of  contact. 

For  example,  the  man  of  science  subjects  the  phenomena 
of  Nature  to  rigid  tests  and  countless  experiments,  and  so 
seeks  to  explain  certain  causes  by  definite  principles ; 
while  the  poet,  through  the  faculty  of  imagination,  mounts 
at  once  to  the  cause  in  which  both  phenomena  and  princi- 
ple have  their  origin.  Thus  the  same  end  is  attained  by 
each,  but  from  opposite  poles  of  approach,  and  thus  the 
connection  between  poetry  and  science  is  made  evident  by 
the  result,  i.e.,  Revelation. 

Now  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  while  the  scien- 
tist is  absorbed  in  his  analysis  of  one  of  Nature's  mysteries, 
the  poet,  whose  mind  is  abroad  contemplating  the  marvels 
of  the  universe,  hits  upon  the  very  truth  which  anticipates 
the  scientist's  discovery.  1  shall  presently  adduce  illus- 
trations to  confirm  this  point ;  meanwhile  the  position  I 
have  assumed  for  the  poet  calls  for  a  fuller  explanation  of 
that  faculty  which  thus  enables  him  to  see  telescopically, 
as  it  were,  above  and  beyond  contemporary  knowledge, 
perceiving  the  ends  of  things,  while  the  investigator  is 
microscopically  busied  with  their  beginnings. 

To  begin  ab  ovo  would  bring  us  perilously  near  the 
necessity  of  having  to  propound  a  definition  of  genius, 
a  matter  of  controversy  too  vexed  to  be  entered  upon  here. 
Let  us,  therefore,  affirm  that  certain  truths  ultimately 
provable  by  science  may,  in  the  first  instance,  have  been 
apprehended  by  the  poet  without  in  any  way  involving  a 
conscious  mental  process,  either  scientific  or  otherwise. 
This  subtle  insight,  or  prevision — and  these  terms  I  use  in 
a  sense  synonymous  with  that  of  the  "gift  of  imagina- 
tion"—I  have  recently  heard  defined  as  "an  uprush  of 
subliminal  faculty."  Now  this  is  precisely  what  Bacon 
means  when  he  says  that  "  no  perfect  discovery  can  be 
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made  upon  a  flat  or  level ; "  the  mind  must  ascend  to  a 
mental  altitude  corresponding1  to  the  fact  discovered.  It, 
then,  follows  that  the  most  exalted  imagery  of  the  true 
poet  is  fundamentally  the  highest  science. 

Of  course,  strictly  speaking,  I  no  more  claim  purely 
scientific  eminence  for  poets  than  I  award  poetic  inspira- 
tion for  scientists.  What  I  do  contend  for  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  analogy :  Let  a  man  with  little  or  no 
imagination  stand  side  by  side  with  another  who  possesses 
that  faculty  highly  developed,  and  let  them  gaze  at  the 
same  summer  sunset.  One  sees  only  what  is  visible  to  the 
eye  of  sense,  and  probably  only  a  fraction  of  that.  The 
other  sees  not  merely  the  literal  beauty  of  the  spectacle, 
but  through  it  a  gateway  of  supernal  glory. 

Tennyson  conducted  no  experiments  in  science,  and 
Wordsworth  had  no  sympathy  with  its  matter-of-fact 
formulas,  yet  I  claim  for  these,  with  all  great  .poets,  a 
place  among  the  illustrious  discoverers  of  the  age. 

This  quality,  then,  which  enables  the  poet  to  rise  above 
the  level  of  existing  systems  of  knowledge  and  thought, 
we  shall  assume  to  be  "an  uprush  of  subliminal  faculty," 
and  consequently  the  resultant  passages  I  shall  hereafter 
quote  cannot  be  haphazard  analogies,  empty  theories,  or 
groundless  speculations  resulting  from  a  too  riotous  fancy, 
but  the  intelligent  decipherings  of  the  hidden  things  of 
Nature,  the  uttered  auguries  from  the  "  Mount  of  Vision  " 
fit  for  the  ears  of  the  wise. 

Coming  to  the  more  specific  part  of  our  subject,  we  find 
it  had  its  beginning  in  the  dim  misty  dawn  of  history. 
Before  the  Lyre  of  Memnon  "Softly  'sung'  beneath  the 
Lybian  hills,"  or  yet  was  born  the  sightless  bard  of  Greece, 
that  strangely  sublime  Hebrew  poem,  "  The  Book  of  Job," 
had  asked  the  cosmic  question :  "  Canst  thou  bind  the 
sweet  influences  of  Pleiades  ? "  The  significance  of  this 
astronomical  query  is  only  made  apparent  when  we 
remember  that  to  very  modern  astronomy  we  owe  the 
discovery  that  Alcyone  of  the  Pleiades  is  the  actual  centre 
round  which  the  whole  solar  system  revolves.  The  ancient 
Israelitish  poet  must  have  possessed  at  any  rate  some  sort 
of  knowledge  of  this  truth  when  he  used  it  as  a  simile  to 
typify  the  acme  of  an  impossibility,  the  utter  futility  of 
attempting  to  bind  the  attractive  force  of  the  centre  of  a 
universe. 
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Passing  over  the  suggestiveness  of  such  characters  in 
Greek  poetry  as  the  Prometheus  of  ^Eschylus,  or  that  of 
the  fleet-footed  Hermes,  who  seems  to  have  passed  from 
the  service  of  the  Gods  and  with  feet  re-winged  with 
telegraphy  and  telephony  to  have  entered  into  the  service 
of  mortals,  and  leaving  out  of  consideration  such  vague 
scientific  hints  as  are  scattered  broadcast  over  the  field  of 
universal  poetry,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  Spenser  where  he 
calls  the  lily  the  plant  and  flower  of  light,  and  so  points 
out  the  fact  that  the  lily  contains  no  substance  to  decom- 
pose light,  hence  it  remains  white ;  or  that  of  Akenside, 
where  he  prefigures  the  Newtonian  theory  of  the  rainbow ; 
or  that  of  Byron,  where  he  tells  us  that  neither  worth  or 
beauty  exist  outside  the  mind's  ideal,  and  thus  strikes  a 
well-known  note  in  modern  psycho-physics.  Passing  over 
these,  I  say,  and  a  multitude  of  instances  more  or  less 
similar,  let  us  take  in  chronological  sequence  a  few  of  the 
most  striking  examples. 

Nearly  twenty  centuries  ago  Lucretius  anticipated  that 
doctrine  than  which  no  other  has  so  profoundly  modified 
the  common  creed  of  science,  Evolution.  In  his  poem, 
"An  Essay  on  the  Nature  of  Things,"  he  thus  describes 
the  primordial  germ : — 

For  blindly,  blindly,  and  without  design 
Did  these  first  atoms  their  first  meetings  try, 

Until  at  last  that  certain  whirl  began 

Which  slowly  formed  the  earth,  and  heaven,  and  man. 

Of  man's  first  ancestors  he  writes : — 

Like  beasts  they  ran 
Wild  in  the  woods  the  eaily  iace  of  man. 

And  in  the  woods  they  sought  their  simple  store, 
And  stripped  the  trees  and  never  abked  for  more. 

Three  hundred  years  before  the  fall  of  that  fateful  apple 
in  the  quiet  orchard  at  Woolsthorpe  which  led  to  Newton's 
discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  the  imagination  of 
Dante  had  grasped  the  idea,  and  expressed  it  with  con- 
summate skill  and  beauty  : — 

Heaven  and  all  nature  hangs  upon  that  point 

It  were  enough  nor  should  I  further  seek, 
Had  I  but  witnessed  order,  in  the  world 
Appointed,  such  as  in  these  wheels  is  seen. 
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This  passage  from  the  "  Paradiso,"  when  read  with  its 
context,  indicates  that  Dante  had  more  than  a  vague 
conception  of  the  law  of  universal  gravitation. 

A  century  before  Harvey  had  written  his  "  Exercitatio 
Anatomica  de  Motu  Cordis  et  Sanguinis,"  or  had  dis- 
covered how  the  throbbing,  aching  heart  of  man  performed 
its  function  in  the  body  and  sent  the  blood  circulating 
through  vein  and  artery,  Shakspeare  had  foreshadowed  it 
in  Coriolanus.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  he  there 
describes : — 

1  send  it  through  the  rivers  of  your  blood, 

Even  to  the  court,  the  heart, — to  the  seat  o'  the  brain  ; 

And,  through  the  cranks  and  officps  of  man, 

The  stronger  nerves,  and  small,  inferior  veins, 

From  me  receive  that  natural  competency 

Whereby  they  live. 

Milton,  in  "  Paradise  Lost,"  declares  that  matter  rises 
through  various  degrees  of  substance  and  life  until  "body 
up  to  spirit  works,"  and  so  he  "  mirrors  the  gigantic 
shadows  which  futurity  casts  upon  the  present,"  and  gives 
fuller  effect  to  the  scientific  principle  of  continuity  by 
carrying  evolution  through  the  material  into  the  spiritual. 

In  1784,  Goethe,  chancing  to  stumble  over  some  bones 
in  a  quiet  churchyard,  discovered  the  intermaxillary  bone 
in  man — a  discovery  of  which  the  late  Professor  Owen  has 
made  so  much  in  his  problems  of  vertebrate  morphology. 
The  same  poet  conceived  and  promulgated  the  idea  that 
the  leaf  of  a  plant  typifies  all  the  variations  of  the  whole — 
a  theory  which  has  revolutionised  the  science  of  botany  in 
respect  of  the  laws  which  regulate  vegetable  growth.  For 
the  course  and  destiny  of  future  science,  let  me  recommend 
you  to  read  his  poem,  "  Das  Mahrchen." 

It  was  a  French  poet  who  discovered  the  geometrical 
law  of  crystallisation.  This  problem  of  the  isomorphism 
of  minerals,  which  baffled  scientist  and  philosopher,  was 
solved  by  an  effort  of  the  poet's  imagination. 

Tennyson  anticipated  some  of  the  most  brilliant  theories 
in  modern  biological  evolution  and  other  sciences,  and  Mrs. 
Browning,  in  "  Aurora  Leigh,"  anticipated  Professor 
Drummond's  "  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World,"  as 
we  gather  from  the  author's  own  words,  where  he  speaks 
of  "  the  poet's  vision,  more  quick  than  the  theologian's." 

But  whilst  yet  upon  the  fringe  only  of  this  most  fruitful 
subject,  I  will  close.  My  intention  has  been  to  indicate 
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rather  than  fully  illustrate  the  high  claim  I  make  for 
poetry  as  the  anticipant  of  science.  Under  these  circum- 
stances I  have  been  careful  to  select  examples  from  differing 
ages  and  nationalities  :  Judea  and  the  ancient  writer  of 
Job  suggested  the  centre  round  which  our  solar  system, 
revolves;  ancient  Rome  and  Lucretius  foreshadowed  modern 
evolution  ;  Germany  produced  Goethe,  with  his  discoveries 
in  animal  and  vegetable  physiology  ;  France  contributed 
Haiiy  and  the  revelation  of  the  principles  of  crystal- 
lisation; England,  through  Shakespeare,  anticipated  the 
discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  This  brief  list 
of  typical  examples,  though  capable  of  great  extension, 
will,  I  trust,  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  assumption  that 
while  yet  the  investigator  was  mastering  the  units  of  his 
theory,  the  poet,  as  "seer,"  had  comprehended  the  whole, 
and  that  the  history  of  poetry  is  really  the  history  of  the 
inconceivable  becoming  the  conceivable.  And  so,  as 
advancing  intelligence  flashes  its  light  on  the  paths  of 
knowledge,  shall  we  find  the  idealism  of  the  poet  har- 
monising with  the  realism  of  the  scientist,  and  so  shall  we 
find  that,  what  to-day  we  consider  as  "  poets'  fables,"  will 
to-morrow  be  recognised  as  "  scientific  aphorisms." 

Mr.  WALTER  BUTTER  WORTH  contributed  the  principal  paper,  on 
"  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  his  '  Arcadia.'  " 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  8,  1897. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
GEORGE  MILNER,  the  President. 

REVIEW  NIGHT. 

Owing  to  the  absence,  through  illness,  of  Mr.  J.  B.  SHAW, 
whose  paper  on  "The  Solar  Eclipse  Expedition  of  1896"  should 
have  been  read  on  this  evening,  a  "  Review  Night "  was  held  in 
place  thereof.  As  is  customary  on  such  occasions,  more  contri- 
butions were  offered  than  could  be  read  in  the  time  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  meeting,  and  several  were  therefore  held  over  for  a 
future  occasion. 

Mr.  J.  T.  FOARD  read  some  severe  strictures  on  a  foolish  and 
inaccurate  book  which  had  just  been  published  concerning  the 
Shakespeare  and  Bacon  controversy. 

Mr.  ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD  entertained  the  members  with  the 
following  humorous  verses,  anent  the  discussion  which  had; 
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followed  on  the  reading  of  Mr.  W.  V.  BURGESS'S  paper,  "  Poetry, 
the  Anticipant  of  Science." 

THE    ANGELL    MILITANT. 
(Impromptu.) 

At  the   Literary   Club.     Discussion   on   Mr.    Burgess's   Paper : 
"  Poetry,  the  Anticipant  of  Science." 


tantcene  anirnis  ccelestibus  irce!" — VIRGIL. 


The  Grand  Hotel,  upon  a  recent  day, 

Was  witness  of  a  most  tremendous  fray; 

Bloodless,  indeed,  but  ne'er  to  be  forgot; 

And  the  bold  Burgess  fired  the  fatal  shot 

That  led  at  once  unto  that  battle  hot. 

As  in  the  Trojan  war  the  gods  took  part, 

So  here  an  Angell  came,  and  shook  his  dart 

That  flashed  and  flamed  beneath  the  blazing  light : 

Ah  me,  I  wot  it  was  a  wondrous  sight ! 

Miltonic  powers  were  needed,  here,  to  paint 

The  dreadful  picture  of  the  enraged  saint, 

"Who  bade  defiance  from  a  luminous  cloud, 

While  every  member  of  the  Club  was  cowed ! 

Not  heaven's  loud  thunder,  when  the  electric  forca 

Is  loosed  by  Jove,  hath  frighted  mortals  worse. 

Burgess  stood  trembling,  with  the  trembling  crowd, 

Awe-struck  together  by  that  voice  so  loud. 

At  length,  brave  Milner,  our  great  chieftain,  ran 

To  meet  the  foe,  and  thus  the  fight  began. 

All  Manchester  did  feel  that  shock  of  arms, 

And  every  breast  was  filled  with  grave  alarms. 

Irk  called  to  Irwell,  Medlock  called  to  Irk, 

Wondering  what  dreadful  mischief  was  at  work; 

And  Mersey,  murmuring,  asked  in  fear,  from  far, 

If  all  the  powers  of  Hell  were  then  at  war? 

No  mortal  power,  indeed,  our  Milner  fought, 

And  where  to  strike  the  foe  in  vain  he  sought ; 

But  at  the  last  he,  like  old  Jacob  famed, 

Closed  with  the  Angell,  and  the  victory  claimed. 

But  all  too  soon,  for  on  the  Angel  1's  side 

Weapons  were  raised  by  warriors  true  and  tried. 

The  plaudits  shook  the  "  Grand  "  when  Milner  spoke ; 

But  cheers  were  also  heard  for  lesser  folk. 

Sir  William  Bailey,  Knight,  now  joined  the  fray, 

The  pride  of  Salford,  with  his  humour  gay; 

But  on  which  side  he  fought  I  could  not  say, 

For  first  he  struck  on  that,  and  then  on  this : 

A  wily  wight  I  wot  Sir  William  is! 

But  not  so  wily  as  that  Fox,  I  ween, 

Who  somewhat  later  in  the  fight  was  seen ; 

Whose  arm  on  whom  it  fell  did  light  full  sore, 

As  through  the  opposing  ranks  he  boldly  bore. 

At  mention  of  great  Dante's  honoured  name, 

Gannon  rose  up,  and  to  the  front  he  came; 

In  good  Italian  did  the  proofs  rehearse, 

'To  show  the  Angell's  side  was  still  the  worse. 
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Then  Johnson  came,  the  "bold  Sir  Noel"  named, 

And  for  the  Angell  still  the  victory  claimed. 

Bright  shone  his  armour:  ah,  how  strange  a  sight, 

A  small  man  rising  to  an  AngelFs  height! 

The  wordy  war  proceeds,  and  waxeth  hot; 

And  some  fought  well  whose  names  I  have  forgot. 

Newton  was  missed,  and  Kedfern  was  away — 

Bold  warriors  both,  and  born  to  kill  and  slay; 

And  lettered  Crosland  had  no  time  to  stay. 

Nor  had  the  sage  historian  aught  to  say, 

Newbigging  named,  who  wrote  of  Rossendale, 

And  those  strange  folk  who  wont  to  taste  the  Ale. 

A  man  from  whom  no  gas  did  yet  escape, 

Though  he  has  travelled  on  from  cape  to  cape. 

Foard,  too,  was  silent;  though  a  host  himself, 

His  burnished  armour  rested  on  the  shelf. 

Mercer  and  Mortimer,  those  valiant  knights, 

Were  well  content  to  watch  and  hold  the  lights. 

But  Walker  with  the  Angell  tried  a  fall; 

And  bravely  fought,  yet  gained  no  ground  at  all. 

His  every  art  he  tried,  but  tried  in  vain, 

To  throw  the  Angell  on  the  bloodless  plain. 

Who  wrestles  with  an  Angell  should  be  strong, 

And  Walker's  sinews  yet  are  loosely  strung. 

But,  for  a  youthful  warrior,  he  fought  well; 

And  beaten,  still  he  not  inglorious  fell. 

Pride  of  the  "  Grand  "  and  boast  of  Bury  town, 

Who'rt  fated  yet  to  wear  the  laurel  crown! 

Gleave  then  stepped  forth,  and  straightway  took  the  word, 

Wishful  at  need  to  whet  the  AngelPs  sword. 

But  Buttewvorth  was  worth  his  butter  then, 

Skilled  in  the  use  of  steel,  or  sword,  or  pen. 

Bright  youth!  here  let  me  for  a  moment  stay, 

My  grateful  homage  unto  thee  to  pay : 

Versed  in  Italian  as  in  Spanish  lore, 

No  youthful  member  here  can  charm  me  more. 

This  side  and  that  he  balanced  well  and  true; 

And  on  each  point  could  take  the  double  view : 

If  honey  came  from  Nestor's  lips  of  old, 

Then  from  our  Butterworth's  came  words  of  gold. 

Stansfield,  though  called,  declined  the  wordy  fight, 

And  for  another  day  reserved  his  might  (mite) ; 

But  Andrew  joined  the  melee,  wrong  or  right. 

If  Andrew  deems  this  mention  is  unkind, 

I'm  quite  content  to  leave  his  name  behind. 

But  such  as  he,  who  tickle  half  the  town, 

When  friendly  jokes  are  cracked,  should  never  frown. 

Besides,  I  lift  to  everlasting  fame 

Him,  and  all  others  whom  I  choose  to  name ! 

When  of  this  fight  they  talk  another  day, 

The  world  will  learn  that  Andrew  joined  the  fray — 

A  fray  so  bitter,  yet  so  bloodless,  too — 

A  kind  of  dialectic  Waterloo! 

But  how  it  ended,  how  the  victory  turned. 

Tip  to  the  present  hour  I  have  not  learned. 

Yet  do  I  know  the  fight  was  hot  and  dree, 

And  where  they  next  do  fight  I  mean  to  be! 

ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD. 
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Mr.  JOHN  WILCOCK  followed  with  a  short  paper  on  "  Metaphor 
and  Theme  in  Poetry." 

METAPHOE  AND  THEME  IN  POETEY. 

In  dealing  with  the  work  of  a  poet  one  feels  to  be  treading  on 
dangerous  ground.  We  are  taught  from  our  youth  up  that  poets  diffei 
from  all  other  living  creatures — are  born  and  not  made.  We  have 
a  sort  of  impression  that  poets  begin  to  ruminate  o'er  the  beauties  of  the 
world,  and  the  ills  thereof,  even  while  nestling  at  the  maternal  breast, 
waiting  only  the  development  of  the  organ  of  speech,  to  voice  their 
psalms  of  life. 

But  these  are  degenerate  days.  The  secrets  of  every  trade  are  laid 
bare.  It  is  an  age  of  discovery.  The  divining  rod  has  not  yet  lost 
its  aquatic  power.  The  company  promoter  will  bore  through  a  stratum 
of  anything  to  find  a  marketable  article.  And  in  this  rush  of  civilisa- 
tion we  have  found  the  Mahatma  of  poetry.  To  use  a  Hibernianism, 
the  poet  is  not  born  at  all,  but  made. 

And  the  disclosure  is  entirely  his  own  fault.  In  plain  language,  it 
has  come  about  through  defective  art.  The  greatest  art  is  said  to  hide 
art;  but  some  of  our  poets  not  only  pile  the  colours  on  thick  and  crude, 
but  leave  the  palette  and  knife  on  the  easel. 

The  philosophers  ages  ago  discovered  that  prosody  was  the  machinery 
of  the  poets.  But  it  was  a  destructive  theory.  The  secrets  of  the  poet's 
heart,  which  expressed  themselves  in  beautiful  figures  of  speech  and 
entrancing  music,  were  hidden  from  the  public  gaze  and  revealed  only 
at  the  poet's  will.  That  dexterous  use  of  the  hyperbole,  or  metaphor, 
was  a  divine  gift.  The  art  of  bringing  them  in,  hopping  along  to- 
measured  music,  was  christened  the  divine  afflatus — genius.  Even  the 
thoughtful  Aristotle  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  skilful  use  of  the 
metaphor  or  simile  was  the  mark  of  genius.  And  without  doubt  we 
can  point  to  many  a  bold,  strong,  striking  metaphor  that  has  given 
eternal  life  to  a  couplet.  One  is  apt  to  wonder  whether  these  meta- 
phors, with  all  their  ecstatic  beauty  and  ever-recurring  force,  are 
not  the  cause  of  some  of  our  younger  poets  so  soon  falling  into  the  first 
stage  of  insanity  denoted  in  their  prose  observations  and  personal 
appearance. 

But  the  metaphor  secret  is  out,  and  we  know  now  how  even  that  is 
made.  I  fear  the  "  return  to  nature  "  doctrine  told  it.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  metaphor  is  an  inferential  creation  not  necessarily 
confined  to  a  poet's  workshop.  Just  as  it  has  been  shown  that  a  prose 
writer  can  operate  in  prosody.  Both  metaphor  and  prosody  are  known 
quantities.  If  you  are  going  to  make  a  tiger  or  a  leopard  the  climax  of 
your  verses,  sprinkle  your  higher  lines  well  with  metaphors  which 
convey  the  aspect,  and  odours,  and  sounds  of  the  wild  jungle,  and  put  in 
a  few  preliminary  feet  of  the  habits  and  associations  of  the  animals 
you  intend  to  mention.  The  same  class  of  metaphor  will  also  serve 
to  impress  the  characteristic  of  ferociousness  in  higher  life.  If  you 
wish  to  make  a  man  appear  small,  you  don't  call  him  a  mouse,  or  some 
other  tiny  creature,  but  you  observe  the  ways  of  a  mouse,  and  take 
care  your  man  does  nothing  in  larger  proportions.  Let  all  your 
adjectives  and  adverbs  have  a  metaphorical  tendency  towards  the  idea 
of  diminution,  and  let  his  surroundings  be  big  and  magnificent.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  "you  would  have  your  man  an  imposing  personage, 
you  can  have  the  same  magnificent  environment,  but  cut  an  inch  or  two 
off  the  legs  of  the  chairs  and  tables  as  Wilhelm  the  Second  is  said  to 
have  done,  so  as  to  stand  high.  In  all  things,  in  word  or  deed,  keep  a 
consistent  metaphoric  distance,  and  then  take  care  to  follow,  the  advice 
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of  Cornelius  Flaccus,  and  set  your  feet  to  a  suitable  rhythm.  In  dealing 
with  peaceful  nature  the  same  principle  applies,  and  you  allow  nothing 
of  noisy  or  rude  tendencies  to  mix  up  with  your  metaphors.  The 
Sabbath,  the  church,  lambs  and  sheep,  still  waters,  quiet  loving  couples, 
these  have  all  the  attributes  of  an  impressive  picture  of  peacefulness. 

Now,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  imply  that  a  study  of  metaphor 
and  metre  will  make  a  poet ;  although,  it  is  all  the  stock-in-trade  many 
so  called  can  display.  Nor  would  I  infer  that  poetry  cannot  be  written 
without  metaphor  or  metre.  I  merely  wish  to  tell  the  orthodox  poet 
not  to  deceive  himself,  for  the  prosy  ones  of  the  earth  have  found  out 
the  art  of  manufacturing  these  things  and  now  understand  why  it  is 
that  so  many  poems  are,  according  to  their  titles,  written  upon  given 
themes,  but  are  so  drowned  in  metaphor  that  the  themes  are  neither 
seen  nor  felt. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  being  intoxicated  with  metaphor.  You 
cannot  complain  of  an  esthetic  soul  endeavouring  to  paint  a  complete 
rainbow  in  a  single  verse,  but  you  expect  him  to  know  when  he  has 
succeeded,  and  also  when  the  prismatic  effect  bedazzles  the  theme  of 
his  sonnet.  A  singer  may  have  the  voice  of  a  seraph,  and  by  his 
music  may  charm  us  into  ecstacy,  or,  as  Keats  somewhere  puts  it, 
"  flatter  us  to  tears  " ;  but  if  he  destroy  or  lose  the  theme  of  the  words, 
he  might  as  well  give  us  a  vocal  exercise  on  the  vowel  A.  The  music 
and  metaphor  of  poetry  are  essentials,  but  they  alone  make  not  poetry. 
It  is  the  theme  conveyed  in  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  music  and  words, 
that  we  want.  The  suggestive  imagery  which  metaphor  has  given  us 
by  the  way,  and  the  sweetness  of  rhyme  and  rhythm,  are  absorbed  in 
the  noble  emotions  the  whole  has  aroused.  If  the  words  be  not  set 
to  an  ennobling  purpose  the  richest  music  is  debased  and  no  amount  of 
well-chosen  metaphor  will  redeem  it.  The  highest  qualification  in  the 
art  is  wasted — and  worse  than  wasted.  For  goodness  turned  to  evil 
purposes  is  the  vilest  form  of  evil. 

"  Music,  and  music  alone,  enjoys  the  glorious  disability  of  express- 
ing a  single  vicious  idea,  or  of  inspiring  a  single  corrupt  thought. 
Music  is  not  pure  to  the  pure  only ;  she  is  pure  to  all,  and  it  is  only  by 
a  marriage  with  words  that  she  can  become  a  minister  of  evil." 

The  poet,  therefore,  who  in  the  allotment  of  gifts  finds  himself 
endowed  with  the  faculty  of  rhyme  and  song,  must  not  consider  himself 
fully  equipped  for  a  poetical  calling.  Of  course,  every  man  effuses 
poetically  at  his  own  risk.  A  case  is  not  proven  immediately  it  is 
stated.  And  if  one  loses  his  head  in  a  blaze  of  metaphor  his  joy  is  his 
reward.  But  if  he  propound  a  theme  he  must  be  consistent  with  his 
purpose.  Some  of  our  poets  set  out  with  their  theme  flying  wide  before 
them,  and  for  some  distance  it  is  kept  in  full  vision.  But  gradually 
it  drops  out  of  sight,  and  the  poet  gazes  enraptured  upon  something 
he  has  picked  up  on  the  way.  Occasionally  he  turns  back  to  the  theme, 
as  he  would  to  his  mutton.  If  you  complain  that  the  theme  is  what 
you  are  waiting  for,  he  shelters  himself  under  the  plea  of  poetic  licence ! 
Now  as  long  as  poetic  licence  concerns  itself  with  details  of  construction 
only,  no  one  cares  to  limit  it  further.  But  as  soon  as  it  affects  the  theme 
of  poetry  it  trespasses  on  forbidden  ground.  It  is  not  for  me  to  define 
the  grades  known  as  minor,  occasional,  and  the  other  classes  of  poets, 
but  we  all  of  us  know  of  writers  claiming  the  designation  of  poet  who 
have  gone  wofully  wrong  in  their  themes.  And  if  they  did  not  rely 
upon  their  abilities  in  construction,  and  were  known  only  for  their 
bald  themes,  civilised  society  would  not  tolerate  them. 

Every  human  heart  is  poetic,  but  few  are  gifted  with  the  power  of 
poetic  expression,  or  care  to  cultivate  it.  Nevertheless,  when  poets 
elect  to  play  fantastic  tricks  with  the  cardinal  emotions,  humanity 
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revolts.  The  simplest  menial  that  breathes,  who  may  not  be  able  to 
grasp  the  beauties  of  verse,  can  discern  the  substitution  of  virtue,  no 
matter  how  sweetly  sung-  or  artfully  disguised.  And  when  we  find 
versifiers,  popular,  for  the  nonce,  through  other  influences  than  their 
own  ability,  and  on  good  terms  with  publishers  who  dress  their  pro- 
ductions in  delusive  garb,  propounding  whims  and  fanciful  theories 
contrary  to  the  experience  of  all  virtuous  beings,  it  is  time  to  keep  ti 
jealous  eye  on  poetic  licence.  One  year  of  happy  married  life  of  the 
author  would  have  exploded  and  prevented  many  a  theme  that  has  been 
poetically  propounded. 

In  the  olden  times,  before  large  manufacturing  towns  sprang  up, 
there  was  a  compatibility  in  the  elements  of  nature  and  human  nature. 
Poets  could  revel  among  rural  life  and  rustic  simplicity.  But  in  the 
hurrying  days  we  occupy,  nature  and  the  town  life  of  human  nature 
are  less  compatible.  The  study  of  the  poet  is  more  difficult  and 
complex.  The  emotions  of  the  human  heart  rise  and  fall  more  secretly, 
and  the  poet  who  would  know  them  must  experience  the  circumstances 
and  the  environment.  Most  of  the  evils  of  town  life  are  the  conse- 
quence of  economic  errors,  and  to  portray  joy  or  sorrow  in  such  con- 
tributions without  taking  cognisance,  either  in  metaphor  or  direct 
speech,  of  the  economic  causes  is  calculated  to  render  the  poetry  of 
none  effect.  These  causes  are  not  fit  subjects  for  poetry  either,  but  to 
stride  over  them  and  sing  of  the  compatibility  of  nature  with  human 
nature,  when  one  may  never  know  the  other,  is  idle  dreaming,  and  mocks 
the  remaining  fibres  of  the  heart  that  can  appreciate  poetry.  The  song 
of  birds  and  the  rattle  of  looms  are  ideas  that  cannot  be  amalgamated, 
and  as  we  have  united  metaphors  so  can  we  have  united  themes.  The 
man  who  is  overburdened  with  economic  difficulties  must  naturally  ask 
the  poet  to  study  his  disabilities.  For,  however  beautiful  a  theme, 
however  entrancing  and  desirable,  if  it  be  beyond  all  hope  of  attain- 
ment it  becomes  a  dream,  and  the  man  in  the  town  cries  "  Bring  it 
nearer — bring  it  nearer." 

Mr.  B.  A.  REDFBRN  read  a  humorous  sketch  of  some  political 
doings  among  a  number  of  alehouse  cronies  in  the  suburb  of 
"  Mossbrook." 

POLITICAL   DOINGS    AT   MOSSBEOOK. 

On  the  northern  side  of  Manchester,  and  within  the  city  boundary, 
there  stands  a  little  hostelry,  of  the  kind  locally  known  as  a  jerry  shop, 
which  has  a  special  character  of  its  own,  and  which  I  will  for  this  occa- 
sion only,  call  "  Th'  Short  Bar."  That's  quite  near  enough  to  the  name 
by  which  it  is  best  known,  and  I  dare  say  some  here  will  even  recognise 
it  by  that  title.  At  the  time  of  which  I  speak  it  stood  like  a  little 
sentry  box  on  the  outskirts  of  civilisation,  and  all  beyond  it  was  open 
country,  the  general  flatness  of  which  was  pleasantly  broken  here  and 
there  by  a  wooded  clough,  a  windy  hillock,  or  a  clump  of  coppice. 

"  Th'  Short  Bar  "  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  a  short  barn  by  the 
wayfarers,  if  it  were  not  for  its  modest  sign  by  day,  and  its  red  window 
blinds  by  night,  but,  once  inside,  he  could  have  had  no  doubt  as  to  its 
uses  and  conveniences.  Goldsmith  might  have  had  "  Th'  Short  Bar  " 
in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  thus  of  the  village  alehouse — 

"  (The  modest  inn)  where  nut-brown  draughts  inspired, 
Where  grey-beard  mirth  and  smiling  toil  retired, 
Where  village  statesmen  talk'd  with  looks  profound, 
And  news  much  older  than  their  ale  went  round." 
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I  have  seen  within  its  humble  walls  even  justices  and  city  fathers,  not 
to  speak  of  such  fry  as  painters  and  poets  and  authors,  who  each  looked 
as  much  at  home  upon  the  sanded  floors  as  the  farming  men,  gardeners, 
and  colliers,  who  made  up  the  chief  part  of  the  company. 

Well,  on  a  certain  evening,  after  a  brisk  walk  on  the  mossland  wilder- 
nesses of  that  neighbourhood,  a  sudden  and  natural  desire  to  know  what 
time  it  was  impelled  me  to  make  a  call  at  "  Th'  Short  Bar."  There  was 
a  goodly  company  assembled,  but  I  dropped  almost  unnoticed  into  a 
quiet  corner  near  the  door. 

As  I  entered,  one  of  the  company,  who  was  evidently  a  collier,  was 
addressing  the  house  on  the  subject  of  politics,  and  he  concluded  with 
the  remark :  "  We  con  do  'bout  speechifyin'  i'  Mossbrook.  We'st  vote 
as  we've  allus  done,  nobbut  it's  a  foo'  like  Owd  Hooslum  there.  He 
wiir  blue  as  a  wimberry  till  t'  last  voting,  and  then  he  turn't  red  cose 
owd  Sam  Bamford  gan  him  a  resate  for  th'  gravel  as  did  him  good." 

"  An'  what  about  thee,  wastrel ;  tha  nobbut  votes  blue  cose  th'art 
th'  saxton  at  t'  church,"  said  Hooslum.  "  Why,  thi  feyther  drill'd  wi' 
t'  Chartises  upo'  th'  Moss,  an'  he  wur  th'  fost  mon  whoam  fro'  Peterloo, 
with  a  woman's  brat  o'er  his  yed." 

"  Here,  stop  it,  chaps,"  said  the  landlord  at  this  point ;  "  we'n  ha'  no 
fratchin'  about  yer  feythers,  nor  any  other  foo-breeders.  One  side's  as 
good  as  t'  other.  Aw'd  as  soon  see  a  Conservative  wi'  two  threepenny 
bits  as  a  Tory  wi'  sixpence  ony  time.  What  dost  tha  say  abeawt  it, 
Jem  ?  I've  seen  thee  readin'  t'  paper  neaw  and  then,"  he  said,  addressing 
himself  to  another  collier,  who  was  laughing  heartily. 

"  Well,  I'm  noan  mitch  i'  pollyticks,"  said  Jem,  "  noather  one  side  nor 
t'other;  aw'm  blue  when  it's  weet  an'  windy,  and  aw'm  red  when  t'  sun 
sheigns  warm ;  but  aw  tell  thee  what,  Pether,  aw  wur  nee  hand  bein* 
made  int'  a  reglar  Libyrul  wonst;  aw  think  aw  wur  won  for  a  day  or 
two." 

"  Heaw  wur  that,  Jem  ?  " 

"  Well,  tha  sees,  aw  wur  i'th  geardin'  one  af thernoon  (for  aw  wur  up 
o'  th'  neight-shift  at  th'  pit),  an'  Reuben  Chadwick  coed  out  o'er  th' 
hedge  :  '  Them's  noice  salaries  o'  thine,  Jem ;  could  ta  let  me  hev  abeawt 
a  duzzen  sticks?  Aw've  sowd  o'  moine/  'What  dost  want  a  duzzen  o' 
salary  for?  '  aw  ses.  '  Has  tha  turn't  vegetarian,  or  has  Butcher  Billy 
gen  o'er  his  trust  custom,  or  what?  '  'Now,'  he  ses;  '  but  theau  knows 
that  club  chap  i'  Fenton  Lane  'at  they  co'n  Jamaica  Joe,  he's  gooin'  t' 
gie  a  tater  pie  do  to  aw  th'  Libyrul  workin'  men  i'  Mossbruck  t'morrow 
neet.'  '  But  they  dunnot  want  a  duzzen  o'  salary  for't  mak  a  tater  pie 
'Ay,  ay,'  he  ses ;  '  but  we  want  this  for  the  desert,  dost  na  see  ?  '  '  Well,' 
aw  ses ;  '  it's  t'  fost  toime  I  ever  yerd  on  'em  havin'  green  salary 
i'  th'  desert,  but  heawsomever  tha'st  hav'  a  stick  or  two.  But  whooa's 
gooin'  ?  '  '  Well,  between  us  tivo  sels,  Jem,  I  deawt  ther's  mooar  gooin' 
nor  Jamaica  Joe  happens  on.  He  coom  into  a  fortin  last  wick  (o'er 
thretty  pound  aw'm  towd  it  wur),  and  whoile  he  wur  a  bit  fresh  t'other 
neet,  he  gan  owt  'at  aw  th'  Libyrul  woxkin'  men  i'  Mossbruck  mun  come 
to  th'  owd  Ranter's  little  schoo'  i'  Slack  Fowt  an'  he'd  stond  a  tater  pie 
an'  thriminins  for  'em.  Aw've  ax'd  a  toothrey  chaps  mysel,  an'  sum  on 
'em  wur  a  bit  thrutch'd  i'  their  moinds  abeawt  what  "  thrimmins  "  wur; 
but  they  aw  slavert  at  th'  notion  of  tatej  pie  free,  gratis,  for  nowt,  an' 
nobry's  gan  me  back  word  yet.  But  tha'rt  a  Libyrul  thisel,  artno,  Jem  ? 
Not  as  it  matters  mich,  for  aw've  axt  o'  soarts.  '  Ay/  aw  ses,  '  aw'm 
Libyrul  enoof  when  aw  han  owt  aw  con  afford  t'  be  libyrul  wi ;  but  aw'm 
noan  bigoted  enoof  to  gi'  thee  a  dozen  o'  salary,  and  besides,  them 
salaries  hev  bin  groon  i'  Tory  muck  from  "  Th'  Blue  Bell."  '  '  Well, 
aw  th'  chaps  i'  Mossbruck  at  aw've  spokken  to  '11  be  theer,  an'  a  rale 
thrue  blue  Libyrul  loike  thee,  as  foinds  us  i'  green  stuff,  if  it's  ony  a 
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stick  or  two,  connot  be  laft  out.  Tha  mun  come,  too.  Some  on  us  lias 
gone  i'  trainin'  oxeady.  Owd  Ailse  o'  Lanks  has  had  o'  her  dried 
dandyloines  stown  out  o't'  corner  cupboard,  an'  wer  mooastly  livin'  upo' 
yarb  tay  till  this  doment  comes  off.'  Well,  yo'  seen,  afther  that  aw 
cudno'  do  no  less  nor  offer  Reuben  a  toothrey  sticks  o'  salary,  an'  he 
went  off  wi'  'em  unde,r  his  arm,  sheawting  back  at  me  to  say  'at  he'd 
warm  off  them  thrimmins,  chus  what  they  wur,  if  his  teeth  ud  nobbut 
howd  in  his  yed  agen  'em. 

"Aw  never  seed  so  mich  interest  ta'en  i'  politicks  i'  Mossbruck  before 
or  since  as  ther  wur  that  neet  an'  t'  next  day ;  Malachi,  at  Owd  Yeb's, 
went  about  saying  'at  he'd  heerd  as  Gladstone  wur  comin'  down  wi' 
his  axe,  an'  he  wur  bringin'  a  wisket  full  o'  chips  to  whack  out  among 
us.  Fowl  Tummy  donn'd  up  o'  his  cochin  chaneys  wi'  red  flannel,  an' 
christen't  one  white-feather't  un  'Lord  Darby'  upo'  t'  spot;  an' 
Mussel  Hughey — Dun  yo'  remember  Mussel  Hughey,  lads  ?  " 

"  I  do,"  said  a  shopkeeper  who  was  seated  in  the  chimney  corner;  "  I 
knew  him  well,  the  old  villain.  He  sold  me  a  quart  of  mussels  one  night 
at  the  shop  door,  but  they  wur  so  far  gone  that  when  I  got  in  the  house- 
place  with  'em  my  missus  an'  the  wenches  run  out  into  t'  back  yard,  an' 
wouldn't  come  back  till  I  promist  to  chuck  'em  in  Dickey  pit.  And 
when  I  saw  Hughey,  and  grumbled  about  'em,  he  had  the  impudence  to 
say — you  know  how  he  talks — '  Sarve  ye  right,  ye  owld  badger;  sure  it's 
yer  own  fault.  I  wint  round  wid  them  mussels,  cryin'  my  eyes  out, 
three  weeks  ago,  an'  ye  wouldn't  have  'em.  Now,  here's  my  advice  to  ye, 
always  spake  in  time,  and  then  ye'll  get  'em  fresh.' " 

"  Poor  old  Hughey,"  said  another  of  the  company.  "  I  met  him  one 
day,  after  missing  him  for  some  time,  and  he  told  me  he'd  been  in  the 
workhouse.  '  But  no  more  of  their  Bashtiles  for  me,  av  I  die  in  the 
shtreet,'  said  he.  '  Bedad,  av  ye  wint  in  there  three  times  in  one  month, 
shure  they'd  wash  and  bile  ye  in  the  bat'  both  times.'  " 

"  Ay,  ay;  that's  Hughey  all  o'er,"  said  one  or  two  of  the  company. 

"  Well,  as  aw  wur  tellin'  yo',"  said  Jem,  continuing  his  story,  ''  Mussel 
Hughey  coom  reawnd  wi'  his  barrow  that  neet,  an'  aw  towd  him  what 
wur  up.  '  Neaw,'  aw  ses,  '  art  tha  a  Libyrul  ?  cose,  if  tha  art,  theau  can 
have  a  luk  in  at  this  tater  pie,  Hughey.'  '  What  is  it?  Is  it  Libyrul  oi 
am  ?  Av  coorse  oi'm  a  Libyrul  from  the  first  bit  o'  lid  to  the  last  drop  of 
the  gravy.  I'm  a  Mussel  man  in  the  mussel  sayson  and  an  Orangeman 
for  the  childher  at  Whit  Week,  but  have  libyrul  lanings  to  good  mate 
anytime.'  Well,  to  cut  it  short,"  said  Jem,  "  we  aw  went  reaund  to 
th'  little  schoo'  next  neet  in  rare  good  fettle,  but  afore  we  geet  to  th' 
dur  aw  could  see  as  summat  wur  rung.  Jamaica  Joe  wur  theer  iipo' 
t'  top  step,  t'  colour  of  a  dishcleaut.  He'd  bin  reckonin'  up  heaw  mony 
toimes  cud  forty-four  hungry  politicians  goo  into  one  tater  pie  bout 
some  on  'em  gettin'  into  vulgar  fractions,  an'  he'd  just  gen  it  up.  He'd 
nobbut  reckoned  upo'  ten  or  a  dozen  comin',  an'  we'd  gon'  an'  invited 
about  half  a  hunthert,  an'  they  wur  o'  theer.  '  Ther  wur  nowt  for  it  but 
tossin  up,  as  he'd  so  badly  mista'en  hissel,'  he  said,  and  so  we  tossed,  an' 
me  an'  Mussel  Hughey  wur  amung  the  winners;  but  Eeuben  Chadwick 
and  three  and  thirty  more  stopped  a  bit  in  the  lone  after  they'd  lost  the 
toss  to  say  their  prayers  and  penitential  psalms  an'  wish  o'  sooarts  o'  luck 
to  us  an'  Jamaica  Joe,  an'  then  they  walked  off  swearin'  'at  they'd  vote 
blue  to  a  man  i'  futur.  An'  then  just  as  we  wur  sittin'  deawn  Reuben 
coom  back  to  shout  through  a  broken  winder  that  if  ony  on  us  fancied 
hissel  afther  he'd  had  his  tater  pie,  he'd  be  waitin'  eawtside  with  sum 
inooar  refreshments ;  but  Jamaica  Joe  made  him  come  in  an'  sit  deawn 
in  a  corner,  an'  we  gan  him  a  spoon  to  play  wi',  cose  ther  wur  no  mooar 
knives  and  forks. 
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So  theer  we  wur,  thirteen  on  us,  six  on  a  side,  wi'  us  knives 
and  forks  butt  eend  upo'  th'  table,  blades  uppards,  and  us  elbers 
aitch  side  o'  th'  plates,  lickin'  us  lips  and  lukkin'  as  patient  and  as 
pratty  as  two  rows  o'  angels  in  a  picther,  till  Dan  Evins  coom  in  wi'  th' 
pie  smookin'  hot,  an'  then  we  gev  a  Libyrul  cheer  as  they  could  have 
heerd  at  Lightbown.  Th'  pie  had  bin  made  an'  baked  at  owd  Mally 
Heywood's,  from  a  resate  of  Jamaica  Joe's  own,  an'  it  wur  rare  an'  hot 
just  out  o'  th'  oon.  Off  went  th'  lid  i'  no  toime,  we  wur  sarvet  loike 
winkin",  an'  then  we  set  for  a  bit  blowin'  at  it.  At  th'  lung  length 
Httghey  made  a  start,  an'  we  o'  follered  suit,  but  when  aw'd  getten  a 
meawthful,  and  fairly  tasted  it,  summat  made  me  luk  at  t'  others  afore 
aw  put  on  full  steam.  '  What's  it  made  on,  Hughey,  dost  think  ?'  aw 
whispert  wi  my  meawth  full;  '  th'  taters  may  be  Eadicals,'  aw  ses,  '  but 
they're  noan  Libyrul  wi'  ther  mate.'  '  Bedad,  I  dunno,'  says  Hughey, 
'  but  I  think  it's  made  o'  thxipe  parings.  Luk  a'  this,'  an'  he  forked  out 
summat  that  might  ha'  bin  meight,  but  it  was  a  whitey-yaller  colour. 
'  Mayhap  these  here's  them  thrimmins  we  wur  talkin'  abeawt,'  aw  ses ; 
and  then  Hughey  tried  another  meawthful.  '  Millia  murther,'  he  ses, 
'  but  owld  Mally  has  the  heavy  hand  wi'  the  salt,  anyhow.  Shure  I'm 
not  a  thirsty  man,  but  oi'll  want  some  dhrink  after  this  av  oi  live  through 
it.'  But  by  that  time  ther  wur  nobry  eightin'  but  Hughey.  Reuben 
coom  up  to  th'  table,  spoon  i'  one  hond,  plate  i'  t'  tother,  an'  summat 
like  a  tear  in  his  ee,  an'  he  ses  solumly  to  the  cheerman  :  '  Luk  heer,  owd 
mon,  is  this  thy  sattle't  notion  of  a  tater  pie,  or  is  it  only  a  haccident  ?  ' 
'Ay,  what  ails  it  ?  '  ses  Jamaica  Joe.  '  Well,  aw've  nowt  agen  it  as  a 
novelty,'  ses  Reuben,  '  for  ther's  nowt  like  it  i'  th'  tater  pie  line  on  this 
side  of  th'  world,  but  aw'm  bowd  to  say  that  if  they'd  first  try  sum 

sooart  o'  Reform  i'  ther  pastay  afore '     '  Ax  him  what  it's  made  on,' 

aw  said  to  Reuben.  '  Does't  yer,  they  want  to  know  what  it's  made  on. 
Dal  it,  mon !  even  if  they  wur  o'  Tories  they've  no  reet  to  be  peighson'd  i' 
ignorance.'  And  then  owd  Hughey  ses  to  me :  '  Jimmy,'  he  ses,  '  tell 
him  oi'll  die  on  the  spot  av  oi  don't  get  a  noggin  av  whisky  poured  into 
me  immajiet.'  '  Why,  what's  wrung  wi'  it  ?  '  ses  Jamaica  Joe ;  '  it's  made 
eawt  o'  t'  best  bacon  aw  could  get — sixpence  a  peawnd  aw  gen  for  it,  an' 
had  o'  th'  edges  cut  off.'  '  What !  '  we  aw  sheauted,  '  bacon,  bacon  for 
tater  pie !  '  '  Ay,  bacon ;  why  not  ?  '  says  Jamaica  Joe,  pluckin'  up  a  bit. 
Well,  yo'  never  seed  sich  faces  owt  ov  a  show  as  eaurs  wur  just  then. 
'Well,  owd  lad,'  aw  ses,  '  tha's  dun  it  this  toime;  begum,  when  them 
chaps  'at's  gon  whoam  an'  o'  us  Tory  friends  yers  about  this  doment 
there'll  be  no  livin'  i'  Mossbrook.  We'st  o'  ha'  t'  flit.  This  affair  o' 
thine  '11  ma  Tories  reet  an'  left,  see  if  it  doesna.'  So  we  o'  geet  up,  an' 
sidlet  eawt  into  t'  lone,  an'  we  noan  on  us  spoke  a  word  till  Hughey  ses, 
after  lung  thinkin'  an'  shakin'  his  yed :  '  Bies,'  he  says,  '  bies,  shure  we 
never  got  to  thim  thrimmins  at  all  at  all;  shure  they  might  have  bin 
aitable  av  we'd  waited.'  '  Well,'  says  Reuben,  '  tha'll  have  thrimmins 
enoof  as  soon  as  th'  Mossbruck  lads  an'  wenches  hears  o'  this.'  An'  his 
words  coom  thrue;  for,  as  yo'  known,  deawn  to  th'  day  he  deed,  o'  th' 
Mossbruck  childher  use't  'shew  bacon'  to  Hughey  when  they  wanted 
t'  vex  him.  An'  neaw,"  said  Jem,  "  as  aw  towd  yo'  at  first,  aw'm  no 
politician,  but  if  ony  on  yo'  wants  my  vote  he  con  hev  it  if  he'll  tak'  it 
'bout  salary ;  but  if  he  gives  a  doment  at  afther,  he'll  ha'  t'  aquilise  th' 
franchise  a  bit  between  his  beef  an'  his  taters." 

Mr.  E.  E.  MINTON  read  a  paper  on  "  Trade  Routes  of  the 
Middle  Ages."  At  that  period  the  centre  towards  which  tha 
most  important  and  most  numerous  trade  routes  converged  was 
Venice.  Some  details  were  also  given  of  the  very  considerable 
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trade  between  England  and  Iceland,  previous  to  the  occupation 
of  the  latter  by  Denmark. 
Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  dealt  with  "  A  Yellow  Gowan." 

A    YELLOW    GOWAN. 

Between  the  leaves  of  a  book  of  Scottish  ballads  which  I  have  opened 
to-day  lies  a  gold-rayed  flower  which  grew  on  Scottish  soil.  I  am  not 
much  of  a  botanist,  but  have  ventured  to  call  it  a  gowan,  because  of  a 
certain  flavour  of  association  belonging  to  the  word,  which  always  to 
me  smacks  of  the  north  countree.  It  is  a  word  that  we  don't  use  com- 
ir.only  on  this  side  of  the  Border,  but  it  crops  up  frequently  in  Scottish 
verse,  and  when,  on  convivial  occasions,  we  men  of  the  south  venture  to 
sing  "  Auld  Lan<*  Syne,"  it  is  customary,  as  we  grasp  hands  with  our 
neighbour  in  loving  friendship,  to  remind  him,  truthfully  or  not,  how 

"  We  twa  hae  run  about  the  braes 
And  pu'd  the  gowans  fine." 

Doubtless  many  a  Sassenach  while  singing  these  pathetic  lines  has 
experienced  a  certain  haziness  of  mind  as  to  what  particular  kind  of 
flower  that  word  gowan  was  meant  to  represent.  Glossary  references 
yield  the  information  that  it  is  applied  to  "  the  daisy,  dandelion,  hawk- 
weed,  etc."  The  gowan  of  the  poets  would  appear  to  be  a  flower  which 
closes  up  at  night,  as  we  find  Hogg  singing  of  the  time  when 

"  The  bonnie  lucken  gowan 
Has  fauldit  up  his  ee," 

and  Burns  tells  us  how 

"  The  opening  gowan,  wet  wi'  dew, 
Nae  purer  is  than  Nannie  O !  " 

I  have  an  impression  that  the  gowan  proper  is  a  mountain  daisy.  But 
however  that  may  be,  the  convenient  "  et  cetera"  of  my  glossary  goes  to 
show  that  there  is  a  certain  freedom  in  the  use  of  the  word  sufficient,  I 
take  it,  to  justify  me  in  calling  my  flower  a  gowan  if  I  like,  even  if  it 
has  no  special  claim  to  kinship.  I  believe  it  is  of  the  chrysanthemum 
order  of  wildings,  and  is  known  as  a  yellow  ox-eye,  though  I  prefer  to 
call  it  a  golden  marguerite.  It  is  an  accommodating  bloom,  having 
two  flowering  seasons,  first  in  sunny  June  and  then  again  in  sad  October, 
nay,  even  unfolding  its  gold  petals  as  late  as  drear  November.  It  is 
generally  to  be  found  in  furrowed  lands;  I  have  never  met  with  it  in 
mead  or  pasture,  but  have  often  in  autumn  seen  it  brightening,  with 
rich  prodigality  of  gold,  the  margins  of  dark-leaved  turnip  fields,  where, 
truth  to  tell,  the  farming  folk  look  upon  it  as  nothing  more  than  a 
profitless  weed. 

My  yellow  gowan,  lying  there  with  its  petals  pressed  against  the  verses 
of  a  ballad,  was  gathered  with  many  others  among  the  paitrick-haunted 
furrows  of  turnip  fields  on  Solway  side,  and,  though  decaying,  it  cannot 
at  the  present  time  be  accounted  quite  dead,  for  it  is  a  flower  of  long 
endurance.  Like  the  actions  of  the  just,  it  has  in  its  dying  a  subtle 
fragrance  of  a  sweet  and  delicate  kind,  and  the  perfume  brings  back  a 
multitude  of  memories.  Among  other  things  I  do  remember  me  how 
on  the  morning  when  a  pleasant  holiday  had  come  to  an  end,  and  I  was 
packing  up  my  traps  in  the  cosy  little  room  of  the  Moss  House,  the 
grieve's  wife  brought  in  a  great  armful  of  the  flowers,  which  had  been 
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given  into  her  charge  overnight.  These  I  proceeded  to  lay  within  the 
soft  folds  of  a  plaid,  the  while  my  friend  the  architect  looked  on 
wonderingly.  He  was  busying  himself  with  his  shooting  irons,  for  his 
holiday  was  just  beginning,  and  the  room  which  I  was  leaving  regret- 
fully was  to  be  his  in  its  occupation  for  some  days  to  come.  "  What 
are  you  doing  with  those  dandelions  ?  "  said  he ;  "  you  are  never  going 
to  take  those  back  to  town  with  you."  I  told  him  that  they  were  not 
dandelions,  and  that  he  could  find  no  such  flowers  in  the  fields  about  his 
home,  for  he  dwells  not  far  away  from  my  Pleasaunce  to  which  the  golden 
marguerite  is  a  stranger.  Even  this  did  not  seem  convincing,  for  there 
was  a  smile  upon  his  face  as  of  one  who  had  detected  in  another  a 
sentimental  weakness.  He  was  not  aware  and  I  could  not  explain  to  him 
how  attractive  these  gowans  were  to  me,  and  how  much  of  the  freshness 
of  their  native  fields  would  be  with  me  as  long  as  they  endured  in  sight. 
Moreover,  in  relation  to  this  mental  attitude  of  indifference,  I  remem- 
bered how  Buskin,  speaking  of  the  charm  of  flowers,  has  said  that  they 
seem  intended  for  the  solace  of  ordinary  humanity,  "  quiet,  contented 
ordinary  people  love  them  as  they  grow";  but,  as  he  tells  us  further, 
"  they  fall  forgotten  from  the  great  workmen's  and  soldiers'  hands." 
Now,  my  friend  is  a  man  of  action,  a  builder  versed  in  the  beauties  of 
architecture,  a  great  workman,  to  whom,  it  seems,  the  flowers  of  the 
field  in  their  frailty  appeal  but  sparingly.  Doubtless  to  him  floral 
beauty  must  take  more  enduring  shape  if  it  is  to  be  attractive.  Your 
flower  that  blooms  to-day  to-morrow  dies;  but  carve  it  in  stone,  and  it 
will  endure  for  centuries. 

When  I  think  of  my  yellow  gowan  in  its  native  fields  I  have  visions 
various.  Some  of  those  gold-bordered  lands  lie  about  the  Moss  House, 
a  biding-place  as  full  of  interest  to  some  who  'have  occupied  it  as  Clough's 
Bothie  of  Tober  na  Vuolich.  I  can  see  again  the  brown  moss,  where 
the  snipe  and  the  wild  duck  are  to  be  found,  and  the  rugged,  wind- 
shattered  wood  beyond,  where  the  pheasants  find  covert.  I  can  see,  too, 
the  little  burn  coming  from  the  moss,  with  the  wan  water  of  it  flowing 
between  steep  grassy  banks  fringed  with  gorse  and  furze,  the  haunt  of 
furtive  water  hens.  I  can  hear  again  the  wild  whistle  of  the  curlew  and 
the  call  of  the  partridges  in  the  stubbles  in  the  early  morning,  and  I 
can  hear,  too,  the  shrill  music  with  which  in  those  early  hours  the  piper 
would  fill  the  house  as  he  marched  to  and  fro  in  the  passage  outside  our 
sleeping  rooms,  sounding  a  kind  of  reveille  with  his  pibrochs  and 
laments. 

With  these  things  in  my  mind,  as  I  come  back  to  my  ballad  book,  and 
the  yellow-rayed  flower  lying  there  between  the  leaves,  I  find  myself 
humming  snatches  from  the  antique  lays,  and  among  them  certain  lines 
which  tell  how — 

"  Fair  Lady  Isabel  sits  in  her  bower  sewing, 

Aye  as  the  gowans  grow  gay; 
There  she  heard  an  elf-knight  blowing  his  horn 
The  first  morning  in  May." 

In  this  wise  am  I  led  to  wander  again  over  other  fair  fields,  where  gowans 
grow  gay,  and  where  I  find  myself  in  company  with  many  knights  and 
ladies  whose  joys  and  sorrows  have  furnished  themes  for  the  ballad 
singer.  When  I  reflect  upon  these  heroes  and  heroines,  passing  them 
in  review  before  me,  I  cannot  help  noting,  and  it  comes  to  me  as  a  new 
discovery  how  important  a  part,  among  their  varied  charms,  the  colour  of 
my  gowan  plays.  They  are  usually  of  the  fair-haired  type ;  yellow-haired 
in  fact.  I  don't  for  the  moment  remember  one  of  them  who  had  locks 
of  brown  or  raven  hue.  Let  me  revive  my  acquaintance  with  some  of 
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them.  In  the  ballad  of  "  Young  Tamlane,"  in  which  another  fair 
Isabel  figures,  of  her  we  read  how — 

"  Janet  has  kilted  her  green  kirtle 

A  little  abune  her  knee, 
And  she  has  braided  her  yellow  hair 
A  little  abune  her  bree." 

When  that  damsel  got  into  trouble,  we  are  told  that — 

"  She  didna  comb  her  yellow  hair, 
Nor  make  meikle  o'  her  head; 
And  ilka  thing  that  lady  took 
Was  like  to  be  her  deid." 

In  a  footnote  to  this  ballad  I  find  that  "  the  ladies  are  always  represented 
in  Dunbar's  poems  with  green  mantles  and  yellow  hair."  Then  there 
was  the  gold-crested  May  Margaret,  who  loved  "  the  Laird  o'  Logic," 
whom  the  king  had  taken  prisoner. 

"Young  Logie's  laid  in  Edinburgh  chapel; 

CarmichaeFs  the  keeper  of  the  key: 
And  May  Margaret's  lamenting  sair 
A3  for  the  love  of  young  Logie. 

'  Lament,  lament  me,  May  Margaret, 

And  of  your  weeping  let  me  be ; 
For  ye  maun  to  the  king  himsell 
To  seek  the  life  of  young  Logic.' 

May  Margaret  has  kilted  her  green  claiting, 

And  she  has  curled  back  her  yellow  hair — 
'  If  I  canna  get  young  Logie's  life 

Farewell  to  Scotland  for  ivermair.'  " 

Then  does  the  ballad  go  on  to  say  how,  when  prayers  and  entreaties 
failed  by  stratagem,  the  fair-haired  May  obtained  the  release  of 
young  Logie.  Not  so  fortunate  in  her  love  was  that  unhappy  lady  who 
figures  in  "  Bartram's  Dirge." 

"  They  shot  him  dead  at  the  Nine-stane  Eig 

Bend,  at  the  Headless  Cross, 
And  left  him  lying  in  his  blood 
Upon  the  moor  and  moss. 


They  made  a  bier  of  the  broken  bough, 
The  sauch  and  the  aspen  gray, 

And  they  bore  him  to  the  lady  chapel, 
And  waked  him  there  all  day. 

A  lady  came  to  that  lonely  bower, 

And  threw  her  robes  aside ; 
She  tore  her  long,  yellow  hair, 

And  knelt  at  Bartram's  side. 

She  bathed  him  in  the  Lady  Well, 
His  wounds  so  deep  and  sair, 

And  she  plaited  a  garland  for  his  breast 
And  a  garland  for  his  hair. 
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They  dug  his  grave  but  a  four  foot  deep, 
By  the  edge  of  the  Nine-stane  Burn, 

And  they  covered  him  o'er  with  the  heather  flower, 
The  moss,  and  the  lady-fern." 

Not  so  gruesome  is  the  famous  ballad  of  Cowdenknowes. 

"  O  the  broom,  the  broom,  and  the  bonny,  bonny  broom, 

And  the  broom  of  the  Cowdenknowes! 
And  aye  sae  sweet  as  the  lassie  sang 
'I  the  bucht  milking  the  ewes. 

It  would  appear  that  in  this  case,  too,  one  of  the  charms  of  this  milk- 
maid lassie  was  her  hair,  which  rivalled  the  broom  flower  in  its  golden 
hue.  When  her  lover  leaves  her  for  a  time,  the  ballad  tells  us — 

"  O  he's  ta'en  out  a  purse  o'  gowd 
And  streekit  her  yellow  hair. 
'  Now,  take  ye  that,  my  bonny  May, 
Of  me  till  you  hear  mair.'  " 

In  "  Hose  the  Eed  and  White  Lily  "  I  find  that  both  those  sweet  ladies 
were  graced  with  hair  of  the  same  irresistible  colour.  When  their  lovers 
are  taken  from  them  and  sail  across  the  sea,  they  too  determine  to  take 
flight,  and  to  this  end  assume  male  attire. 

"  O  culted  hae  they  their  green  cloathing 

A  little  abune  their  knee ; 
And  sae  hae  they  their  yellow  hair 

A  little  abune  their  bree, 
And  left  hae  they  that  bonny  bour 

To  cross  the  raging  sea." 

One  is  reminded,  too,  how  the  maiden  of  the  sea  is  herself  a  yellow- 
haired  syren.  Says  the  song — 

"  That  sea  maid's  form  of  pearly  light 
Was  whiter  than  the  downy  spray, 
And  round  her  bosom,  heaving  bright, 
Her  glossy  yellow  ringlets  play." 

Sometimes  we  find  in  these  ballads  that  it  is  the  knight  who  wears  the 
golden  locks  and  with  them  wins  his  way  to  favour,  or  by  them  is  held 
in  remembrance  after  his  death.  Says  the  lady — 

"  He  gae  me  a  lock  o'  his  yellow  hair 
And  bade  me  keep  it  evermair ; 
He  gae  me  a  carknet  o'  bonny  beads 
And  bade  me  keep  it  against  my  needs." 

In  "  The  Lament  of  the  Border  Widow,"  that  sad  bereaved  lady  mourn- 
ing over  her  dead  lord,  who  has  been  slain  by  wicked  hands,  tells  how  she 
herself  did  dig  his  grave — 

"  I  took  his  body  on  my  back, 
And  whiles  I  gaed  and  whiles  I  sat; 
I  digged  a  grave  and  laid  him  in, 
And  happed  him  with  the  sad  sae  green. 

But  think  na  yet  my  heart  was  sair, 
When  I  laid  the  moul  on  his  yellow  hair? 
O  think  na  yet  my  heart  was  wae 
When  I  turned  about,  away  to  gae? 
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Nae  living  man  I'll  love  again, 
Since  that  my  lovely  knight  is  slain, 
Wi'  ae  lock  o'  his  yellow  hair 
I'll  chain  my  heart  for  evermair." 

In  strong  contrast  with  this  is  the  ballad  of  "  The  Twa  Corbies,"  which 
tells  of  the  fate  of  another  golden-haired  knight  left  new  slain  behind 
the  "  auld  fail  dyke,"  of  whom,  as  one  of  the  corbies  says — 

"  Naebody  kens  that  he  lies  there 
But  his  hawk,  his  hound,  and  his  lady  fair ; 
His  hound  is  to  the  hunting  gane, 
His  hawk  to  fetch  the  wild  fowl  hame, 
His  lady  has  ta'en  another  mate, 
So  we  may  make  our  dinner  sweet. 
Ye'll  sit  upon  his  white  neck-bane, 
And  I'll  pick  out  his  bonny  blue  een; 
Wi'  ae  lock  o'  his  gowden  hair 
We'll  theek  our  nest  when  it  gi-ows  bare." 

More  cheerful  is  this  more  modern  lay,  which  tells  of  a  lover  of  low 
degree,  and  how  he  won  a  maiden  with  his  yellow  hair. 

"  The  yellow-haired  laddie  sat  down  on  yon  brae, 
Crying,  '  Milk  the  ewes,  lassie ;  let  nane  o'  them  gae,' 
And  aye,  as  she  milkit,  she  merrily  sang, 
The  yellow-haired  laddie  shall  be  my  gudeman. 

The  weather  is  cauld,  and  my  cleadin'  is  thin; 
The  yowes  are  new-clipt,  and  they  winna  bught  in; 
They  winna  bught  in,   although   I   should   dee — 
O,  yellow-haired  laddie,  be  kind  unto  me! 

The  gude  wife  cries  butt  the  house,  '  Jeanie,  come  ben ; 
The  cheese  is  to  mak  and  the  butter  to  kirn.' 
Though  butter  and  cheese  and  a'  should  gang  sour, 
I'll  crack  and  I'll  kiss  with  my  love  a  half  hour; 
It's  a  lang  half  hour,  and  we'll  e'en  mak  it  three, 
For  the  yellow-haired  laddie  my  gudeman  shall  be." 

Turning  again  to  the  ladies,  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  some  cases  their 
golden  tresses  have  been  the  cause  of  mischief.  The  mother-in-law  does 
not  always  fancy  the  bride,  even  though  she  be  yellow-haired.  So  was 
it  with  "  Willie's  Ladye." 

"  Willie's  ta'en  him  o'er  the  faem, 
He's  wooed  a  wife  and  brought  her  hame; 
He's  wooed  her  for  her  yellow  hair. 
But  his  mother  wrought  her  meikle  care." 

I  doubt  not,  too,  chat  it  was  the  yellow  hair  of  Caerlaveroc's  bride  that 
led  to  the  murder  of  that  ill-fated  man  by  his  jealous  rival,  Lindsay. 
'Tis  a  fearsome  tragic  story,  as  we  read  it  in  the  ballad.  Kirkpatrick  is 
Laird  of  Caerlaveroc,  and  in  his  castle  of  that  name — still  recognisable 
as  a  ruin  by  Solway  side — he  is  holding  high  festival  in  honour  of  his 
bride. 

"  In  came  the  merry  milstrelsy, 

Shrill  harps  wi'  tinkling  string, 
And  bagpipes,  lilting  melody 

Through  proud  Caerlaveroc  ring. 
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There  gallant  knights  and  ladies  bright 

Did  move  to  measures  fine, 
Like  frolic  fairies  jimp  and  light, 

Wha  dance  in  pale  moonshine. 

The  ladies  glided  through  the  ha' 

Wi'  footing  swift  and  sure — 
Kirkpatrick's  dame  outdid  them  a' 

When  she  stood  on  the  floor. 

And  some  had  tyres  of  gold  sae  rare, 

And  pendants  eight  or  nine; 
And  she  wi'  but  her  gowden  hair 

Did  a'  the  rest  outshins." 

To  this  feast  comes  the  jealous,  sallow-cheeked  Lindsay,  who  sickens  at 
the  sight  of  his  lost  love  moving  by  the  side  of  the  proud  Kirkpatrick. 
This  evil-minded  villain,  as  he  looks  on  at  the  feast,  is  brooding  over 
a  terrible  deed  of  vengeance  which  he  has  planned  for  that  night.  When 
the  wine  flows  free  a  drugged  cup  is  given  to  Kirkpatrick,  which  has  its 
due  effect  when  the  revellers  have  gone  to  rest;  then,  when  all  is  still, 
the  cruel  Lindsay,  with  his  harness  on,  creeps  up  the  staircase,  and,  when 
he  has  reached  the  room  where  the  Lord  of  Caerlaveroc  is  sleeping  with 
his  bride,  he  strikes  his  poniard  knife  into  the  breast  of  the  ill-fated 
knight,  whose  life  blood  stains  his  lady's  golden  hair. 

"  Sair,  sair  and  meikle  did  he  bleed : 

His  lady  slept  till  day, 

But  dreamt  the  Firth  flowed  o'er  her  head 
In  bride  bed  as  she  lay." 

Meanwhile,  the  murderer,  whose  steed  has  been  standing  ready  at  the 
door,  rides  out  into  the  night.  A  terrible  thunderstorm  comes  on,  and 
in  the  darkness  he  rides  recklessly,  coursing  over  hill  and  dale,  but 
whither  he  knows  not,  for  the  morning  light  finds  him  back  again 
"  hard  by  Caerlaveroc's  towers,"  where  the  alarm-bell  is  being  rung 
after  the  discovery  of  the  murder.  The  murdeier,  it  is  a  satisfaction 
to  know,  does  not  escape. 

"Now  they  hae  bound  this  traitor  strang 

Wi'  curses  and  wi'  blows, 
And  high  in  air  they  did  him  hang 
To  feed  the  carrion  crows." 

Near  to  the  Moss-house,  with  its  gowan-gilt  fields,  to  which  I  have 
already  referred;  there  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Braes  of  Bermanghan 
a  bonny  mill  dam,  with  reed-fringed  shores,  and  with  the  golden 
gorse  growing  on  its  banks.  When  I  think  of  the  still  pool  over 
which,  in  the  reflected  blue  of  heaven,  the  dusky  water-hens  glide,  I 
am  reminded  of  that  ballad  of  "  The  Cruel  Sister." 

"  There  were  two  sisters  in  a  bour, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie! 
There  came  a  knight  to  be  their  wooer, 

;By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

He  courted  the  eldest  with  glove  and  ring, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie! 
But  he  lo'ed  the  youngest  abune  a'  thing 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of   Binnorie." 
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Then  the  story  goes  on  to  show  how  the  cruel  elder  sister  became  jealous 
of  the  cherry  cheeks  and  yellow  hair  of  the  younger,  and  how  she 
beguiled  her  to  the  mill  dam  and  there  cast  her  in  to  drown,  rejecting 
all  appeals  for  help  from  the  hapless  one.  Says  the  cruel  sister — 

"  Sink  on,  nor  hope  for  hand  or  glove ! 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie! 

And  sweet  William  shall  better  be  my  love 
By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

Your  cherry  cheeks  and  your  yellow  hair, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie! 
Garr'd  me  gang  maiden  evermair 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of   Binnorie." 

So  when  the  miller  drew  his  dam  he  found  the  drowned  girl,  whose  body 
a  harper  saw  as  he  passed  by. 

"  A  famous  harper  passing  by, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie! 
The  sweet,  pale  face  he  chanced  to  spy, 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

He  made  a  harp  of  her  breast-bone, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie! 
Whose  sounds  would  swell  a  heart  of  stone, 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie.  ' 

The  strings  he  framed  of  her  yellow  hair, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie ! 
Whose  notes  made  sad  the  listening  ear, 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of   Binnorie." 

This  harp  he  brings  to  the  hall  of  the  father  of  that  doomed  damsel,  and 
when  all  the  court  was  assembled — 

"  He  laid  his  harp  upon  a  stone, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie ! 
And  straight  it  began  to  play  alone, 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of   Binnorie." 

It  played  variously — • 

"  But  the  last  tune  the  harp  played  then ; 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie ! 
Was  '  Woe  to  my  sister,  false  Helen ! ' 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie." 


MONTAIGNE. 

Sir  WILLIAM  BAILEY  placed  on  the  table  a  fine  work  entitled 
"Montaigne,"  by  Paul  Bonnefon,  and  went  on  to  describe  a 
visit  he  paid  in  May  last  to  the  birthplace  and  tomb  of  the  great 
French  essayist.  Arrived  at  Bordeaux,  he  had  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  any  information  whatever  concerning  the 
localities  of  which  he  was  in  search.  As  it  was  impossible, 
said  Sir  William,  to  obtain  much  information  from  ordinary 
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sources,    and   having   a   letter   of    introduction    to    Mr.    Ward, 
brother     of    the    learned     Principal     of     Victoria     University, 
I   explained  my  difficulties  to  him,   and  he  thought  the  best 
plan   would   be   to    go    to    the   public    library,  and    was   kind 
enough  to  take  me  and  give  me  an  introduction  to  the  chief 
librarian,   who  was  exceedingly  polite,   but  had  no   knowledge 
whether  the  place  I  sought  existed  or  not.     But  "Would  mon- 
sieur call  in  the  afternoon  at  three  o'clock,  and  every  book  in 
the  Bordeaux  Public  Library  treating  of  Montaigne  should  be 
placed  in  a  private  room  and  at  his  service?"     I  went  at  the 
time  appointed,  and  there,  on  a  great  table,  I  found  an  enor- 
mous number  of  books,  of  essays,  and  lives  of  Montaigne,  chiefly 
old,  but  embracing  editions  from  the  first  one  of  1585  to  the 
beautifully-illustrated  work  I  now  place  on  the  table,  by  my 
friend  Paul  Bonnefon,   chief  of  the  Arsenal  Library  of   Paris. 
I  was  delighted  to>  find  this  book,  having  met  the  gentleman  a 
few  years  before  in  Paris,  when  inspecting  the  public  libraries 
there.     Having  made  a  few  notes,  I  sallied  forth  to  procure  a 
copy  of  the  work  at  the  bookshops,  and  was  introduced  to  the 
chief  partner  in  a  large  firm  of  publishers,  art  dealers,  and  book- 
sellers, but  he  had  no  knowledge  of  any  such  book,  and,  as  he 
seemed  a  very  busy  man,  I  left  and  returned  early  next  morning, 
and  bought  the  book  from  one  of  his  own  subordinates!     This 
seemed  to  me   somewhat   remarkable.      Still,    on   inquiry,   the 
popular  impression  was  that  the  Chateau  de  Montaigne  had  been 
burnt    down    two    or    three    years    before,    but    as    Monsieur 
Bonnefon's  book  seemed  to  give  a  contradiction  to  most  of  the 
statements  I  heard  in  Bordeaux,  I  went  with  one  of  my  family 
to  Castillon  by  train,  having  a  desire  to  see  the  ruins,  if  nothing 
better.     After  staying  for  two  hours  at  the  Hotel  des  Voyageurs, 
where  the  hostess  gave  us  a  dish  of  lampreys  washed  in  red  wine, 
and  cooked  in  oil,  a  repast  fit  for  a  king,  we  drove  about  seven 
miles  up-hill  to  the  village  of  the  mountain  of  "  Saint  Michael 
de  Montaigne,"  where  we  found  a  very  large  chateau,  beautifully 
furnished,    the    great    courtyard    entrance    gate    of   which   was 
flanked  with  the  celebrated  round  tower  in  which  was  the  study 
and  library  of  the  grand  old  Frenchman  exactly  as  it  was  Avhen 
he  lived  and  wrote,  over  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  Latin 
aphorisms  and  reminders  are  there  carved  on  the  rafters  of  the 
roof  of  his  library.     "  The  best  way  to  live  is  to  be  prepared  for 
death."     "  He   is    rich    who   has    few   wants,"    and   so     on,    as 
described  in  his  "  Essays."     The  secluded  room  which  enabled 
him  to  escape  from  the  chatter  of  his  wife  and  domestic  friction, 
and  the  worry  of  the  retail  and  detail  of  small  affairs  was  there 
just  as  he  left  it.     The  chateau  is  the  property  of  a  lady,  who 
unfortunately  was  absent,  but  a  polite  butler  took  us  over  the 
place.     I  stood  in  the  room  where  Montaigne  met  Henri  Quatre, 
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and  also  in  another  room  where  Francis  of  Navarre  dined.  I 
took  several  photos,  and  hope  at  some  future  time  (inasmuch  as 
I  had  the  misfortune  to  spoil  some  of  them)  to  be  able  to  give  a 
more  detailed  account  of  my  visit  to  the  birthplace  of  the  cele- 
brated essayist.  The  tomb,  I  found,  thanks  to  Mr.  Ward,  in  the 
"  Faculty  of  Science  "  in  Bordeaux ;  it  is  in  the  entrance  hall  of 
the  college,  having  been  removed  to  that  place  with  great  pomp 
and  ceremony  about  a  century  ago. 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  15,  1897. — The  President,  Mr.  GEORGE 
MILXER,  took  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox  read  the  short  paper  on  "Thackeray's 
Poems  "  which  follows  :  — 

THACKEEAY'S     POEMS. 

That  Thackeray  had  true  poetic  feeling  no  sane  reader  of  his  novels 
will  deny;  but  was  he  a  poet?  The  question  is  not  easy  to  answer, 
and  its  solution  depends  upon  the  critic's  own  definition  of  poetry. 
The  admirers  of  Whitman,  for  example,  will  be  inclined  to  pass  by  the 
great  novelist's  verse  as  trivial,  while  those  who  prefer  poetic  form  to 
unrhythmical  chaos  will  catch  echoes  from  Parnassus  in  his  simple 
lines.  But  if  an  author  is  the  best  judge  of  his  own  productions,  as 
is  hinted  in  "  Pendennis,"  the  novelist  could  hardly  have  esteemed  him- 
self a  poet.  He  had  too  lofty  a  standard  of  true  poetry  to  claim  Apollo's 
wreath,  as  lesser  men  have  done.  Nay,  in  the  "  Confessions  of  George 
Fitz-Boodle,  Esquire,"  he  has  actually  written  a  ballad  of  no  mean 
beauty  with  the  sole  object  of  turning  it  into  ridicule  by  a  humorous 
parody.  The  original  poem,  entitled  "  The  Willow-tree,"  and  the 
parody,  with  the  sub-title  of  "  Another  Version,"  are  here  placed  side 
by  side  for  the  purpose  of  compariscn:  — 


Know  ye  the  willow-tree 

Whose  grey  leaves  quiver, 
Whispering  gloomily 

To  yon  pale  river  ? 
Lady,  at  eventide 

Wander  not  near  it : 
They  say  its  branches  hide 

A  sad  lost  spirit ! 

Once  to  the  wi  low-tree 

A  maid  came  fearful ; 
Pale  seemed  her  cheek  to  be, 

Her  blue  eye  tearful. 
Soon  as  she  saw  the  tree, 

Her  step  moved  fleeter  ; 
No  one  was  there — ah  me  ! 

No  one  to  meet  her  ! 


Long  by  the  willow-trees 
Vainly  they  sought  her, 

Wild  rang  the  mother's  screams 
O'er  the  grey  water  : 

Where  is  my  lovely  one  ? 
Where  is  my  daughter? 

Rouse  thee,  Sir  Constable, 

Rouse  thee  and  look  ; 
Fisherman,  bring  your  net, 

Boatman,  your  hook ! 
Beat  in  the  lily-beds. 

Dive  in  the  brook  ! 

Vainly  the  constable 
Shouted  and  called  her  ; 

Vainly  the  fisherman 
Beat  the  green  alder  : 

Vainly  he  flung  the  net, 
Never  it  hauled  her  ! 
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Quick  beat  her  heart  to  hear 

The  far  bell's  chime 
Toll  from  the  chapel-tower 

The  trysting-time  ; 
But  the  red  sun  went  down 

In  golden  flame, 
And  though  she  looked  around, 

Yet  no  one  came  ! 

Presently  came  the  night, 

Sadly  to  greet  her — 
Moon  in  her  silver  light, 

Stars  in  their  glitter. 
Then  sank  the  moon  away 

Under  the  billow, 
Still  wept  the  maid  alone, 

There  by  the  willow. 

Through  the  long  darkness, 

By  the  stream  rolling, 
Hour  after  hour  went  on 

Tolling  and  tolling. 
Long  was  the  darkness, 

Lonely  and  stilly ; 
Shrill  came  the  night-wind, 

Piercing  and  chilly. 

Shrill  blew  the  morning  breeze, 

Biting  and  cold ; 
Bleak  peers  the  grey  dawn 

Over  the  wold. 
Bleak  over  moor  and  stream 

Looks  the  grey  dawn, 
Grey  with  dishevelled  hair, 
Still  stands  the  willow  there — 

The  maid  is  gone  ! 

Domine,  Domine  ! 
Sing  we  a  litany, 
Sing  for  poor   maiden    hearts 

broken  and  weary ; 
Domine,  Domine  ! 
Sing  we  a  litany, 
Wail  we  and  weep  we  a  wild 
miserere. 


Mother  beside  the  fire 

Sat  her  nightcap  in  ; 
Father  in  easy -chair, 

Gloomily  napping ; 
When  at  the  window-sill 

Came  a  light  tapping  ! 

And  a  pale  countenance 

Looked  through  the  casern ett. 
Loud  beat  the  mother's  heart, 

Sick  with  amazement ; 
And  at  the  vision  which 

Came  to  surprise  her 
Shrieked  in  an  agony — 

"  Lor',  it's  Elizar  !  " 

Yes,  'twas  Elizabeth ; 

Yes,  'twas  their  girl ! 
Pale  was  her  cheek,  and  her 

Hair  out  of  curl. 
"Mother  ! "  the  loving  one, 

Blushing,  exclaimed, 
"  Let  not  your  innocent 

Lizzie  be  blamed. 

"  Yesterday,  going  to  Aunt 

Jones's  to  tea, 
Mother,  dear  mother,  I 

Forgot  the  door  key  ! 
And,  as  the  night  was  cold 

And  the  way  steep, 
Mrs.  Jones  kept  me  to 

Breakfast  and  sleep." 

Whether  her  pa  and  ma 

Fully  believed  her, 
That  shall  we  never  know. 

Stern  they  received  her  ; 
And  for  the  work  of  that 

Cruel  though  short  night, 
Sent  her  to  bed  without 

Tea  for  a  fortnight. 


MORAL. 

Hey  diddle  diddlety, 
Cat  and  the  fiddlety, 
Maidens  of  England,  take  caution 

by  she ; 

Let  love  and  suicide 
Never  tempt  you  aside, 
And   always   remember  to  take 
the  ooor-key. 


That  Thackeray  could  write  so  beautiful  a  ballad  as  the  first  of  these 
with  the  sole  or  chief  object  of  parodying  it  by  the  second  sufficiently 
shows  that  he  had  little  confidence  in  his  own  powers  as  a  serious  poet. 
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As  a  writer  of  humorous  verse  he  early  felt  his  strength,  and  his 
Cockney  "  Ballads  of  Policeman  X."  have  been  the  inspiration  of  all 
others  of  this  kind,  while  they  have  been  surpassed  by  none  of  their 
successors.  But  throughout  these  humorous  effusions  there  are  traces 
of  a  subtle  poetic  power,  which  breaks  out  into  pathetic  music  upon 
occasion.  Hence,  in  a  poem  of  old  recollections  like  the  "  Ballad  of 
Bouillabaisse,"  there  are  such  stanzas  as  this:  — 

"  Ah  me !  how  quick  the  days  are  flitting ! 

I  mind  me  of  a  time  that's  gone, 
When  here  I'd  sit,  as  now  I'm  sitting, 
In  this  same  place — but  not  alone. 

A  fair  young  form  was  nestled  near  me, 

A  dear,  dear  face  looked  fondly  up, 
And  sweetly  spoke,  and  smiled  to  cheer  me — 

There's  no  one  now  to  cheer  my  cup." 

This  undertone  of  pathos  is  seldom  absent  from  Thackeray's  most 
sportive  effusions,  and  the  shadow  which  darkened  his  life  invaded 
his  poetry. 

But  it  is  as  a  ballad  writer  that  he  shines  most;  with  a  morbid 
hatred  of  florid  imagery,  he  moves  with  greatest  ease  in  this  simplest 
kind  of  verse,  which  did  not  shut  out  his  unrivalled  humour.  He  was 
sometimes  as  faulty  in  his  rhythm  as  he  was  inexact  in  his  drawing; 
but  his  efforts  in  the  sister  arts  have  at  least  this  merit,  that  their 
meaning  is  always  clear.  The  "  Chronicle  of  the  Drum  "  is  an  almost 
perfect  modern  ballad,  though  here  and  there  its  rhythm  halts  upon 
one  foot,  and  it  has  one  marked  defect  as  a  ballad  in  the  long  and 
sarcastic  moral,  which  is  directed  against  war.  But  in  spite  of  this 
obvious  flaw  the  poem  finely  represents  the  thoughts  of  a  French 
drummer,  who  has  passed  through  many  campaigns,  and  so  is  a  fit 
theme  for  a  ballad.  A  common  soldier's  thorough  enjoyment  of 
fighting  for  its  own  sake  pervades  the  poem  until  the  moral  is  reached, 
and  the  description  of  the  victims  of  the  guillotine  smacks  with  an 
infinite  relish  on  the  part  of  the  narrator  Pierre. 

"Young  virgins  with  fair  golden  ^tresses, 
Old  silver-haired  prelates  and  priests, 
Dukes,  marquises,  barons,  princesses, 
Were  splendidly  served  at  her  feasts. 

Ventrebleu,  but  we  pampered  our  ogress 
With  the  best  that  the  nation  could  bring, 

And  dainty  she  grew  in  her  progress, 
And  called  for  the  head  of  a  king." 

The  style  of  the  whole  ballad  is  just  as  simple  and  direct  as  in  the 
passage  quoted,  and  the  seamy  side  of  war  may  be  clearly  seen  through 
the  manifest  gusto  of  Pierre's  narration,  and  when  he  describes  the 
leave-taking  of  the  great  Napoleon,  a  high  degree  of  pathos  is  reached 
by  the  wine-thirsty  and  bloodthirsty  drummer. 

Of  the  famous  prize  poem,  "  Timbuctoo,"  and  of  the  equally  famous 
"  White  Squall,"  nothing  will  be  said  here,  as  they  would  only  be 
injured  by  partial  quotation,  and  one  stanza  only  must  suffice  to 
illustrate  that  delicately-humorous  ballad,  "  Peg  of  Limavaddy," 
which  is  in  its  own  kind  unsurpassed:  — 
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"  Presently  a  maid 

Enters  with  the  liquor 
(Half-a-pint  of  ale, 

Frothing  in  the  beaker). 
Gads !  I  didn't  know 

What  my  beating  heart  meant: 
Hebe's  self,  I  thought, 

Entered  the  apartment. 
As  she  came  she  smiled, 

And  the  smile  bewitching, 
On  my  word  and  honour, 

Lighted  up  the  kitchen." 

How  the  Cockney  spilt  his  liquor  "  on  his  what-d'ye-callems,"  to  Peg's 
amusement,  and  how  he  strove  to  draw  her  as  she  was  scouring  a  kettle 
and  succeeded  only  in  taking  a  likeness  of  the  kettle,  must  be  left  to 
the  imagination.  But  the  poem  is  full  of  subtle  humour,  and  Peg 
of  Limavaddy  remains  a  literary  portrait  to  console  the  fond  voyager 
for  the  general  absence  of  the  reality  in  that  now  degenerate  neigh- 
bourhood. One  of  the  poet's  tenderest  ballads  is  the  '"  Cane-bottomed 
Chair."  The  said  chair  is  consecrated  to  its  old  bachelor  owner, 
because  the  "queen  of  his  heart"  once  sat  therein;  he  concludes  his 
tender  verses  thus:  — 

When  candles  burn  low,  and  the  company's  gone, 
In  the  silence  of  night,  as  I  sit  here  alone — 
I  sit  here  alone,  but  we  yet  are  a  pair — 
My  Fanny  I  see  in  my  cane-bottomed  chair. 

She  comes  from  the  past  and  revisits  my  room; 
And  she  looks,  as  she  then  did,  all  beauty  and  bloom; 
So  smiling  and  tender,  so  fresh  and  so  fair, 
And  yonder  she  sits  in  my  cane-bottomed  chair." 

Of  Thackeray's  Irish  ballads  the  "  Battle  of  Limerick "  would  of 
itself  have  made  the  reputation  of  many  a  man  of  less  genius  than 
its  author,  and  there  are  others  almost  as  good.  The  songs  which 
are  found  in  his  novels  have  a  vigour  of  their  own  which  is  very 
infectious.  What  reader  does  not  recall  with  pleasure  Martin  Luther's 
song  as  sung  by  Philip  Firmin  at  his  call-supper?  Who  wonders  that 
soft  and  fat  Jos.  Sedley  was  moved  by  the  artful  Becky's  artless  song 
of  the  "  Orphan  Boy "  ?  Who  has  not  smiled  at  the  efforts  of  the 
Muse  of  the  admirable  "  Yellow  Plush  "  ?  But  as  a  translator  Thacke- 
ray is  one  of  the  few  Englishmen  who  is  capable  of  entering  into  the 
spirit  of  French  poetry  so  far  as  to  successfully  translate  Beranger. 
One  example  of  this  felicity  will  suffice:  — 

*•  Aux  fllles  de  bonnes  raisons  "  To  all  the  ladies  of  the  land 

Comme  il  avait  su  plaire,  A  courteous  king  and  kind  was  he, 

Ses  sujets  avaient  cent  raisons  The  reason  why,  you'll  understand, 

De  le  nommer  leur  pere."  They  named  him  •  pater  patriae.' " 

The  rhythm  is  here  doubtless  subordinated,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the 
sense;  but  that  sense  preserves  the  subtle  flavour  of  the  original,  and 
the  lovers  of  the  genial  French  poet  can  only  regret  that  the  English 
novelist  has  translated  no  more  than  four  poems. 

The  "  Three  Sailors  of  Bristol  City,"  with  its  quaint  humour,  the 
more  sombre  ballad  of  "  King  Canuie,"  the  songs  scattered  through 
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"  Rebecca  and  Eowena,"  the  pages  of  mock-heroic  blank  verse  in 
the  "  Rose  and  the  Ring,"  as  well  as  those  poems  from  which  selection 
has  been  made,  are  quite  sufficient  to  prove  Thackeray's  power  of 
writing  verse  either  humorous  or  pathetic.  Hating  false  sentiment, 
he  was  too  true  and  tender-hearted  a  man  to  ridicule  real  feeling,  and 
in  those  rare  instances  in  which  his  purpose  is  less  to  amuse  his  reader 
than  to  please  himself,  a  delicate  pathos  shows  itself  in  his  poems, 
which  is,  in  the  most  abiding  sense,  poetry.  He  did  not  sing  much, 
but  he  sang  well,  and  if  he  sometimes  sang  out  of  tune,  he  is  not  the 
only  singer  who  has  achieved  that  distinction.  His  ballads  are  the 
most  perfect  modern  representatives  of  their  kind;  his  humorous 
verses  are  dainty  and  subtle  and  delicately  expressed,  and  the  sweet 
and  moving  pathos  which  is  heard  throughout  all  his  serious  poems 
can  but  endear  him  to  any  reader  who  is  capable  of  truly  appreciating 
a  great  genius  and  a  singularly  lovable  human  heart. 

Mr.  TINSLET  PKATT  contributed  some  readings  from  a  play, 
written  by  him,  on  the  subject  of  Rienzi,  the  Italian  Patriot. 
Mr.  ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD  read  two  original  sonnets. 

DR.   THOMAS  MUNRO. 

Mr.  W.  NOEL  JOHNSON  read  the  principal  paper,  entitled  "A 
Modern  Maecenas :  A  Chapter  in  the  History  of  our  Early  Water- 
colour  Painters."  Dr.  Thomas  Munro  (1759-1833),  to  whom  the 
paper  had  reference,  besides  being  a  distinguished  physician, 
fostered  by  Dr.  Munro,  who  had  gatherings  of  students  and 
is  specially  noted  for  his  services  rendered  to  water-colour 
painting  in  its  early  days.  This  art  arose  among  a  class  of  men 
who  had  much  more  to  do  with  architecture  and  surveying  than 
with  the  making  of  pictures,  and  was  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  the 
offspring  of  the  spirit  of  antiquarianism  of  the  latter  part  of  last 
century.  The  illustration  of  antiquaries'  books  necessitated 
visits  to  the  country,  where  the  old  abbey,  castle,  or  mansion 
was  situated,  and  the  contact  with  nature  ultimately  produced 
remarkable  results — the  "craftsmen"  slowly  awoke  to  an 
interest  in  nature  beyond  the  mere  transcript.  The  new  art  was 
fostered  by  Dr.  Munro,  who  had  gatherings  of  students  and 
artists  at  his  London  house  in  Adelphi  Terrace,  where  they  had 
the  benefit  of  his  collection  of  drawings,  paintings,  and 
engravings,  and  his  personal  encouragement  and  advice. 
Visits  were  also  paid  to  his  country  house,  and  thus  the  water- 
colour  school  was  aided  in  its  development  as  a  native  growth! 
possessing  local  colour  and  sentiment.  Of  the  many  men  who 
came  under  the  worthy  doctor's  kindly  influence  and  patronage 
were  Thomas  Girtin,  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  John  Varley,  Joshua 
Cristall,  Peter  De  Wint,  W.  H.  Hunt,  and  John  Linnell. 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  22,  1897. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER,  the 
President,  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD  read  three  original  sonnets  on 
Robert  Burns. 
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Mr.  JAMES  T.  FOARD  followed,  with  a  short  paper  on  "Burns 
as  Poet,  Patriot,  and  Politician"  :  — 

BUENS:    AS   POET,   PATKIOT,   AND   POLITICIAN. 

"  Thus  the  whirligig  of  Time  brings  in  its  revenges."  Does  fashion 
or  accident  determine  these  final  animosities?  Will  the  Ibsen  of  the 
hour,  Tupper,  Montgomery,  the  poets  Close  and  Austin,  Morris  and 
Browning,  with  Tate  and  Brady,  turn  up  again?  or,  having  got  rid  of 
them,  for  once,  have  we  disposed  of  them  for  ever  ?  Time  was  "  when 
the  brains  were  out  a  man  would  die " ;  now  these  grinning  and 
fantastic  mockeries  of  poets  reappear  to  fright  us,  with  "  forty  mortal 
murders  on  their  heads,"  and  implore  not  justice — that  were  too  terrible 
to  them — but  mercy.  I  met  an  enthusiastic  Scot  once,  who  assured 
me  that  he  was  one  of  a  devoted  band  that  stood  in  a  queue  in  Edin- 
burgh to  wait  for  and  greet — I  should  have  thought  greet  over — 
Southey's  "  Thalaba,"  at  its  first  arrival  after  publication.  How  many 
would  read  "  Thalaba  "  now  except  as  a  penance  ?  How  many  have 
read  it? 

Byron,  the  best  abused  and  most  worshipped  man  in  Europe  in  his 
day,  is  more  than  half  forgotten.  Which  of  his  countrymen  would  now 
think  of  comparing  Byron  with  Bobby  Burns?  My  Lord  Byron  was 
a  Scot;  who  is  now  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence?  A  drunken,  ne'er- 
do-well  Dumfries  gauger  has  superseded  him,  and  the  poor  feckless 
creature,  who  was  Anathema  to  all  the  devout,  pious,  Sabbath-revering, 
God-fearing  people  of  North  Britain,  is  now  enshrined  as  the  national 
poet.  The  chief  author  of  a  volume,  published  in  Newcastle,  which 
has  been  declared  wholly  unfit  for  publication,  of  indecent  songs, 
Masonic  and  otherwise — more  otherwise — is  placed  on  a  pinnacle  with 
Homer  and  Dante,  and  far  above  Wordsworth,  and  Scott,  and  even 
Milton.  "  Where's  your  Wully  Shakspere  noo  ? "  This  was  Hume 
the  historian's  view  of  another  Hume's  "  Douglas,"  and  even  Burns 
thought  Home  (or  Hume)  much  superior  to  Shakespere,  and  wrote, 
"  Here  Douglas  forms  wild  Shakespeare  into  plan  "  because  he  was  a 
Scot  and  fellow  countryman. 

Not  without  protest,  however,  is  he,  Burns,  so  elevated.  Learned 
professors  and  university  men  think  poorly  of  him  still.  A  poet  of 
the  very  last  decade,  Louis  Stevenson,  declared  him  a  "  kintra  cooser  " 
— a  village  stallion — "  a  rustic  Don  Juan  " — an  author  who  diligently 
preached  what  he  never  practised. 

"  Frail  in  his  genius,  in  his  heart  too  frail ; 
Born  but  to  err,  and,  erring,  to  bewail." 

A  good  verse  writer,  but  an  indifferent  husband,  coarse  in  his  taste, 
and  chiefly  distinguished  by  his  love  of  whiskey  and  the  lassies,  most 
uxorious  to  a  wife,  especially  some  one  else's  wife. 

Are  we  wretched  Southerners — albeit  of  the  same  stock,  lineage,  and 
language  as  our  haughty  brothers,  who  at  Dumfries  complain  of  being 
associated  with  us;  and  who  still  wish  to  share  our  gear,  as  aforetime, 
while  denying  even  our  co-ownership — are  we,  I  say,  who  feel  some 
small  interest  in  good  verse,  if  not  in  poetry ;  but  as  I  think  in  poetry 
too,  if  it  be  poetry — are  we  prepared  to  be  dictated  to,  and  told  that  he 
is  a  demi-god,  by  one  set  of  fanatics,  or  on  the  other  accept  the  mandate 
of  a  very  superior  person  indeed,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  that  Burns  might 
have  been  a  good  verse  maker  for  a  small  Scotch  clan,  as  guileless 
perhaps  of  poetry  as  of  pantaloons,  but  that  as  to  anything  else  his 
pretensions  are  absurd? 
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Let  us  at  once  deal  with  a  small  preliminary  fact.  More  pilgrims 
annually  journey  to  Ayr  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  Burns  than  to 
Stratford  to  that  of  Shakespeare.  Here  are  the  precise  figures  up  to 
date.  Stratford-on-Avon,  April  1st,  1895,  to  31st  March,  1896,  over 
27,000.  From  1st  April,  1896,  to  December  31st,  1896,  more  than 
26,000;  so  that  the  27,000  of  '95-'96  will  probably  be  exceeded.  The 
number  of  visitors  to  Burns's  birthplace  in  Ayr,  "  the  auld  clay  biggin  " 
known  as  Burns's  Cottage,  in  1895,  was  32,304 ;  and  in  1896,  38,205 ; 
and  in  the  centenary  week,  ending  July  23rd,  1896,  6,277.  But  then, 
twice  that  number  would  visit  the  Crystal  Palace  to  see  fireworks  on 
a  Bank  Holiday.  How  do  we  account  for  this  singular  fact?  Ayr  is 
convenient  to  Glasgow,  and  the  great  totals  are  made  up  of  Bank- 
holiday  trippers  who  must  go  somewhere  to  get  a  drink  where  no 
question  of  bond-fide  traveller  can  arise.  This  is  one  aspect;  but 
Burns  is  only  Scotch,  pure  Scotch,  and  talks  in  an  unknown  tongue 
to  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the  isles.  Shakespeare  has  written 
in  a  language  that  finds  acceptance  in  two-thirds  of  the  habitable 
globe.  Visitors  from  America  in  hundreds,  even  thousands,  visit  his, 
(Burns's)  birthplace  who  have,  so  far  as  they  know,  no  trace  of  Scotch 
blood  in  their  veins.  Why  do  they  come  so  far  to  see  so  little,  Burns 
being  in  no  sense  xoyal,  and  neither  prince  nor  peer?  How  do  we 
account  for  it,  or  explain  the  seeming  absurdity? 

Burns  was  a  poet.  Yes,  and  so  was  Close;  and  so,  according  to 
repute,  is  Alfred  Austin,  a  crowned  an  I  laureated  poet;  and  yet,  if 
we  may  prophesy,  no  one  will  go  a  yard  out  of  his  way  in  1950  to 
search  for  Close's  tomb,  save  from  a  sense  of  humour.  He  was  a  patriot 
— well,  we  have  all  known  some  Scotch  patriots,  but,  like  Burns,  their 
emotion  was  so  effusive  that  we  have  thought  them — at  any  rate,  in 
print — rather  nuisances  than  otherwise.  Well,  a  politician — yes,  I 
have  known  Scotch  politicians,  too,  but  will  spare  your  feelings. 

But  to  be  as  serious  as  my  fifteen  minutes'  limit  will  allow,  what 
are  his  claims  to  one  or  all  of  these  distinctions,  and  to  what  is  his 
name  and  fame  after  the  lapse  of  100  years  to  be  ascribed,  when  the 
whirligig  has  had  so  many  of  its  revenges  out,  when  the  great  devourer 
has  eaten  up  the  fame  of  so  many  heaven-gifted  poets,  second  Shakes- 
peares — all  poets  are  "  second  Shakespeares  " — so  many  noble  patriots, 
now  as  dead  as  if  they  had  never  been;  so  many  heaven-born  politicians, 
alike  divinely  gifted  and  divinely  inspired,  now  as  much  deceased  as 
Caledonian  mutton? 

A  very  eminent  statesman,  and  judge  of  horses,  and  presumably  of 
poets,  as  poets  are  usually  classed  with  asses  by  practical  men,  thought 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  claim  Burns  as  belonging  to  his  particular 
party;  as  "a  social  democrat."  He  declared  him  a  democratic  poet. 
Was  Burns  a  democratic  poet?  Is  this  a  correct  designation?  Did 
he  ever  range  himself  on  either  side?  Was  he  specially  the  friend  of 
Codlin,  or  of  Short  ?  Did  he  belong  to  the  side  that  loves  the  People 
with  a  big  P,  or  the  side  associated  with  Bibles  and  beer  ?  If  he  was 
compromised  to  any  one  of  them,  had  this  anything  to  do  with  his  world- 
wide popularity,  with  his  translation  into  many  languages,  with  his 
claims  to  be  regarded  as  the  poet  of  the  universal  citizen — man? 

It  may  have ;  but  I  must  be  wary,  lest  I  tread  on  the  corns  of  tender 
partisan  susceptibilities.  In  my  view,  however,  he  is  famous  after 
the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years  because  he  was  neither  of  creed  nor  class. 
For  the  plain,  simple  reason  that  he  was  a  poet,  which  many  men  are 
not.  That  he  was  no  sham  or  unreal  thing,  but  wrote  strongly,  even 
vehemently,  what  he  felt  intensely,  most  sensibly  of  things  he  knew. 
He  was  not  a  poetaster  who,  like  Mrs.  Poyser's  clock,  went  on  striking 
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not  to  show  the  time  of  day,  but  because  there  was  something  wrong 
in  his  inside.  But  because  he  was  a  poet  in  the  Greek  sense — a  maker, 
a  creator,  an  expounder  of  the  will  of  the  gods.  A  poet,  as  he  has  been 
described  by  one  of  the  class.  As  with  "  the  lunatic,  and  the  lover, 
of  imagination  all  compact,"  and  as  possessing  the  poet's  eye,  which 

"  Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven, 
And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes  and  gives  to  airy  nothings 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

These  very  lines  are  rare  nonsense  to  a  practical  man,  and  yet,  I  think, 
they  were  written  by  a  poet  and  are  perhaps  poetry.  Did  Burns 
body  forth  the  forms  of  things  unknown?  Did  he  give  to  airy  nothings 
a  local  habitation  and  a  name?  To  this  I  no  doubt  weakly  respond, 
Yes.  He  was  a  framer  of  great  truths  in  melodious  form;  a  high 
priest  of  Zeus,  and  an  expounder  of  his  oracles.  Try  and  test  this 
by  simple  samples. 

"  Man's  inhumanity  to  man 
Makes  countless  thousands  mourn." 

"  Oh,  wad  some  pow'r  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us, 
It  wad  frae  many  a  blunder  free  us, 
And  foolish  notion." 

"  What's  done  we  partly  may  compute, 
But  know  not  what's  resisted." 

"  But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread, 
You  seize  the  flower,  its  bloom  is  shed; 
Or,  like  the  snowfalls  in  the  river, 
A  moment  white — then  melts  for  ever." 

"  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp, 
The  Man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that." 

"  Had  we  never  lov'd  so  kindly ! 
Had  we  never  loved  so  blindly! 
Never  met,  or  never  parted, 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted." 

Has  any  one  during  the  past  hundred  years  said  these  things,  or  things 
like  them,  better  or  more  wisely,  or  more  musically  ?  or  have  better  things 
been  said  by  the  countless  thousands  of  verse  writers  during  that  time? 
If  so,  as  school  examiners  say,  kindly  name  them,  and  when,  and  where, 
giving  dates  and  addresses.  Is  not  this  to  be  the  expounder  of  the 
will  of  Zeus  ?  to  express  the  highest  truth  in  the  most  melodious  form  ? 
Is  not  this  to  be  prophet,  priest,  and  king,  after  the  order  of  Mel- 
chisedek;  in  other  words,  and  simply,  a  nation's  poet? 

Well,  what  about  his  claim  as  patriot,  if  not  a  politician.  Politically, 
he  was  a  Foxite  and  a  Pittite,  Jacobin  and  Hanoverian,  anxious  that 
the  French  should  succeed,  when  the  result  would  have  been  the  sub- 
jugation of  his  own  country.  His  politics  really  were  those  of  the 
man  in  the  street.  But  for  his  patriotism.  Bead  the  "  Cottar's 
Saturday  Night." 
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"  O  Scotia !  my  dear,  my  native  soil ! 

For  whom  my  warmest  wish  to  Heaven  is  sent, 
Long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil 

Be  blest  with  health,  and  peace,  and  sweet  content, 

Howe'er  crowns  and  coronets  be  rent; 
A  virtuous  populace  may  rise  the  while, 
And  stand  a  wall  of  fire  around  their  much-loved  isle." 

And  again,  the  verses  beginning :  "  Farewell  old  Coila's  hills  and 
vales,"  "  Caledonia,  famed  for  martial  deed  and  sacred  song,"  "  Scots 
wha  hae,"  etc. 

Who  can  doubt  his  patriotism,  his  pure,  unselfish  love  of  his  country  ? 
Who  can  read  the  narrative  of  Ainslie's,  in  which  he  records  that  the 
poet  fell  upon  his  knees  (I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was  on  his  first  view 
of  England)  and  commenced  repeating  the  words  I  have  just  cited, 
"  O,  Scotia!  my  dear,  my  native  soil,"  and  not  "Scots  wha  hae," 
without  a  strong  conviction  that  his  patriotism,  his  love  of  country, 
was  as  passionate,  sincere,  and  genuine  as  his  love  of  the  lasses,  and  on 
the  whole  less  adulterated — or,  shall  I  say,  sophisticated? 

To  argue  about  his  love  of  country,  seeing  that,  unlike  most  of  his 
compatriots,  he  contrived  to  live  in  it,  would  be  perhaps  unnecessary; 
just  as  unnecessary  as  to  question  his  capacity  as  a  lover,  "  all  compact 
with  the  lunatic  " — and,  indeed,  as  frantic  as  any  in  the  world's  history. 
His  admirations  of  his  Jennies,  his  Annies,  his  Jeans,  Clarindas, 
Lizzies,  ran  through  the  alphabet  of  adoration,  and  are  sufficient  to 
warrant  any  character  against  the  most  malignant  aspersions. 

In  like  manner,  his  patriotism,  his  love,  not  merely  of  his  country, 
but  of  its  honour,  repute,  fame,  and  glory,  was  as  undeniable.  It  was 
not  a  surface  love,  but  a  deep-down,  passionate  devotion  that  welled 
up  from  the  inmost  sources  of  his  being;  so  earnest,  so  magnetic,  as 
from  some  central  fire,  that  it  lights  up  and  inspires  in  his  countrymen, 
as  if  he  bore  the  torch  of  Prometheus,  a  like  glow,  a  similar  fervour. 
This  it  is  which  has  marked  him  out  as  a  national  poet,  as  an  inspirer 
of  noble  thought  and  lofty  endeavour,  as  an  interpreter  of  the  will  of 
Zeus  and  the  voice  of  his  oracles. 

But  how  about  his  claims  as  a  politician.  Happily  poetry  is  not  a 
question  of  party.  He  has  been  claimed  within  the  last  year  on  public 
platforms — and  this  is  really  the  sole  ground  of  this  my  discursive 
flight  to-night — as  a  "  democratic  poet,"  as  the  organ  of  speech  of  a 
email  and  select  sect.  A  very  sympathetic  critic,  the  eloquent  and 
distinguished  statesman  I  have  referred  to,  baptised  him,  coram 
publico,  as  I  have  suggested.  Surely  this  was  from  misapprehension. 
His  whole  life  was  a  veritable  disproof.  He  was  for  all  humanity — 
for  no  class.  If  he  had  preference  of  likes  or  dislikes,  his  leaning  was 
certainly  towards  people  superior  in  station  and  culture.  His  corres- 
pondence certainly  proves  this.  Mrs.  Riddell,  Mrs.  Dunlop, 
Gavin  Hamilton,  Robert  Graham  of  Fintrey,  the  Earl  of  Glen- 
cairn,  Dugald  Stewart,  Dr.  Moore,  and  others,  were  the  chief 
depositaries  of  his  confidence,  and  all  were  persons  more  fortu- 
nately circumstanced  than  himself.  There  was  no  touch  of 
democratic  sympathy  or  preference  in  this.  In  truth  he  was 
no  politician,  save  as  his  feelings  and  emotions  for  the  instant  guided 
him.  He  has  told  us  he  was  a  peasant,  he  loved  his  own  people,  his 
peasant  class,  their  joys,  their  delights,  their  tastes,  their  ecstacies, 
their  ambitions,  their  virtues*  were  his  too ;  but  this  did  not  constitute 

*  And  what  a  peasant  class  !  Consider  whom  it  has  produced.  James  Watt, 
Alexander  Wilson,  Murdoch,  Telford,  the  Millers  (Hugh  and  Patrick),  Livingstone, 
Colin  Campbell,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 
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him  a  politician.  His  brother  Gilbert  has  said  that  even  as  a  boy 
he  had  a  constitutional  "  jealousy  of  people  who  were  richer  or  of  more 
consequence  than  himself,"  which  is  certainly  not  so  rare  an  attribute 
as  to  indicate  any  peculiar  virtue;  but  this  certainly  did  not  range 
him  as  a  partisan  or  class  politician.  As  a  fact  we  know  he  was 
alternately  for  Fox  and  Pitt;  that  he  was  for  both  dynasties  of  kings, 
Stuarts  and  Hanoverians;  that  he  was  republican  at  the  precise 
moment  that  it  would  have  been  most  profitable  to  have  been  royalist. 
But  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  democracy  any  more  than  with  atheism. 
The  passage  so  often  cited,  "  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that " — 

"  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp, 
The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that. 


A  prince  can  mak  a  belted  knight, 

A  marquis,  duke,  and  a'  that; 
But  an  honest  man's  aboon  his  might 

Gude  faith,  he  mauna  fa'  that." 

Surely  this  hymn  of  humanity,  of  the  nations,  of  all  self-respecting 
peoples,  this  honest,  fervid  protest  against  the  insolence  of  wealth, 
this  declaration  of  manly  independence  for  its  own  sake,  so  plain,  so 
fervid,  so  simple,  so  lucid,  was  no  new  thing,  though  never  so  well 
expressed  in  peasant  language,  in  the  language  of  the  people,  before. 
But  it  is  of  no  politics.  The  poet  was  merely  moralising  on  the  dignity 
of  man  as  man.  On  the  advantage  of  the  god-made  man  over  the 
monarch-made  man.  In  this,  in  his  own  way,  he  but  reflected  what 
Shakespeare  had  said  in  different  fashion. 


"  A  combination,  and  a  form,  indeed, 

Where  every  god  did  set  his  seal, 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man." 


And  again — 


"  His  life  was  gentle ;  and  the  -elements 
So  mix'd  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  '  This  was  a  man.'  " 

I  confess  that  he  reflected  the  republican  opinions  of  his  day.  Those 
were  in  the  air.  He  was  an  emotional  impressionist,  to  adopt  the 
slang  of  the  hour,  and  reflected  the  tendencies,  aspirations,  and  beliefs 
of  his  time.  This  did  not  entitle  people  to  declare  him  radical.  When 
the  king  fell,  and  Marie  Antoinette  was  on  her  trial,  his  sympathies 
were  with  the  dethronad  monarch  and  the  injured  queen.  But  there 
was  no  trace  of  policy  or  politics  in  this.  It  was  pure  sympathy. 

He  was,  then,  1  repeat,  in  no  sense  a  politician.  He  might  have  said, 
and  probably  did  say  under  his  breath,  alike  of  Whig  and  Tory,  "  A 
plague  on  both  your  houses."  They  were  both  too  much  engaged  in 
jobbing  for  themselves  and  their  uncles  and  their  cousins  and  their 
aunts  to  trouble  themselves  any  more  about  Burns  than  if  he  had  been 
their  country.  Burns  voiced  that  genuine  love  of  humanity,  of  sym- 
pathy for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men — and  beasts,  too — sheep  and 
old  mares,  and  mice  and  hares,  that  is  the  most  God-like  attribute 
of  our  species,  and  that  is  to  be  found  in  no  poet  save  one  from  the 
time  of  Homer  to  our  own  day. 

But  this  did  not  make  him  a  politician  or  a  democratic  poet,  unless 
all  true  nobility  of  sentiment  is  to  be  claimed  as  democratic.  In  truth 
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he  was  a  man,  who  spoke  as  a  man  to  men.  He  spoke  in  a  language 
so  direct,  so  concise,  so  terse,  so  apt,  that  they  all  understood.  He 
epitomised  the  hopes,  the  aspirations,  the  ideals  of  future  ages,  the 
reign  of  a  true  fraternity,  of  a  true  equality  of  status,  not  of  capacity, 
that  he  knew  was  impossible,  but  of  mankind.  .  These  are  the  claims 
he  has  on  the  ear  of  the  world.  This  it  is  which  makes  him,  in  spite  of 
his  dialect,  as  well  known  in  the  new  world,  or  perhaps  better  than  in 
the  old;  this  it  is  which  rouses  and  kindles  enthusiasm,  till  it  leaps 
up  in  flame;  this  one  touch  of  Nature,  so  very  natural,  which 
makes  the  whole  world  kin,  and  to  the  -eternal  discomfiture  of 
the  bigots  and  zealots,  of  fanatics  of  all  creeds,  of  the  unco' 
guid,  and  all  hypocrites  and  pharisees  whatever,  Burns  has 
risen  to  his  true  national  dignity  as  a  people's  poet.  To  the 
eternal  solace  and  with  the  dearest  sympathy  of  weak  and  erring 
mortals  like  ourselves,  we  note  that  this  hero,  this  poet,  this  high  priest 
of  Apollo,  this  magician  who  so  subtly  plays  on  our  heart-strings  and 
always  to  melody,  who  commands  at  will  and  with  a  touch  our  best 
sympathies  and  affections,  was  yet  one  who  was  mortal,  very  mortal, 
who  sinned  in  no  common  sort,  but  still  retained  much  of  his  early 
integrity  of  soul.  His  sense  of  duty  as  parent  and  father,  his  love  of 
his  country,  his  reverence  for  genuine  piety,  his  infinite  kindness  and 
tenderness  for  all  suffering  creatures,  his  pity  for  the  meanest  thing 
that  lives,  and  that  in  the  terrible  shipwreck  of  his  life,  the  early 
lessons  of  a  pious  father  were  never  wholly  lost. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  in  all  his  appeals  to  his  countrymen  he  still 
held  aloft,  amid  calamity  and  disaster,  the  Scots'  flag,  the  truth,  thrift, 
and  integrity,  the  moral  dignity  of  his  country,  and  maintained  in  prin- 
ciple the  best  teaching  of  his  early  muse.  This  he  taught,  and  where- 
ever  honourable  distinction  is  to  be  won  by  labour,  wherever  earnest, 
strenuous  endeavour  may  be  directed  to  the  attainment  of  laudable 
ends,  and  so  long  as  truth  shall  be  valued  as  the  rarest  and  noblest  of 
all  virtues,  he  will  still  appeal  to  them.  He  was  not  a  model  of  purity 
or  discretion.  He  was  a  very  human,  erring,  poor  man — a  peasant 
with  a  peasant's  infirmities.  No  saint  in  marble;  but  a  very  living, 
throbbing,  earnest,  and  emotional  being,  of  fiery  moods  and  excesses. 
But  in  the  current  of  his  being,  all  trivial,  minor  differences,  all  petty 
distinctions  of  class  or  creed,  even  his  grave  faults  and  backslidings, 
like  those  of  David,  seem  to  vanish.  In  the  presence  of  his  humanising 
sympathy,  his  infinite  love,  his  ecstacy  of  passion,  of  his  generous 
and  commanding  genius,  all  these  minor  defects  seem  to  disappear. 

What,  then,  is  the  short  moral  of  this  brief  and  desultory  paper? 
This  only,  that,  after  the  lapse  of  one  hundred  years,  Burns  as  a  patriot 
voice,  one  of  the  most  authentic,  direct,  and  cogent  that  the  world  has 
known,  who  had  the  God-like  faculty  of  making  magnanimity  and 
justice  shine  through  all  misty  tearfulness  and  foggy  desires,  who 
decked  out  truth  in  her  best  holiday  apparel,  was  of  no  sect,  no  apostacy, 
no  creed,  no  politics.  That,  translated  into  many  languages — German, 
Swiss,  Russian,  Italian,  Bohemian,  Danish — some  fifteen  in  all,  he 
spoke  to  humanity;  to  men  as  a  man,  not  as  a  politician;  but  to  stir 
mens'  blood,  to  exalt  their  ideals,  to  strengthen  their  wit,  and  not  to 
abuse  it.  He  attempted  to  infuse  for  ever  charity,  pity,  honour,  truth, 
courage,  and  sympathy  in  their  thought;  and  for  this,  and  this  only,  he 
has  been  rightly  crowned  as  a  national  poet,  who  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  be. 

Mr.  THOMAS  DERBY  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Songs  of  Burns," 
calling  attention  more  particularly  to  the  influence  which  music 
had  upon  the  life,  lyrical  labours,  and  development  of  the  genius 
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of  the  poet.  There  are  scattered  throughout  Burns's  letters 
scraps  of  musical  criticism  which  show  how  deep  was  his  interest 
in  Scottish  music,  but  he  was  no  musician  in  the  technical  sense. 
He  says :  — "  My  pretensions  to  musical  taste  are  merely  a  few 
of  Nature's  instincts,  untaught  and  untutored  by  art."  Yet  few 
influences  wrought  upon  him  more  powerfully  than  music,  even 
in.  its  most  simple  forms;  now  flinging  him  into  the  deepest 
sadness,  exalting  him  to  the  seventh  heaven  of  delirious  joy, 
firing  his  soul  with  patriotic  ardour,  or  inflaming  him  with 
fierce  anger  against  tyranny  and  oppression.  Burns  held 
strong  opinions  upon  many  subjects,  but  upon  none  more 
strongly  than  the  imperative  duty  which  lay  upon  all  patriotic 
Scotchmen  of  keeping  the  music  of  their  country  free  from  all 
foreign  admixture.  His  contribution  to  the  song  literature  of 
Scotland  was  not  merely  of  literary  but  also  of  moral  improve- 
ment. The  popularity  of  his  songs  is  not  altogether  attribu- 
table to  their  originality,  simple  imagery,  and  truth  to  nature, 
but  arises  largely  from  their  intense  humanity  and  their  happy 
and  characteristic  musical  setting.  He  brought  into  something 
like  line  the  literature  and  music  of  Scottish  song.  The  paper 
was  illustrated  by  a  number  of  Burns's  songs,  sung  by  Mr. 
Derby,  in  elucidation  of  his  theme,  and  by  others  given  by  Mr. 
N.  Dumville  and  Mr.  Robert  Peel. 


MONDAY,  MARCH  1,  1897. — The  chair  was  occupied  by  the 
President,  Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER. 

Mr.  W.  V.  BURGESS  read  the  following  short  paper  on  a  visit 
made  by  him  to  an  Eastern  mystic  :  — • 

A    MODERN    VISIT    TO    AN    EASTERN    MYSTIC. 

In  these  days  of  easy,  cheap,  and  rapid  travel,  when  everybody  has 
been  everywhere  and  the  blase,  tourist  sighs  for  new  sensations  and  fresh 
untrodden  paths,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  beyond  the  hackneyed 
range  of  the  ordinary  pleasure-seeking  traveller.  Knowledge  of  thia 
difficulty  and  an  insatiable  thirst  for  travel  will  explain  why  I  found 
myself  one  spring,  a  few  years  ago,  at  the  foot  of  the  Elburz  Mountains, 
resting  in  the  old  Persian  town  of  Astrabad,  some  thirty  miles  distant 
from  the  southern  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Part  of  my  original  intention  was  to  have  made  the  ascent  of  Ararat, 
not  with  any  idea  of  hunting  for  stray  vestiges  of  the  Ark,  which, 
after  the  flood,  tradition  says,  rested  on  that  mountain,  but  in  order 
to  traverse  what  I  subsequently  found  to  be  a  strangely  interesting 
country  lying  between  Kurdistan  and  the  Black  Sea.  This  same 
country  has  of  late  years  had  a  lamentable  distinction  thrust  upon  it 
by  reason  of  the  abominable  and  inhuman  atrocities  perpetrated  upon 
its  long-suffering  people  by  the  unspeakably  vile  Turk. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  nothing  indifferent  in  nature,  that 
even  a  slippery  pebble  upon  the  road  a  man  is  travelling  may  modify 
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his  whole  destiny.  At  all  events,  a  very  simple  circumstance  com- 
pletely changed  the  route  and  purpose  of  the  holiday  I  am  at  present 
describing. 

It  was  evening  when  we  arrived  at  Astrabad,  and  its  domes  and 
minarets  stood  out  against  the  pale  green  and  madder  coloured  sky, 
the  clustered  buildings  lay  embowered  in  groves  of  orange  and  citron, 
and  were  engirdled  with  gardens  and  vineyards,  the  whole  being 
flanked  on  the  south  with  mountain  slopes,  behind  which  stretched 
the  measureless  sands  of  the  Khorassan  Desert. 

I  was  apparently  the  only  European  among  the  miscellaneous  throng 
of  Asiatics,  which  halted  before  the  gates  of  the  principal  hotel,  and 
amid  the  noise  and  confusion  of  dismounting  and  unloading  I  was  glad 
to  hear  the  mellifluous  tones  of  an  Italian  who  had  approached  me  and 
introduced  himself  as  the  proprietario  of  the  "  Albergo  Dolcino." 
After  a  hot  and  fatiguing  journey  the  hotel  certainly  looked  no  con- 
tradiction to  its  name.  Would  signore  enter  ?  Signore  would  find  all 
in  readiness,  and  so,  with  a  profusion  of  similar  utterances,  we  ascended 
a  low  terrace,  passed  under  the  arched  doorway,  and  entered  an  enclosed 
quadrangle.  This  was  surrounded  by  an  open  colonnade,  which  sup- 
ported a  balcony,  giving  access  to  the  various  sleeping  apartments. 
The  centre  was  a  small  garden,  bright  with  cyclamen  and  oleander 
blooms,  and  in  the  midst  a  fountain  played. 

After  dinner  I  was  waited  upon  by  an  ill-favoured,  sailor-like  fellow, 
who,  for  a  consideration,  was  willing  to  place  his  services  and  his 
knowledge  of  English  at  my  disposal.  I  found  his  linguistic  accom- 
plishment had  been  acquired  among  the  lower  class  of  British  sailors, 
which  accounted  for  his  fluent  and  interpolative  simple  swears  and 
compound  oaths.  I  peremptorily  declined  both  his  help  and  his  com- 
pany, whereupon  he  retired,  muttering  curses  of  a  sanguinary  character, 
and  which,  if  und-ersotod,  must  have  been  truly  shocking  to  the 
respectable  ears  of  the  bystanders. 

This  little  incident,  however,  proved  to  be  the  pivot  upon  which  the 
plan  of  my  journey  turned  from  the  direction  of  due  west  to  that  of 
due  east,  for  an  imposing  and  important-looking  Sheik,  attracted  by 
the  crowd,  and  having  learned  the  nature  of  the  commotion,  came 
forward  and  courteously  congratulated  me,  in  blameless  English,  for 
having  resisted  the  overtures  of  an  unprincipled  and  dangerous  decoy. 

Still  talking,  we  withdrew  within  the  hotel  grounds,  and  seating  our- 
selves in  a  secluded  corner  of  a  low  wooden  verandah,  we  conversed 
till  long  after  the  ordinary  supper-hour  had  passed.  He  was  owner 
and  conductor  of  an  extensive  caravan  which  traded  between  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  and  the  town  of  Meshed,  almost  on  the  borders  of  Afghanistan. 
He  had  just  deposited  at  the  coast  station  his  charge  of  Persian 
produce,  aromatic  herbs,  spices,  wine,  turquoises  and  other  jewel 
stones,  besides  a  large  number  of  Persian  horses  and  asses  intended 
for  service  in  Odessa  and  Constantinople.  His  return  consignment 
consisted  of  prints,  linens,  light  woollens,  and  gauze  fabrics.  Though 
still  young,  he  comported  himself  with  the  grave  demeanour  of  a  much 
older  man.  He  had  been  educated  in  the  English  School  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  though  born  a  Persian  and  a  Mohammedan,  his  long  and 
close  contact  with  western  life  and  literature  had  wonderfully 
broadened  his  appreciation  of  things  human  and  Divine.  Not  only 
this  much  had  I  already  learnt  of  my  new  friend,  but  our  conversation 
drifting  on  to  science  and  philosophy,  revealed  the  fact  that  he  pos- 
sessed an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Hermetic  and  Eosicrucian  mysti- 
cism. 

Seeing  that  I  manifested  more  than  an  ordinary  interest  in  the 
subject  of  psychic  transcendentalism,  the  Sheik  went  on  to  tell  of  a  real 
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Eastern  mystic  with  whom  he  had  long  been  friendly,  and  who  dwelt 
alone  near  a  small  out-of-the-way  town  three  days'  journey  (across 
the  Khorassan  desert)  from  where  we  sat.  To  be  brief,  before  we 
parted  I  had  accepted  the  Sheik's  proposal  to  travel  with  him  en  visite 
to  the  mystic.  The  motive  that  urged  me  to  this  decision  was  a  two- 
fold one;  first,  I  should  get  some  idea  of  Persian  caravan  life  in  the 
desert,  and,  again,  I  should  have  further  opportunity  of  conversing 
with  a  man  of  no  common  intelligence.  The  Sheik  explained  that  the 
town  we  were  to  visit  was  once  a  place  of  considerable  importance, 
but  was  now  little  more  than  a  cluster  of  caravansaries,  though  still 
important,  occupying,  as  it  did,  a  small  oasis  at  the  point  where  several 
caravan  routes  crossed.  This  circumstance,  he  said,  would  enable  me 
to  effect  a  return  journey  in  safety,  and  without  any  difficulty.  It 
was  now  past  midnight,  and  the  start  was  to  be  made  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  I  responded  to  the  Arab's  banging  at  my  door 
and  his  hoarse  unintelligible  yells  through  the  keyhole  with  a  very  bad 
grace.  It  was  not  yet  dawn,  and  looking  through  the  one  little  window, 
high  up  in  a  corner,  I  could  see  the  stars  were  still  shining.  With 
audible  yawns,  and  in  an  unphilosophical  condition  of  mind,  I  bungled 
through  the  process  of  what  dressing  I  had  left  to  be  done,  and  stumbled 
down  the  creaking  stairway  into  the  court  below.  Passing  out  on  to 
the  stone  terrace,  I  found  the  Sheik  already  mounted  and  riding  about 
the  sandy  space  below,  giving  commands  and  directing  the  order  of 
the  caravan.  Thirty  minutes  afterwards  we  were  ascending  the  moun- 
tain range,  a  shadowy  string  of  camels,  mules,  and  human  beings.  As 
the  light  increased  I  perceived  that  the  Sheik  rode  a  beautiful  Arabian 
horse,  with  small  exquisitely-formed  head,  short  sharp-pointed  ears, 
eyes  softly  luminous  as  those  of  a  pet  fawn,  and  nostrils  quivering  with 
sensitive  life.  I  was  fixed  up  under  a  houdah  on  the  Sheik's  favourite 
camel — a  magnificent  brute,  with  great  dark  eyes  and  hair  as  fine 
and  clear  as  a  young  deer's,  body  and  limbs  finely  proportioned,  and 
a  true  Syrian  head.  Though  it  takes  a  deal  of  imagination  to  make  a 
camel  beautiful  in  western  surroundings,  in  the  silent,  pathless  realm 
of  drifting  sands  these  ships  of  the  desert  possess  an  indescribable 
charm. 

So  we  ascended,  I  in  silence,  for  conversation  to  a  European  is 
impossible  on  the  back  of  a  camel.  There  was  an  old  mosque  on  one 
of  the  nearer  summits;  it  seemed  literally  to  float  in  the  pearly  haze 
of  the  early  dawn.  The  sun  had  not  yet  risen,  but  the  morning  star 
was  melting  into  the  soft  roseate  blush  that  betokened  coming  day. 

We  had  reached  the  highest  point  of  the  pass,  and  had  halted  to  allow 
breathing  space  for  the  animals.  Our  faces  were  turned  eastward, 
when  suddenly  lance  after  lance  of  scarlet  and  amber  light  shot  up 
from  the  distant  skies,  the  rolling  mists,  touched  with  splendour, 
retreated  from  the  mountain  tops,  lingered  for  awhile  in  the  valley, 
then  fled  before  the  rays  of  the  fully  risen  sun.  Day  was  again  over 
the  earth. 

The  descent  was  made,  and  gradually  we  passed  the  last  straggling 
line  of  camel-grass  and  dwarf  arbutus,  and  so  entered  the  vast  waste 
of  sand.  No  landmark  visible  anywhere,  nothing  but  sand,  now  smooth, 
now  rippled,  and  again  in  long  rolling  ridges.  Occasionally  a  heap  of 
bleached  bones  of  man  or  beast  broke  the  monotony.  A  solitary  vulture 
followed  us,  circling,  swooping,  and  soaring  above  us,  but  never  alight- 
ing upon  the  ground. 

A  little  before  noon  I  was  aroused,  for  I  had  fallen  asleep,  by  the 
halting  of  the  caravan  and  the  Ikh!  Ikh!  of  the  camel  drivers.  This 
is  the  command  for  the  beasts  to  kneel,  and  with  a  peculiar  grunt  and 
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various  jerks  they  obey.  About  a  mile  distant  from  where  we  had 
encamped  for  our  mid-day  meal  and  siesta,  I  saw  a  number  of  black 
objects,  which  proved  to  be  a  camp  of  wandering  bedouin.  A  slight 
detour  when  we  resumed  our  journey  enabled  me  to  obtain  a  nearer 
view  of  this  camp.  There  were  several  great,  but  low,  hair-cloth  tents, 
a  heap  of  blazing  sticks  crackled  under  a  strangely-shaped  cauldron. 
Within  and  without  the  tents,  numerous  brown-skinned  children  gam- 
bolled in  the  sand,  the  younger  ones  perfectly  naked,  and  all  with  mind 
as  uncared  for  as  body,  they  grow  up  without  instruction  of  any  sort 
except  in  the  art  of  plundering.  Many  of  the  lounging  bedouin  were 
fine  fellows,  though  I  could  not  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  dark, 
swarthy  colour  of  their  skins  owed  as  much  to  dirt  as  to  the  effect  of 
desert  suns.  All  were  armed,  some  with  long  quaint  guns,  others  with 
long  bamboo  lances  or  smaller  arms. 

That  night  we  camped  in  the  desert,  and  around  us  was  nothing  but 
the  trackless  waste  of  sand. 

Next  day  at  noon  we  passed  a  caravan  of  pilgrims  en  route,  for  Mecca. 
That  night  also  we  camped  in  the  desert,  and  near  midnight,  when  all 
was  quiet,  I  crept  out  of  my  tent  for  fresh  air.  The  moon  was  almost 
at  full,  all  around  stretched  the  desert  sands,  cheerless,  yet  grand  in 
their  mysterious  and  desolate  •expanse.  Only  once  before,  when  cross- 
ing at  night  a  lonely  snow-capped  steppe  of  Russia,  had  I  experienced  a 
silence  so  absolute.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  exceeding  beauty 
of  an  Oriental  night,  the  vivid  zodiacal  light,  the  clustering  constella- 
tions, tremulous  with  excess  of  brilliance,  and  the  milky  way  stretching 
across  the  heavens  like  a  band  of  lustrous  satin. 

I  cannot  paint  the  scene; 

No  word,  no  pencil  can; 
I  only  know  naught  more  serene 

E'er  Couched  the  heart  of  man. 

— G.  Milner. 

The  next  morning,  after  two  hours'  travel,  the  sun  became  obscured, 
and  presently  a  sand  storm  broke  upon  us,  furious  eddying  blasts  of 
sand  whirled  into  the  air,  completely  hiding  away  every  object  from 
sight.  The  heads  of  the  beasts  had  been  previously  wrapped  in  saddle 
cloths  and  the  caravan  brought  to  a  standstill.  Sand  to  the  depth 
of  nearly  two  feet  had  been  driven  within  the  corners  of  my  houdah. 
This  desert  is  very  appropriately  called  by  the  native  Arabs  "  the 
sands  of  the  veiled  prophet."  Thus,  the  third  night  found  me  sleeping 
on  the  flat  roof  of  a  caravansary  in  Khafpur,  the  town  of  the  famous 
Mystic. 

I  must  pass  over  the  details  of  the  following  day,  and  ask  you  to 
imagine  that  we  are  approaching  the  grey  mouldering  walls  of  an 
unused  mosque.  Near  are  dim  and  shadowy  Moslem  tombs,  and  here 
and  there  a  stunted  shrub  of  wild  laurel.  In  this  building  the  magician 
had  taken  up  his  abode.  The  chamber  we  entered  was  severely  bare, 
no  cross-bones,  no  owl,  no  crucible,  as  I  had  before  seen  among  the 
necromancers  of  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  North  Africa. 

We  were  confronted  by  a  tall,  broad,  hollow-chested  figure,  with 
features  of  the  best  Eastern  type,  noble  and  striking,  though  somewhat 
haggard.  I  was  presented  by  the  Sheik.  Slowly  the  Mystic  turned 
his  large,  deep-set  eyes  upon  me  with  a  curious  dreamy  stare — he  looked 
directly  at  me,  and  yet  he  seemd  as  if  he  were  contemplating  something 
behind  me.  His  subsequent  conversation  was  recondite  with  abstract 
learning.  He  spoke  of  the  Hermetic  traditions  of  ancient  Egyptian 
magic,  and  the  profundities  of  Chaldaic  Astrology,  Jewish  Kabbalism, 
and  Arabian  Theurgy.  Such  conversation  convinced  me  that  he 
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possessed  an  intelligence  which  went  far  beyond  my  own,  that  he  was 
no  mere  trickster  in  magic,  that  he  was  no  unimaginative,  gross-minded 
touMeur. 

Venturing  to  compare  the  triumphs  of  Western  science  with  the 
apparently  objectless  Eastern  mysticism,  he  replied,  "  What  are  the 
turbulent  triumphs  of  the  West  compared  with  the  calm  spiritual 
delights  of  the  East?  The  spirit  of  commerce  is  :nimical  to  the  under- 
standing of  our  inmost  nature,  and  the  highest  form  of  being  is  the 
exercise  of  the  soul.  Art  may  create,  science  may  discover,  but  after 
all,  this  is  only  in  the  region  of  the  physical." 

On  requesting  him  to  demonstrate  some  aspect  of  the  ascendancy  of 
mind  over  matter,  he  placed  a  large  oval  crystal  in  my  hand,  and 
when  I  had  gazed  steadily  at  it  for  some  minutes,  by  some  trick  of 
the  imagination  the  crystal  became  dim,  and  spectre-like  figures  floated 
through  it.  With  great  difficulty  I  prevented  myself  from  slipping 
into  what  I  knew  was  the  hypnotic  condition. 

Handing  him  back  the  crystal,  I  asked,  "  Is  this  the  spell  you  use 
for  inducing  this  seeming  magic  ?  "  The  question  appeared  to  irritate 
him;  for  he  answered  with  some  acerbity,  "Magic!  all  is  magic  to  the 
gross  and  vulgar  mind,  which  neither  sees  nor  feels  beyond  the  limits 
of  its  own  five  senses  and  which  knows  nothing  of  the  possibilities 
latent  in  psychic  force.  To  such,  all  true  genius  is  magic,  whether  of 
poetry,  music,  or  painting;  but  the  mystery  is  taken  out  of  it  because 
the  operator  and  the  operation  are  seen.  When,  however,  genius  can 
project  mind  influences,  unperceived  and  not  understood,  it  is  not  art 
forsooth,  but  magic!  and  because  science  cannot  entrap  and  analyse 
these  influences  it  denies  their  existence." 

In  a  similar  strain  the  Mystic  continued.  "  The  microscope  reveals 
in  a  drop  of  water  an  orb  as  populous  as  a  kingdom — the  telescope 
discovers  a  million  worlds  invisible  to  the  naked  eye;  but  where  is  the 
instrument  that  shall  make  manifest  the  life  of  that  illimitable  ether 
that  palpitates  in  immeasurable  space  ?  Scientists  say  all  matter  is 
indestructible — a  rude  guess  at  a  great  truth — and  if  matter  is  so, 
then  how  much  more,  mind  ?  Depend  upon  it  there  is  a  vast  and 
universal  magnetism  which  binds  all  nature  into  one  whole  and  con- 
tains within  itself  possibilities  undreamt  of. 

"  The  meanest  products  of  nature  may  contain  the  sublimest  pro- 
perties, all  the  potents  in  medicine,  reduced  from  mineral  and  vegetable, 
are  but  the  crude  types  of  what  may  be.  If  this  is  trus  of  material 
and  grosser  elements,  is  it  not  probable  that  there  is  some  medium  by 
which  it  is  possible  to  pass  into  a  state  which  transcends  normal 
consciousness?  We  all  know  that  modern  hypnotism  by  a  partial  or 
complete  suspension  of  the  senses  can  powerfully  and  artificially  exalt 
the  interior  faculties  to  a  wonderful  degree,  and  this  gives  us  some 
distant  idea  of  powers  of  mind,  which  under  wise  training  might  become 
as  natural  as  they  now  seem  to  be  abnormal.  In  other  words,  humanity 
possesses  latent  faculties  from  which  may  be  evolved  new  senses,  and 
this  is  the  kernel  of  belief  in  all  Eastern  Mysticism.  We  can  trace 
it  through  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  magic,  and  have  evidence  of  it 
in  the  Greek  mysteries  of  Eleusis." 

In  all  this,  the  Mystic  carefully  avoided  all  reference  to  the  super- 
natural; he  dealt  simply  with  the  latent  potentialities  in  man  and 
what  he  termed  the  untrained  and  rudimentary  senses,  which  alone  are 
capable  of  transcending  the  phenomenal  and  penetrating  the  mental. 
He  frankly  admitted  that  Hermetic  Science  from  its  very  nature  had 
often  been  reduced  by  fraudulent  charlatans  to  the  most  puerile  and 
debasing  impostures.  He  contended  that  the  turba  philotophorwn  of 
the  West  had  not  advanced  psychological  science  beyond  what  had  been 
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known  to  the  enlightened  mystics  of  the  East  for  countless  centuries; 
no  mass  of  mere  tabulations  and  classifications,  however  elaborate, 
will  enable  us  to  generate  or  discover  the  single  faculty  necessary  to 
comprehend  the  reality  of  such  terms  as  time,  space,  or  eternity. 

The  Mystic  ceased  speaking.  It  was  past  midnight,  and  the  flame 
which  had  given  light  to  the  apartment  was  nearly  burnt  out.  A  pale 
ghostly  gleam  of  moonlight  stole  in  at  the  oprn  door,  and,  as  we  turned 
to  go,  a  cool  breeze  sighed  through  the  laurels  and  hurtled  among  the 
shadowy  tombstones. 

That  night  my  slumber  was  strangely  broken  and  vexed  with  dreams 
of  fleeting,  shapeless  phantoms,  amid  which  ever  glided  the  never-to-be- 
forgotten  form  of  the  Eastern  Mystic. 

GEORGE  BUCHANAN. 

Dr.  W.  J.  SINCLAIR  read  the  principal  paper  on  "George 
Buchanan  as  a  Man  of  Letters."  Buchanan  was  born  at  Kil- 
learn,  in  Stirlingshire,  in  1506,  was  educated  at  the  parish 
school,  and  afterwards  sent  by  his  uncle  to  the  University  of 
Paris,  thus  beginning  a  life  of  wandering  between  Scotland, 
France,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  during  which  he  acted  in  various 
scholastic  capacities.  Ultimately  he  became  Principal  of  St. 
Leonard's  College  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  He  was  easily 
the  first  poet  of  his  age,  the  greatest  scholar  and  man  of  letters, 
and  his  curious  transformation  in  the  popular  idea  from  scholar 
to  jester  shows  a  remarkable  example  of  the  successful  employ- 
ment of  slander  and  detraction.  He  got  into  trouble  with  the 
Franciscans  through  his  satires  "  Somnium  "  and  "  Franciscanus." 
Whilst  at  Bordeaux  he  wrote  two  Latin  tragedies  on  "  Jephthah  " 
and  "  John  the  Baptist,"  and  when  in  Portugal  paraphrased  the 
Psalms  into  Latin  verse.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life  (he 
died  in  1582)  he  wrote  a  Latin  "History  of  Scotland,"  Avhich  is 
his  greatest  work.  He  was  not  a  mere  humanist,  a  scholar 
whose  ambition  was  to  attain  the  most  complete  knowledge  of 
the  works  of  the  authors  of  antiquity,  but  a  man  of  letters  who 
employed  the  Latin  language  as  the  vehicle  of  his  thoughts,  just 
as  a  modern  writer  employs  his  mother  tongue.  In  his  work  is 
seen  a  vast  range  of  knowledge,  a  striking  versatility  in  the 
treatment,  and  a  distinct  element  of  genius  in  the  personality 
whose  attributes  are  expressed  in  such  a  great  variety  of  forms. 
Versification  came  to  him  as  his  easiest  method  of  expression  in 
Latin ;  his  verses  abound  with  exquisite  poetic  thought  and 
expression.  The  position  which  he  took  up  in  his  political 
writings  is  that  of  an  advocate  of  constitutional  government, 
when  such  a  thing  was  almost  unheard  of  in  Europe.  He  was  a 
man  of  lofty  aims,  and  faithful  to  his  ideas.  He  sought  no 
personal  objects ;  he  had  no  sordid  ends.  His  work  was  for  the 
good  of  his  country,  and  that  both  in  writing  and  action  was 
so  excellent  that  his  name  stood  before  Europe  for  a  century  or 
more  as  that  of  the  only  man  of  genius  his  country  had  produced. 
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MONDAY,  MARCH  8,1897. — The  President,  Mr.  GEORGE  MILKER, 
was  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD  read  an  epigram  in  verse  concerning 
"George  Buchanan,  the  Scotch  Man  of  Letters." 

Mr.  EDGAR  ATTKINS  read  a  humorous  poem,  entitled "  Politis : 
a  Study  of  Telegraph  Poles." 

Mr.  J.  H.  BROCKLEHURST  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  Some 
Notable  Women  of  the  Novels  of  George  Meredith." 

SOME  NOTABLE  WOMEN  OF  THE  NOVELS  OF  GEOKGE 
MEREDITH. 

According  to  Masson  in  his  "  British  Novelists,"  in  order  to  form 
a  complete  estimate  of  a  novel  after  considering  the  scheme,  the  idea, 
the  total  meaning,  t'ie  aim,  and  the  subject,  we  require  to  judge  the 
literary  style,  the  Avorth  of  the  speculation,  the  philosophy  on  which 
it  rests  and  which  has  entered  into  its  conception,  and  the  merit  or 
demerit  of  its  extra-poetical  elements.  He  says :  "  If  a  writer  can 
strive,  consistently  with  the  poetic  method,  to  give  us  valuable  matter 
over  and  above  the  mere  fiction  or  story,  we  ought  to  allow  all  that 
is  so  given  to  his  credit." 

Criticism  on  these  lines  alone  would  place  George  Meredith  on  a 
very  high  pedestal,  and  measured  by  the  characters  of  his  novels, 
which  Masson  asserts  are  the  main  considerations  in  judging  a 
novelist's  work,  he  would  still  retain  his  exalted  position.  Writers 
there  are  who  have  created  more  captivating  and  lovable  characters, 
but  none  have  succeeded  more  admirably  in  their  delineation,  develop- 
ment, and  dissection  than  he.  The  Egoist  of  the  novel  under  this 
name  awakens  no  strong  affection  for  himself  in  our  hearts,  or  admira- 
tion; but  none  will  dispute  the  masterly  grasp  of  minute  details  and 
insight  into  the  very  central  recesses  of  man's  heart  and  mind  dis- 
played by  the  creator  of  Sir  Willoughby  Pattern©.  Likewise  Sir 
Austin  Feverel,  Adrian  Harley,  and  Lord  Fleetwood  are  interesting 
studies,  but  not  attractive  men. 

When  we  consider  the  series  of  novels  which,  during  the  last  four 
decades,  George  Meredith  has  given  to  the  world,  we  note  that  the 
"weaker  sex,"  so-called,  has  had  his  most  sympathetic  attention, 
and  his  women,  as  a  result,  are  more  finely  touched  and  truer  to  life. 
There  is  a  stream  of  cynicism  and  scorn  deluging  man  in  many  of 
his  works.  Meredith  knows  him,  but  is  inclined  to  indicate  his 
foibles  and  weaknesses  rather  than  his  more  estimable  qualities.  He 
understands  woman  too,  and  though  he  distinguishes  her  as  the 
"  subtle,  springing,  cowering,  impressionable  sex,"  speaks  of  her 
"  labyrinthine  convolutions  and  changeful  motives,"  he  gives  his 
readers  the  idea  that,  while  he  will  have  the  laugh  at  her  now  and  again,, 
he  prefers  the  position  of  special  pleader  and  champion  to  that  of 
scoffer,  in  regard  to  her. 

"  Capacity  for  thinking  should  precede  the  act  of  writing,"  Meredith 
somewhere  remarks,  and  when  ve  approach  the  subject  of  the  subtle, 
complex  nature  of  woman,  we  might  desire  our  "thinking  capacity" 
raised  to  the  thousandth  degree  in  order  to  gain  an  adequate  con- 
ception of  her.  We  are  apt  to  be  dazzled  by  her  beauty  or  intellect, 
misled  by  her  innocence  or  guile,  her  courage  or  cowardice,  and  only 
in  proportion  as  we  are  capable  of  isolating  ourselves  in  the  calm 
regions  of  unbiassed  philosophy,  and  detach  ourselves  as  men  from 
preconceived  notions,  can  we  hope  to  perceive  the  real,  natural  woman 
beneath  the  practised  deceits,  conventionalities  of  civilisation,  and 
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foreign  excrescences  which  her  education  has  produced  upon  her.  A 
clearer  and  juster  conception  of  woman  by  man,  we  have  an  instinc- 
tive feeling,  would  raise  her  in  his  estimation,  and  she  would  become 
a  less  frequent  object  of  his  ridicule  and  sarcasm,  insincere  and 
simulated  though  it  often  is. 

Women,  as  represented  by  the  author  before  us,  are  not  necessarily 
or  invariably  simpering,  sickly  sentimentalists  when  in  love;  they 
may  have  brains  as  well  as  beauty,  perception  as  well  as  passion. 
They  may  attract  the  society  of  men  and  not  be  sirens;  associate  with 
them  on  the  closest  terms  of  intimacy,  and  still  have  no  taint  of 
vice;  but,  there  is  one  feature  of  their  cnaracter  at  least  very  apparent 
and  definitely  fixed,  common  in  greater  or  less  degree  to  all  women, 
with  few  exceptions,  and  that  is  cowardice. 

Says  Mrs.  Crickleton  in  the  short  story,  "  The  House  on  ths  Beach," 
"  What  with  our  clothes  and  our  cowardice  it  do  seem  we  are  not  tne 
equals  of  men,  when  winds  is  high." 

This  is  the  dominant  note  of  Meredith's  writing  concerning  woman. 
He  will  allow  her  superior  to  man,  or  his  equal  in  some  respects,  but 
bravery  is  an  attribute  in  which,  except  under  special  circumstances, 
she  is  deficient.  ''  When  life's  battle  waxes  red  woman  is  indeed  in 
her  place.  Her  soul  must  be  capable  of  mounting  to  man's  then." 
We  could  quote  numerous  passages  to  illustrate  his  belief  in  the 
cowardice  of  vomen,  but  our  inference  is  drawn,  not  from  passages 
here  and  there  so  much  as  from  the  fact,  that  we  realise  it  is  the 
prevailing  idea  and  a  master  key  to  the  actions  of  women.  Thus 
speaks  Sir  Willoughby  to  his  fiancee — 

"  My  own  Clara,  we  are  one.  You  should  know  me  at  my  worst, 
we  will  say,  if  you  like,  as  well  as  at  my  best." 

"Should  I  sneak,  too?"  answered  the  girl. 

"  What  could  you  have  to  confess?"  queried  her  lover. 

She  hung  silent;  the  wave  of  an  insane  resolution  swelled  in  her 
bosom  and  subsided  before  she  said :  "  Cowardice,  incapacity  to 
speak." 

"  Women,"  said  he. 

Again — 

"  You,  you,  Ladv  Judith,  you  wouldn't  be  a  coward?"  said  Richard 
Feverel,  contrasting  her  with  his  wife. 

"  Pray  don't  cite  me,"  she  retorted,  "  women  are  born  cowards, 
you  know." 

One  of  Sir  Austin's  aphorisms  in  the  Pilgrim's  Scrip  is  in  the  same 
vein,  but  developed  a  little  further.  "  Women  are  cowards,  and 
succumb  to  Irony  and  Passion,  rather  than  yield  their  hearts  to 
Excellence  and  Nature's  Inspiration." 

We  must  be  careful,  however,  not  to  set  down  all  the  sayings  of 
the  Pilgrim's  Scrip,  or  the  persons  into  whose  mouths  any  remarks 
may  be  put,  as  expressing  the  deliberate  and  private  convictions  of 
Meredith.  They  may  naturally  arise  in  the  course  of  the  narrative, 
and  be,  as  it  were,  straws  on  the  streams  of  incident,  indicating  the 
direction  in  which  the  current  of  the  speaker's  thought  and  character 
is  setting.  Were  we  to  do  otherwise  we  should  often  have  to  convict 
the  author  of  inconsistency.  Now,  Sir  Austin's  domestic  life  had 
suffered  a  lamentable  reverse  in  the  elopement  of  his  wife,  and, 
perhaps,  as  a  result,  his  observations  on  women  suffer  from  prejudice. 
But  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  trend  of  Meredith's  opinions 
regarding  them  would  suggest  his  unwillingness  to  endorse  the 
exclamation  of  Austin  Feverel,  "  God's  rarest  blessing  is,  after  all,  a 
good  woman."  This  is  a  generous  and  appreciative  estimate  to  come 
from  a  man  who  could  also  write,  "  Women  are  the  born  accomplices 
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of  mischief."  "The  ways  of  women  which  are  involution,  and  their 
practices  which  are  opposition,  are  generally  best  hit  upon  by  guesa- 
work  and  a  bold  word." 

In  these  two  latter  the  scientific  humanist  wields  the  pen — in  the 
first,  a  momentary  inspiration  flashes  upon  our  eyes  a  glimpse  of  the 
true  heart  of  the  man. 

In  passing,  let  us  take  several  other  references  to  woman,  furnished 
us  by  the  Pilgrim's  Scrip. 

"  Woman  is  always  at  Nature's  breast,"  implying  "  that  man  grows, 
and  woman  does  not." 

"  I  expect  that  woman  will  be  the  last  thing  civilised  by  man," 
which  may  have  suggested  that  other  choice  specimen  of  cynicism 
and  sarcasm,  evolved  from  the  brain  of  the  wise  youth  Adrian  Harley, 
"  Woman  is  nearer  the  vegetable  than  man." 

The  "  love "  chapter  of  the  Scrip,  as  we  might  expect,  exhibits  a 
more  tolerant  and  less  flippant  treatment  of  woman.  This  chapter 
was  the  favourite  reading  of  Lucy,  Eichard  Feverel's  wife,  and  we 
are  told  how  beautiful  she  thought"  That  picture  of  woman,  'drawn 
by  reverence  and  coloured  by  love';  also  the  lover's  petition,  'Give 
me  puiity  to  be  worthy  the  good  in  her,  and  grant  her  patience  to 
reach  the  good  in  me.'  " 

Obviously  the  author  of  the  Scrip  in  his  amorous  moods  is  saner 
than  in  his  cynical  seizures.  He  then  discovers  that  the  "  thing " 
woman,  the  vegetating  savage,  is  not  totally  devoid  of  "  good."  But 
the  generic  woman  will  never  appeal  to  us  powerfully,  if  at  all,  while 
the  individual  one  loved,  does.  The  conflicting  statements  quoted  are 
on  these  grounds  explicable. 

To  return  to  the  point  we  are  considering,  namely,  woman's- 
cowardice,  the  conspicuous  feature  of  her  character. 

Women  are  cowards  because  they  are  weak.  It  is  Diana  who  says 
of  herself,  "  Women  are  women,  and  I  am  a  woman.  I  see  we  are  weak, 
and  weakness  tempts." 

But  they  are  not  always  weak  and  cowards.  This  very  Diana, 
through  her  introspective  power,  discerning  this  defect  within  her- 
self, by  her  strength  of  will  and  womanly  sympathy,  when  called  upon 
to  stand  by  her  dearest  friend,  witness  her  under  a  painful  operation, 
and  nurse  her  through  the  supervening  illness,  so  evokes  the  admira- 
tion of  that  friend's  husband  that  he  is  constrained  to  declare  her  to 
be  without  a  "  peer  for  courage."  Through  her  the  sex  itself  is 
glorified,  and  women  become  "  the  bravest  creatures  afloat." 

Feminine  cowardice,  if  innate,  instead  of  being  eradicated  by  their 
education,  is  the  rather  accentuated  and  cultivated,  is  the  next  point 
we  notice. 

For  we  read  "  A  girl's  education  is  inferior,  flimsy,"  and  "  the 
subsequent  immense  distinction  developed  between  the  boy  and  girl 
is  less  one  of  sex  than  education."  We  will  not  stay  to  examine  the 
accuracy  of  the  observation.  Our  object  is  for  the  time  being  to 
acquaint  ourselves  with  the  author's  doctrines  and  opinions  as  far 
as  possible. 

Meredith  inculcates  that  woman's  cowardice  is  largely  due  to  man's 
arrogant  ideas  as  to  what  woman  ought  to  be  to  please  and  satisfy 
him,  and  by  reason  of  their  natural  or  acquired  habit  of  submission 
they  have  complacently  tolerated  his  disciplinary  guidance.  There- 
fore a  species  of  slavery  has  been  brought  about  for  many  women, 
and  the  "  model  women  of  men  make  pleasant  slaves,"  is  the  con- 
clusion of  Nataly  in  "  One  of  our  Conquerors."  But  they  are  better 
thus  than  free,  to  judge  from  Lord  Ormont's  Aminta,  and  if  so  we 
need  not  trouble  overmuch  about  their  slavish  subjection.  Did  not 
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Aminta  in  her  "  pitiful  womanliness "  experience  increasing  dissatis- 
faction with  the  more  she  pot?  upon  noting  which  Meredith  exclaims, 
*'  Women  are  happier  enslaved."  Perhaps  men  are  more  merciful 
and  just  at  heart  than  is  at  first  sight  apparent,  and  if  happiness  in 
wcmen  exists  only  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  satisfaction  of  her  wants, 
tetter  let  them  continue  to  keep  them  under  their  tutelage  and  run 
them  still  in  "  harness  of  the  bit  and  the  blinkers." 

We  do  not  gather,  however,  that  this  is  Meredith's  final  conclusion 
as  to  their  best  and  right  position  in  the  world.  He  demands  for 
woman  more  charity  and  less  of  the  indiscriminating  hardness  which 
has  been  meted  out  to  her;  for  when  "conceived  in  the  fear  of  men 
and  shaped  to  gratify  them "  is  attained  the  miserable  result  that 
""  man  has  but  half  the  woman  to  go  through  life  with."  They  can 
only  occasionally  and  in  secret  think  as  they  feel,  their  repressive 
training  having  stifled  their  humanity  and  deadened  their  intelligence ; 
but  "  in  public  the  brass  mask  of  the  idol  they  call  propriety  commands 
or  supplies  their  feelings  and  thoughts."  In  the  light  of  recent 
developments  this  may  appear  a  wrong  inference  as  to  modern  women, 
but  reflection  will  probably  lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  of  the  majority, 
it  still  remains  true. 

That  men  and  women  do  not  properly  fulfil  their  function  in  this' 
imperfect  world  is  a  self-evident  proposition,  though  a  fair  average 
success  be  attained,  and,  according  to  Meredith,  the  conditions  of 
their  fulfilment  ure  denied,  more  especially  to  women. 

Whether  she  would  perform  her  part  more  satisfactorily  by  greater 
independence,  less  "  regimental  orderliness,"  from  which  it  is  man's 
prerogative  to  exempt  himself,  is  for  the  future  to  determina. 

"  Marriage,"  Meredith  remarks  very  beautifully,  "  might  be  the 
archway  to  the  road  of  good  service."  He  would  have  man  and  woman 
more  worthily  mated,  and  where  the  mating  has  proved  unwise  and 
unhappy  he  seems,  in  his  more  recent  writings,  to  have  constituted  him- 
self an  apologist  for,  if  not  an  advocate  of,  greater  freedom  than  has 
hitherto  obtained.  "  Our  civilisation,"  he  considers,  "  shuns  nature," 
and  the  story  of  Aminta  leads  iis  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would 
have  women  flout  civilisation,  and  follow  their  natural  instincts  and 
yearnings.  He  seems,  along  with  his  heroine,  to  have  "  a  tender 
pity  of  the  woman  for  whom  a  yielding  to  love  was  to  sin." 
Difference  of  opinion  might  arise  as  to  the  correctness  of  our 
deduction  in  this  matter,  but  there  are  many  points  on  which  he 
does  not  leave  us  in  any  uncertainty  as  to  his  position,  his  language 
being  decisive  and  without  ambiguity. 

Women,  though  weak,  worship  strength,  and  he  would  have  them 
healthy  and  strong  in  brain  and  muscle,  while  preserving  their  tender- 
ness of  heart;  he  would  instil  into  them  finer  qualities  of  mind  and  spirit, 
so  that  the  "animal  no  longer  triumphs  over  the  spiritual " ;  he  would 
give  them  more  freedom  in  thought  and  action,  because  the  narrow 
confines  in  which  they  have  been  enclosed  hitherto  have  produced  only 
"  a  creature  of  the  apparent  moods,  shifts,  and  tempers,  resembling 
a  wild  cat  caged";  he  would  have  women  abandon  their  "pretence  of 
ev.«etness,"  and  cultivate  an  honest  conscience  "  rarer  among  them  as 
the  world  has  fashioned  them  yet,  than  the  purity  demanded  of  them." 
Women  thus  reformed,  strengthened,  and  refined  physically,  mentally, 
and  spiritually,  a  regenerated  sex  will  spring  into  existence,  fit  for 
life's  duties  and  pleasures.  With  man  himself,  too,  more  generous 
and  lofty  in  his  ideas  of  what  woman  should  be,  recognising  her  new 
virtues  and  acquirements,  esteeming  and  upholding  her  in  her  upward 
course,  we  look  forward  to  a  time  when  they  twain  shall  be  equal 
in  each  other's  eyes,  yet  perceiving  the  qualities  in  each  other's  nature, 
differentiating  the  sexes. 
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With  these  preliminary  observations  brought  to  a  close,  let  us  pass 
on  to  a  consideration  of  four  notable  women  found  in  the  novels  of 
this  keen  observer  and  philosopher,  whose  teaching  concerning  woman, 
we  have  thus  considered  prefatorily,  in  order  to  learn  its  general  drift 
and  significance.  We  will  commence  with  the  heroine  of  the  first 
novel  Meredith  published,  "  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel." 

Lucy  Desborough  is  not  his  greatest  female  creation,  but  is  most 
lovable  in  her  genuine  girlishness  and  maidenly  devotion.  When  first 
introduced  to  us,  she  is  "  a  pretty  little  girl  with  the  roses  of  thirteen 
springs  in  her  cheeks."  She  lives  with  her  uncle,  Farmer  Blaize,  who 
declares  her  a  real  good  girl.  Her  memory  is  wedded  to  some  of  the 
sweetest  music  of  words  ever  written  about  love,  and  at  the  early  age 
just  mentioned  she  is  apparently  not  unaffected  by  masculine  charms 
as  exhibited  in  a  youth,  by  name  Richard  Feverel,  who  has  called  on  a 
matter  of  very  urgent  and  exciting  business  with  her  guardian  uncle. 
Richard,  however,  is  too  much  occupied  with  matters  of  more  imme- 
diate importance  than  girls  and  their  progenitors,  either  to  notice 
Lucy,  or  the  farmer's  statement,  that  her  father  has  been  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  had  died  fighting  for  his  country,  that  she  could 
make  pudden  and  pies,  or  play  the  pianer,  with  a  bias  towards  the  new 
tunes,  rather  than  the  old,  beloved  of  Blaize.  The  interview  between 
the  boy  and  farmer  proved  a  very  unpleasant  half-hour  for  the  former, 
and  he  retired  humiliated  and  greatly  discomposed,  with  Lucy  to  "  do 
the  honours "  and  accompany  him  to  the  gate,  the  which  she  did 
unnoticed  and  unthanked,  but,  nevertheless,  watched  him  with  wistful 
eyes  up  the  lane,  "  wondering  a  world  of  fancies  about  the  handsome, 
proud  boy." 

Some  time  elapses  before  they  meet  again,  and  then  circumstances 
contribute  to  a  closer  acquaintance.  Richard  is  no  longer  in  fear  of 
the  consequences  which  threatened  him  for  the  part  he  had  taken 
in  certain  rick-burning  operations.  The  incendiary  has  turned  poet. 
He  has  escaped  transportation  to  a  penal  settlement,  for  the  more 
troublous  yet  enchanting,  the  more  exhilarating  yet  depressing  trans- 
portation, into  the  realms  of  love.  He  has  passed  through  the 
"  Blossoming  Season,"  in  which  he  is  noted,  by  the  observant  members 
of  the  family  of  which  he  is  the  rising  hope,  to  have  developed  certain 
mooning  propensities,  and  paper-consuming  powers,  which,  being  inter- 
preted into  plain,  every-day  terms  of  speech,  mean  the  writing  of, 
or  attempting  to  write,  poetry.  This  season  was  rapidly  followed  by 
the  "  Magnetic  Age  " — the  substantive  suggests  a  more  lasting  period — 
while  "  magnetic  "  is  almost  sufficiently  explicit,  without  the  definition 
of  the  period,  which  Meredith  gives  as  the  "  age  of  violent  attractions, 
when  to  hear  mention  of  love  is  dangerous,  and  to  see  it  a  communication 
of  the  disease."  It  was  Sir  Austin  Feverel's  fate,  prematurely  to  kindle 
within  his  son,  love's  slumbering  fires,  of  whose  presence  he  was  to 
remain  ignorant,  until  such  time  as  the  father  should  determine. 
Richard  saw  the  hand  of  Lady  Blandish  kissed  by  that  father,  and, 
as  a  result,  so  runs  the  tale,  all  night  "  he  tossed  on  his  bed,  with  his 
heart  in  a  rapid  canter,  and  his  brain  bestriding  it,  traversing  the  rich, 
untasted  world,  and  the  great  Realm  of  Mystery,  from  which  he  was 
now  restrained  no  longer.  Months  he  had  wandered  about  the  gates 
of  the  Bonnet,  wondering,  sighing,  knocking  at  them,  and  getting 
neither  admittance  nor  answer.  He  had  the  key  now.  His  own  father 
had  given  it  to  him.  His  heart  was  a  lightning  steed,  and  bore  him 
on  and  on  over  limitless  regions  bathed  in  superhuman  beauty  and 
strangeness,  where  cavaliers  and  ladies  leaned  whispering  upon  close 
green  swards,  and  knights  and  ladies  cast  a  splendour  upon  savage 
forests,  and  tilts  and  tourneys  were  held  in  golden  courts  lit  to  a 
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glorious  day  by  ladies'  eyes,  one  pair  of  which  dimly  visioned,  con- 
stantly distinguishable,  followed  him  through  the  boskage  and  dwelt 
upon  him  in  the  press,  beaming  while  he  bent  above  a  hand  glittering 
white  and  fragrant  as  the  frosted  blossoms  of  a  May  night.  Awhile 
the  heart  would  pause  and  flutter  to  a  shock :  he  was  in  the  act  of 
consummating  all  earthly  bliss  by  pressing  his  lips  to  the  small  white 
hand.  Only  to  do  that,  and  die!  cried  the  Magnetic  Youth:  to  fling 
the  Jewel  of  Life  into  that  one  cup  and  drink  it  off!  He  was  intoxi- 
cated by  anticipation.  For  that  he  was  born.  There  was,  then,  some 
end  in  existence,  something  to  live  for !  to  kiss  a  woman's  hand,  and 
die!" 

Here  we  have  the  explanation  of  this  young  member  of  an  aristo- 
cratic family  breaking  away  from  the  parental  leash,  a  stern,  un- 
yielding system  devised  by  a  fond  parent  from  the  most  tender  solicitude 
for  his  -welfare,  and  rushing  madly  into  love  with  the  fascinating 
young  niece  of  a  country  farmer.  They  met,  Lucy  and  Richard,  in 
the  early  hours  of  a  delightful  summer's  morning,  beside  a  stream 
fringed  with  lilies  golden  and  white,  and  whose  banks  were  hung  with 
meadow-sweet.  Richard  is  rowing  down  the  stream,  to  allay  the 
feverish  excitement  induced  by  the  wakeful  night  to  which  we  have 
referred,  when  he  beholds  a  sweet  picture  of  maidenly  beauty.  It  is 
Lucy,  but  he  does  not  know  her.  There  she  stood,  bathed  in  sunshine, 
simply  clad  in  robes  to  suit  the  season,  the  personification  of  health 
and  happiness,  staining  her  dainty  lips  with  the  dew-berries  bounti- 
fully supplied.  Their  introduction  is  easily  arranged.  She  slips,  he 
saves  her  from  falling  into  the  water,  being  in  close  proximity  at  the 
auspicious,  or  inauspicious  moment,  which  you  will,  and  this  youth, 
his  heart  "  pregnant  with  the  celestial  fire  "  of  love,  and  only  awaiting 
"  a  white  hand  "  to  fan  the  fire  into  flame,  does  not  hurry  away,  so  these 
two  young  creatures  for  the  first  time  taste  the  blissful  and  enchanting 
delights  of  pure,  spontaneous  love,  and  each  has  received  the  gift 
sought  and  longed  for ;  for,  while  Richard  has,  in  this  "  daughter  of 
earth,"  met  the  lady  of  his  visions,  Lucy  has  won  him  for  whom  she 
has  secretly  yearned  since  their  first  meeting. 

We  cannot  stop  here  to  quote  from  the  most  delightful  love-passages 
that  novelist  has  ever  penned,  describing  this  and  their  subsequent 
meetings,  though  it  is  hard  to  pass  by  "  the  farewell,"  so  tenderly, 
sweetly  expressed,  when  parting-time  came  on  this  eventful  morning, 
amid  the  flowers  of  the  fields,  with  the  singing  of  birds  in  their  ears, 
and  the  joy  of  heaven  in  their  souls.  It  was  a  foretaste  of  many  happy 
interviews  in  bosky  dells  and  by  joyous  waters. 

Lucy  was  ill-equipped  by  nature  and  training  to  battle  with  the  forces 
soon  arrayed  against  her.  She  was  but  a  simple,  submissive  girl,  and 
neither  she  nor  Richard  was  able  to  circumvent  the  masterly,  silent 
tactics  of  the  inmates  of  Richard's  home.  Richard's  father  is  in 
London  at  this  time,  searching  for  a  suitable  young  lady  to  marry 
Richard  some  years  hence.  He  is  humorously  described  as  the  "  Ccelebs 
Pater  going  about  with  a  glass  slipper,"  and  finds  a  foot  to  fit  it  to  his 
satisfaction  among  the  numerous  system-fed  progeny  of  a  lady 
"  relapsed  upon  religion  and  little  dogs."  We  have  seen  how  Richard 
had,  without  the  paternal  assistance,  by  instinct,  found  a  damsel  nearer 
home,  "whose  foot  would  have  fitted  into  the  intractable  slipper  as 
easily  and  neatly  as  if  it  had  been  a  soft  kid  glove  made  to  her  measure." 
Information  of  Richard's  conduct  is  conveyed  to  Sir  Austin  Feverel, 
and  the  youth  is  ordered  to  London,  while  Lucy  is  despatched  to  a 
convent  school,  unwilling  but  yielding,  because  her  intimacy  with  the 
heir  of  Raynham  is  endangerirg  the  working  of  a  "  peculiar  education  " 
of  which  she  becomes  for  the  *irst  time  cog_nisant.  She  passes  out  of 
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the  story  until  she  unexpectedly  meets  her  lover  in  a  London  railway 
station  while  returning  to  her  uncle's  house  at  Belthorpe.  The  intrepid 
hero  leads  her  off,  and  in  a  few  days  they  are  clandestinely  married, 
a  young  lawyer  of  little  brain  and  less  virtue — but  at  the  same  time  a 
faithful  friend,  according  to  his  lights,  to  Richard — a  Mrs.  Berry, 
Lucy's  landlady,  and  the  officiating  clergyman,  the  only  witnesses  of 
the  union. 

Lucy  had  required  much  persuading  by  Richard  before  consenting 
to  the  marriage.  She  felt  in  her  heart  that  it  would  be  better  to  await 
the  sanction  of  his  father  at  least;  but  she  could  not  overcome  the 
urgent  entreaties  of  her  passionate  lover,  who  pressed  home  his  argu- 
ments with  all  the  impetuosity  of  his  nature;  then,  as  the  chronicler 
hath  it,  it  was  "  sweet  to  shut  out  wisdom,  accept  total  blindness  and 
be  led  by  him." 

The  marriage  was  saddened  by  a  direful  omen.  Richard  had  lost 
the  ring  on  the  way  to  the  church,  and  Mrs.  Berry's,  ruthlessly  pulled 
from  her  finger  by  the  bridegroom,  was  substituted  for  the  missing 
golden  circlet.  This  was  in  the  eyes  of  Lucy  a  terrible  catastrophe. 
To  be  married  in  another  woman's  ring  is  sufficient  to  arouse  gloomy 
portents  in  the  mind  of  any  young  bride.  Superstition  is  much  in 
evidence  at  weddings.  But  this  ring  of  Mrs.  Berry's,  a  woman  whose 
husband  had  left  her !  Had  not  Lucy  heard  her  exclaim  against  this 
very  ring  but  a  day  or  two  before,  "  Here's  my  ring.  A  pretty  orna- 
ment! What  do  it  mean?  I'm  for  tearin'  it  off  my  finger  a  dozen 
times  in  the  day.  It's  a  symbol  ?  I  call  it  a  tomfoolery  for  the  dead- 
alive  to  wear  it,  that's  a  widow  and  not  a  widow,  and  haven't  got  a 
name  for  what  she  is  in  any  Dixonary.  I've  looked,  my  dear,  and  " — 
she  spread  out  her  arms — "  Johnson  haven't  got  a  name  for  me!  "  No 
wonder;  therefore,  that  superstitious  fears  filled  Lucy,  and  that, 
bravely  as  she  had  borne  herself  through  the  ceremony  in  the  church, 
on  her  return  to  her  room,  the  pent-up  emotions  that  had  long  been 
gathering  force  should  find  vent  in  tears,  while  her  husband,  heeding 
not  omens,  conscious  only  of  victory,  asks  himself,  "  Why,  when  the 
battle  is  won,  does  she  weep  ?  "  But  let  it  presage  what  it  might, 
and  though  when  she  beheld  it  she  saw  too  the  vulture,  as  we  are 
informed,  hovering  over  her  house,  that  ring  was  there  for  ever.  Mrs. 
Berry  begged  for  the  return  of  the  despised  ring,  but  Lucy,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  her  history  be  it  noted,  "  suddenly  developed  to  the  most 
inflexible  little  heroine  in  the  three  Kingdoms." 

A  prolonged  and  perfect  honeymoon  of  bliss  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
followed  the  marriage,  and  then  came  the  time  when  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  father  and  son,  and 
obtain  the  introduction  of  Lucy  to  Sir  Austin.  How  to  accomplish 
the  feat  was  the  subject  of  much  discussion  between  Richard,  Lucy,  a 
certain  Lady  Judith,  and  Adrian  Harley,  and,  finally,  it  was  decided 
that  Richard  should  first  attempt  to  gain  an  interview  with  his  father 
while  Lucy  remained  in  the  island,  a  plan  which  suited  her,  sore  as  she 
felt  the  separation  would  be.  She  was  willing  to  give  her  life  by  inches 
for  Richard,  and  felt  that  in  concurring  in  such  an  arrangement  she 
was  in  some  measure  making  a  sacrifice  to  the  home  she  had  disturbed, 
but  there  was  mingled  with  this  feeling  of  joy  in  the  martyrdom  a 
"  half-cowardly  delight "  at  the  chance  of  postponing  a  much-dreaded 
presentation.  Three  months  passed  by,  and  Richard  had  not  seen  his 
father,  nor  had  Lucy  seen  her  husband  since  his  departure.  That 
Richard  should  have  allowed  himself  to  be  kept  hanging  about  London 
on  the  flimsiest  pretexts,  or  that  Lucy  should  not  have  followed  him 
to  the  city  long  before  she  did,  are  among  those  improbable  events  for 
the  introduction  of  which  we  need  to  grant  the  novelist,  now  and  again, 
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a  special  licence.  In  this  period  Richard  succumbs  to  attacks  on  his 
virtue,  while  Lucy,  innocent  of  any  thought  of  evil,  is  frequently 
entertaining  at  her  home  the  mutual  friend  of  her  husband  and  self, 
Lord  Mountfalcon,  who,  deliberately  and  of  malice  aforethought, 
attempts  so  to  gain  her  favour  that  he  may  ultimately  declare  himself 
her  lover,  with  a  good  hope  of  acceptance.  Richard,  very  injudiciously 
and  over  confident  of  his  strength,  thought  to  rescue  from  sin  a 
notorious  beauty  of  the  demi-monde,  but  became  her  victim  instead  of 
her  saviour.  Attention  to  the  duty  in  hand  of  finding  his  father  and 
thus  bringing  to  an  end  the  impasse,  in  which  all  the  family  found 
themselves  because  of  Sir  Austin  absurdly  keeping  in  hiding,  might 
have  produced  happier  results  for  all.  But  then  we  should  not  have 
had  the  denouement  which  follows,  nor  would  the  story  have  been 
written  had  each  one  done  the  right  thing.  The  Feverel  family  had  a 
remarkably  persistent  faculty  for  taking  a  crooked  or  troublous  course. 
Sir  Austin's  system  of  education  did  not  allow  for  Nature,  and  Nature, 
in  resentment  as  it  were,  gives  him  some  rude,  rousing  shocks,  and 
finally  annihilates  his  darling  system ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  he 
constitutes  himself  his  boy's  evil  genius ;  the  tutor,  Adrian  Harley, 
cynic  and  epicure,  suggests  plans  which  a  woman  of  the  common  people, 
such  as  Mrs.  Berry,  instinctively  and  immediately  realises  to  be  sur- 
charged with  all  possible  unpleasant  complications.  We  have  only  to 
recall  his  advice  to  Lucy  to  endeavour  to  persuade  Richard  to  seek 
his  father  without  her,  and  his  instructions  to  Lord  Mountfalcon's  para- 
site, the  Hon.  Peter  Brayder,  to  introduce  Richard  to  what  he  calls  in 
his  cold-hearted  fashion  "  the  demi-  or  damned-monde,"  that  his  pupil 
might  "  see  something  of  life  "  and  "  have  the  opportunity  of  measuring 
himself  with  his  fellow-man." 

We  will  end,  however,  this  digression,  and  return  to  Lucy.  Much  to 
his  chagrin,  the  lordly  libertine  succeeded  only  in  instructing  her  in 
ancient  history.  Her  simplicity  and  goodness  erected  around  her  a 
barrier  impassable,  and  saved  her  honour  and  virtue.  Her  victory, 
unconsciously  won,  is  a  striking  testimony  to  the  defensive  strength 
of  a  pure-souled  woman  when  assailed  by  the  wiles  of  a  vicious  man, 
and  the  presentation  of  this  fact  in  connection  with  Lucy  Feverel  is 
one  of  the  noblest  services  that  Meredith  has  rendered  the  sex. 

Through  the  intervention  of  Mrs.  Berry,  Lucy  is  removed  out  of 
Mountfalcon's  sphere  of  influence.  She  yields  to  the  entreaties  of  this 
shrewd  woman  to  return  to  her  house  in  London  and  attempt  to  find 
Richard,  who  has  lately  failed  to  acquaint  his  wife  of  his  movements; 
but  they  never  met  till  that  night  at  Raynham  Abbey — where  Liicy 
had  been  received  and  warmly  welcomed  with  her  child — and  the  young 
husband,  having  confessed  his  faithlessness,  passed  out  into  the  ni<rht, 
to  journey  to  France,  to  fight  the  duel  which  nearly  cost  him  his  life. 

The  scene  with  Lucy  on  this  occasion  is  perhaps  the  most  thrilling 
ever  written  by  Meredith.  The  situation  is  admirably  led  up  to,  and 
we  are  enthralled  by  its  powerful  spell,  while  we  hope  that  Richard 
will  accept  the  proffered  pardon,  stay  with  his  wife,  and  atone  for  his 
sin  by  years  of  loving  service.  But  it  is  not  to  be,  and  he  goes  reck- 
lessly to  risk  his  life  in  a  foolish  duel. 

That  night's  sorrows  crushed  the  life  out  of  her  soul.  She  had 
awaited  that  home-coming  so  eagerly  and  long.  She  had  expected  a 
term  of  almost  unalloyed  delight  in  her  husband's  company,  and  in  one 
moment  her  hopes  were  shattered  to  the  ground  in  the  cruellest  fashion 
of  all.  Shortly  she  learned  the  heart-rending  tidings  of  Richard's 
misfortune,  and  that  he  lay  at  the  gates  of  death.  She  could  bear  no 
more,  and  reason  left  her.  Death  soon  followed,  and  there  passed 
away,  to  use  her  French  doctor's  words,  "'  as  noble  a  soul  as  ever 
God  moulded  clay  upon."  "  A  noble  soul,  forte  et  belle." 
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We  would  almost  rather  have  learned  that  Richard  had  died;  but 
he  has  had  his  "  ordeal  "  in  more  ways  than  one,  and  we  lay  down  the 
book  with  the  hope  that  he  will  have  profited  by  his  bitter  and 
humiliating1  experience,  in  working  out  his  destiny  in  the  future. 

Lucy  is  severely  dealt  with,  and  we  ask  ourselves,  "Why?"  Is  it 
that  her  removal  is  necessary,  that  Richard  can  live  on  unfettered  by 
an  ever-constant  reminder  of  a  dark  and  sad,  though  forgiven,  past? 
or,  is  it  that  Meredith  for  the  nonce  recognises  the  stiff-backed  con- 
ventional morality  obtaining  in  some  sections  of  society,  which  under 
no  circumstances  would  allow  condonation  of  Richard's  fault,  and  as 
the  exigencies  of  the  case  almost  demand  that  Richard  should  live,  the 
writer  condemns  Lucy  to  death?  May  it  be  that  he  incidentally 
preaches,  or  wishes  to  teach,  that  woman's  cowardice  brings  upon  her 
punishment  heavy  and  certain.  We  noted  Lucy's  cowardice  holding 
her  back  from  accompanying  Richard  to  London,  and  the  subsequent 
course  of  events  is  all  traceable  to  that  act. 

Lucy  was  wanting  in  strength  of  character,  and  knowledge  of  the 
ways  of  the  world;  and  yet,  perhaps  because  of  her  innocence,  she 
seems  one  of  the  most  delightful  women  created  by  Meredith.  As 
loving  maiden  and  faithful,  forgiving  wife  we  behold  her. 

"  Kissing  don't  last,  cookery  do !  "  remarked  to  her  once  the  sagacious 
Berry;  but  the  combination,  unfortunately,  did  not  save  her  married 
life  from  early  disaster.  We  pity  Lucy  in  her  misfortunes  as  we  joyed 
in  her  joy  in  those  first  halcyon  days  of  love  in  the  meadow,  because 
she  has  taken  hold  of  our  hearts. 

A  very  different  type  is  afforded  us  in  Diana  Merion,  Diana  of  the 
Crossways.  She  is  a  brilliant  exotic  brought  to  a  high  state  of  per- 
fection, while  Lucy  resembles  the  woodland  blossom  made  glorious  by 
no  other  than  Nature's  self.  Lucy's  life  ends  when  she  is  only  about 
nineteen,  the  age  at  which  Diana  is  introduced  to  us.  Lucy  was 
acquainted  with  no  more  life  than  is  to  be  seen  in  convent  and  Parisian 
schools  and  a  rural  home;  Diana  was  an  accomplished  woman  of  the 
world,  moving  in  the  best  of  Dublin  and  London  society,  and  friendly 
with  persons  high  in  the  military,  political,  journalistic,  and  financial 
worlds. 

Lucy's  literary  performances  would  be  confined,  we  might  imagine, 
to  indicting  the  good  matter  of  love-letters;  while  Diana  was  an 
authoress  of  some  note,  though  her  fame  was  but  transitory. 

Lucy  was  inclined  to  be  led  and  yield  to  the  desires  of  others.  Self- 
suppression  is  a  salient  feature  in  her  character ;  but  Diana  is 
impetuous,  independent,  and  decidedly  unconventional.  She  is,  too,  a 
woman  of  intellect  and  influence,  wit  and  beauty. 

With  an  artist's  true  instinct,  Lucy  is  set  amid  the  quiet  beauties  of 
pastoral  England,  while  Diana  is  at  one  time  thrown  among  the  more 
fitting  magnificence  of  the  lofty,  rugged  Alps,  and  Continental  cities. 

But,  whatever  the  points  of  difference,  in  the  matter  of  "  cowardice  " 
they  both  evidence  this  failing  of  their  sex. 

Diana  married,  through  cowardice,  to  escape  the  brutality  of  men, 
as  she  might  have  put  it,  and,  also,  apparently  out  of  sentiment  for  her 
old  home,  rather  than  from  love  or  even  esteem  of  its  tenant,  Mr. 
Warwick,  a  "  gentlemanly  official,"  according  to  her  own  description 
of  him.  She  consented,  in  a  weak  moment,  to  fly  the  country  with 
Percy  Dacier,  a  great  star  in  the  political  world,  and  was  only  pre- 
vented from  so  doing  by  the  sudden  illness  of  Emma  Dunstane.  This 
Dacier  episode  might  have  been  a  more  serious  matter  for  both  of  them 
had  Dacier  been  a  more  enthusiastic  and  undivided  lover.  His  love 
seems  to  have  been  of  the  rushlight  order,  flickering  and  undecided. 

But  that  was  the  saddest  and  weakest  moment  of  all  when  Diana. 
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sold  to  an  opposing  journal  a  Cabinet  secret  communicated  to  her  by 
Dacier.  We  -may  try  to  palliate  the  fault,  and  she  was  in  great  straits 
at  the  time;  but  we  never  cease  to  regret  it,  because  her  nobler 
qualities,  which  were  oftener  in  the  ascendant,  have  called  forth  our 
admiration  and  esteem  for  her,  a  sorely  tried  woman. 

Diana,  notwithstanding  her  many  excellences,  is  variable  and  moody, 
and,  according  to  our  strictest  notions  of  morality,  no  perfect  model 
of  propriety.  She,  a  married  woman,  had  her  admirers,  and  in  one 
case  at  least  an  accepted  lover;  but  she  was  no  female  voluptuary. 
Meredith  appears  clearly,  in  her  case,  as  the  advocate  of  Nature  rather 
than  the  supporter  of  the  conventions  of  society  when  they  conflict  with 
Nature,  though  not  so  pronouncedly  as  in  "  Lord  Ormont  and  his 
Aminta  " ;  for  Diana  does,  eventually,  so  far  as  the  story  goes — and  we 
have  no  reason  for  supposing  the  contrary — become  an  honourable 
wife,  while  Aminta  lives  as  mistress  of  Matthew  Weyburn,  with  her 
offence  pardoned  by  her  husband. 

Diana  was  Irish  by  her  father  and  English  on  her  mother's  side, 
with  a  vein  of  Spanish  blood  in  her. 

Her  recorded  history  introduces  us  to  some  half-dozen  principal  male 
characters,  but  they  are  in  the  main  foils  for  Diana. 

There  is  an  Irish  gentleman,  Mr.  Sullivan  Smith,  who,  when  he 
appears  on  the  scene,  generally  succeeds  in  exhibiting  the  ludicrous 
side  of  the  Celtic  character;  then  we  have  the  elderly  Lord  Dannis- 
burgh,  an  eminent  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  co-respondent  in 
the  divorce  case  instituted  by  Mr.  Warwick  against  Diana;  also  the 
veteran  Lord  Larrian,  an  Indian  military  hero  with  some  pretensions 
to  her  hand  in  marriage.  She  was  heard  to  couple  the  names  of  these 
two  on  one  occasion,  and  remark  that  she  had  a  "  fatal  attraction  for 
antiquaries."  There  is  the  Hon.  Percy  Dacier,  previously  mentioned, 
closely  related  to  Lord  Dannisburgh,  and  who  occupies  a  favoured 
position  for  some  time  in  Diana's  affections.  It  is  a  rather  platonic 
wooing,  however,  and,  with  political  office  and  an  heiress  in  the  scales 
against  Diana,  he  ultimately  marries  the  heiress,  a  "  right-worshipful 
heroine  of  romance,"  who  thus  receives  the  reward  of  her  patience 
and  constancy.  We  have,  too,  a  "  scrupulous  gentleman,"  Mr.  Tom 
Uedworth,  who,  with  less  of  calculation  as  to  the  cost  of  establishing 
a  house  and  maintaining  a  wife,  might  have  much  earlier  won  Diana, 
and — have  lost  us  the  story.  There  are  also  Sir  Lukin  Dunstane,  and 
Arthur  Rhodes,  a  struggling  young  poet,  not  inconspicuous,  the  former 
having  a  more  potent  influence  in  determining  Diana's  career  than  he 
ever  suspected.  Sir  Lukin  was  a  man  too  susceptible  to  female  charms, 
and  in  a  weak  moment,  while  she  was  on  a  visit  to  his  wife,  the  giant 
•ex-dragoon  "  fell  into  the  sentimental  vein,"  and  became  GO  far 
enamoured  as  to  declare  himself  to  her.  It  was  not  the  first  time  her 
virtue  had  been  tested.  There  was,  however,  the  "  tigress  "  within  her 
when  thoroughly  aroused,  and  "  half-a-dozen  words,  direct,  sharp  as 
fangs  and  teeth,  with  the  eyes  burning  over  them,  sufficed  for  the  work 
of  defence  :  '  The  man  who  swore  loyalty  to  Emma ! '  Her  reproachful 
repulsion  of  eyes  was  unmistakable,  withering;  as  masterful  as  a 
superior  force  on  his  muscles.  What  thing  had  he  been  taking  her 

lor?  She  asked  it  within Those  eyes  of  hers  appeared 

as  in  a  cloud,  with  the  wrath  above  them;  she  had  the  look  of  a 
goddess  in  anger." 

Not  a  word  of  this  escaped  Diana's  lips.  It  was  useless  and  mis- 
chievous to  mention  it  to  his  wife;  but  she  left  the  house  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  Crossways,  her  old  home,  and  there  accepted  an  offer  of 
marriage,  thinking  thus  to  escape  similar  perseciitions  in  future. 

Her  marriage  was  the  prelude  to  a  period  of  great  unrest.     Badly 
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mated,  she  battled  for  freedom  to  choose  her  associates  without  reference 
to  her  husband;  but  trouble  ensued,  and  the  Divorce  Court  was 
reached. 

Her  friend,  Emma  Dunstane,  clung  devotedly  to  her.  She  was  a 
woman  of  excellent  attainments,  though  delicate  health,  and  by  her, 
ably  seconded  by  Redworth,  Diana  was  often  guided  during  this  hour 
of  trial.  She  was  being  presented  before  the  world,  "  a  mark  for 
talkers  and  full  of  darts  " ;  but  it  was  Emma  who  could  plead  for  her 
thus  to  Redworth — 

"  Judge  her  as  I  do,  though  you  are  a  man,  I  pray.  You  have  seen 
the  hunted  hare.  It  is  our  education;  we  have  something  of  the  hare 
in  us  when  the  hounds  are  full  cry.  Our  bravest,  our  best,  have  an 
impulse  to  run.  '  By  this,  poor  Wat  far  off  up  a  hill.'  Shakespeare 
would  have  the  divine  comprehension.  I  have  thought  all  round  it, 
and  come  back  to  him.  She  is  one  of  Shakespeare's  women.  Another 
character,  but  one  of  his  own — another  Hermione !  I  dream  of  him, 
seeing  her  with  that  eye  of  steady  flame.  The  bravest  and  best  of  us 
at  bay  in  the  world  needs  an  eye  like  his  to  read  deep,  and  not  be 
baffled  by  inconsistencies." 

This  is  an  eloquent  plea  for  charity  towards  Diana,  but  the  world 
did  not  hear  this. 

When  the  Bull's  Head,  as  Diana  called  the  British  Jury  of  Twelve, 
was  faced  the  case  went  in  favour  of  Diana,  and  "  the  plaintiff  was 
adjudged  to  have  not  proved  his  charge."  Whereupon  Diana  fled  to 
the  Mediterranean  on  a  yachting  excursion  with  some  friends  in  order 
to  escape  the  "  meshes  of  the  terrific  net  of  marital  law,  brutally 
whirled  to  capture  her  by  the  man  her  husband."  She  met  Percy 
Dacier,  while  on  this  trip,  in  Egypt,  and  an  acquaintance  already 
formed  ripened  into  something  deeper.  It  is  amid  the  Alps,  on  the 
homeward  journey,  that  we  get  a  closer  insight  into  the  deep  spiritual 
nature  of  Diana  than  we  have  hitherto  done.  Lakes,  rivers,  and 
mountains  seem  to  arouse  within  her  newer  and  deeper  emotions  than 
as  yet  we  have  perceived.  It  was  at  Lugano,  she  "  re-awakened,  after 
the  trance  of  a  deadly  draught,  to  the  glory  of  the  earth  and  her  share 
in  it.  She  awakened  like  the  Princess  of  the  Kiss — happily  not  to 
kisses — to  no  sign,  touch,  or  call  she  'could  trace  backward.  The 

change  befell   her  without  warning A  linnet  sang  in 

her  breast,  an  eagle  lifted  her  feet.  The  feet  were  verily  winged,  as 
they  are  in  a  season  of  youth,  when  the  blood  leaps  to  light  from  the 
pressure  of  the  under  forces,  like  a  source  at  the  mill-heads,  and  the 
whole  creature  blooms,  vital  in  every  energy  as  a  spirit.  To  be  a  girl 
again  was  magical.  She  could  fancy  her  having  risen  from  the  dead,  and 
to  be  a  girl,  with  a  woman's  broader  vision,  perceptiveness  of  soul,  with 
knowledge  of  evil,  and  winging  to  ethereal  happiness,  this  was  a 
revelation  of  our  human  powers.  Freedom  to  breathe,  gaze,  climb, 
grow  with  the  grasses,  fly  with  the  clouds,  to  muse,  to  sing,  to  be  an 
unclaimed  self,  dispersed  upon  earth,  air,  sky,  to  find  a  keener  trans- 
figured self  in  that  radiation — she  craved  no  more." 

There  are  passages  in  the  account  of  her  travels  in  which  Meredith 
runs  himself  very  close  to  the  magnificent  description  of  natural 
scenes,  which  are  so  striking  a  feature  of  "  Richard  Feverel."  This 
period  is  one  of  the  happiest  and  least  troubled  in  the  story ;  for  when 
she  gets  back  to  England  she  dreads  the  power  of  her  husband  being 
exerted;  but  he  has  become  an  invalid,  and  does  not  seem  to  have 
profited  by  her  presence  in  London  to  have  attempted  to  put  the  law 
into  force.  He  was  not  wanting  friends  to  urge  his  cause,  and  pro- 
minent among  these  was  Mrs.  Cramborne  Wathin.  Meredith  is  not 
very  kind  towards  this  representative  of  the  Puritan  ideas.  "  She  was 
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a  lady  of  incisive  features  bound  in  stale  parchment."  She  was  one 
of  those  Englishwomen  "who  feel  towards  the  quick-witted  of  their 
species  as  to  aliens,  having  the  demerits  of  aliens — wordiness,  vanity, 
obscurity,  shallowness,  an  empty  glitter,  the  sin  of  posturing.  A  quick- 
witted woman  exerting  her  wits  is  both  a  foreigner  and,  potentially, 
a  criminal." 

While  Meredith  admits  Lady  Wathin  to  be  "  one  of  the  good,"  he  is 
unmercifully  sarcastic,  as  we  have  seen,  in  regard  to  her  personal 
appearance,  and  likewise  as  to  her  mental  and  moral  attributes.  She 
was  "  lucky  in  having  a  guided  girlhood,  a  thick-curtained  prudence ; 
and  in  having  stock  in  the  moral  funds,  shares  in  the  sentimental  tram- 
ways." "  Brains  in  women  she  both  dreaded  and  detested ;  she  believed 
them  to  be  devilish."  A  husband  in  her  eyes  was  a  "  potent  dignitary  " 
who  ought  to  repress  those  "  fell  weapons  "  in  women.  This  woman  is 
evidently  intended  as  a  type  of  the  ordinary  British  matron  of  the 
period  in  which  the  events  related  took  place,  the  second  quarter  of 
this  century.  Whether  she  exists  now  or  not  is  another  matter.  As 
to  the  accuracy  and  justice  of  Meredith's  portrayal  of  this  woman  and 
his  deductions  we  are  not  for  the  moment  concerned.  We  simply  note, 
in  passing,  the  position  which  his  master  mind  takes  up  with  regard  to 
the  type  when  she  actively  concerns  herself  with  business  other  than 
that  which  is  strictly  her  own.  But  Meredith  is  certainly  Diana's 
apologist.  Her  relationship  with  Lord  Dannisburgh  does  not  appear 
to  have  partaken  of  the  nature  of  a  liaison  of  a  modern  French  romance. 
There  may  have  been  imprudences  and  secret  meetings,  undoubtedly 
were,  but  the  acquaintance  had  most  probably  its  basis  in  intellectual 
kinship,  and  only  through  the  blind  jealousy  of  her  husband  was  the 
matter  trumpeted  forth  to  the  world.  Herein  we  may  have  a  clue  to 
the  position  taken  up  by  Meredith.  He  is  not,  and  could  not  be,  an 
apostle  of  vice.  He  emphasises  the  fact  that  Diana  and  Mr.  Warwick 
were  badly  matched,  and  pleads  therefore  for  charity  towards  her  in 
the  attempt  to  find  company  more  congenial  to  her  disposition.  The 
case  may  be  succinctly  stated  thus :  — 

Mr.  Warwick  was  not  "a  contemptible  man  before  the  world;  he 
was  merely  a  very  narrow-minded  one  under  close  inspection."  To 
Diana,  therefore,  "  husband  grew  to  mean  stifler,  lung-contractor,  iron 
mask,  inquisitor,  every  thing  anti-natural."  "  Obedience  with  him," 
she  said  to  Emma,  "  is  imprisonment — he  is  a  blind  wall."  She  there- 
fore gained  for  herself  a  certain  amount  of  independence,  and  arranged 
for  "ten  minutes'  conversations"  with  Lord  Dannisburgh  "to  refresh 
him  after  the  long  sittings  and  bear-baiting  of  the  House." 

Emma  excuses  her  friend's  conduct  in  words  which  we  can  well 
believe  to  be  expressive  of  Meredith's  own  opinion,  by  saying,  "  We  are 
none  of  us  better  than  you,  dear  Tony  [Diana  had  a  seccnd  Christian 
name,  Antonia] ;  only  some  are  more  fortunate  and  many  are  cowards. 
But  a  nature  like  yours  could  not  sit  still  and  mourn.  That  marriage 
was  to  blame." 

Diana  is  a  daring  conception,  even  for  Meredith,  and  it  testifies 
to  his  refinement  and  ability  that  he  can  deal  with  certain  matters 
in  her  history  so  delicately  and  withal  in  so  definite  and  adequate  a 
fashion.  With  a  tender  regard  is  she  submitted  for  our  consideration, 
and  her  thoughts,  motives,  and  deeds,  are  shown  to  be  the  natural 
outcome  of  the  mind  and  soul  of  a  cultured  and  lovable  woman.  He 
represents  her  as  a  woman  of  "  unconquerable  health  "  and  "  lively 
blood,"  and  we  never  read  far  without  being  reminded  of  her  personal 
charms,  her  chasteness  of  mind,  her  "  weight  of  brains,"  her  indi- 
viduality, her  penetration,  her  epigrams,  and  her  wit.  It  has  been 
very  truly  said  by  Hannah  Lynch  that  Meredith  is  "  Diana's  ardent 
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lover,  and  expects  his  readers  to  rejoice  in  her  as  he  does,  wondering  at 
the  stupidity  and  evilness  of  the  world  that  condemns  her." 

How  he  admires  her  queenliness,  her  thrilling  presence,  the  carriage 
of  her  head!  To  him  she  is  "surely  a  woman  to  kindle  poets  and 
heroes,  the  princes  of  the  race ;  a  spirit  leaping  and  shining  like  a 
mountain  water;  a  true  Diana  in  stature,  step,  and  attributes,  the 
genius  of  laughter  super-added."  She  lights  a  fire  and  "  the  act  of 
service  is  beautiful  in  gracefulness,  and  her  simplicity  in  doing  the 
work  touches  it  spiritually." 

To  him  she  is  "  Poor  Diana,  a  flecked  heroine ;  not  impeccable,  not 
an  ignorant  innocent,  nor  a  guileless;  good  under  good  leading; 
devoted  to  the  death  in  a  grave  crisis;  often  wrestling  with  her  ter- 
restrial nature  nobly;  and  a  growing  soul."  There  are  few,  if  any, 
readers  of  the  book  who  would  not  concur  in  the  admiration  of,  and 
give  their  adhesion  to,  the  faith  in  Diana  here  expressed. 

She  was,  despite  her  lapses,  pure  of  soul  as  the  most  virtuous,  and, 
it  may  be,  overbold  in  the  consciousness  of  her  purity,  forgetting  her 
woman's  weakness.  To  repeat  her  own  phrase :  "  Women  are  women, 
and  I  am  a  woman ;  but  I  am  I,  and  unlike  them ;  I  see  we  are  weak, 
and  weakness  tempts;  in  owning  the  prudence  of  guarded  steps  I  am 
armed.  It  is  by  dissembling,  feigning  immunity,  that  we  are  im- 
perilled." 

We  now  pass  from  radiant  Diana  to  consider  the  heroine  of  "  The 
Egoist,"  Clara  Middleton.  Although  not  the  character  of  the  novel, 
as  Diana  is,  in  that  which  bears  her  name,  she  is,  notwithstanding, 
very  minutely  and  carefully  delineated.  Sir  Willoughby  Patterne, 
who  typifies  the  "  Egoist,"  is  her  engaged  lover.  He  has  jilted  the 
patient  and  beautiful  La^titia  Dale,  and  in  turn  has  been  jilted  by 
Constantia  Durham,  "  the  Racing  Cutter."  Clara  came  on  a  visit 
to  his  ancestral  home,  accompanied  by  her  father,  an  interesting  but 
pedantic  rev.  doctor,  with  a  marked  fondness  for  Old  Port  and  ponderous 
phrases,  and,  almost  ere  she  realised  what  had  been  done,  found  herself 
the  bride-elect  of  Sir  Willoughby.  She  acquiesced  in  the  principle  of 
selection,  but  as  yet  hardly  knew  what  love  was.  She  had  been  told  she 
was  loved.  She  was  the  chosen  of  a  very  superior  and  exceptional 
man.  '"And  I  am  loved!'  she  exclaimed  to  her  heart's  echoes  in 
simple  faith  and  wonderment."  Now,  a  young  woman  of  her  intelli- 
gence, neither  befooled  by  sentiment  nor  blinded  by  passion,  soon, 
discovers  what  her  lover  is,  and  especially  so  when  he  will  talk  of 
himself  and  reveal  the  most  hidden  recesses  of  his  being.  Sir 
Willoughby's  private  conversations  with  Clara  evidence  a  far  greater 
love  for  himself  than  for  his  betrothed.  "  I  claim,"  "  I  stipulate,"  "  I 
consider,"  "  I  surround  myself,"  are  phrases  often  on  his  lips.  He 
must  possess  "the  whole  of  her,  her  thoughts,  hopes,  all."  , 

No  wonder  a  spirit  of  distrust  and  dislike  for  the  man  soon  sprang 
up  in  her  heart,  and,  after  he  has  himself  supplied  his  title,  in  the 
story  of  the  valetudinarian  gentleman,  who,  fearing  to  lose  his  sick 
wife,  implored  the  doctors  met  in  consultation  over  the  case  to  save 
her  because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  another  so  exactly  suited  to  his 
requirements,  Clara  is  seized  with  a  desire  to  be  released.  "  She 
conceived  the  state  of  marriage  with  him  as  that  of  a  woman  tied  not 
to  a  man  of  heart,  but  to  an  obelisk  lettered  all  over  with  hieroglyphics 
and  everlastingly  hearing  him  expounding  them,  relishingly  renewing 
his  lectures  on  them." 

We  must  not  follow  her  through  all  her  doubtings  and  hesitations, 
her  schemes  and  devices,  by  which  she  seeks  to  elude  her  wooer  and 
win  her  freedom.  It  must  suffice  if  we  point  out  that,  much  to  his 
amazement,  Sir  Willoughby  is  at  last  informed  of  her  desire  to  break 
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the  contract.  He  refuses  the  "  profane  request,"  but  through  the 
happy  accident  of  an  overheard  conversation  between  Laetitia  and 
Willoughby,  the  marriage  is  avoided,  and  finally  Clara  marries  a 
relative  dependent  on  Sir  Willoughby  and  resident  at  the  hall  in  the 
capacity  of  tutor  to  young  Crossjay  Patterne.  Vernon  Whitford  is 
not  a  man  of  prepossessing  appearance  like  his  distinguished  relative. 
He  is  described  as  the  lean,  long  walker  and  scholar,  and  reminding  one 
of  "  Phrebus  Apollo  turned  fasting  friar,"  whereas  Sir  Willoughby  was 
a  well-  proportioned  and  respectable  representative,  physically,  of  the 
English  aristocracy,  and  with  a  wonderful  leg.  Nobody  having  read 
the  famous  passage  descriptive  of  this  common  appurtenance  of  a 
human  biped  is  likely  to  forget  it.  Sir  Willoughby  had  a  cavalier 
court  suit,  and  wearing  this  he  displayed  the  leg  to  perfection.  It  was 
"exquisite;  a  smiling,  winking,  obsequious,  twinkling,  burning  leg; 
a  leg  of  ebb  and  flow  and  high-tide  ripples."  But  its  owner  was  a 
sentimental  egoist,  and  Clara  was  not  allured  thereby.  Vernon  Whit- 
ford  was  her  fitter  mate  in  spirit  and  intellect.  In  him,  too,  she  might 
find  one  to  sustain  her  in  her  hours  of  weakness  and  comfort  her  in 
her  hours  of  sorrow.  To  this  end  Meredith  works  out  the  plot,  again 
enforcing  that  only  as  man  and  woman  are  fitly  united  in  marriage 
can  marriage  be  a  means  for  the  right  development  of  their  natures  and 
be  fraught  with  good. 

Such  is  the  story  of  Clara  as  told  in  this  exceptionally  brilliant 
novel.  In  the  psychological  analysis  of  a  male  egoist  in  love  it 
exhibits  Meredith  in  his  best  vein,  while  Clara  stands  out  from  its 
pages  a  well-balanced  woman,  endowed  with  common-sense  and  just 
perception. 

Belonging  to  the  highest  social  circles,  she  was  hedged  round  by 
the  conventionalities  of  those  circles,  and  being,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  affected  by  the  cowardice  of  her  sex,  she  is  slow  to  cause  a  rupture 
of  her  relations  with  Sir  Willoughby;  but,  whatever  the  deficiencies  of 
her  character,  in  personal  attraction  she  is  at  least  the  equal,  if  not 
the  superior,  of  Diana;  for  Diana  is  in  the  main  a  representative  of 
the  intellectual  woman.  Clara  typifies  the  thoroughly  healthy, 
vigorous,  intelligent  English  girl,  and  is  doubly  delightful  by  reason 
of  her  great  beauty.  Meredith  has  excelled  himself  in  detailing  this 
very  desirable  female  attribute  in  her,  and  no  wonder  Sir  Willoughby 
doated  upon  her.  In  her  he  found  lineage  and  breeding,  the  most 
accomplished  of  her  sex,  all  that  goes  to  make  woman  resplendent  and 
•entrancing,  and  for  him  to  walk  beside  her  "  was  to  share  the  state- 
liness  of  her  walking."  To  him  she  was  the  "  true  ideal,  fresh-gathered 
morning  fruit  in  a  basket,  warranted  by  her  bloom." 

There  are  striking  differences  between  Lucy,  Diana,  Clara,  and 
Sandra  Belloni,  or  Emilia,  as  she  is  sometimes  called.  We  have  striven 
to  indicate  those  between  Lucy  Desborough  and  Diana  Merion,  and  no 
less  great  are  the  differences  between  the  two  last  mentioned. 

Clara  was  cultured  and  certainly  conventional ;  Sandra  was  an  un- 
tutored savage,  and  perfectly  natural.  She  stands  alone  among  Mere- 
dith's women  as  a  type  of  the  natural  woman.  What  she  thinks,  she 
speaks;  what  she  feels,  she  makes  known.  She  is  the  daughter  of  an 
Italian  who  has  taken  refuge  in  England.  They  live  in  poverty,  with 
fine  potatoes  as  their  chief  means  of  sustenance,  owing  to  the  gin-drink- 
ing propensities  of  the  father.  He  is  a  musician,  and  Sandra,  endowed 
with  a  good  voice,  has  also  a  strong  predilection  for  music. 

She  leaves  her  home,  however,  and  circumstances  bring  her  into  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Pole.  Mr.  Pole  is  a  wealthy  merchant,  with 
three  daughters  and  a  son,  who  are  cursed  with  too  much  sentiment, 
while  Sandra  is  the  very  embodiment  of  pure  passion.  These  four  senti- 
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mentalists  fare  badly  at  the  hands  of  Meredith;  for  he  holds  sentiment 
in  detestation  and  can  scarcely  be  too  scathingly  sarcastic  against  it. 
He  views  sentiment  and  sensualism  as  very  close  allies,  and  makes 
Diana  say,  "  Sentimental  people  fiddle  harmonics  on  the  strings  of 
sensualism." 

Sandra  and  Wilfrid  Pole  soon  form  an  attachment  for  each  other. 
Sandra  is  a  frankly  confessed  lover.  She  knows  not  the  mock  modesty 
and  sly  demureness  which  characterise  the  orthodox  young  lady.  She 
boldly  addresses  Wilfrid  as  "  My  lover,"  and  asks  him  to  "  name  the 
day "  in  that  never-to-be-forgotten  scene  by  Wilming  Weir.  It  was 
an  embarrassing  situation  for  the  "  heir-apparent  of  the  house  of 
Pole " ;  but  her  heart  was  on  fire,  and  she  naively  pressed  the  point, 
to  his  serious  discomfiture.  Nevertheless,  while  adroitly  evading  it, 
he  owns  himself  hers  "  for  ever."  "  He  could  pledge  himself  to 
eternity,"  we  are  told,  "  but  shrank  from  being  bound  to  eleven  o'clock 
on  the  morrow  morning." 

We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  Wilfrid  proves  faithless,  upon  which 
Sandra  departs  to  London.  In  the  person  of  Merthyr  Powys  she  finds 
a  true  and  noble  man,  and  to  him  she  becomes  as  warmly  attached  as 
to  her  first  lover.  But  her  heart  was  not  to  find  its  anchorage  yet. 
In  order  to  save  the  Poles  from  ruin,  she  elects  to  go  to  Milan  for 
three  years  to  study  music.  A  Mr.  Pericles,  who  plays  no  unimportant 
part  in  the  story,  has  the  Poles  in  his  power.  He  is  a  fanatical  Greek 
musician,  and  "  money  was  as  dust  to  him  compared  with  a  human 
voice."  He  is  anxious  to  persuade  Sandra  to  cultivate  her  musical 
talent,  and  offers,  if  she  will  undertake  the  study  for  the  period  named, 
at  Milan,  to  pay  her  a  certain  amount  of  money.  She  accepts  the  offer, 
and  is  thus  enabled  to  more  than  recoup  the  Poles  for  their  past  kind- 
ness to  her.  It  was  a  magnanimous  act,  and  one  that  shows  Sandra 
possessed  with  the  spirit  of  gratitude  in  no  uncommon  degree.  It  was 
certainly  a  purer  act  of  goodness  than  that  which  prompted  the  Poles 
to  take  her  in  charge. 

While  in  Italy,  she  enlisted  herself  in  the  cause  of  her  country.  She 
has  dropped  the  name  by  which  she  was  known  in  England,  and  is 
called  "  Vittoria,"  from  which  the  novel  containing  her  story  receives 
its  name.  She  is  less  of  the  coward  than  her  sister  heroines  because  of 
her  unfamiliarity  with  the  restraints  commonly  imposed  on  her  sex,  and 
amid  the  changeful  and  exciting  incidents  of  the  fight  for  Italian 
freedom,  which  the  novel  deals  with,  she  bears  herself  bravely  and  as 
a  devoted  patriot. 

She  married  an  Italian  nobleman,  Count  Carlo  Ammiani,  who 
suffered  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Austrians,  and  Merthyr  Powys, 
fighting  in  the  cause  of  Italy,  is  a  manful  friend  to  Vittoria  when  the 
news  of  Carlo's  death  is  communicated  to  her.  He  became  a  tower  of 
strength,  and  through  his  inspiration  her  soul  is  fortified  to  bear  its 
burdens,  and  let  us  hope  he  received  afterwards,  in  her,  the  reward  of 
his  faithful  service  and  years  of  patient  waiting. 

Of  the  four  women  whom  we  have  considered,  Sandra  exhibits  the 
greatest  strength,  because  she  is  the  most  true  to  Nature.  She  has  not 
been  trained  to  weakness.  She  has  escaped  the  evils  inflicted  by  a 
conventional  education.  She  has  not  been  fashioned  according  to 
male  ideas. 

In  "  Vittoria,"  her  life  is  more  than  once  in  jeopardy,  but  she  deter- 
minedly holds  on  her  course.  Like  Lucy,  Diana,  and  Clara,  she  was 
possessed  of  beauty,  but  we  are  not  drawn  to  her  on  that  account.  It 
is  her  simple  straightforwardness,  her  innocence,  her  perfervid,  open 
love  that  wins  us  and  makes  us  her  devout,  though,  it  may  be,  silent, 
admirers. 
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She  is  healthy,  and  possessed  of  the  appetite  of  health,  as  Meredith 
makes  all  his  heroines  to  be.  He  scoffs  at  the  statuesque  dolls  with 
which  numerous  romances  have  rendered  us  too  sadly  familiar.  Sandra 
.could  sing  in  a  wood  all  night  long,  but  she  did  not  care  to  retire  for 
the  night  hungry,  and  curtailed  her  al  fresco  vocal  exercises,  not  to 
be  late  for  supper.  We  all  remember,  too,  the  picture  of  Lucy  and 
Eichard  at  the  breakfast-table  ornamented  "  with  files  of  egg-cups 
and  disintegrated  shells."  Diana  in  a  great  crisis  wept,  but  did  not 
fail  to  consume  her  bread  and  butter.  "  Fastidious  youth  "  may,  but 
Meredith  does  not  "shudder  and  revolt  at  a  woman  plumping  her 
exquisite  proportions  on  bread  and  butter."  Eather  would  he  smile 
•encouragement  if  she  needed  it,  and  pat  her  approvingly,  the  while  he 
thinks  that  thus  will  she  the  better  work  out  her  destiny  and  mate 
with  man.  He  has  given  us  one  glowing  poetical  d-escription  of  the 
truly  mated,  enjoying  good  fellowship,  for  one  essential  feature  of 
the  fitness  for  wedded  life  is  comnanionableness.  We  have  it  in  the 
picture  of  Clotilde  and  Alvan  in  "  The  Tragic  Comedians,"  and  it  runs 
thus : — 

"  They  marched  to  the  table  together,  and  sat  together,  and  drank 
.a  noble  Ehine  wine  together — true  Eauenthal.  His  robustness  of  body 
and  soul  inspired  the  wish  that  his  well-born  wife  might  be,  in  her 
dainty  fashion,  yet  honestly  and  without  mincing,  his  possible  boon- 
fellow:  he  and  she,  glass  in  hand,  thanking  the  bountiful  heavens, 
blessing  mankind  in  chorus. 

"  It  belonged  to  the  hearty  dream  of  the  wife  he  would  choose,  were 
she  to  be  had.  The  position  of  interpreter  of  heaven's  benevolence  to 
mankind  through  his  own  enjoyment  of  the  gifts,  one  that  he  saga- 
ciously demanded  for  himself,  sharing  it  with  the  Philistine  unknow- 
ingly ;  and  to  have  a  wife  no  less  wise  than  he  on  his  throne  of  existence 
was  a  rosy  exaltation.  Clotilde  kindled  to  the  hint  of  his  festival  mood 
of  Solomon  at  the  banquet.  She  was  not  devoid  of  a  discernment  of 
flavours;  she  had  heard  grave  judges  at  her  father's  board  profoundly 
deliver  their  verdicts  upon  this  and  that  vineyard  and  vintage;  and  it 
is  a  note  of  patriotism  in  her  country  to  be  enthusiastic  for  the  wine 
of  the  Ehine :  she  was,  moreover,  thirsty  from  much  talking  and 
excitement.  She  drank  her  glass  relishingly,  declaring  the  wine 
princely.  Alvan  smacked  his  hands  in  a  rapture :  '  You  are  not  for 
the  extract  of  raisin  our  people  have  taken  to  copy  from  French 
Saulernes,  to  suit  a  female  predilection  for  sugar?' 

" '  No,  no,  the  grape  for  me ! '  said  she ;  '  the  Ehine  grape  with  the 
•elf  in  it,  and  the  silver  harp  and  the  stained  legend! ' 

" '  Glorious! ' 

"  He  toasted  the  grape.  '  Wine  of  the  grape  is  the  young  bride — the 
young  sun-bride !  divine  and  never  too  sweet,  never  cloying  like  the 
withered  sun-dried,  with  its  one  drop  of  concentrated  sugar  that 
becomes  ten  of  gout.  No  raisin-juice  for  us !  None  of  their  too-long- 
on-the-stem  clusters!  We  are  for  the  blood  of  the  grape  in  her  youth, 
her  heaven-kissing  ardour.  I  have  a  cellar  charged  with  the  bravest 
of  the  Ehine.  We — will  we  not  assail  it,  bleed  it  in  the  gallant  days 
to  come  ?  we  two !  '  The  picture  of  his  bride  and  him  drinking  the 
sun  down  after  a  day  of  savage  toil  was  in  the  shout.  Clotilde  ac- 
quiesced :  she  chimed  to  it  like  a  fair  boon-fellow  of  the  rollicking 
faun." 

We  must  here  part  company  with  Meredith's  admirable  female 
creations,  regretting  that  we  have  not  made  the  acquaintance  of  his 
whole  company  of  fair  ones.  The  more  we  know  them,  the  wider  and 
yet  more  exact  will  be  our  conception  of  woman,  who  is  ever  an  inte- 
resting mystery  and  worthy  of  the  most  attentive  scrutiny  and  analysis. 
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The  better  men  know  women,  and  women  men,  the  less  shall  we  hear 
of  that  "  war  of  the  sexes." 

According  to  Meredith,  man  and  woman  must  learn  to  walk  hand  in 
hand,  controlling,  supporting,  and  cheering  each  other  amid  the 
chequered  ways  of  life.  Each  sex  has  its  distinctive  failings  and 
virtues,  and  by  mutual  sympathy  and  assistance,  reverence  and  esteem, 
the  weakness  can  be  eliminated,  the  strength  made  stronger,  and  their 
joint  lives  be  rounded  in  joy,  peace,  and  content  from  the  conscious 
satisfaction  produced  by  duties  faithfully  and  well  performed.  Yea, 
not  closer  does  the  river  cling  to  its  bed  than  shall  the  twin  souls  of 
man  and  wife  thus  perfected  in  love,  honour,  and  service. 


MONDAY,  MARCH  15,  1897. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  occupied  the 
chair. 

Mr.  E.  E.  MINTON  read  a  shtort  paper  on  "  William  Falconer 
and  his  Poem,  '  The  Shipwreck.'  " 

Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  contributed  the  principal  paper  on 
"  Henry  Crabb  Robinson." 


MONDAY,  MARCH  22,  1897. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
GEORGE  MILNER. 

Mr.  W.  E.  A.  AXON  sent  a  paper  (which  was  read  in  his 
absence  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Credland)  on  the  first  appearance  in  print 
of  Thomas  de  Quincey,  Leigh  Hunt,  George  Ormerod,  the  his- 
torian of  Cheshire,  and  T.  L.  Peacock.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
century  there  appeared  a  magazine  for  the  young,  one  of  whose 
features  was  the  offering  of  prizes.  Among  the  prizes  offered 
by  the  Monthly  Preceptor  was  one  of  the  value  of  three  guineas, 
to  be  awarded  to  that  budding  poet  who  should  give  the  best 
rendering  of  Horace's  "  Integer  Vitae,"  and  there  were  others 
for  less  successful  candidates.  Thle  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
Leigh  Hunt,  the  second  to  George  Ormerod,  and  the  third  to 
Thomas  de  Quincey.  Their  translations  were  printed  in  the 
magazine,  and  Mr.  Axon  pointed  out  that  two  of  these  youths 
(who  all  reached  literary  distinction  in  after  life)  were  Man- 
chester lads. 

UTOPIA. 

Mr.  JOHN  ANGELL  read  the  principal  paper,  the  subject  being 
the  "Literature  and  Philosophy  of  Utopia  and  Millenia." 
Utopias  have  been  described  as  "  beliefs  more  of  the  heart  than 
of  the  brain,"  also  as  "scenes  of  ideal  happiness."  Doubtless 
many  of  these  ideals  have  had  their  origin  during  periods  of 
calamity  and  distress,  in  hearts  not  yet  quite  crushed  by  the 
suffering  and  misery  endured.  There  have  been  many  Utopias : 
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the  Greeks  had  their  Garden,  of  the  Hesperides,  the  Welsh  their 
Green  Isles  of  the  Ocean,  Spain  its  El  Dorado,  while  with  the 
Jews  arose  the  idea  of  the  Millennium,  the  thousand  years  cf 
peace,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Christians,  and  in  varying 
phases  has  been  held  to  the  present  time.  Sir  Thomas  More's 
famous  "  Utopia,"  not  unfrequently  described  to  be,  from  a 
literary  standpoint,  not  only  the  best,  but  also,  intrinsically, 
the  only  worthy  literary  production  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  would  probably  never  have  been  written  but  for  the 
misery,  wretchedness,  and  injustice  of  the  time  acting  on  the 
bright,  sympathetic,  and  justice-loving  mind  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. The  first  book  is  devoted  to  a  general  description  and 
discussion  of  the  social  state  of  England  as  More  actually  knew 
it ;  book  two  shows  a  kind  of  transformation  scene,  in  which  all 
that  is  bright  and  beautiful  in  government  and  religion  is  shown 
as  it  exists  in  the  nowhere  land  of  Utopia.  In  More's  own  time 
the  work  was  viewed  as  chiefly  having  for  its  object  the  sugges- 
tion to  the  rulers  of  England  of  various  forms  of  social  and 
political  reform,  and  for  holding  up  to  the  world  a  mirror  of 
the  political  evils  of  the  time. 


MONDAY,  MARCH  29,  1897. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER,  the  Presi- 
dent, took  the  chair. 

It  was  resolved :  "  That  the  Hon.  Secretary  be  requested  to 
write  to  the  father  of  the  late  Hon.  E.  Bruce  Hindle,  conveying 
an  expression  of  the  deep  sorrow  with  which  the  members  of  the 
Club  have  heard  of  the  death  of  their  esteemed  fellow-member. 

Mr.  W.  E.  A.  AXON  contributed  a  paper  on  "  De  Quincey  and 
J.  F.  Ferrier,"  which  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Credland. 

Mr.  W.  NOEL  JOHNSON  read  a  paper  on  "  Thomas  Malton's 
'  Treatise  on  Perspective.'  " 

THOMAS    MALTON'S     TREATISE     ON    PERSPECTIVE. 

In  London,  on  the  22nd  of  March,  in  the  year  1776,  there  occurred 
a  most  calamitous  fire  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Cox  and  Bigg,  printers, 
in  the  Savoy.  It  attracted  more  attention  than  any  fire  had  done  for 
several  years,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Cox  and  Bigg  had  in  their  pos. 
session  at  the  time  many  valuable  literary  productions,  which  were 
destroyed.  Many  of  these  were  completed  and  ready  for  publication. 
Among  them  was  Thomas  Malton's  "  Compleat  Treatise  on  Perspec- 
tive," then  being  published  by  subscription. 

It  appears  that  the  firm  had  lately  moved  from  the  Strand  to  the 
Savoy  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  more  extensive  business ;  and 
for  some  reasons  they  were  unable,  or  had  neglected,  to  effect  an 
insurance.  After  the  fire  they  held  they  were  not  responsible  for 
the  property  which  had  been  consumed,  although  it  was  work  done 
by  them  for  others ;  and  not  only  so,  but  they  demanded  payment  for 
the  printing  of  the  works  destroyed. 
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Thomas  Malton  was  a  great  sufferer  by  this  accident,  although  not 
the  greatest,  and  it  unfortunately  ended  in  his  being  taken  prisoner 
by  an  officer  of  the  law. 

When  speaking  of  his  loss  and  the  ill-usage  he  received  from  his 
creditors,  he  says — 

"  This  '  Treatise  on  Perspective '  was  the  produce  of  many  years' 
study,  when  I  followed  the  profession  of  a  cabinet-maker  with  little 
success ;  and  which  I  quited  seven  years  ago,  encumbered  with  as  many 
children,  since  increased  one.  Let  any  one  picture  to  himself  the 
situation  of  a  person  who  has  quited  a  business  not  worth  following, 
burdened  with  such  a  family,  having  no  other  means  to  provide  for 
their  support  than  the  produce  of  his  studies,  advanced  almost  to  the 
meridian  of  life." 

He  commenced  printing  the  work  three  years  before  the  fire;  but 
it  progressed  slowly,  and  did  not  at  first  receive  the  encouragement 
"  adequate  to  such  an  arduous  and  expensive  undertaking " ;  and 
what  with  the  engravers,  printers,  paper  merchants,  and  the  encum- 
brance of  eight  children,  he  says :  "  I  found  myself,  when  in  the  middle 
of  my  work,  not  in  the  most  eligible  situation Notwith- 
standing, I  kept  jogging  on,  with  resolution  and  perseverance,  though 
but  slowly;  for  engravers  are  a  hungry  sort  of  gentlemen,  who  will 
not  dig  without  eating,  and  well  too;  when,  or  before,  they  have  done 
their  work  they  immediately  want  their  money,  and  frequently  more 
than  they  deserve,  many  of  them  being  as  mere  mechanics  as  any 
whatever." 

He  continues :  "  Being  thus  circumstanced,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  work  went  slowly  on;  the  engravers  worked  for  me  rather  than  be 
idle,  expecting  to  be  paid  some  time;  the  printers  had  a 'very  con- 
venient jobb  to  set  their  men  on  when  they  had  nothing  else  to  do; 
and  thus  we  went  gently  on  for  some  time,  each  laying  the  blame  on 
the  other." 

Malton  felt  his  loss  very  bitterly.  He  was  just  on  the  point  of 
receiving  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  when  one  hour  deprived  him  of  that 
harvest  which  "  he  had  so  long  and  so  ardently  panted  after."  He 
had  no  redress.  He  had  paid  the  cost  of  the  printing  within  a  small 
amount,  and  of  the  cost  of  the  paper,  which  was  ,£85,  there  remained 
£12  5s.  unpaid.  He  not  only  lost  the  amounts  he  had  paid,  but  the 
law  "  hell-hounds"  were  set  on  him  for  the  balance,  and  the  labour  and 
expense  of  printing  must  be  repeated  before  "  he  sits  down  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  past  labours  in  quiet." 

Malton  thought  he  would  receive  some  consideration  from  the  paper 
merchants,  who  were  very  wealthy ;  but,  as  he  remarks,  he  "  reckoned 
without  his  host,"  and  it  was  not  long  before  these  gentlemen  sent  an 
officer  with  a  warrant  for  his  arrest.  Malton  offered  to  pay  him  the 
amount,  but  this  was  not  accepted;  for  by  so  doing  the  law  would  not 
be  able  to  obtain  so  much  on  account  of  expenses.  Malton  gives  such 
a  vivid  description  of  this  interview  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting 
his  own  words. 

"  Those  who  never  had  the  honour  to  be  acquainted  with  such  like 
gentlemen,  executors  of  the  law,  cannot  have  the  least  idea  of  the 
delicacy,  the  humanity,  the  tender  feelings  of  some  of  those  Harpies 
in  office,  who  are  dead  to  every  sense  of  feeling  where  their  interest  is 
concerned.  My  wife,  suspecting  his  business,  followed  close  in  the  rear, 
when  there  followed,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  scene  that  can  be 

imagined,  of  which  I  will  endeavour  to  give  a  true  picture 

My  wife  entered  the  room  as  if  she  followed  a  spectre.  '  I  hope,  my 
dear,'  says  she,  '  you  need  not  go  with  the  gentleman?  '  '  No,  my  dear, 
I  don't  intend  it,'  says  I.  '  Indeed,  but  you  must,'  says  he.  '  Sir,  I 

33 
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will  not  go  out  of  the  house,'  replied  I ;  'I  shall  pay  the  demand  you 
have  on  me.'  On  which  he  started  up,  and  collared  me;  and,  putting 
on  one  of  his  fiercest  magisterial  looks,  '  Sir,'  says  he,  '  do  you  know 
who  I  am  ?  Do  you  know  that  I  represent  the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex  ?  ' 
'  He  has  a  worthy  representative,'  says  I ;  '  but  if  you  represent  the 
Devil,  I  care  not.  I  can  pay  your  demand  on  me,  and  therefore  will 
not  go  with  you.'  Immediately  he  calls  up  his  Hell-hound,  who,  ere 
this,  had  gained  entrance,  and,  like  a  ruffian,  attempted  to  drag  me 
down  stairs.  The  whole  house  was  alarmed;  my  wife,  striving  to 
screen  me  from  their  violence,  was  handled  somewhat  roughly;  the 
boys  set  up  their  shrillest  pipes  to  a  fine  old  tune ;  up  runs  a  daughter 
and  the  maid;  a  lady  on  the  first  floor  was  frightened  almost  to  death; 
in  short,  it  was  the  most  diverting  scene  that  can  be  imagined;  what 
pity  the  authors  of  it  were  not  present  to  enjoy  it  and  glut  themselves 
with  their  just  vengeance." 

Malton,  finding  resistance  useless,  accompanies  them  to  their  office ; 
one  item  after  another  is  added,  under  that  old  and  shameful  system 
of  lawful  robbery,  until  he  is  compelled  to  pay  £15  Is.  for  his  debt 
of  .£12  5s.  before  he  regains  his  liberty  and  returns  home  to  comfort 
his  disconsolate  family. 

After  this  encounter,  he  does  not  spare  his  words  in  speaking  of 
these  officers,  and  asks — 

"  What !  is  an  unfortunate  man,  in  credit,  to  be  treated  by  such 
reptiles  like  a  cut-purse  or  a  felon  ?  " 

The  troubles  which  Malton  had  to  bear,  which  followed  the  fire  at 
the  printers,  did  not  end  here ;  but  the  above  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  that  they  were  severe  and  painful  to  the  industrious  author  of 
"  The  Compleat  Treatise  on  Perspective." 

The  events  of  Thomas  Malton's  life  are  few  and  comparatively 
commonplace.  He  was  born  in  London  in  1726,  and  apparently  must 
have  received  a  good  education.  As  he  himself  says,  he  originally 
kept  an  upholsterer's  or  cabinet-maker's  shop;  but  finding  that  in 
this  business  he  had  little  success,  he  quitted  it  for  more  interesting 
pursuits.  Probably  he  found  his  love  of  geometry  and  architectural 
draftsmanship  so  alluring  that  the  time  was  devoted  to  them  which 
should  have  been  given  to  business;  and  this  may  account  for  his 
indifferent  success  as  a  business  man. 

It  is  certain  that  he  must  have  been  a  studious  and  a  busy  man; 
for  he  wrote  his  work  on  Perspective  during  his  leisure  time.  He  lived 
during  the  rise  of  our  school  of  water-colour  painting,  in  which  he  took 
great  interest;  and  although  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  did  anything 
which  specially  advanced  the  new  art,  he  will  always  be  remembered 
as  the  father  of  Thomas  Malton  the  younger,  who  became  a  leader  in 
his  day,  and  who  for  a  time  was  Turner's  master,  whose  worth  Turner 
did  not  fail  to  acknowledge. 

Malton  was  interested  in  the  art  movements  and  societies  of  his 
time.  We  find  that  he  contributed  two  drawings  of  St.  Martin's 
Church  to  the  Exhibition  of  the  Free  Society  of  Artists  in  1761 ;  this 
being  the  second  organised  exhibition  of  works  of  art  which  had  been 
held  in  this  country.  He  further  sent  architectural  drawings  to  the 
exhibitions  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Artists  in  1766  and  1768. 
This  society  grew  out  of  the  former,  and  its  exhibitions  were  most 
successful;  but  it  was  soon  dissolved,  owing  to  dissension  among  its 
members.  In  its  turn,  however,  it  gave  birth  to  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1768,  whose  exhibitions  have  been  held  ever  since,  and  to  which 
Malton  contributed  architectural  drawings  in  1772  and  following  years. 

At  the  age  of  48  Malton  published  a  school  book  entitled,  "  The  Royal 
Road  to  Geometry;  or,  an  easy  and  familiar  introduction  to  the 
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Mathematics,"  designed  as  an  improvement  of  Euclid;  and  the  following 
years  he  gave  to  the  world  the  work  before  us,  "  A  Compleat  Treatise 
on  Perspective  in  Theory  and  Practice,  on  the  true  principles  of  Dr. 
Brook  Taylor,"  which  he  dedicated  to  the  President  and  members  of 
the  Eoyal  Academy. 

Although  this  work  came  to  a  second  edition  in  1779,  four  years 
after  its  appearance,  "  corrected  and  improved,  with  large  additions," 
its  author  does  not  appear  to  have  been  able  to  "  sit  down  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  labours  in  quiet";  nor  did  the  lectures  which  he  gave 
on  Perspective  at  his  house  bring  him  that  "  resource  he  had  so  long 
and  so  ardently  panted  after." 

Encumbered  with  cares  and,  it  is  said,  under  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment, he  left  his  native  city  and  removed  to  Dublin.  In  his  new  home 
he  lived  for  many  years,  gained  some  notoriety  as  a  lecturer  on 
geometry,  and  there  he  died  on  the  18th  of  February,  1801,  in  his  75th 
year. 

There  are  several  drawing  by  the  Maltons  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  four  of  which  are  said  to  be  the  work  of  Thomas  the  elder; 
their  authenticity,  however,  is  somewhat  doubtful,  and  some  think  they 
are  probably  all  the  works  of  the  younger  man.  It  is  often  to  be 
regretted  that  the  works  of  these  early  water-colour  men  were  not 
dated;  it  would  add  so  much  to  their  historical  value  to  the  student 
if  they  were,  as  well  as  help  in  their  identification.  The  drawing  by 
Thomas  Malton  of  "  Greenwich  Hospital,"  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Whit- 
worth  Institute  is  a  work  of  Thomas  the  son. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  edition  of  his  "  Treatise  on  Perspective," 
Malton  gives  a  quaint  description  of  the  fire  at  the  printers,  of  the 
events  which  followed  between  them,  his  paper  merchants,  and  himself, 
and  of  the  ill-usage  he  received  at  their  hands,  from  which  I  have 
already  quoted.  This  account  he  calls  "A  True  Case  between  the  Author 
of  a  late  Publication,  his  Printers,  and  his  Paper  Merchants."  Therein 
we  gain  some  insight  into  his  character.  He  was  a  most  industrious 
man,  good-natured  and  easy  going,  having  a  keen  sense  of  absolute 
justice  and  integrity,  but  most  unbusiness-like  and  confiding.  We 
find  an  instance  of  the  latter  from  the  fact  that  he  made  himself 
responsible  by  note  of  hand  for  money  in  settlement  of  an  account  with 
his  printers,  a  statement  of  which  he  had  never  seen,  and  "  for  which," 
he  remarks,  "  every  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  world  must  have 
condemned  me  for  a  fool." 

Malton's  actual  loss  of  books  in  the  fire  was,  he  affirms,  350  copies  of 
his  work  on  geometry,  and  nearly  two  hundred  (out  of  five)  of  the  Per- 
spective. This  entirely  frustrated  his  "  hopes  of  emolument,"  and  to 
a  man  in  his  position,  must  really  have  made  his  case  a  singularly 
hard  one. 

With  regard  to  the  work  itself  a  few  remarks  must  suffice,  since  any- 
thing like  the  merest  outline  even  would  take  us  far  beyond  the  time 
in  hand.  It  consists  of  a  large  folio  volume,  in  four  books,  most  fully 
and  perfectly  illustrated  with  a  frontispiece  and  48  plates,  the  greater 
part  of  them  engraved  by  the  author  himself,  which  we  have  only  to 
look  at  to  see  what  an  accomplished  draftsman  he  must  have  been. 
There  is  also  an  appendix,  or  second  part,  containing  a  history  of 
perspective,  the  representation  of  round  subjects,  the  application  of 
perspective  in  landscape,  and  a  parallel  and  criticism  of  English 
authors  who  have  written  on  the  subject.  In  the  dedication  Malton 
says  that  perspective  is  the  foundation  of  the  arts,  and  that  in  his  day 
its  neglect  among  artists  was  much  to  be  lamented;  that  it  was  looked 
upon  as  an  appendage  only,  instead  of  the  first  requisite. 
•Some  of  our  living  men  have  regretted  their  want  of  knowledge  of 
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the  same  subject,  one  of  them  as  widely  known  as  any,  the  painter  of 
"  The  Railway  Station "  and  "  The  Derby  Day."  A  recent  writer 
and  critic,  Harry  Quilter,  has  said  that  "  Perspective  is  the  bread  of 
art;  you  cannot  make  a  satisfactory  meal,  nor  even  a  wholesome  one, 
on  it  and  nothing  else,  but  you  can  hardly  get  through  the  simplest 
meal  (or  drawing)  without  it.  And  perspective  does  not  apply,  as 
many  think,  to  rectilinear  objects  only,  but  to  objects  of  every  shape," 

The  first  book  deals  with  "  Optics  and  Vision,"  which  Malton  con- 
sidered necessary  to  the  full  understanding  of  his  subject,  although 
some  of  his  critics  said  it  was  redundant.  It  is  remarkable  to  find  in 
this  book  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  material  or  corpuscular  theory 
of  light,  and  pointed  out  its  inconceivability.  For  this  the  critics 
were  down  on  him,  for  it  was  then  the  scientific  and  acknowledged 
explanation.  This  circumstance  is  further  interesting  from  the  fact 
that  it  shows  how  the  undulatory  theory  of  light  propounded  by  Chris- 
tian Hugghens  in  1678,  and  maintained  since  the  commencement  of 
this  century  as  the  true  one,  had  failed  to  upset  the  theory  advanced 
by  Newton  in.  1671. 

Book  II.  treats  of  the  theory  of  Perspective,  Rectilinear  and  Curvi- 
linear, and  contains  the  Definitions  and  Axioms;  Book  III.,  of  the 
Practice  of  Perspective ;  and  Book  IV.,  of  Shadows,  in  general :  of 
Light  and  Shade,  Reflections,  etc. 

The  work  was  based  on  the  "  true  principles  "  of  Dr.  Brook  Taylor, 
the  mathematician,  who  was  born  in  1685,  educated  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor 
of  Laws,  and  became  a  Fellow  and  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society. 

In  Dr.  Brook  Taylor's  "Essays  on  Perspective"  (published  in 
1715  and  1719)  he  says  that  a  picture  painted  to  the  true  ideal  of  per- 
fection ought  to  'affect  the  eye  of  the  beholder  even  to  deception,  s» 
that  he  will  not  be  able  to  say  whether  he  is  looking  at  a  picture  or 
through  a  window.  Notwithstanding  the  stori-es  of  the  grapes  and 
the  curtain,  for  reasons  which  can  readily  be  explained,  it  is  impossible' 
to  represent  natural  objects,  as  far  as  light  and  colour  are  concerned, 
absolutely  as  they  appear;  but  under  certain  conditions  we  may  repro- 
duce their  actual  line-forms,  either  through  the  cunning  observation 
of  the  eye  alone,  or  by  means  of  the  rules  of  perspective. 

The  tracts  of  Dr.  Brook  Taylor  seem  to  have  been  the  only  works 
extant  in  Malton's  time  which  were  correctly  based  on  geometry;  they 
were  as  small  as  his  was  great,  consisting  of  only  42  and  70  octavo 
pages.  Malton  considered  them  too  general,  insufficient  in  examples 
of  projection,  and  wanting  in  practical  instruction,  and  points  out  many 
imperfections.  He  had,  however,  a  high  opinion  of  them,  and  uses 
the  same  principles  in  his  own. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  edition  of  his  treatise  he  published  a  series 
of  "  Remarks  on  the  Reviews "  of  his  work,  which  appeared  in  the 
"London,"  the  "Critical,"  and  the  "Monthly"  Reviews,  which  are 
curious  and  entertaining  reading.  He  is  most  fair  in  accepting  their 
criticism  when  he  feels  it  is  just,  but  rates  them  well  when  he  gets 
them  on  the  hip.  He  appears  to  have  been  attacked  for  his  opinions 
regarding  matters  on  which  least  was  really  known,  such  as  those  of 
light  and  colour,  which  reviewers  are  still  prone  to  do;  but  generally 
they  make  amends  in  such  terms  as  the  following :  "  On  the  whole 
this  treatise  is  comprehensive,  intelligible,  and  useful;  it  is  the  most 
complete  work  on  the  subject  of  Perspective  which  has  yet  been  pub- 
lished ;  the  execution  must  have  been  laborious  and  expensive,  and  we 
heartily  wish  that  the  author  may  meet  with  suitable  encouragement." 
A  wish  which  the  author  was  never  destined  to  realise. 

How  far  Malton  in  his  work  corrected  the  faults  and  supplied  the 
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omissions  of  Dr.  Brook  Taylor,  we  find  from  the  work  itself,  and  from 
his  parallel  of  English  writers  on  the  art.  But  Malton's  work  is  too 
comprehensive,  too  full  of  details  and  repetitions  for  the  student  of 
to-day;  further,  it  contains  long  arguments  on  matters  of  theory  and 
profuse  accounts  of  his  own  opinions,  which  are  irrelevant  to  the 
subject,  and,  though  interesting  as  regards  himself  and  his  time,  are 
quite  useless  in  a  work  purporting  to  give  instruction.  But  as  it 
stands,  it  is  perhaps  wider  in  its  scope  and  application,  fuller  in  its 
illustrations  and  proofs,  than  any  other  work;  and  is  a  monument  of 
patient  labour  and  study,  as  well  as  of  great  skill  in  drawing  and 
engraving. 

Dr.  Brook  Taylor  said:  "Nothing  ought  to  be  more  familiar  to  a 
Painter  than  Perspective;  for  only  thereby  can  he  correct  his  judgment 
and  assist  his  Invention.  The  Inventive  part  is  common  with  Poetry, 
volatile  and  undigested,  of  which  the  Picture  is  but  a  copy,  of  the 
Design  formed  in  the  Imagination.  The  executive  part  should  be  tied 
strictly  to  the  Rules  of  Art,  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  and  by 
which  the  Artist  should  govern  himself  and  regulate  his  Design;  for 
what  is  perfectly  just  and  agreeable  in  the  Object  can  never  appear 
defective  in  a  Picture."  To  which  Malton  added :  "  When  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Object,  the  distance  and  position  of  the  Picture  are 
judiciously  chosen." 

Mr.  J.  T.  FOARD  read  the  principal  paper,  entitled  "More 
Silly  Stories  about  Shakespeare."  The  stories  dealt  with  in  Mr. 
Foard's  trenchant  manner  were  that  Shakespeare  deserted  his 
wife  and  children ;  that  he  did  not  write  "  Romeo  and  Juliet " ; 
that  Wilson  was  his  coadjutor  in  comedy  and  Peele  in  tragedy; 
that  he  and  Bacon  were  allies  and  fast  friends ;  that  he  was  lame 
and  club-footed ;  and  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  butcher.  Mr. 
Foard  also  dealt  with  the  forgeries  of  W.  Henry  Ireland  and  J. 
Payne  Collier. 


MONDAY,  APRIL  5,  1897. — The  President,  Mr.  GEORGE  MILKER, 
occupied  the  chair. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  DEAN  and  EDMUND  MERCER  were  appointed 
Auditors  of  the  Treasurer's  accounts. 

Mr.  T.  R.  WILKINSON  read  a  paper  on  "  John  Cameron." 

The  reading  of  the  paper  was  followed  by  a  succession  of 
delightful  reminiscences  of  the  humours,  eccentricities,  and  yet 
often  admirable  and  inspiring  characteristics  of  Cameron,  by 
Messrs.  George  Milner,  Richard  Newton,  B.  A.  Redfern,  Albert 
Nicholson,  Eli  Sowerbutts,  and  R.  Simon  (a  visitor).  They 
afforded  a  fund  of  amusement  as  well  as  of  information  to  the 
large  gathering  of  the  members,  and  it  was  matter  of  regret  that 
the  exigencies  of  the  evening's  arrangements  would  not  allow  of 
further  contributions,  which,  it  was  understood,  many  present 
were  prepared  to  give. 
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Mr.  J.  ERNEST  PHTTHIAN  gave  an  address  on  "Art  for  Art's 
Sake."  He  wished,  he  said,  to  examine  that  current  formula. 
He  believed  those  who  used  ifc  meant  "Art  for  Beauty's  Sake." 
What  we  called  the  beautiful  was  closely  related  to  some  form  of 
order,  which  it  was  the  function  of  the  artist  to  produce,  for 
order  is  always  pleasing  to  the  man  when  in  a  normal  mental 
and  emotional  condition.  And  the  contemplation  of  the  beauti- 
ful, in  itself,  was  healthful  and  moral,  using  the  word  in  its 
widest  significance.  Rhythm,  whether  in  music,  architecture, 
or  literature,  or  any  other  art,  appealed  to  something  higher 
than  the  senses.  To  this  extent  we  could  admit  the  validity  of 
their  formula,  "Art  for  Beauty's  Sake."  But,  as  Matthew 
Arnold  had  said,  conduct  is  the  most  important  part  of  human 
life;  and  finally,  everything  must  be  judged,  not  in  itself  only, 
but  in  its  relation  to  the  full  human  development ;  and  unless 
the  arts  were  closely  allied  to,  and  used  to  express  noble  thought 
and  emotion,  they,  too,  easily  became  allied  with  that  which  was 
base.  A  certain  school  of  critics  appeared  to  hate  works  of  art, 
particularly  in  the  art  of  painting,  in  which  there  was  any  pro- 
nounced expression  of  thought  or  emotion.  The  subject  in  a 
work  of  art  was  to  them  a  matter  of  indifference.  If  a  picture 
had  a  purpose  other  than  an  aesthetic  one,  they  could  hardly 
bring  themselves  to  fairly  criticise  its  aesthetic  value.  Against 
this  kind  of  criticism  the  essayist  protested.  Dante  and  Shake- 
speare were  none  the  less  artists  on  account  of  their  burden  of 
thought  and  emotion.  Strong  emotion,  a  lofty  subject,  en- 
nobled art.  The  whole  history  of  painting  was  evidence  of  this. 
Why,  then,  could  such  criticism  as  he  had  referred  to  find  any 
acceptance?  Without  attempting  a  general  answer,  might  we 
not  say  that  it  was  in  part  because  the  general  neglect  of  the 
beautiful  in  life  had  led  to  an  over-estimate  of  its  importance  by 
some  who  were  peculiarly  susceptible  to  its  influence?  To  make 
life  beautiful  as  a  whole  would  require  a  high  moral  standard, 
individual,  civic,  and  national.  The  sense  of  the  beautiful  would 
then  be  allied"  to  the  noblest  aims,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  beauti- 
ful in  a  narrow,  pedantic  spirit,  and  its  alliance  withl  the  lower 
thoughts  and  emotions  would  alike  be  minimised. 


MONDAY,  APRIL   12,    1897. — Mr.   GEORGE  MILNER,  the  Presi- 
dent, took  the  chair. 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 

Mr.  W.  R.  CREDLAND,  the  Honorary  Secretary,  read  the  thirty- 
fifth  annual  report. 
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Mr.  CHARLES  W.  SUTTON,  the  Honorary  Treasurer,  submitted 
the  annual  statement  of  accounts. 

The  PRESIDENT  said  it  was  with  great  pleasure  he  felt  that  the 
Club  was  discharging  its  double  function  of  a  club  and  literary 
society  combined.  It  devoted  itself  first  of  all  to  literature, 
but  what  he  called  the  Club  feeling  was  increasing  in  intensity 
year  by  year,  and  they  were  becoming  less  and  less  like  the 
ordinary  literary  society.  They  came  together  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  each  other  in  the  right  direction,  and 
making  their  lives  happier  and  better.  Many  warm  and  genuine 
friendships  had  sprung  up  between  men  who,  but  for  the  Club, 
would  never  have  known  each  other. 

Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  endorsed  the  President's  remarks.  He 
added  that  if  they  were  asked  to  apologise  or  explain  their  exis- 
tence they  could  point  to  the  long  array  of  volumes  on  the 
shelves  of  the  library  as  the  record  of  what  they  had  done  in 
the  past. 

The  election  of  the  Council  for  the  following  year  brought  the 
business  to  a  close.  As  the  nomination  paper  contained  only 
the  number  of  members  and  officers  required,  and  as  no  new 
names  were  proposed,  the  Council  for  the  past  year  was  re- 
elected,  as  follows: — President,  Mr.  George  Milner;  ex-presi- 
dent, Mr.  John  H.  Nodal;  vice-presidents,  Mr.  W.  E.  A.  Axon, 
Alderman  Sir  W.  H.  Bailey,  Mr.  J.  T.  Foard,  Mr.  Richard 
Hooke,  Sir  Henry  H.  Howorth,  M.P.,  and  Messrs.  Thomas  Kay, 
John  Mortimer,  Thomas  Newbigging,  and  John  Page ;  treasurer, 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Sutton;  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  W.  R.  Cred- 
land;  librarians,  Messrs.  Walter  Butterworth  and  Thomas 
Derby;  other  members  of  the  Council,  Messrs.  J.  D.  Andrew, 
Edgar  Attkins,  J.  F.  L.  Crosland,  William  Dinsmore,  the  Rev. 
A.  W.  Fox,  Henry  Gannon,  and  B.  A.  Redfern. 


THE   CLOSING   CONVERSAZIONE. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  13,  1897. — The  conversazione  which  marks 
the  close  of  the  Session  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Club.  Miss 
Bertha  Guthrie,  Miss  Crosland,  Mr.  J.  F.  L.  Crosland,  and  Mr. 
J.  H.  Hill  took  part  in  the  musical  and  literary  entertainment 
given  during  the  evening. 

The  PRESIDENT,  speaking  of  the  work  of  the  Session,  said  no 
important  province  of  literature  had  been  overlooked.  The 
proportion  of  original  work,  he  thought,  had  been  greater  thian 
usual.  This  was  a  matter  for  congratulation,  for  it  had  some- 
times been  complained  that  too  much  time  was  given  to  the 
exercise  of  the  critical  faculty.  After  reviewing  the  principal 
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•work  of  the  Session,  he  stated  that  he  had  observed  a  laudable 
disposition  to  pay  more  attention  to  literary  presentation,  to 
the  technique  of  literature.  It  was  true  they  could  not  teach 
a  man  how  to  write  well.  No  inculcation  of  rules  and  methods 
would  turn  a  dullard  into  a  genius,  but  a  man  who  had  the 
right  stuff  in  him,  who  had  got,  so  to  speak,  the  root  of  the 
matter,  might  learn  much  from  the  experience  and  example  of 
others  as  to  the  balance  of  parts,  the  perspective  of  a  subject, 
the  province  of  exordium  and  peroration,  the  right  use  and  pro- 
portion of  quotation  and  allusion,  and  other  like  matters.  In 
future  Sessions  he  should  be  glad  to  see  this  study  carried 
further,  and  he  even  thought  that  some  occasional  papers  on 
the  details  of  literary  craftsmanship  would  be  of  use,  especially 
to  the  younger  members.  Another  subject  on  which  he  would 
venture  to  say  a  word  was  what  he  should  call  eclecticism  in 
poetry.  There  was  nothing  more  mischievous  to  good  taste 
and  sound  judgment  than  literary  partisanship.  A  man  must 
always  be  allowed  to  have  his  preferences,  but  he  should  avoid 
selling  himself  to  particular  writers  or  specific  schools  of  poetry. 
The  student  of  literature  who  could  not  enjoy  Browning  because 
he  had  the  taste  of  Tennyson  in  his  mouth  could  not  be 
regarded  as  a  good  judge  of  verse.  Essential  poetry  was  an 
essence.  It  could  not  be  found  unalloyed  anywhere,  but  it 
would  be  discovered  existing  in  the  most  diverse  forms  though 
in  varying  quantities,  and  the  true  lover  of  literature  would 
discern  it  and  enjoy  it  in  Pope  and  in  Keats,  in  Crabbe  and  in 
Coleridge,  in  Byron  and  in  Wordsworth,  in  the  rugged  lines  of 
Donne,  the  polished  quatrains  of  Gray,  and  the  mystic  runes 
of  Emerson.  Personally  he  was  glad  to  say  he  had  even  found 
it  in  the  pages  of  the  present  Laureate.  He  remarked  with 
pleasure  the  continued  development  in  the  publication  of  good 
and  cheap  literature,  and  the  influence  it  was  exercising  in  the 
elementary  school  and  the  workman's  home.  He  hoped  the 
Club  would  long  continue  to  give  the  mental  stimulus  and 
friendly  relaxation  which  they  all  needed  so  much  in  these  days 
of  breathless  hurry  and  of  ever-increasing  strain. 
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WILLIAM   DAWBS. 

The  death  of  Mr.  William  Dawes  occurred  on  Tuesday, 
February  16,  1897.  He  was  an  architect  practising  in  Man- 
chester, but  was  better  known  to  the  general  public  by  the  nom- 
de-plume  "  Elijer  Goff,"  under  which  he  wrote  and  published 
various  humorous  works  some  years  ago.  He  was  for  a  long 
time  one  of  Manchester's  most  prominent  citizens.  His  abilities 
as  an  architect  were  equalled  only  by  his  rare  literary  powers 
and  his  high  social  qualities.  He  was  beyond  doubt  one  of  the 
most  amusing  of  English  writers,  and  while  he  was  a  genuine 
humorist,  like  Tom  Hood,  he  was  at  the  same  time  full  of  senti- 
ment. His  "  Kronikle  of  a  King "  abundantly  evidences  the 
possession  of  the  former  faculty,  and  his  touching  little  poem, 
"The  Suicide,"  unmistakably  reveals  the  deep  sympathy  and 
tenderness  of  feeling  which  entered  largely  into  his  nature.  Mr. 
Dawes  was  born  in  Gloucester,  in  1840.  He  was  articled  in 
the  architectural  profession  in  London  in  1858,  and  subsequently 
practised  in  London,  Denbigh,  Birmingham,  and  Manchester 
offices  until  he  became  partner  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Hayley,  archi- 
tect, of  Manchester,  in  1863,  only  five  years  from  the  commence- 
ment of  his  professional  career.  Mr.  Hayley  retired  from  the 
firm  in  1867.  His  first  building,  won  in  competition,  was  a  small 
Church  school  in  Oldham.  As  an  architect,  he  was  unques- 
tionably clever.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  competition 
for  the  Manchester  Town  Hall.  His  design,  submitted  under 
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the  motto  "All  but  square,"  had  the  honour  of  being  placed 
among  the  first  eight,  and  it  -was  regarded  by  many  people  as 
one  of  the  best  designs  sent  in.     It  was  highly  praised  by  men 
most  competent  to  judge  in  such  matters,  and  it  certainly  en- 
hanced his  reputation  as  an  architect.     He  entered  into  many 
other  important  competitions,   notably  one  for  the  Burnwood 
Asylum,  near  Gloucester,  designed  to  accommodate  700  patients, 
and  the  cost  of  which  was  upwards  of  £100,000.     His  design 
was  one  of  the  four  from  which  the  final  selection  was  made, 
and  although  Mr.  Dawes  did  not  carry  off  the  first  prize,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  judges  hesitated  long  in 
deciding  between  his  and  that  which  ultimately  proved  success- 
ful.     The  following  list  will  show  that  in  many  minor  competi- 
tions he  added  considerably  to  his  laurels :  — First  in  cottages 
for    Durham    County    Permanent    Building    Society;     first    in 
schools,  Every  Street,  Manchester;  first  in  Primitive  Methodist 
chapel  and  schools  and  house,  in  Ardwick;   second  in  schools, 
Vine  Street,  Manchester;  fourth  in  schools,  Chester  Street,  Man- 
chester;   first   in   schools,   at  Beccles,   Suffolk;    first   in   Board 
Schools,  Abbott  Street,  Manchester;   first  in  Conservative  club 
buildings,  Prestwich ;    second  in  church,  etc.,  Collyhurst ;    and 
fourth  in  Gloucester  Asylum.     Mr.   Dawes'  greatest  work,  un- 
doubtedly, was  the  design  for  the  Victoria  Buildings  in  this  city, 
which  is  admittedly  one  of  the  finest  blocks  of  its  character  to 
be  found  anywhere  in  the  country.     His  first  contribution  to 
the  press  was  a  critique  on  Charles  Kean's  acting  in  "  Louis  XI.," 
in   the  year    1857.       His   first   book,    "  Elijer  Goff's   Trubbles, 
Travels,  and  other  Amoozements,"   appeared   in   the  spring  of 
1872,    and  ran    through    three    editions.      His     second    book, 
"  Elijer  Goff's  Kristmus  Book,"  followed  in  the  winter  of  that 
year.     His  third  book,  "  Elijer  Goff's  Kronicle  of  a  King,"  which 
ran  through  two  editions  of  5,000  each,  was  not  published  until 
1878,  owing  to  a  long  and  severe  pressure  of  professional  work 
in  the  years  1873  to  that  year,  during  which  period  his  time  was 
fully  occupied  with  the  Victoria  Buildings  and  other  important 
works,  which  of  themselves  necessitated  an  immense  amount  of 
labour  and  involved  a  proportionate  amount  of  anxiety.     He 
made  it  a  rule  never  to  write  when  he  had  professional  work  to 
do.     He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Building  News  and 
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Builders'  Journal  from  1862  to  1865.  Numerous  articles  of 
his  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  Sphinx  and  Shadow,  and 
attracted  much  attention,  and  he  contributed  largely  to  various 
other  publications.  He  was  connected  with  several  of  the 
Artistic  and  Literary  Societies  of  Manchester,  and  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Literary  Club  for  twenty  years. — Manchester 
Courier. 


The  death  of  Mr.  William  Dawes  will  be  deeply  and  widely 
deplored.  A  native  of  Gloucester,  he  was  one  of  the  many 
professional  men  who  have  been  attracted  to  Manchester  as  a 
suitable  field  for  the  exercise  of  their  business  abilities,  and  he 
effectually  naturalised  himself  among  us.  By  the  charm  of  his 
personal  character  he  secured  the  affection  and  goodwill  of  a 
large  number  of  people  in  an  almost  unexampled  measure,  and 
his  ability  in  his  profession  as  an  architect  was  proved  by  his 
successes  obtained  in  open  competitions  for  designs  throughout 
the  country.  Schools,  clubhouses,  railway  buildings,  hotels, 
and  private  residences  attest  his  practical  versatility,  whilst  his 
mastery  of  theory  was  ably  demonstrated  by  essays  in  various 
professional  journals.  In  1867  his  plan  for  the  Manchester 
Town  Hall  was  placed  eleventh  in  the  competition,  which 
attracted  136  designs,  and  in  1873  he  was  appointed 
supervising  architect  for  the  Manchester  Cathedral  Restora- 
tion. His  best  known  local  work,  however,  and  probably 
the  finest  example  of  his  skill,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Victoria 
Buildings,  which  have  done  so  much  to  redeem  Manchester  from 
the  charge  of  indifference  to  architecture.  But  in  another  field, 
and  under  another  name,  Mr.  Dawes  commanded  even  wider 
attention.  Elijer's  Goff's  "Travels,  Trubbles,  and  other  Amooze- 
ments  "  revealed  the  fact  that  a  new  humorist  had  arisen  among 
us.  It  was  not  possible  to  classify  thle  book  with  our  typical 
Lancashire  humour,  for  it  was  not  largely  local,  as  in  the  case 
of  Ben  Brierley's  famous  "Ab"  Sketches,  nor  did  it  depend  for 
its  effect  on  the  admixture  of  the  pathetic  and  the  humorous,  as 
in  the  "  Besom  Ben  "  of  Edwin  Waugh.  "  Elijer  "  was  claimed 
by  his  creator  to  have  been  born  in  Gloucester,  to  have  lived 
there  twenty  years,  and  then  to  hiave  had  thirty  years'  life  in 
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America.  In  feeling  English,  in  his  eccentric  spelling  an 
American  of  the  Artemus  Ward  school,  he  is  in  experience  cos- 
mopolitan, and  it  is  the  latter  feature  which  differentiates  his 
work  from  that  of  others.  It  is  true  that  in  his  famous  "  Mani- 
festo tu  the  Elektors  "  his  detestation  of  humbug  was  held  to  be 
too  severely  expressed  by  the  Radicals,  but  this  was  only  natural, 
and  even  here  such  phrases  as  "  Women  as  women  is  delishus ; 
but  women  as  men  is  rediklus,"  can  find  general  application. 
Keenly  alive  to  the  manysidedness  of  life  and  to  the  inconsis- 
tencies of  the  best  regulated  human  nature,  his  commonsense 
criticisms,  veiled  in  a  quaint  and  original  garb,  never  failed  to 
have  due  effect,  and  his  most  grotesque  jocularity  benefits  by 
the  author's  intimate  knowledge  of  men  and  things.  His 
"Kristmus  Book,"  "  Kronikle  of  a  King,"  "A  Great  Fite,"  and 
"A  Central-Afrikan  Buster,"  all  added  to  the  sunshine  of  life, 
and  the  reading  public  will  regret  a  loss  which  Mr.  Dawes's 
intimate  circle  of  friends  will  deplore  as  irreparable. — Leader  in 
the  Manchester  Courier. 


THE  HONOURABLE  EDWARD  BRUCE  KINDLE. 

Our  readers  will  regret  to  hear  of  the  death  of  thle  Hon. 
Edward  Bruce  Hindle,  Chief  Justice  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  son  of 
Mr.  Hindle,  of  45,  Beech  Road,  Bramall  Lane,  Stockport.  Very 
little  information  is  to  hand  as  to  the  cause  of  death,  the  only 
basis  for  the  announcement  being  the  following  telegram, 
received  by  Mr.  Hindle  in  Stockport  on  Sunday  morning,  from 
the  Colonial  Office: — "Mr.  Chamberlain  deeply  regrets  that  he 
has  received  a  telegram  from  the  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone 
reporting  the  death  of  Chief  Justice  Hindle."  Mr.  G.  Erskine 
Hindle,  brother  of  the  deceased  gentleman,  is  staying  in 
England  at  the  present  time,  and  he  surmises  that  the  death 
took  place  on  Saturday  morning,  and  that  the  deceased  gentle- 
man would  have  been  buried  on  Sunday.  The  news  has  caused 
the  deepest  grief  in  the  household  at  Beech  Road,  and  much  sym- 
pathy is  felt  for  the  bereaved  family  by  friends  and  neighbours. 
The  suddenness  of  the  occurrence  is  made  more  acute  by  the  fact 
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that  within  the  next  three  weeks  Judge  Hindle  was  to  hare 
sailed  for  home  on  a  lengthy  visit  to  his  parents. 

The  career  of  the  deceased  gentleman  who  was  45  years  of 
age,  and  was  unmarried,  was  one  of  the  most  varied  description. 
Called  to  the  Bar — in  England — in  1879,  he  went  to  the  Gold 
Coast  in  1888  as  District  Commissioner,  becoming,  a  year  later, 
Queen's  Advocate.  This  was  practically  equivalent  to  the 
appointment  he  subsequently  received,  that  of  Attorney-General 
to  the  Gold  Coast  Government,  though  in  the  latter  case  he  had 
a  Solicitor-General  to  assist  him.  During  his  first  year  in  the 
colony  he  was  appointed  Admiralty  Advocate,  member  of  the 
Board  of  Quarantine,  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Sheriff 
of  the  Colony,  and  to  many  other  offices.  In  September,  1895, 
he  received  the  offer  of  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  Sierra  Leone, 
which  he  accepted.  He  had  held  the  appointment  now  just 
fourteen  months.  In  the  course  of  his  colonial  life  Mr.  Hindle 
met  with  many  adventures,  and  was  associated  with  much 
stirring  life.  He  acted  as  Special  Commissioner  in  the  time  of  the 
Moree  Riots,  satisfactorily  settling  the  differences  of  the  native 
tribes  concerned  in  that  affair.  During  the  period  in  which  he 
held  the  Chief  Justiceship  he  played  a  most  important  part  in 
exterminating  a  ferocious  native  secret  society,  known  as  the 
Human  Leopards,  being  the  judge  before  whom  three  of  the 
leaders  of  this  society  were  tried  and  sentenced  to  death.  One 
of  the  three  who  were  hianged  had  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  was  a  Sunday  school  teacher,  but  the  power  of  the 
society  was  too  great  for  him,  and  he  had  been  dragged  back  to 
participate  in  its  terrible  crimes.  During  his  judgeship  Mr. 
Hindle  has  become  known  as  a  firm,  impartial  judge.  He  waa 
certainly  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  colony,  and  his 
death  will  have  caused  a  vacancy  which  it  will  be  hard  to  fill. 

A  correspondent  writes :  — In  your  notice  in  Monday's  Echo 
you  touch  only  the  official  and  professional  career  of  one  who 
has  so  suddenly  and  sadly  been  called  away.  Stockport  can 
boast  of  few  men  who  have  had  such  a  brilliant  career,  or  who 
won  their  way  to  as  high  a  position  at  so  early  an  age.  Of  his 
legal  abilities  the  truest  test  lies  in  the  confidence  placed  in  him 
by  the  Government  of  his  own  country,  and  the  respect  with 
which  his  judgments  were  received.  The  loss  to  his  venerable 
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father  is  irreparable,  and  to  those  who  enjoyed  his  friendship, 
and  looked  forward  to  renewing  old  associations,  there  seems 
a  gap  that  is  not  easily  filled.     The  late  Chief  Justice  was  in  all 
things  a  right  good  fellow,  a  born  raconteur,  and,  as  he  gave  us 
from  the  rich  storehouse  with  which  his  mind  was  filled,  the 
poems  that  he  loved  so  well,  he  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
social  circle.     His  connection  with  literature  was  a  close  one. 
In  1882  he  became  a  member  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club, 
and  in  the  published  volume  of  the  "Papers"  for  1885  there  is 
a  paper  of  some  thirty-one  pages  on  "W.  S.  Gilbert,  Playwright 
and  Humorist."     Those  who  heard  him  read  it  will  not  soon 
forget  his  wonderful  rendering  of  the  "Bab  Ballads,"  and  the 
choicest  bits  of  Gilbert's  works.     The  result  of  this  effort  was 
seen  in  some  characteristic  correspondence  which  ensued  between 
tna  author  of  the  paper  and  the  dramatist.     In  the  same  year  a 
paper  was  read  by  the  same  writer  on  "  Henri  Frederic  Amiel," 
being  a  review  of  Amiel's  Journal  Intime,  published  in  Paris  in 
1884.     In  the  twenty  pages  of  this  little  work  the  late  Chief 
Justice,   then   a   barrister  in  Manchester,   showed  his   intimate 
knowledge   of   French    and   German    literature.      In   the    1886 
volume  there  is  a  paper  of  thirty-three  pages  on  "  International 
Copyright,"  as  it  then  existed.     Such  was  the  ability  displayed 
in  the  writing  and  compiling  of  this  paper,  and  so  complete  the 
information  as  to  the  abuse  of  copyright  in  Europe  and  America, 
that  a  memorial  was  sent  from  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  to 
the  Government  then   in  power  praying  for  a  redress  of  the 
grievances  complained  of.  Very  soon  after  absence  from  England 
precluded  literary  work,  but  on  every  occasion  when  over  in  the 
old  country  his  cheery  laugh  and  ready  wit  could  be  heard  in 
the  old  gathering-place  at  the  "  Grand  Hotel."     His  membership 
of  the  Stockport  Literary  Club  was  one  of  many  years,  and  his 
name  appears,  as  one  of  the  men  whom  the  club  delighted  to 
honour,    on    the    syllabus   for   the    present    session.      The    old 
Grammar  School  has  many  names  on  its  register  whose  owners 
have  afterwards  become  famous,  some  of  whom  are  living  and 
some,  alas !   departed.     If  the  roll  of  these  ever  comes  to  be 
given  to  the  world,  by  no  means  the  least  distinguished  will  be 
that   of  the   late   Chief   Justice  Hindle. — Stockport    Advertiser, 
April  2,  1897. 
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The  objects  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  are  : — 

1.  To  encourage  the  pursuit  of  Literature  and  Art ;  to  pro- 

mote research  in  the  several  departments  of  intellectual 
work  ;  and  to  further  the  interests  of  Authors  and 
Artists  in  Lancashire. 

2.  To  publish  from  time  to  time  works  illustrating  or  eluci- 

dating the  art,  literature,  and  history  of  the  county. 

3.  To  provide  a  place  of  meeting  where  persons  interested  in 

the  furtherance  of  these  objects  can  associate  together. 

1. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Membership  of  the  Club  shall  be  limited  to  authors,  journalists, 
men  of  letters,  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  engravers,  musical 
composers,  members  of  the  learned  professions  and  of  English  and 
Foreign  universities,  librarians,  and  generally  persons  engaged  or 
specially  interested  in  literary  or  artistic  pursuits. 

The  Club  shall  consist  of  ordinary,  corresponding,  and  honorary 
members.  The  nomination  of  a  candidate  for  ordinary  and  cor- 
responding membership  must  be  entered  in  the  candidates'  book 
and  signed  by  a  member,  who  shall  state  the  qualifications  of 
the  candidate.  (It  is  desirable  that  the  nominee  should  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  Club  before  the  ballot  is  taken.)  It  shall  be  com- 
petent for  the  Council  to  submit  to  the  Club  for  election  as  a 
corresponding  member  any  person  having  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tion, but  being  resident  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  city 
of  Manchester.  Corresponding  members  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  a  copy  of  the  "  Papers,"  and  to  all  the  privileges  of  ordinary 
members  when  temporarily  in  Manchester.  All  nominations  shall 
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be  posted  on  the  notice  board.  The  ballot  shall  be  taken  by  the 
Council  (acting  as  a  Ballot  Committee)  at  their  next  ordinary 
meeting.  A  majority  of  two-thirds  shall  be  requisite  to  secure 
election. 

Nominations  for  honorary  membership  shall  be  made  by  three 
subscribing  members,  and  entered  in  the  candidates'  book,  stating 
the  grounds  of  the  nomination.  The  voting  stall  take  place  in 
the  same  manner  as  for  ordinary  and  corresponding  members. 

Each  new  member  shall  have  his  election  notified  to  him  by  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  and  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  furnished  with 
a  copy  of  the  Rules  of  the  Club,  and  be  required  to  remit  to  the 
Treasurer,  within  one  month,  his  entrance  fee  and  subscription. 
If  the  same  be  unpaid  one  month  after  his  election,  his  name 
may  be  struck  off  the  list  of  members,  unless  he  can  justify  the 
delay  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Council.  No  new  member  (other 
than  honorary)  shall  participate  in  any  of  the  advantages  of  the 
Club  until  he  has  paid  his  entrance  fee  and  subscription. 

o 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The  subscription  for  ordinary  members  shall  be  one  guinea,  and 
for  corresponding  members  half  a  guinea  per  annum,  payable  in 
advance  on  the  29th  of  September  in  each  year,  and  shall  be  paid 
to  the  Treasurer.  New  members,  ordinary  or  corresponding,  shall 
also  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  one  guinea.  The  Council  shall  have 
power  to  transfer  the  name  of  an  ordinary  member  to  the  list  of 
corresponding  members.  No  member  whose  subscription  is  unpaid 
on  the  1st  of  November  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  meeting. 

Any  member  may  resign  on  giving  one  month's  notice  to  the 
Honorary  Secretary  before  the  first  Monday  in  October,  otherwise 
he  shall  pay  his  subscription  for  the  following  session.  The 
Council  shall  have  power  to  remove  the  name  of  any  member 
whose  subscription  is  at  least  one  year  in  arrear. 

All  arrears  may  be  sued  for  in  the  name  of  the  President, 
Treasurer,  or  Honorary  Secretary  for  the  time  being,  in  the 
Manchester  County  Court.  See  17  and  18  Vic.,  cap.  112,  sec.  25. 

3. 

MEETINGS. 

The  ordinary  session  shall  begin  on  the  first  Monday  in 
October,  and  terminate  on  the  last  Monday  in  March,  unless  the 
Council  deem  it  desirable  to  hold  further  meetings  in  April. 
Special  meetings  may  be  held  during  the  vacation  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Council,  or  on  the  requisition  of  any  six  members 
duly  presented  to  the  Honorary  Secretary.  The  Club,  during 
the  ordinary  session,  shall  meet  on  each  Monday,  at  seven  o'clock 
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hi  the  evening,  and  begin  its  proceedings  at  7-15,  by  the  Secretary 
reading  the  minutes  of  the  previous  weekly  or  other  meeting ; 
after  which  the  time,  until  eight  o'clock,  shall  be  occupied  by 
the  reception  of  short  communications  and  notes  and  in  general 
conversation.  At  eight  o'clock  prompt  the  paper  or  other 
business  of  the  evening  as  set  down  in  the  syllabus  shall 
be  proceeded  with.  The  subjects  under  discussion  may  be 
adjourned  from  time  to  time.  Each  member  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  introducing  a  friend  to  the  meetings ;  but  no  person  so 
introduced  shall  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  unless  invited  to 
do  so  by  the  President,  to  whom  the  visitor's  name  shall  be  com- 
municated, and  shall  also  be  entered  in  the  Visitors'  Book,  with 
the  name  of  the  member  introducing  such  visitor.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  announce  to  the  meeting  the  names  of  such  visitors  as 
are  present. 

4. 

OFFICERS   AND    COUNCIL. 

The  affairs  of  the  Club  shall  be  conducted  by  a  Council, 
to  consist  of  a  President,  Vice-Presidents  (whose  names  shall  be 
submitted  by  the  Council  for  election  at  the  annual  meeting),  a 
Treasurer,  two  Librarians,  a  Secretary,  and  seven  members,  who 
shall  be  elected,  by  ballot  or  otherwise,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
session,  and  who  shall  hold  office  until  the  election  of  the  Council 
in  the  following  year.  A  vacancy  may  be  filled  up  at  any  ordinary 
meeting.  The  Council  shall  sit  each  regular  meeting  night,  at 
least  one  hour  before  the  assembling  of  the  Club.  The  Council 
shall  have  power  to  erase  the  name  of  any  member  from  the  books 
of  the  Club  on  due  cause  being  shown. 

Two  Auditors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  members  at  the 
ordinary  meeting  next  preceding  the  final  meeting  of  the  session, 
to  audit  the  Treasurer's  accounts.  A  nomination  paper  for  the 
election  of  officers  shall  be  placed  on  the  table  of  the  Club  on 
each  of  the  last  four  meetings  of  the  session  prior  to  the  annual 
business  meeting. 

5. 

DUTIES   OF   OFFICERS. 

The  duty  of  the  President  shall  be  to  preside  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Club,  and  to  maintain  order.  His  decision  in  all  questions  of 
precedence  among  speakers,  and  on  all  disputes  which  may  arise 
during  the  meeting  shall  be  absolute.  In  the  absence  of  the 
President  or  Vice-Presidents  it  shall  be  competent  for  the  members 
present  to  elect  a  chairman. 

The  Treasurer  shall  take  charge  of  all  moneys  belonging  to  the 
Club,  pay  all  accounts  passed  by  the  Council  and  signed  by  the 
Chairman  for  the  time  being,  and  submit  his  accounts  and  books 
for  audit  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  session. 
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The  Auditors  shall  audit  the  accounts  of  the  year,  and,  if 
correct,  sign  the  same,  and  present  them  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  session. 

The  Honorary  Librarians  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  books, 
MSS.,  and  scrap-books  belonging  to  the  Club.  They  shall  keep  a 
register  of  all  purchases  and  donations,  shall  acknowledge  the  gifts 
to  the  Club,  and  shall  present  a  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
library  to  the  yearly  business  meeting  at  the  end  of  each  session. 

The  duties  of  the  Honorary  Secretary  shall  be  to  attend  all 
meetings  of  the  Council  and  Club,  to  enter  in  detail,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  proceedings  at  each  meeting ;  to  conduct  the 
correspondence,  file  all  letters  received,  and  convene  all  meetings, 
by  circular,  if  necessary.  He  shall  also  prepare  and  present  to  the 
Council  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  session  in  each  year  a  report  of 
the  year's  work,  and,  after  confirmation  by  the  Council,  shall- read 
the  same  to  the  members. 

6. 

SECTIONS. 

Sections  for  the  pursuit  of  special  branches  of  literary  or  artistic 
work  may  at  any  time  be  formed  by  resolution  of  the  Club ;  and 
the  Council  shall  be  empowered  to  frame  bye-laws  necessary  for  the 
government  of  any  such  section. 

7. 

SYLLABUS    AND    ANNUAL    VOLUME. 

The  syllabus  of  the  session  shall  be  prepared  in  two  sections — 
one  to  be  issued,  if  possible,  a  week  before  the  beginning  of  the 
session,  namely,  in  the  last  week  in  September,  and  the  other  at 
Christmas.  A  copy  of  each  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  to 
every  member.  The  report  of  the  year,  together  with  the  Papers 
and  Proceedings  of  the  Club,  shall  be  bound  up  at  the  end  of  each 
session,  and  a  copy  forwarded  to  every  member  whose  subscrip- 
tion has  been  paid.  A  list  of  the  officers  and  members,  with  their 
full  addresses,  and  the  Treasurer's  balance  sheet,  shall  be  appended 
to  the  report. 

8. 

ALTERATION    OF    RULES. 

No  new  rule,  or  alteration  in  these  rules,  or  of  the  place  of 
meeting,  shall  be  made  without  a  special  meeting  of  the  Club 
being  convened  for  the  purpose,  of  which  seven  days'  notice  shall 
be  given. 
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